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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  POETRY,  FROM  I6OO  TO  X650. 


Sect.  I. 
On  Italian  Poetry. 


Charactert  <^Ae  PorU  of  the  Sevnteenlh  Cenlwy —  Somelime$  too  mvdt  depre- 
eiatal  — JUariTii  —  Tauoni  —  Ckiabrrra. 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  few  remained  in 
Italy  to  whom  posterity  has  assigned  a  considerable 
repntadon  for  their  poetry.  But  the  ensuing  period  nuionoruia 
has  stood  lower,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  opinion  of 
later  ages  than  any  other  since  the  revival  of  letters.  The 
teicentisii,  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  stig- 
matised in  modern  criticism,  till  the  word  has  been  associated 
with  nothing  but  false  taste  and  every  thing  that  should  be 
shunned  and  despised.  Those  who  had  most  influence  in 
leading  the  literary  judgment  of  Italy  went  back,  some  almost 
exclusively  to  the  admiration  of  Petrarch  and  his  contempo- 
raries, some  to  the  various  writers  who  cultivated  their  native 
poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Salvini  is  of  the  former 
class,  Muratori  of  the  latter.* 

S.  The  last  age,  that  is,  the  concluding  twenty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  brouglit  with  it,  in  many 
respects,  a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  Italy.     A  r"'" 
masculine  turn  of  thought,  an  expanded  grasp  of 
philosophy,  a  thirst,  ardent  to  excess,  for  great  exploits  and 

■  HuiBlon.  Delia  Perfetla  PocsU,  is     are  cantained  ninic  rcmaiki  bjr  Salvini, 
one  of  the  bctt  book>  of  criticism  id  tbe    ■  bigolted  Florentine. 
ItslUp  luigusge  ;  in  thu  second  volume 
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nnble  prahe,  has  distingtiislied  the  Icalian  ])eople  of  the  l»»t 
fifty  years  frotii  their  progenitors  of  several  prfccdiiiir  gciier- 
BtiotiH.  It  is  posftilfle  (hat  the  enhanced  relative  iitijwrtaiice 
of  thv  T^iiibiinls  ill  their  national  hteraturv  may  have  not 
heea  n-jthout  its  influence  in  reoileriti^  thu  public  taste  less 
fastidiotis  a»  to  purity  of  Iniiguaire,  less  find  in  that  part  of 
H^sihelic  (liHccrtiiiieDt  which  relates  to  the  graci;  and  fehcily 
of  expression,  while  it  beranie  al&o  more  apt  to  iletiiand 
ongiiiality,  nervousn<>8«,  and  the  po>yvr  of  exciting  emotion. 
The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  may,  in  some  nises, 
have  gained  hy  tiiis  revolution  ;  hut  tliose  of  the  preceding 
ages,  e^pi'ciatly  the  Petrurohisls  whom  Beuiho  had  led,  haw 
cerbunly  lost  ground  in  national  admiration. 

3.  Itubbi,  editor  of  the  voluminoiLt  collection,  called  Par- 
oa»o  Italiano,  had  the  courage  to  extol  the  *'  svicen- 
tisti"  for  tlieir  genius  and  fancy,  and  even  to  place 
them,  in  all  hut  style,  above  their  predecessors. 
"  Give  them,"  he  says,  **  but  grace  and  purity,  take  from 
ihcni  their  capricious  exaggerations,  their  perpetual  and  forced 
metaphors,  yon  will  think  Mariui  the  ttr»t  |)uet  of  Italy,  and 
his  followers,  with  their  fulness  of  imagery  and  personification, 
will  make  you  forget  tlieir  monotonous  prcdec^jssors-  I  do 
not  adviHe  you  to  inuke  a  study  of  the  seicvntisti ;  it  would 
spoil  your  style,  perhaps  yonr  imagination  ;  1  only  tell  you 
that  they  were  the  true  Italian  povts;  they  wanted  a  good 
style,  it  is  admitted,  but  they  were  so  fur  from  wnntiiig  genius 
and  imagination,  that  these  [lerhaps  tended  to  impair  thvir 
style."  • 

•k  ft  is  probable  that  every  native  critic  would  think  some 

[mrts  of  this  panegyric,  and  especially  the  strongly 
lyperbolical  praise  of  Alarini,  carried  too  far.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  \\Tong  in  agreeing  witli 
Ruhl>i,  that  there  is  as  much  catJuJie  poetry,  by  which  I 
mean  that  which  is  good  in  nil  ages  and  countries,  in  some 
of  the  minor  productions  of  the  seventeenth  as  in  those  of  the 
t<ixtci-n(h  age.  Tlie  sunnet?*,  es[H.Tial]y,  have  more  individu- 
ality and  more  meaning.     In  this,  however,  I  should  wish  to 

*  Pamim  ItilivMi.  ml.  ill.    (Avi'OT-     lolainn,  tolhc  vriunarilitMrimMantb 
iwu,  out  of  hii  long  collMtioii  in    fiftr 
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include  the  latt«r  portion  of  the  sevenu!ent]i  ccmtnry.     SalH, 

a  wriu-r  of  more-  tn«tv  and  judgment  t)i»n  Ilubbi,  liiu  recviitly 
taken  the  same  si<ie,  and  remarked  the  superior  originality, 
the  more  d«tcriiiiri«l  iiidlviditalit)',  the  greater  variety  of  sub- 
ject*, nbovu  all,  what  tlie  Italians  now  most  value,  uie  more 
earnest  |iatrif>tism  of  the  later  iMwbt,*  lliose  immetliately 
before  us,  bulon^^inur  to  the  first  half  of  lh«  century,  are  less 
iiunii-rous  than  in  tlie  former  age;  the  sonnetteers  especially 
have  prndui^t-*!  much  le^s ;  and  in  tlie  rolltrlionit  of  |>oi-iry, 
cvun  in  that  of  Hulibi,  uotwitlistaiidinj^  his  eulogy,  they  take 
up  very  little  room.  Some,  however,  have  obtained  a  dursblo 
renown,  and  are  hpttt'r  known  in  Europe  than  any,  except 
the  Tassos,  that  tlouribhcd  iu  th«  last  fifty  yt;ars  of  tlie 
golden  age. 

5,  It  must  In!  confessed  that  the  praise  of  a  masculine 
genius,  either  in  tltoughl  or  language,  cannot  be  A^Anror 
bestowed  on  the  poet  of  the  seventeenth  pentury  ""'"'■ 
wliom  his  contemporaries  moat  admired,  Giovanni  Battista 
Marini.  lie  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  deficient  than  all  the 
rest  In  such  qualities,  and  is  indebted  tu  the  ver^'  opposite 
characteristics  for  the  sinister  influence  winch  he  exerted  on 
llie  public  taste.  He  was  a  Nea|>olitan  by  birth,  and  gave  to 
the  world  his  funious  Adone  in  10^.  As  he  was  then  lifly- 
four  years  old,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  character  of  the 

Eoeni,  that  it  was  in  great  part  ^vritten  long  before ;  and  tte 
ad  already  ac(|uircd  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  other 
works.  The  Adone  was  received  with  an  unbounded  and 
ill-judging  approbation  ;  ill-judging  in  n  critical  sense,  because 
the  faults  of  this  poeui  are  incajinble  of  defenee,  hut  not  un- 
natural, as  mauy  parallel  Instances  of  the  world's  enthusiasii) 
havit  sbowo.  No  one  had  before  carried  the  corruption  of 
taste  so  far  ;  extravagant  metaphors,  false  tlioughts  and 
conceits  on  i*»juivocal  words,  are  very  freipient  in  llie  Adone ; 
and  its  author  stands  accountable  in  some  measure  for  his 
imi[alor»,  who  during  more  than  half  a  century  looked  up 
to  Marini  with  emulous  folly,  aud  frequently  succeeded  in 
greater  deviations  from  pure  taste  without  hts  imagination 
and  elegance. 


*  &1B,  UlM.  Liu.  At  riulic  <«tnitin(utiaa  dc  Cingninf),  *o1.  lU.  p.  434, 
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G.  The  Atlone  is  on«  of  lltc  longest  poiMiis  in  the  woi'ld, 
coiiuuiiine'  more  than  ^k^-OtK)  lines.  He  haa  shown 
som«  uigeiiuity  in  tillio^  up  tin*  CAhvas  of  so  sligtit 
a  sUiry  by  iiddiliotml  incidenu  from  his  ovvti  invention,  and 
by  lon^  epJHoileii  alhiftivu  Co  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But 
the  subject,  ex[Hn)dfd  so  tntvruiiuably,  is  i>siwnlially  destitute 
of  any  superior  interest,  and  fit  only  for  an  enervated  people, 
iMirren  of  high  tltotighu  and  high  actions,  the  Italy,  notwith- 
standing 8om«  bright  exceptioiiB,  of  the  seventeenth  «entur)'. 
If  we  couhl  overcome  this  essential  Honree  of  wenriness,  llic 
Adone  ha^  much  to  delight  our  fancy  nnd  our  ear.  Marini 
»«,  more  thati  any  other  poet,  the  counterfmrt  of  Ovid  ;  his 
fertility  of  imagination,  his  ready  arcumiilation  of  cireum- 
stances  and  expressiomt,  his  easy  tlow  of  liingtiage,  his  har- 
ntonious  versification,  are  in  no  degree  inferior ;  his  faults 
are  aUo  the  same;  for  in  Ovid  we  have  all  Oie  overstraineil 
figures  and  the  false  conixits  of  Marini.  But  the  Italian  poet 
WNis  incapable  of  imitating  the  trnlh  to  nature  and  depth  of 
feeling  which  apjicar  In  mjiny  parts  of  hi^t  ancient  prototype, 
nor  has  he  as  vigorous  an  expression.  Never  does  Munni 
riac  to  any  high  pitch  ;  few  stanzas,  perhajM,  are  remembered 
by  natives  for  their  beauty,  hut  many  are  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing, nil  are  easy  and  musicid.*  '*  IV-rhaps,"  snys  Salfi, 
"  with  the  exception  of  Ariosto,  no  one  has  been  more  a  poet 
by  iiaturt;  than  het;"  a  pniise,  however,  which  may  justly 
seem  hyi>erbolicHl  to  those  who  recall  tlieir  attention  to  the 
highest  RttrihuteM  of  poetry. 


■  Fm  Uaana  of  Ihw  Mvanlli  canli^ 
being  »  choral  tonfi  of  latjin  uiil  l^ic- 
elijuill,  HI*  ihiown  inio  ttrti  'ilritirtfili, 
aiul  liiivii  iHiin  jueuunttil  by  ili«  lulitni 
iin  mrmmliTiiiiy  effort  or  «Ju]l,  ffom  \ti^ 
difficulty  of  •uilAiliii>K  "  >>>Hn  whiril  it 
not  MTOOK  in  [byiun  "iUi  to  much  >]i<iii 
Biiil  twM.  ilucli  Kute  dIv)  ii  'llvidnl 
inlii  lliriHT  |>uit>,  iIk.-iou'Itc*  icpanltly 
•f/riu^'ii/i,  tlioiiuli  mil  rhyming.  Oiia 
■UAH  will  attkv  tliii  elm :  — 

Hot  J'  *nfr4 1'  •damlnn^  r  <1t  pvuplan 
I  f  l*«iial,  1 1«  tvff  htl  pto  imira. 

L' IniifUi.  fll  l.llws-i.  t  dl  \'«HM. 

QbiI  s<BMlri,rh'  ai  (ulfunnmitni 
K  einllDii  *  CuiiillRih  »l  *  Bnimto, 

"^  CmliII.  U.ll«. 


TbDugh  (li<>  mctrioil  ikill  nujr  not  ba 
Cif  the  liijflkot  merit  iji  TyootrVj  il  ii  no 
inofe  la  be  iligliEcd  Umi  fiwilily  of  toueh 
ill  a  psiiiltfr, 

f  Vol.  X IT.  [1.  HT.  'nn;  ilmniclwr  of 
M.-irint*!  poetry  vhich  thii  (liliD  tin* 
givtf,  i*  in  general  Tuiy  ju-n,  ao6  in 
Hooil  tnnln.  ('urnUni  (uli.  12%)  hai  al» 
ilonv  )u"tici%  and  nn  ninnr  thun  jtibticr. 
(i>  Miiiirii.  'rinboMihi  hw  liiiLlly  w«l 
fnoiich  in  bii  faiDur  |  snd  >s  ti>  Miira- 
Uirl.  It  #04  hii  buunrm  (o  restore  4nd 
Riuiilaiit  a  Jiutllj  i>r  UnW,  ollich  Ivn- 
Jurvtl  bim  vmrrr  (iiwanti  ibv  eiwi4(w  of 
lucli  |iorIii  m  Mtriui. 


7-  Muriui  belongs  to  that  very  numerous  body  of  |>OL-ts 
who,  delighted  witb  the  sponUuiinty  of  dieir  iilens,  j^popu. 
never  rt;ject  any  thai  arise  j  their  parental  love  for-  ^^'''■ 
bids  idl  prefereuci-,  and  au  iiiijiiirtiul  law  uf  guvelkind  slinrcs 
their  page  nniong  all  the  ofliiprine  of  tbeir  brain.  Such  were 
Ovid  and  Ltican,  and  »nch  bavti  been  soiiii;  of  our  own  poets 
of  great  i^-cniiui  and  eijuul  fiiaie.  Tlieir  fertility  o^itoniiibiis 
the  rt-ader,  and  he  enjoj's  for  a  time  the  abundant  bantjuet ; 
but  iiatiety  is  too  sure  n  c«iiiM.-(jue»De,  nud  liu  returns  with 
less  pleasure  to  a  second  perusal.  The  censure  of  criticistn 
falls  invBriabty,  and  sometimes  too  harshly,  on  tliis  sort  of 
poetry  ;  it  is  one  of  thoiic  amei  where  tliv  critic  and  tl)e  world 
are  most  at  variani%;  but  tlie  world  is  apt,  in  this  instuuce, 
to  reverse  its  own  Judginuul,  and  yield  to  the  tribiinnl  it  had 
rejected.  "  To  Marini,"  says  an  eniineut  Italian  writer,  "  wc 
owe  tlie  lawlt;ssness  of  composition :  the  ebullition  of  his 
genins,  iurapnble  of  rcstniint,  burst  tlirough  every  bulwark, 
enduring  no  rule  but  that  of  his  own  humour,  which  was  ali 
for  sonorous  verse,  bold  and  ingenious  thoughts,  fantastical 
subJLTls,  a  phraseology  nither  Latin  than  Italian,  and  in  short 
aimed  at  pleasing  by  a  false  appearance  of  beauty.  It  would 
almost  pa»>  belief  how  much  this  stylu  was  admired,  were  it 
nut  so  near  our  own  time  that  we  hear  as  it  were  the  echo  of 
its  praise ;  nor  did  Hanle,  or  Pi-tiarcb,  or  Tasso,  or  perhaps 
any  of  tlie  andcnt  po«ts,  obtain  in  their  lives  so  much  ap- 
plause."* But  Marini,  who  died  in  lQ'23,  had  not  time  to 
enjoy  much  of  this  glory.  Th«  length  of  tl»is  poem,  and  the 
ditfusetiess  which  protiuees  its  leugtli,  render  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  read  through  the  Adone  ;  and  it  tvanta  that  inequality 
which  might  »e<;ure  a  prefiTeuee  to  detached  portions.  'ITie 
story  of  i'syrhe  in  the  fourth  canto  may  (RThaps  be  us  fair 
a  specimen  of  Marini  as  could  be  taken  ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
destroy  the  Wauty  of  that  fablci  nor  wiw  Im;  untitted  to  relatv 
it  ivith  grace  and  interest ;  hut  he  has  displa}*vd  all  the  ble- 
mishes of  his  own  styte.t 


•   CtMcimlvni,  ii.  4T0. 

1  TW  AdcQc  luM  b«*a  ftvquoiilly 
chuffnl  viih  Bwit  ol  dmeii^.  It  »m 
put  «i  Ibc  lun  of  Ihe  Qouwu  inquiritwn, 
uid  ipatc  wrllm  luif*  ilcrin«d  it  Doco- 
nr;  lu  prvlnt  i^jBiiiU  iu  Ikraliuu  ■"«■"■ 

U 


Andtc*  CTM  goa*  M  fiu  n  to  docfan^ 
lliul  iiri  am  taa  ra*d  iIm  Ailuii*  when* 
hunt  M  wdl  u  tinla  U  nut  cvrtupt  i  Bcid 
thM.  twill  (at  the  laki!  at  good  macalt 
md  pwd  poMtj,  il  (hMild  be  taken  out 
oTtTvrjr  aau\  haiuL.     Aft«r  iiieli  hxtva 
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8.  Tlie  S^-cchia  llapita  of  AlessandroTassoni,  puWi»h«(l  at 
Paris  in  i02'2,  is  livltcr  known  in  Kuropf  than 
R.i.iu'of  niight  have  l»een  expected  from  its  local  suhfect, 
idiomndo  stylo,  and  unii)t4-lltgibt«  peraotiidititrs.  It 
turns,  as  tlic  title  imports,  on  one  of  the  petty  wars,  frequent 
among  ilie  Italian  cities  as  Lite  as  th«  twgimiing  of  the  four. 
t«Mitli  century,  wherein  the  Bolo^iese  eii<iwivoure<i  to  rwover 
the  bucket  of  a  well,  which  the  citizens  of  Modcna  in  a  prior 
incursion  had  carried  oQ'.  Tassoni,  by  a  poeti<»l  anachronism, 
mixed  this  with  an  earlier  contest  of  rather  more  dignity  be- 
tween ttie  little  republics,  wlioroin  Enzio,  king  of  Sardinia, 
B  fton  of  Fn-deric  II.,  had  been  ninde  prisoner.  He  lias  been 
reckoned  by  many  the  inventor,  or  at  least  th«  reprodueer  in 
modern  times,  of  th«  mock-beroic  style.*  Pntei,  however, 
hnci  led  the  Hiiy ;  and  when  Tassooi  claims  originality,  it 
must  be  in  a  verj'  limited  view  of  the  execution  of  his  poem. 
He  has  certainly  more  of  parody  than  Ptiici  eoold  have 
attempted ;  tlie  great  poems  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  especially 
the  latter,  supply  him  with  abundant  opportunities  fur  tliis 
ingenious  and  livelvt  but  not  sjiileful,  exercise  of  wit,  and  lie 
has  adroitly  seized  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  contemporary 
Marini.  T^e  combat  of  tlie  cities,  it  may  be  ohser%'ed,  is 
serious  enough,  however  trifling  the  amse,  and  has  its  du« 
proportion  of  .slaughter  ;  but  Tasi<>oni,  very  much  iu  tho 
manner  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  throws  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  the  whole.  The  episodes  are  generally  in  a  still  more 
comic  style.  A  gniceful  facility  and  a  light  humour,  which 
must  have  been  incompnrably  belter  understootl  by  his  coun- 
trymen  and  contemporaries,  make  this  a  very  amusing  |»oem. 
It  is  exempt  from  tiie  bad  tsste  of  the  age  ;  and  the  few  por* 
tioi]8  where  tiie  burlesque  tone  disnppem's  are  versilicd  with 


tivto.  It  nuy  wiin  timordiiury  iliat. 
Umhii^i  Uir  |icK*in  of  H^rini  iniiK  l>j  iU 
Bituiv  bo  ntlirr  ntii[>lit<iiii,  it  ii  liy  ttr 
Um  cfi«a  ID  (iidi  irn  ol^rciion  than  U]« 
Ottinila  FurioKS  ntir  more,  t  believe. 
than  tliv  Piwrjr  ltu««.  K<t  clinrfc  it 
apt  la  b¥  miui*  ***  rii|iru'iE)LiAlj  «ft  thin. 

•  Ilflilpau  wchh  to  arkiiuwlcilj^  him- 
wlf  !><iM>Ifd  lo  Taitoni  Tut  tlie  Liitrin  i 
dFiil  Pope  nuy  have  followed  ho\h  ill  tlii! 
(>t>i  >ki'(vh  at  tiiu  Itapv  ■il'  tiw  I<n.-k, 
liu'ygU   wliHt  liv  lia*  dildvil   14  •  pun:l)^ 


uiHinal  raiicepllon.  Bu(  in  IWl  Ihe 
iiiiick-livniic  or  LiiirlBMjua  fljlc.  Iu  a  gv- 
ii(T«l  (rntvi  i*  10  lutiiial,  and  moraoiet 
M  eomtntta.  that  it  it  idln  to  talk  of  iu 
inmitar.  Whii  dm  U  Italxlaih  Dun 
Qiiiiiili,-.  or.  ill  luJiin.  the  ionianc<c  of 
Iliirtiililu,  ^1  (■liitt  tlwa  I'auoni?  Wliat 
fW  ar*  tbr  pvpitljir  t4lc«  of  cliiMrvn. 
Jobd  the  (Iij;>iilsci<tc.  nntt  mnny  munt? 
Tht  )iacni  of  Ta^oni  hutl  a  very  JUt^t 
rvpuljiiiuii.  Voluiri'  illd  it  inj>itlic«> 
Ihuu^h  it  wix  mtic^i  to  lin  ovn  line. 
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much  elpgnnc«.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  observed,  that  the 
C«uiit  d«  Culagiie,  one  of  his  most  luiticrous  character!*,  bears 
u  certain  mseniblaace  to  Iludibras,  both  by  his  Itwkward  and 
tlastardly  Hppeiimiice  ns  a  knight,  nnd  by  iits  ridiculous  iid- 
dii'»»«s  to  the  )ndy  whom  he  woos.*  None,  however,  will 
question  the  orifjinaliiv  of  Butler, 

9.  Bui  thu  poet  of  whom  Italy  han,  in  later  times,  been 
far  more  proud  than  of  IVfnrini  or  Tasnoiii  was 
{'hifUirera.  Of  his  long  life  the  greater  juirl  fell  """ 
witliin  the  sixt«-enth  century  ;  and  some  of  his  poems  were 
published  before  its  elos** ;  but  he  has  geiierally  been  con- 
sidered lis  belonging  lo  the  present  [Kriod.  Chiiibreru  is  the 
founder  of  a  school  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  Italy,  renilered 
afterwards  mure  famous  by  GuidJ,  which  aHi-cb'd  the  name 
of  Pindaric.  It  is  the  Theltan  lyre  which  they  boast  to  strike: 
it  is  from  tlie  fountain  of  Dircc  that  they  draw  their  inspir- 
ation ;  and  these  allusions  arc  as  fre<]uent  in  tlieir  verse,  as 
those  to  V'alclusa  and  tlie  Sorga  in  tlie  followers  of  J'etrarch. 
(^hiiibrera  borrowed  from  Pindar  that  gnntdeur  of  sound,  ttmt 
pomp  of  epithets,  that  rich  swell  of  imagery,  that  unvarying 
majesty  of  conception,  which  distinguish  the  odes  of  both 

tioet«.  He  is  less  frequently  harsh  or  turgid,  though  the 
ntter  blemish  has  been  sometimes  observed  in  him,  but  wants 
also  the  masculim^  condensation  of  his  proloty|)e  ;  nor  does  he 
deviate  so  fretjuently,  or  with  so  rimch  [wwer  of  iinaginatrim, 
into  such  dig'ressiuns  as  tliose  which  genertitly  shade  from  our 
eyes,  in  u  skilful  profusion  of  ornantent,  the  vietors  of  the 
(irt^ian  games  whom  Pindar  professes  to  celebnitc.  The 
poet  of  the  house  of  Medici  and  of  other  princes  of  Italy, 
great  at  least  io  their  own  time,  was  not  so  niueh  t-un>|>i'^lled 
tu  desert  his  immcdiale  std>)ect,  as  he  who  was  )>iiid  for  an 
ode  by  some  i\Testler  or  box*'r,  who  coidd  only  be<rome  wor- 
thy of  heroic  song  by  attaching  Ins  name  to  the  ancient 
fflories  of  hi«  unlive  city.  The  profuse  employment  of  my- 
thologind  alUiMons,  frigid  as  it  appears  at  pii-Sii-nt,  was  so 
customary,  that  u-e  can  hardly  impute  to  it  much  hUme;  and 
it  seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  style  which   was  stii- 


d 


■  CiDtviX.  aiul  XL     II  vmi  liUonded  m  ■  iMicub  on  Slarini,  bat  rqimcBti a 
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rllou!iIy  formed  on  the  Pindaric  model.*  Ilie  odes  of  Chin- 
brcm  lire  uftvii  p:Liif<;ynciil,  uiid  his  ti)anii«r  was  nell  fitted 
for  that  style,  though  soraetinies  w«  Iiave  ceased  to  admir« 
ll»w«  whom  he  wxtols.  Hut  he  is  not  ciniiifinl  for  purity  of 
taste,  iior,  I  h«!ieve,  of  Tuscan  Inii^un^t- :  he  eiidejivourwi  to 
foree  the  idiom,  morn  than  it  would  U-ar,  by  constructions  ftiid 
iiivcrsiiiiis  Uirroweil  from  the  ancient  loiiyncs;  and  ihest-  odt-s, 
ajileiidid  mid  noble  ofithey  are,  beiir  in  the  cstitnution  of  erittcit 
nome  marks  of  the  seventfienth  century.t  I'he  satiricul  cpis* 
tlH  of  Chiabrera  ure  praised  hy  Salfi  M  written  in  a  moral 
Horatiati  tone,  abounding  with  his  own  experience  and  allu- 
sions to  his  lime,  t  But  iu  no  other  kind  of  poetry  has  he 
been  tio  highly  suecetisful  as  in  U>c  lyric ;  and,  thongh  the 
Grecian  robe  is  never  cast  away,  lie  imitated  Anaereon  with 
as  nmch  skill  as  Pindar.  "  Hi:*  lighter  odes,"  aays  Cres- 
cimbeni,  "  are  most  beimtirni  and  elegant,  full  of  grace,  vivn- 
cit)-,  spirit,  and  delicacy,  adornetl  with  pleasing  inventions, 
and  di^vring  iu  uutliing  but  language  from  itiose  of  Anaereon. 
Uis  dithyntnibics  I  hold  ineapable  of  being  excelled,  all  the 
<|unlilies  required  in  such  compositions  being  nnited  with  a 
Certiiin  nobleness  of  expression  which  elevated  all  it  touches 
upon."  $ 

It).  Thfi  greatest  iyric  poet  of  Greece  was  not  more  the 
model  of  Chiahrera  than  his  Roman  competitor  was  of  Testi. 
"  Had  lie  been  more  attentive  to  the  choice  of  his  expres- 
sion," says  Cn^ciinbcni,  "he  might  have  curnei)  the  name  of 
the  TuM^m  Homee."  The  faults  of  his  age  are  s<nd  to  be 
frequently  discernible  in  Testl  ;  but  there  is,  to  an  onlinary 
rcailer,  an  Horatian  elegance,  a  certain  charm  of  grace  and 
ease  in  his  cauzoni,  which  render  them  pleasing.  One  of 
these,  beginning,  Kuseelletto  orgi^lioso,  is  highly  admired 
by  Muratori,  t)w  besl,  periia{>s,  of  the  ludiun  critics,  and  one 
not  slow  Ut  censure  any  defects  of  taute.  It  apparently  alludes 
to  some  enemy  in  the  court  of  Mod«na.l!     The  character  of 


*  Stilt  jiiitifin  ihv  (omiDUNl  intro- 
daction  of  m;riholDg7  b^  ihu  lulian 
potU,  on  thic  gmuud  Ibat  ii  viu  a  part 
of  Iliuir  nalionil  InlioiUncc,  wwcinlrtl 
viUi  Uii'  luuuiitnMiu  Aiii)  n«oll«ttii»M  of 
lliair  ir'"';-  Thn  wmld  bv  marc  to  Ibc 
puqKHv  if  tlib  iDjthoIogj  line)  nm  been 
nlnwM  ctrlu^iclf  Urtck.     liut  |Miluii» 


4ll  llial  wat  at  cUaiosI  anliiitiitr  miglit 
be  blnndml  in  ihrii  tmlimcnls  with  thn 
OMOIOIJ  of  Itoiiw. 

t  Said,  lii.  asa 

i   Id.  liii.  9019. 

j  Sloiia  dulls  vulgnr  pomia,  ii.  4fS. 
U   TliM  cMiton  ii  in  Mathias,  C«mp»>- 
ntoiMili  Litici,  Ii.  isa 
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Teati  was  ambidous  and  reatless,  his  life  spent  in  seeking  and 
partly  in  enjoying  public  ofEces,  but  terminated  in  prison. 
He  bad  taken,  says  a  later  writer,  Horace  for  hia  model ;  and 
perhaps  like  him  he  wished  to  appear  sometimes  a  stoic, 
sometimes  an  epicurean  ;  but  he  knew  not  like  him  how  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  either  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus,  so  as  to  lead 
a  tranquil  and  independent  life.* 

11.  The  imitators  of  Chiabrera  were  generally  unsuccess- 
ful;  they  became  hyperbolical  and  exaggerated.  ti\nauaw. 
The  translation  of  Pindar  by  Alessandro  Adimari,  """ 
though  not  very  much  resembling  the  original,  has  been 
praised  for  its  own  beauty.  But  these  poets  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Marinists,  to  whom  they  are  much  supe- 
rior. Ciampoii,  whose  Kime  were  published  in  16SS,  may 
perhaps  be  the  best  after  Chiabrera.  f  Several  obscure  epic 
poems,  some  of  which  are  rather  to  be  deemed  romances,  are 
commemorated  by  the  last  historian  of  Italian  literature. 
Among  these  is  the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  Graziani,  pub- 
lished in  1650.  Salfi  justly  observes  that  the  subject  is  truly 
epic  ;  but  the  poem  itself  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of 
episodical  intrigues  without  unity.  The  style,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  is  redundant,  the  similes  too  frequent  and 
monotonous ;  yet  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  heroic  poems  which 
had  intervened  since  that  of  Tasso.  t 


Sect.  U.  —  On  Spanish  Poetry. 

Somancei  —  The  Argetuoiiu  —  ViUegai  —  Gongora,  and  Ait  Sclieol. 

12.  The  Spanish  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  be 
arranged  in  three  classes.     In  the  first  we  might  ^^y,^ 
place  that  which  was  formed  in  the  ancient  school,  ^^^^""i 
though  not  always  preserving  its  characteristics ; 
the  short  trochaic  metres,  employed  in  the  song  or  the  ballad, 

■  SalB,  liLSBl.  ipvalts   leu   lionounbly    of   Ciunpoli. 

t  Id.   p.  303.     Tiraboaelil.   li.  3()4.     N.  1451. 
liaiUet.    on    tiie    auUiorilr    of    ollieta,        (  Id.  vol.  liii.  p.  M — 139. 
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altogetli<>r  national,  or  aspiring  (o  be  such,  eillier  in  thi-ir 
8ut>JL-«(8  or  in  tiivir  style.  In  tli<!  secoitd  would  stand  that  Co 
wliicli  tbf  imitation  of  the  Italians  hail  given  ri^e,  cliv  school 
of  Itoaran  and  C>ar<-ila.sHi> ;  and  with  thi;»«!  we  might  \th\ce 
uIku  ttw  i-'pic  poems  which  do  not  uvm  to  he  e^^miially 
difTemnt  from  similar  productions  of  Italy.  A  third  iuk! 
not  iiiconsideratilc  division,  though  ]em  rxtenmvc  limn  thu 
others,  is  conipotM'd  of  the  poetrj'  of  gooti  eunse  ;  the  didac- 
tic, semi-sfitirical,  Horatiaii  Htyle,  of  which  Mendo^it  wns  the 
foundor,  and  several  specimens  of  which  occur  in  the  Par- 
uaso  Hspuiiol  of  St'dano. 

13.  The  romances  of  the  Cid  and  many  others  are  re- 
Th«»-  ferred  hy  the  most  coni|)etent  jwdgps  to  the  reign 
""•"■  of  Philip  III.  •  These  are  by  no  mefnis  utnoug 
the  hi-^t  of  Spsnisli  romances,  and  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect that  so  artificial  n  «(tylc-  as  the  imitation  of  ancient 
manners  and  sentiments  hy  |MM:ts  in  wholly  a  diflercnt  siat« 
of  society,  though  some  men  of  talent  might  succeed  in  it, 
wouhl  soon  d«^enerate  intoun  nfTcctcd  mamierisTn.  The  Ita- 
lian style  continued  to  be  cidtivated  ;  under  Philip  III.,  the 
decline  of  Spain  in  poetry,  as  in  anus  and  national  power, 
was  not  so  strikin^^  us  ofterwards.  .Several  poets  belong  to 
the  a|!e  of  that  prince,  and  even  that  of  Philip  IV,  was  not 
destitute  of  men  of  merited  reputation,  t      ;Vniong  tliu  best 


dnctnnolM,  nraAludot,  ronixH.  &i-.  }»i% 
Tliu  MwJittli  laiojineoi,  villi  ■  litw  vi. 
c(^|J(uj"*.  "id  Uatift*  it(  the  Cid,  nrv  ni- 
rrilwd  Iiir  Uiii  sulhur  lo  tlvr  UtKr  pari 
oT  thu  litinolh  and  Ihe  Am  Iwirol'  ihc 
Hrtcntrvntli  Fcnlurj'.  In  ihc  pKEjiiv  ii) 
B  fiimitT  ptibltcDllon,  KoinuiCM  Moriv 
cc«^  llii*  wrltfT  ha«  ktjil,  Coti  todij^  Uu 
romoiwiFi  *|iiu  piibliRinitn  tu  mo  lil'io 
piticniMii  bI  (iglo  16^  J  algiino)  pooH 
•  priawifno  del  I7~.  ham  suiam  wn 
doietinoKldiiv  (wru  im  obru  liui  llrgado, 
J  DMiveido  ]Iv|^  i  Is  pMitrliW.  It 
M«nw  nianifttt  Ihin  intcnisl  i'viVIviiims 
without  <nlinl  kiKiwlnl;;^  of  ilii'  laii- 
guagc.  that  Ibo"?  rclnling  (a  Ihc  Cid  Uv 
out  uf  llw  middle  agn,  Ihoagb  loniv 
ttvm  Jttlll  iucUncd  M  girc  Iticin  *  liigli 
•niii|iiily.  It  Li  not  MifficUnt  In  lajr  Ihn 
thv  Innjciingi'  liw  bpRi  mmlFniiHd  ;  (he 
wliolv  ■Iruciiiiv  of  IhrK  balladi  ■<  irdo. 
lent  uf  n  Ion   igT  i  and  If  the   Spauioh 


rritiuk  ■K''**  '"'  ('■■^  '  kiiDW  not  wliy 
rori'igiiTk  ^lUuId  itlnvtf  a|£9ihitt  thrri^  — ^ 
[tc  n  Imrdl^.  |H-r!rn|i%  iicruiflarj  to  vara 
lh«  mdr-t,  iliui  Ihif  cilrbrauid  Irmn  piH'in 
on  Ihc  Cid  ia  nut  tvck^ntd  among  iIick 
lomjuitM. — IStS.] 

t  Anloiiiu  latUim  miliiiuiiili'd  [miiiio 
■in  «  |»iH*in  (ft  Oir  i^iic  cInA,  Ihv  Hit.- 
nirtlii  <if  llalliuviiB,  piiI>li>liiKl  M  Mndriil 
ill  IG-J},  ihcii.if:li  lie  twnploini  iliai  in  hi* 
own  one  it  lay  hid  in  ibv  conmn  of 
!»n>kH-IU'rii*  limp.  Itolhucii*.  In  lila 
ikpifiijin.  hUH  left  all  !{|Miiifcti  ikm^Iji  far 
Iwhinil  hini.  Tlic  nibjict  of  liii  poem  it 
Ihc  very  common  fable  af  ItoiLCf^Allcft. 
Dime,  M  nioiv  Juilli-iiiiu  and  (■■■tMinabt* 
ciiUc  (lian  All1ul]E(^  u-iiilb'  hi<  di:iiiv<iniia 
aluuliiUr  iirovtnini-iiFC of  Hiilbuclia, giTn 
him  11  rc^piTlnblo  |»iaco  firnong  the  many 
(.■pic  wrilcii  of  Spttifi.  13m  1  do  iiul  find 
him  mviiiiiMU'rl  in  lIoulvrH'irk. ;  in  fiici. 
txiot-t  tit  Tlu'hL'  [XH-niK  nrv  very  vcafvfs  and 
arp  trnwurci  for  Ihc  biblioniuiiM*. 
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were  two  Itrotliers,  Liijxirc-io  aiii)  Bartlwlomew  Argeiisola. 
Thes«  wer*!  rhit-fly  tliMiiiguUhed  in  what  I  Iiavt- 
«allv(l  thtt  tliird  or  Hoi-atiaii  luaiiner  of  S|)aiiisli 
poetry,  tJiougli  tliey  by  no  means  coiifiiiud  thviii- 
selve^  to  any  peculiar  style.  '*  Lupercio,"  says  Bouterwek, 
"  formMl  l>is  style  after  Uonice  with  iiu  l«ss  assiduity  than 
Luis  dt!  Leon  ;  but  he  did  not  possess  tJte  soft  entliusiasiii  of 
tliat  pious  puct,  who  iu  tlic  religious  spirit  of  his  po«try  ia 
so  totidly  unlike  Horace.  An  understauding  at  ouce  solid 
and  ingenious,  subject  to  no  extravagant  illusion,  yet  full 
of  truv  poetii.'  feeling,  and  an  inia^nalion  more  plastic  than 
creative,  impart  a  more  perfect  Horatiau  colouring  to  the 
odes,  a.s  well  as  to  the  candonea  and  sonnets  of  Lapereio. 
He  closely  imitated  Horace  in  his  didactic  satires,  a  style  of 
composition  in  which  no  Spanish  poet  bad  preceded  liim. 
But  lie  never  suDVeeded  in  attaining  th«  bold  combination  of 
ideas  whicli  cliaracteiises  the  ode  style  uf  Horace  ;  and  his 
conceptions  have  tlierefor<>  seldom  any  thing  like  the  Hora- 
tian  enertc)'.  On  the  other  hand,  all  his  poems  express  no 
less  prt-cision  of  tanfjuage  tliaii  the  models  after  wliicli  he 
formed  his  style.  His  odes,  iii  particular,  are  clmractenBed 
by  a  picturesque  tone  of  expression  wliicli  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  from  \'irgil  rather  than  from  Horace.  'Ilie  extra* 
vagimt  metaphors  by  which  some  of  Herrera's  odes  are 
defornii^)  were  uniformly  .ivoided  by  Lujwrcio."*  The 
genius  o(  Bartholomew  Argensola  was  very  like  that  of  his 
brotlier,  nor  are  their  writings  ea^ly  distinguishable ;  but 
Bouterwek  assigns,  on  the  whole,  a  higher  place  to  Bartho- 
lomew. Dieze  inclines  to  tlie  same  judgment,  and  thinks 
the  eulogy  of  Nicolas  Antonio  on  these  brotliers,  extravagant 
as  it  seems,  not  lieyond  their  merits. 

14.  But  another  poet,  Manuel  liatevan  de  V'illegas,  whose 
poems,  written  in  wry  early  youth,  entitled  Ama- 
torias  or  Krolit'as,  were  published  in  lt>'-20,  lias 
attained  a  still  higher  reputation,  t^pecialiy  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Dieze  calls  liim  "  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets  of 
Spuin,  excellent  in  the  various  styles  he  has  employed,  but 
aboVe  all  in  his  odes  and  songs,     llis  original  )KM>ms  are  full 


■  Hitt  of  Spuukli  UtsWuKc.  p.  396. 
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of  gttnius ;  his  translations  of  Horace  aiirl  Aiiacroon  niigtit 
often  pass  for  original.  Few  surpass  Iiim  in  tuirmoiiy  of  vers«  ; 
he  h  the  Spaiiisli  Anarreon,  the  poet  of  the  (iraoe»."  * 
Boutcnvck,  A  more  dii(<-rimiDnting  ju<)$rv  titan  Difzv,  who  is 
perhaps  rnther  valuable  for  research  than  for  taste,  has  ob- 
mnraa,  that  "  the  graceful  Itixurinnce  of  the  poetry  of 
Ville^iUi  lius  no  {MraDel  in  motk'rn  litrr<iturc ;  an<l  ^-mTiilly 
RjH-akin^,  no  modern  writer  has  so  well  succeeded  in  blend- 
ing^  lh«  spirit  of  ancient  poetry  tvith  the  modern.  Hut 
constantly  to  observe  that  corrot'trieM  of  idi^is  whidi  dis- 
tinffiiished  the  classical  compositionH  of  antiquity,  was  by 
Villegas,  as  by  most  Spanish  po*t»,  considered"  too  rigid  a 
recjuisition,  inid  an  unnecvs^ary  restraint  on  genius.  Ho 
aci'ordingly  sometimes  degenerates  into  conceits  and  images, 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  which  arc  clinracteristic  of  the 
author's  nnliun  nnd  age.  For  instance,  in  one  of  his  odes 
in  which  he  entreats  Lyda  to  suffer  her  tresses  to  flow,  he 
says  tliat  *  agitated  by  Zephyr,  her  locks  would  occasion  a 
thousand  deaths,  and  subdue  a  thousand  lives;'  and  then  l>a 
a<bU,  in  a  strain  of  extravagnnre,  surpassing  that  of  the 
Marinists  '  that  the  sun  himself  would  cease  to  give  light, 
if  he  did  not  snatch  beams  from  her  raittant  countenance  to 
illumine  the  lywt.'  IJut  faults  of  tliis  glaring  kind  are  by  no 
means  frequent  in  the  [wetry  of  Villegas,  and  the  fnM.'inating 
grace  with  which  he  emidates  his  models,  operates  with  so 
powerful  a  charm,  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  some 
little  affectations,  from  which  b«  could  scarcely  be  expected 
entirely  to  abstain,  is  easily  overlooked  by  the  reader."t 
lo,  Qucvedu,  who  having  borne  the  surname  of  Villegas, 
^^^.  has  sometimes  be«fn  confounded  with  the  jwiet  we 
have  just  named,  is  )H-tler  known  in  Europe  for  bis 
pro«e  than  his  verse ;  but  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
poems  Itoth  serious  and  roniic  or  satirical.  The  latter  arc 
by  much  the  mom  esteemed  of  the  two.  He  wrote  hur- 
lcs4|nu  poetry  with  success,  hut  it  is  freciuently  unintelligible 
except  to  natives.  In  satire  he  adopter!  the  .luveiialian 
stylv.t  A  few  more  ntight  jierhnps  be  added,  especially 
Enpinel,  a  poet  of  the  classic   school,   Dorju  de  Esquillace, 


■   GnwIiioIiU'  it*   Spauoclien    tlicliU 
Lantl,  (L  -no. 


t   Itoiilvnruk.  i.  479. 
t   Id.  p.  «i«. 
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once  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  is  called  by  Boulcnvek  tint  last 
representative  of  that  style  iii  Spain,  but  more  worthy  of 
praise  for  witliHtaiidinfi;^  the  had  taste  of  his  (-(iii(fii)poraricji 
than  for  aiiy  vigour  of  genius,  and  ChriHlophtT  iIl-  In  .Ml-iiii.* 
No  Portuguese  poetry  about  this  time  seeinH  to  be  worthy  of 
Dotice  in  Kuropeaii  literature,  though  Mauiift  Faria  y  SnuNa 
and  a  few  tnurc-  might  attain  a  toail  ruputiition  by  !>uuMcti< 
anii  other  amatory  verse. 

I  ti.  The  original  blemish  of  Spanish  writing  both  in  pros« 
nii<]  verse  had  Iwen  nti  oxoetis  of  eHbrt  to  sHy  uvery  D,f,«,  ^r 
thiug  in  an  unusual  manuer,  n  deviation  from  tlm  '■^"HH^mi 
beaten  pnlhs  of  sentiment  and  language  in  a  wider  '""' 
eurvc  than  good  taste  permits.  Taste  is  the  presiding 
focully  whieh  regulates,  in  all  works  within  her  jurisdirlioii, 
the  struggling  powers  of  imaginatioi),  emotion,  and  reason. 
Bach  has  its  claim  to  mingle  in  the  compositiou  ;  each  may 
sometimes  l>e  allowed  in  a  great  measure  to  predominate ; 
and  a  phk^matic  application  of  what  men  call  common  sense 
in  a-sthetie  criticism  is  almost  as  repugnant  to  its  principles  as 
a  dereliction  of  all  reason  for  the  sake  of  fantastic  absurdity. 
Taste  also  must  determine,  by  an  intuitive  sense  of  right 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  regulates  the  manners  of 
polished  life,  to  what  extent  the  most  simple,  the  most  ob- 
vious,  tlte  most  natural,  and  lliererure,  in  a  popular  meaning, 
the  most  true,  ts  to  be  modified  by  a  studions  introduction  of 
the  new,  the  striking,  and  the  beautiful,  so  that  neither  what 
is  insipid  and  trivial,  nor  yet  what  is  forced  iind  atlected, 
may  displease  as.  In  Spain,  as  we  have  observeil,  tJie  latter 
was  always  the  prevailing  fault.  Tlic  public  taste  had  Iwen 
formed  on  bad  models,  on  the  Oriental  poetry,  metaphorical 
beyond  all  perceptible  analooy,  and  on  that  of  tlie  Pro- 
vencals, false  in  sentiment,  false  in  conception,  false  in  image 
and  figure.  The  national  character,  proud,  swelling,  and 
ceremonious,  conspired  to  give  an  inflated  tone  ;  it  was  also 
grave  and  sentcnliuus  rather  than  lively  or  delicate,  and 
therefore  fond  of  a  strained  and  ajnbrtious  style.  These 
vices  of  writing  are  carried  to  excess  in  romances  of  chi* 
valry,  whidi  bccmuc  ridiculous  iu  the  eyes  of  sensible  men, 

•    Dwierirck.  p.  tSH. 
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liiit  w«r«  certainly  very  popular  ;  thoy  nffect  al&o,  though  in 
a  ililTeiYiit  iimiiin'r,  inui'ti  uf  thu  SpuiiiHli  prosu  of  tliv  six- 
teenth coiitui'y,  and  they  belong  tu  a  great  ileal  of  the  poetry 
of  ttuit  iige,  tliuugli  it  must  he  onned  that  much  appears 
wholly  exempt  from  thi-iii,  aiul  written  in  a  very  pure  and 
classical  sptnt.  Cervantes  atrov'e  by  example  atitl  by  pre- 
cept to  maintain  good  taate  ;  and  some  of  his  contcmporarieti 
took  the  same  line.*  But  they  liud  to  fight  against  the 
predominant  turn  of  tlieir  nation,  which  »ooii  gave  the  vic- 
tory to  one  of  the  woret  manners  of  writing  that  ever  dis- 
graced public  favour. 

17.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  what  is  strictly  called 
ft^ns^  a  classical  style,  or  one  formed  upon  tlie  beiit  models 
(^/m*  of  Greece  and  Rome,  thaii  )M>dantry.  I'liis  was 
•""""*'  nevertheless  the  weed  that  overspread  the  law  of 
literature  io  those  ugv»  when  Greece  nnu  Rome  were  die 
chief  objects  of  veneration.  Without  an  intiniate  discernment 
of  tlicir  bentily  it  was  easy  to  copy  alluKion^  that  were  no 
longer  inbilligible,  to  counterfeit  trains  of  thought  that  be- 
longed to  )>ast  times,  to  force  reluctant  i<IIoins  into  modern 
form,  us  some  arc  said  to  dress  after  a  lady  for  \vIiom  nature 
has  done  more  tlian  for  tbemseiveii.  I'rom  the  revival  of 
letters  downwards  tliis  had  been  more  or  less  observable  iu 
the  lefirtied  men  of  Euro|je,  and  after  that  rlasa  {[tew  more 
extensive,  in  the  current  literature  of  modern  languages. 
Pedantry,  which  consisted  in  utmeoesMiry,  and  perhaps  unin* 
telligible,  references  to  ancient  learning,  was  afterwards  com- 
bined with  other  artilices  to  obtain  the  same  end,  far-fetched 
metaphors  and  extravagant  conoeit-i.  The  French  versifiers 
of  ttie  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  eminent  in 
both,  as  the  works  of  Honsard  and  Un  Harias  attest.  We 
might,  indeed,  take  tlie  Creation  of  DuBartas  more  properly 
than  the  Euphues  of  our  English  Lilly,  which  though  very 
affected  and  unpleasing,  does  hardly  such  violence  to  comuioa 
speech  and  common  sense,  for  the  type  of  the  style  which,  in 
toe  early  jiart  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  popular  in 
several  countries,  but  especially  in  Spain,  through  the  mis- 
placed labours  of  Gongora. 


*  CvmntM^  i«  hii  Viige  del  Pirauo.     tj\r  ;  but  th'n.  Dine  ■■; i,  u  alt  Ironicat. 
ptaba  GoagaiM,  uid  crca  JnitMct  hU     Gewb.  dcr  Diditkuiut,  |i.  -tSO. 
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18,  Luis  (lu  Goiigoni,  a  man  of  very  consitltTnUu  talonts, 
and  rapable  of  writing  well,  as   he  lias  rIiowd,  in 
(lifl'iToiU  styles  of  po«try,  was  itnforiuiiat<.-ly  k-d  by 

an  anibitiouii  desire  of  jiojiulnrity  to  introduce  one  which 
should  render  1)!»>  nnnie  immortal,  an  it  has  done  in  a  mode 
wliicli  he  did  hut  di-sign.  This  was  his  esti/o  cu/to,  as  it 
waa  usually  called,  or  highly  polished  phraseology,  wherein 
every  word  seems  to  have  been  out  of  its  untiiml  plar*.  "  fn 
fulfihiu-nt  of  this  object,"  says  Bouterwck,  "  lie  furuicd  for 
himself,  with  the  most  laborious  assiduity,  a  style  as  uncora* 
mon  as  affected,  and  opjiosed  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
Spanish  language,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  He  narliciilarly 
endeavoured  to  introdue*  into  his  native  tongue  the  iutricato 
COnstruclion»  of  the  Cireek  anil  Latin,  though  sueh  an  arrange* 
ment  of  words  had  never  been  atlt^'Ui pti.il  in  Spanish  com- 
position. He  consetjuoiitly  found  it  noet-ssary  to  invent  a 
particular  iiystem  of  punctuation,  in  order  to  render  the  sense 
of  his  verses  inlelligibtt;.  Not  satisAed  with  (hin  patchwork 
kind  of  phnisei>lo<ry,  he  atfccted  to  attach  an  extraordinary 
depth  of  meaning  to  each  word,  and  to  dilTiise  an  air  of 
superior  dignity  over  his  whole  style.  In  Gongora's  poetry 
the  mast  common  words  received  a  totally  new  signification  ; 
and  in  order  to  impart  perfection  to  his  fsti/o  cu/to,  he  sum- 
moned all  his  mytnolflgical  U-arning  to  his  aid."*  *'  God- 
gora,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  wiis  the  founder  of  a  sect  iit 
literature.  The  stylo  called  iu  Castilian  cu/tismo  owes  ita 
origin  to  him.  This  affectation  consists  in  using  language 
so  iHtlanitc,  metaphors  so  strained,  and  constructions  so  in- 
Yolved,  that  few  readers  have  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
understand  the  words,  and  still  fewer  ingenuity  to  discover 
the  allusion,  or  patience  to  unravel  the  sentences.  These 
ftutbora  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  invention  of  letters  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  but  of  concealing  their  ideas."t 

19.  "  TI>B  Gongorists  formed  »  strong  party  in  literature, 
and  carried  with  tliem  the  public  voice.      If  we  were 

to  b«nevc  some  writers  ol  the  seventeenth  century,  J^J,""*"' 
he  was  the  greatest  povt  of  Spain.]     The  agu  of 


•   Ilmilftmk.  p.  4S1.  t   Ditw,    f.iSO.      NkoIm     Antonio. 

t  LdtiI    ItallaiuT*    Lope  4tt   Vtga.    tolhs  dligricr  oT  hii  judgnieni,  maia- 

p.  «4.  uini    ttili    viih  Ui«  moil  ciin«>^nl 
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Cervan{cs  WRs  over,  uor  was  tliere  vitality  enough  in  tlie 
crilini^m  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  to  resist  the  contagion. 
Two  sects  Boon  ajipeiired  imiong  tht-M  ctdtoristos;  one  who 
retained  iJiat  name,  and  like  their  mast«r,  ufTvcted  n  ccrluiti 
predion  of  style ;  anothei*,  c»llt.-<l  coiicepfistns,  which  went 
stilt  greater  leugtlis  iti  exlravngnnci',  dvsirous  only,  i(  might 
seem,  of  expreasin^jr  absurd  ideas  in  unnatural  Inuguti^v.* 
The  prevalence  of  such  a  disease,  for  no  other  analogy  can 
M  fitly  be  u»cd,  would  »e«m  to  have  been  a  btid  prettage  for 
Spain  i  but  in  fact,  like  otiier  diseases,  it  did  hut  make  the 
tour  of  Gurope,  and  rage  worse  in  some  countries  than  in 
others.  It  had  s|}ent  itself  in  Fmnoe,  when  it  was  at  its 
iK-iglit  in  Italy  and  England.  I  do  not  perceive  the  close 
connextou  of  the  esti/o  cuUo  of  (iongora  with  tliat  of  Marini, 
whom  both  Itouterwek  and  tx>rd  Holland  suppose  to  have 
formed  h\*  own  taste  on  the  SjMinish  school.  It  seeuis  nithcr 
too  severe  an  imputation  on  that  luost  ingenious  and  fertile 
poet,  who,  as  has  already  bven  observed,  has  no  filter  parallel 
than  Ovid.  The  strained  metaphors  of  the  Adonc  are  easily 
collected  by  critics,  and  seem  extravagant  in  juxtaposition, 
but  they  recur  only  at  intervals  ;  while  those  of  CJoiigora  arc 
studiously  forced  into  every  line,  and  arc  besides  inn>mpanil>ly 
more  refined  and  obscure.  His  style,  indeed,  seems  to  he 
like  that  of  Lycupbron,  without  ihi-  excuse  of  that  ]irophetical 
mystery  which  breaches  a  certain  uwfulness  over  the  syndiolic 
language  of  the  Cassandra.  Nor  am  I  convinced  that  oar 
own  uietiiphysical  poetry  in  ilic  reigns  of  James  and  Charkra 
had  much  to  do  with  either  Marini  or  Gougora,  except  as  it 
bore  marks  of  the  same  vice,  a  restless  ambition  to  excite 
wonder  by  overstepping  tlic  boundaries  of  tinture. 


cnloKT  on  Ovngoni  anil  Uulli»  nipi«  vho     pneUMS    ll.   Manual  ilc   FuU  y 

tarn  i   but    Uh   ncil   tgt  unhnitDtiiiglj  Soon,  xirn  Don  Svbulluii  l)iv  rrvlit  or 

rurenvd  (h«  •entedoc.     Tbt  PortugucH  IkvIiik  Imn  tlut  lini   wlio  irrol*  it  lit 

h»«  laid  claim  to  (hv  laiilo  cutia  ••  pruw. 
OtAi  iiropcrlj,  and  «nc  oT  thuii  vrilrre        ■  Boutnvcl^  p.  -tSH. 
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Malh(;kbk,  h  very  few  of  whose  poems  bcloDg  to  the 
last  ccnturv,  but  the  trniittfr  mrt  to  the  first  twenty 
years  ol  the  present,  gave  a  polish  and  a  prace  to  iJmj 
lyric  poetry  of  France  which  has  rendered  his  imnic  ct-Ichrated 
in  la-r  crilimm.  Tlie  public  tast«  ol"  that  country  is  (or  I 
shouifl  nitlier  say,  used  to  be)  more  iutolerant  of  defects  in 
poetry  than  rigorous  in  its  demands  of  excellency;.  MnlheriM.*, 
tlKTofore,  who  substituted  a  regular  and  at'curutc  versilitation, 
n  style  pure  and  generally  free  from  pedantic  or  colloquial 
phrasef!,  and  a  sustaine<]  tone  of  what  were  reckoned  elevated 
tlioughts,  fur  the  more  iinoi]nal  strains  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, acquired  a  reputation  which  may  lead  some  of  his  readers 
to  dissp]M)inlment.  And  this  is  likely  to  he  increased  by  a 
very  few  lines  of  greflt  beauty  which  are  kno^tn  by  heart. 
These  stand  too  mnch  alone  in  his  iracms.  In  general,  we 
find  ill  th«ni  neither  imagery  nor  sentiment  that  vicid  us 
delight.  He  is  less  mythologicat,  less  affectw),  Iiws  given  to 
frigid  hyperboles  than  his  predecessors,  but  far  too  much  so 
for  any  one  accustomed  to  real  poetry.  In  the  panegj'rica) 
odes  Malherbe  displavs  some  felicity  and  skill ;  the  poet  of 
kings  and  courtiers,  he  wisely  perhaps  ivrote,  even  wliou  h« 
could  have  written  better,  what  kings  nnd  conrtiers  would 
understand  and  reward.  Polished  and  el^ant,  his  lines 
seldom  pa&s  the  conventional  lone  of  poetry ;  and  while  h» 
is  never  original  he  is  rarely  impresaive.  Mnlherbe  may 
stand  in  relation  to  Horace  as  Chiabrera  does  to  Pindar :  the 
aoalo^y  i^  not  very  close ;  but  he  is  far  from  rieficient  in  that 
calm  philosophy  which  forms  tito  eliarm  of  the  Koman  poet, 
and  we  are  willing  to  believe  tliat  he  sacrificed  his  timfi  reluc- 
lantly  to  the  praises  of  tlie  great.  It  may  be  Bu^[>ected  that 
he  wrote  verses  for  others  ;  u  practice  not  unusual,  I  believe^ 
among  these  courtly  rhymers ;  at  least  his  Alcandre  seems 
to  be  Henry  IV,,  Chrjsanthe  or  Oniiithc  the  Princess  of 
Conde.     He  seems  himself  in  some  paitsnges  to  have  aiTected 
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gallantry  towards  Mary  of  Medicis,  which  at  that  time  waa 
not  rt'cUoned  aii  ini|»erlinL'ncL% 

'21.  ItouterweU  has  rriticised  Malherbe  with  Kotne  justice, 
but  with  greater  severity.*  He  deems  hiiii  no  poet, 
which  ill  a  eertuin  st'tisc  is  surely  true.  Itiit  we 
narrow  our  definition  of  poetry  too  much,  when  we 
from  it  the  versilioalion  of  good  sense  and  select 
This  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  Mallierbe;  though 
Bouhours,  an  acute  and  somewhat  rigid  critic,  has  [winted 
out  some  p.^.SKage3  wliirli  he  deems  nonsensical.  Another 
writer  of  the  simie  agt.',  Rapin,  whose  own  tnste  was  not  very 
g:1owing,  observes  that  there  ia  much  prose  in  Midherbe ;  aiid 
that,  well  as  h<\  merits  to  be  called  correct,  he  is  a  little  too 
desirous  of  appearing  so,  and  often  bcconte^  frigid.f  Roileau 
has  extolled  him,  perliaps,  soui«wliat  too  highly,  and  La  Hiirpe 
is  incliii«<l  to  the  same  side  ;  but  in  the  modern  stale  of  I-Vench 
criticism,  the  danger  is  that  the  Malherbes  will  be  too  much 
depreciated. 

2S.  Tlie  satires  of  Regnier  have  been  highly  praised  by 
fwiMif  Boileau,  a  compctcot  judge,  no  doubt,  iu  such  mat- 
**■'"*'■  tera.  Some  have  prefern^d  Kegniereven  to  himself, 
and  found  in  this  old  .Kivenal  of  France  a  certain  stamp  of 
satirical  genius  which  the  more  polished  critic  wanted,  t 
llicse  satii'es  are  uidike  alt  other  French  poetry  of  the  age  of 
lleiirylV. ;  the  lone  is  vehement,  somewhat  rugged  and 
coarse,  and  reminds  us  a  little  of  his  contemporartra  Hull  and 
Donne,  whom,  however,  he  will  generally  and  justly  he  thought 
much  to  excel.  8ome  of  his  satires  are  borrowed  from  Ovid 
or  from  ttie  Italians.  $  They  have  been  called  gross  and 
licentious;  hut  this  only  applies  to  one,  the  rest  areunexcep- 
tioimhk'.  Hegnier,  who  had  probably  some  (juarrel  with 
Malberhe,  sjieaks  with  contempt  of  his  elid>orate  polish.  But 
the  taste  of  France,  and  es)»ecially  of  that  htglily  cultivated 
nobility  who  formed  the  court  of  Louis  XIH.  and  his  son,  no 


•   Vol.  T.  p.  838- 

I  Kftlcilom  lui  U  Pottiqut,  p.  M7. 
MalbritH  ■  »<^*  Iv  prrmiri  qui  nam  ■ 
Nmii  duis  I*  ■»"  clionln.  Joigiunt  In 
puroU  mi  ffntnil  ilyl* ;  mai*  oommv  il 
canminifa  <<ttlw  nwoiira.  il  iw  put  U 
porUr  iutqun  Aant  »  |>rrfln-iiuii ;  il  y  ■ 
into  d«  I«  prow  dm*  in  rm.     In  an- 


olbcr  pliM  b«  Mji^  Mnlhvrbc  nt  HmI 
el  coTrcci :  miiii  tl  nv  huanlv  tivn,  irt 
ftt  IVnviv  iiu'il  >  d'etre  lro|t  age,  11  cit 
louvtnE  fiulA^   ]>,  'J09. 

t  Buinerwpk,  p.  346.  La  Htfpc. 
Biogr.  UnJv. 
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longer  endured  the  rude,  thongli  sometimes  animated,  versi- 
fication of  the  oldur  poets.  Next  to  Mnllicrbe  in  reputation 
stood  Rocan  mid  Mayiuird,  both  more  or  less  of  his  «„„_ 
wdiool.  Of  these  it  was  said  by  their  master  that  *■''""''• 
Racaii  wanted  the  diligi-tice  uf  Maynanl,  ;m  Maynard  did  the 
spirit  of  Hacan,  and  that  a  good  poet  might  be  made  out  of 
tne  two.*  A  foreigner  will  in  general  prefer  the  former, 
who  seems  lo  have  possi-^sed  more  iinugitiatloii  and  sensibility, 
aad  a  keener  rdi^li  for  rural  beauty.  Maynard's  verses,  ac- 
cording to  Pelisson,  have  aD  ease  and  elegance  that  few  can 
imitate,  which  procwda  from  his  natural  and  simple  oonstruc- 
tion.t  He  hau  mure  success  in  epigram  than  in  his  sonnets, 
whicli  Boiteau  has  treatett  with  little  reject.  Nor  does  he 
»peeM  better  of  Mallcville,  who  chose  no  other  specie^t  of 
verse,  but  seldom  produced  a  finished  piece,  (hough  not  de- 
ticient  in  spirit  and  delicacy.  V'iaud,  more  fre<]uently  known 
by  the  nante  of  Theophile,  a  writer  of  no  great  elevation  of 
style,  is  not  destitute  of  imagiuatiou.  Such  at  least  is  ilie 
opinion  of  It^pin  and  Houterwek.^ 

'Mi.  The  poems  of  Gombauld  were,  in  general,  published 
before  tlte  middle  of  the  century ;   liis  epigrams,  which  are 
most  esteemed,  in  Ui.57.     'Hiese  arc  often  lively  and  neat. 
But  a  style  of  playfulnt^ss  and  gaiety  had  been  introdureil  by 
VcHture.     French  poetry  under   lioasanl   and   his 
school,  an*!  even   that  of  Malhert>e,   had   lost  the 
lively  tone  of  Marot,  and  became  serious  almost  to  severity. 
Voiture,  with  aa  af^rcnt  case  and  gnicv,  though  witlraut 
the  naliira)  air  of  the  old  ivritem,  made  it  once  more  amusing. 
In  reality,  the  atvle  of  Voiture  is  artificial  and  i-laboratf,  hut, 
like  his  imitator  Prior  among  us,  he  has  the  skill  to  disguise 
this  from  tlie  reailer.      He  must  he  admitted  to  hove  had,  in 
verse  as  well  as  prose,  a  consideiable  iuflu*uice  over  the  tasta 
of  I'rance.     He   v\Tot«  to   please   women,   and   women   are 
grateful  when  they  ore  pleased.      Sarnucin,  says  his 
biograplRT,  though  leRs  celebrated  than  Voiture,  dc> 
serves  perhaps  to  be  rated  above  him  ;  with  equal  ingenuity. 


•  IWicMn,  ll><L  da  VAnJiai't,  i. 
Sao.  Bailttt,  Jir^tiMnt  dm  Saniw 
(  fuifta),  B.  1 5 1  a  Li  I  Urpt,  Coun  ■]« 
I.iuf  cklDrc.     Utnilcrvck,  t.  iBCK 

f   lidDtn. 
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t  Dautrmk,  353.  Rifiiu  a}*.  Tlii- 
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he  is  far  more  natural.*     Ilie  Grerman  historian  of  French 

literature  has  spoken  less  respectfullj'  of  Sarrazin,  whose 
verses  are  the  most  insipid  rhymed  prose,  such  as  he  sot 
unhappily  calls  toilet-poetry  A  This  is  a  style  which  finds 
little  mercy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  hut  the  French 
are  better  judges  of  the  merit  of  Sarraziu. 


Sect.  IV. 

ItiteofFoeir^  m  Germany —  O^lz  md  hit  jiiUowert  —  Dutch  Poelt. 

^4.  The  German  language  had  never  been  more  despised 
by  the  learned  and  the  noble  than  at  the  beginning 
oroirmui  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  seems  to  be  the 
lowest  point  m  its  native  literature.      Ihe  capacity 
was  not  wanting ;   many  wrote  Latin  verse  with  success ;  the 
collection  made  by  Gruter  is  abundant  in  these  cultivators  of 
a  foreign  tongue,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the  close  of  the 
preceding  age.     But  among  these  it  is  said  that  whoever 
assayed  to  write  their  own  language  did  but  fail,  and  the 
iostauces   adduced  are  very  few.     The  upper   ranks  b^au 
about  this  time  to  speak  French  in  common  society ;  the 
burghers,  as  usual,  strove  to  imitate  them ;  and  what  was 
far  worse,  it  became  the  mode  to  intermingle  French  words 
with  German,  not  singly  and  sparingly,  as  has  happened  in 
other  times  and  countries,  but  in  a  jargon  affectedly  pie-bald 
Liianrr     ^'^^    macarouic.      Some   hope    might  have    been 
liuiMiei.     founded  on  the  literary  academies,  which,  in  emu- 
lation of  Italy,  sprung  up  in  this  period.     The  oldest  is  The 
Fruitful  Society  (Die  fruchtbringende  Gesellschaft),  known 
also  as  the  order  of  Palms,  established  at  Weimar  in  I6l7.t 
Five  princes  enrolled  their  names  at  the  beginning.     It  held 
forth  the  laudable  purpose  of  purifying  and  correcting  the 
mother  tongue  and  of  promoting  its  literature,  after  the 

*  BioKT.  Unir.    Bultrt,  u.  \5AS.  hetbe,  Rcgnicr,  and  one  or  two  more, 

t  BouterTeIc,  v.  K56.      Specimens  of  my  own  scquainlance  with  them  extendi 

■U  these   poets  will  be  found  in  the  col-  little  fartbei. 

Icclion   of  Auguis,  voL  *L  ;  and   I  must         (  Boulerwek,  i,  35. 

own,  that,  with  the  eiception*  (tf  Mai- 
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manner  of  the  Italian  aradpniies.  But  it  h  not  imusual  fur 
literary  assuciiUiouK  tu  proinisv  niucliutid  fail  uf  pc-rforiiianctt; 
one  man  is  more  easily  found  to  lay  down  a  good  plan,  than 
many  to  co.ojx^rate  in  its  execution.  IVohably  this  wa.9 
nierriy  tliu  »c)i<.-itiv  of  some  more  gifti-d  individual,  perhaps 
Werder,  who  translated  Ariosto  and  Tasso  * ;  for  little  good 
was  effwted  I>y  th«  institution.  Nor  did  w^vcral  nthen  which 
at  diH'vn-nt  tiuiui  in  the  Kuvcnteentli  century  aroM  over  Ger- 
many deserve  more  praise.  'Ihey  copied  the  academies  of 
Italy  in  their  quaint  names  and  lilies,  in  their  by-laws,  their 
petty  centmoiiiak  and  symbolic  distinctions,  to  which,  as  we 
always  lind  in  diese  self-elected  societies,  they  attached  vast 
importance,  and  thought  themselves  superior  to  the  world  by 
doing  nothing  for  it.  "  They  are  gone,"  exclaims  Bouterwek, 
*'  and  have  left  no  clear  vestige  of  tlieir  existence."  Such 
had  been  tlie  nieister-singers  before  them,  and  little  else  iu 
efTect  were  the  Academies,  in  a  more  genial  soil,  of  their  own 
age.  Notwithstanding  tins,  though  I  am  compelled  to  follow 
the  historian  of  Cierman  literature,  it  must  strike  us  timt  these 
societies  seem  Co  manifest  a  public  esteem  for  something  in- 
tellectuut.  which  they  knew  not  prwit-^'ly  how  to  attain  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  several  of  the  best  poets  in  tlie  seven- 
tccnth  century  belonged  to  them. 

2.5.  A  very  small  number  of  poets,  such  as  Meckerlin  and 
Spee,  in  the  wirly  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
tfaotigh  with  many  faults  in  pcnnt  of  taste,  have  been 
commcmoraled  by  the  mo<lern  historians  of  literature.  But 
they  were  wholly  eclipsed  by  one  whom  Germany  rp.garda 
as  tlie  founder  of  her  poetic  literature,  Martin  Ouitz,  a 
native  of  Silesia,  honoured  with  a  laurel  crown  by  tlic  em- 
peror iu  l(i'2S,  and  raised  to  offices  of  distinction  and 
trust  in  several  courts.  The  national  admiration  of  Opits 
seems  to  have  been  almost  enthusiastic ;  yet  Opilz  was  far 
from  bdng  the  poet  of  enthusiasm.  Had  be  been  such  his 
age  might  not  have  understood  him.  Ilis  taste  was  French 
and  Dutch  j  two  countries  of  wliidi  the  poetry  was  pure  and 
correct,  but  not  iuiaginalivc.  No  great  elevation,  no  eneigy 
of  genius  will  be  found  in  this  German  lleinsius  or  Malherhe. 
Opitz  displayed,  however,  another  kind  of  laeccllfuce.     He 
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wrote  tli«  languajitc  with  a  purity  of  iJioni,  in  whicli  Luther 
alone,  wham  he  ciiosKt  as  his  model,  was  superior ;  he  gnve 
nioru  i^ta'ugth  tu  lli«  versification,  and  paid  a  regard  to  tba 
co)loL'B(ion  of  syllables  iiocordiiig  tu  tlieir  (juaiitity,  or  Iviigth 
tif  time  re(|uired  for  articulation,  wliich  thv  earlier  poets  hn<l 
neglected.  Hu  i»,  therefori*,  reekoued  the  inventor  of  a  rich 
BUil  Itarinonious  rtiylhm ;  atid  lie  nlso  rendered  tlie  Alex- 
andrine verse  much  more  common  tllim  before."  His  sensu 
is  £rood  ;  he  writes  as  one  conversant  with  the  ancients,  and 
with  miinlfind  ;  if  he  la  too  d>(Incltc  and  leaniitl  for  a  poet  in 
tile  higher  im{>ort  of  tlie  U'ortl,  if  )iiy  taste  appears  fettered 
by  ihe  imKleln  he  took  for  imitation,  if  he  even  retarded,  of 
which  we  can  hardly  be  sure,  iht^  developtiient  of  a  nioro 
genuine  itationnlity  in  German  literature,  he  must  still  be 
allowed,  iu  n  favourable  sense,  to  Iiave  made  an  epoch  in  its 
history.t 

*2G.  Ojiitz  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  was  calle<l  the 
HiiMiow.  first  Silesinn  school,  rather  so  denominated  from 
"^  him  than  as  determining  the  birthplace  of  its  poets. 

They  were  chiefly  lyric,  but  nrare  iu  the  line  of  songs  and 
short  efTusioiis  in  trocliaic  metro  than  of  the  regular  ode, 
and  sometimes  display  much  spirit  and  feeling.  Tlic  German 
song  always  seems  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the^Knglish; 
the  identity  of  metre  and  rhythm  conspires  with  what  is  more 
essential,  a  certain  analogy  of  sentiment.  Many,  however,  of 
Opitz's  followers,  like  himself,   took  Holland  for  their  Par- 


*  BoUtmrrk  (p.  91. >  ihinki  (lili  no 
■diVQUge;  a  ihjinHl  ftaae  in  Alci*ii> 
drino  ortnpttta  tbc  Grnunn  Iiuthiutc 
of  Iha  •nciitnnlli  and  Btit  p«it  of  the 
•iglMMMb  cmtury. 

f  Bgiilfr*-eli.  i,  89 — 119.,  hw  ^*cn 
an  clabmsle  criliqiiv  of  llin  iKieti;  vt 
t>piu.  "  lie  ii  liic  f>lhf[,  nol  of  titt- 
mtin  frfH-tTV.  bvit  of  the  n\odeni  Gvrnuiii 
1nii)liia(If  lit  ponlij,  dcr  neuercu  ilmu 
■clivi  •lichleniinclie.  p.  H3.  'ilic  riiiiii 
of  Opili^  Hi^rt-ad  hf^oud  hit  (.^iirOTjr,  little: 
at  ht^  Innfcijjt/p  wju  faTtiUur.  Nun  pt'nit 
CcTimniiL.  Griiliiit  *Tit<«  Iu  hiiD.  in 
IG31.  Oiiiti  <lix-ii«'inB,  quit  M  hilwt 
liwuplMiHimiiin  IrtUm,  cjuiil  lia^a 
Gvrinanica.  quid  infEi*iiia  Gcmunlu  v*- 
Imot.  Epiid.  7TV.  Anil  oltintardv  la 
ISS8,|thinkiriB  hini  Tor  Hit  pm*nt  of  hi* 
Iriiulilion  ol  llw  l^hiu^    DijEnu*  nat 


nt  porta  iiilfrprcU;  Ocimuiuruin  po*- 
tarum  rc^ :  nlliil  eiiiiii  lihi  lilutiitVm 
dico|  i1ai*ntlo  u  in  pninurn  CnTnutnirv 
pocai  Ibmutni  iLitam  tt  hohrivTii  ijuo  Fum 
■Ilia  KRililiii*  ponit  contonderr.  Ep. 
099.  Ilnillvt  otM<;n«h  Ihal  OpiU  pawn 
br  the  ben  of  Gornian  |wcti,  and  Uic 
fim  who  gn«  ral«  m  Ihat  poMry.  awl 
niscd  U  to  the  flatc  It  had«nnin4cliBdi 
»  iliat  lie  U  >*dici  tu  Iw  aoruiintcd  iti 
fttlitr  than  ila  htipruirrr.  Juicrmcni  d^ 
SatsiK  (  fuitn),  11,  I43G.  Bui  itpuls- 
li'iii  in  Iniiiiiat^  i  lliough  ten  wlfli™* 
of  thii  inxims  of  Opiii  were  iiuWi.hed 
wiihin  Ilii'  icvciitwiitli  I'liiiiiitj,  wliich 
Buultmck  tliiuLa  iiiiidi  fur  demisnj  at 
l^at  liiTic.  thi^ui^li  it  woidd  not  bv  «o 
niocli  to  uiiii*  ciiunlrics  Haic«  ao]'  tuK^ 
(-1<V]>I  tlia  Invert  tif  ohl  liU-cMurTi  now 
(uLt  fortJicuobwIcicpiuduiilicun.  p.  90l 
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nassus,  aitd  translated  their  songs  from  I)utdt.  Fli-inin^ 
was  distiiiguUlifd  by  n  ^ntiinv  fcfliiig  for  lyric  poetry  ;  he 
made  Ojiitz  hi'i  model,  but  Imd  he  not  dii'il  yoitii^,  u-ouU 
probubly  havt!  gone  beyond  him,  being  endowed  by  nature 
with  n  more  poetical  geniutt.  Gryph,  or  Gryphiua,  who  W- 
longed  to  the  Fruitful  Society,  and  bore  in  that  the  suiiiame 
of  tlic  imniorlal,  with  faiilia  that  strike  the  reader  in  every 
pn^e,  is  also  superior  in  fancy  and  warmth  to  Opitz.  Hut 
Gryph  is  better  known  in  German  literature  by  his  tragedies, 
Th«  hymn«  of  the  Lutheran  church  are  by  no  rnenii:^  the 
lowest  form  of  German  poetry.  They  have  been  tite  work  of 
every  age  eiuce  llie  Reformation ;  but  Dach  and  (lerhnrd, 
who,  especially  the  latter,  excelled  in  these  devotional  t<ongs, 
lived  about  the  middle  of  ihu  8«venleeuth  century,  'llie 
shade  of  Luther  seemed  to  protect  the  church  from  the  pro- 
fotialion  of  bad  taate  ;  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  it  was  the 
iuteiisc  theopatliy  of  the  German  nation,  and  the  simple  ma- 
jesty of  their  ecclesinsticul  music.* 

'iy.  It  has  Wen  the  misfortune  of  the  Dutch,  a  great 
people,  ft  iK-opIc  fertile  of  men  of  %'artous  ability  n^eb 
and  erudition,  a  people  of  scholars,  of  theolc^ans  '™^' 
and  phiWophera,  of  inathematiciaus,  of  historians,  of  pniri- 
lerx,  and,  we  may  add,  of  poets,  timt  these  last  hnvn  been 
the  mere  violets  of  iIh;  nliade,  and  have  peeubnrly  sofli-rcd 
by  the  narrow  limits  within  which  l)K-ir  Innguagu  has  Wni 
spoken  or  known.  The  Flemish  dialect  of  the  southern  Xc- 
trierlands  might  have  contributed  to  mnke  up  something  like 
a  national  literature,  extensive  enough  to  be  respected  in 
F.urope,  if  those  provinces,  which  now  affect  the  imme  of 
Belgium,  had  heen  ei)ually  fertile  of  iateul»  with  their  neigh- 
bours. 

28.  The  golden  age  of  Dutch  literature  i«  this  first  part 
of  the  *evi'nirt;Hth  century.  Tht-ir  chief  poets  are  -^. 
Spiegel,  ilooft,  <.flt8,  and  \'ondct.  The  first,  who 
has  been  styled  the  Dutch  Enoius,  died  in  16)S :  his  prin- 
d[)al  poem,  of  an  ethical  kind,  is  |K>^lltumous,  but  mnv  pro. 
biibly  have  been  written  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century.  "  Tlic  style  is  vigorout)  and  convise  ;  it  is  rich  in 
imagery  and  powerfully  expressed,  buC  is  deficient  in  ele* 
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gaace  and  perspicuity."  •  -Spiegel  had  ronderpd  much  ser^ 
Tiee  to  bis  nativfi  ton^ei  and  was  a  meml>er  of  a  literary 
academy  which  published  a  Dutch  gratitiii&r  in  ISS-i.  Kuorn> 
lifrt  and  Dousa,  with  others  known  to  fame,  were  his 
colleagues  ;  and  be  ic  remembered,  to  tlie  houour  of  Hollaiid> 
that  iu  Germany,  or  Eug^laud,  or  even  in  France,  there  vna 
as  yet  no  institution  of  this  kind.  But  as  Holland  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
\va»  prc.4;miueutly  the  literary  country  of  Europe,  it  is  not 
Burprisiu)^  that  some  endeavourB  were  made,  though  un- 
succes^fiitty  ax  to  Iuiroj)ean  renotvn,  to  cultivate  the  native 
language  Tliis  language  is  also  more  soft,  though  less 
sonorous  than  the  German. 

2<).  Spiegel  was  followed  by  a  more  celebrated  poet,  Peter 
Ilooft,  who  gave  !nveetne»»  and  harmony  to  Dutch 
verse.  "  Tile  grwit  creative  power  of  poetry,"  it 
has  been  said,  **  he  did  not  possess  j  but  bis  lan- 
guage iR  correct,  his  style  agreeable,  and  he  did  much  to 
introduce  n  better  epoch,"  t  His  amatory  mid  anacreontic 
lines  have  never  been  excelled  in  the  language  ;  and  Hooft 
is  also  di.stingui.shed  both  as  a  dramatist  and  an  historian. 
He  has  been  called  the  Tacitus  of  Holland.  But  here  again 
liis  praises  must  by  the  generality  be  taken  upon  trust.  Cats 
is  a  )K>et  of  a  di^erent  class ;  ease,  abundance,  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  purity  arc  the  qualities  of  his  iityle  :  his  ima- 
gination is  gay,  his  morality  popular  and  useful.  No  one 
was  more  read  than  leather  C'ats,  as  the  people  call  him  ; 
but  he  is  ofteu  trifling  and  monotonous.  C^iUs,  though  he 
wrolo  for  the  niulutude,  whose  dewendants  still  almost  know 
his  poems  by  heart,  was  a  man  whom  tlie  republic  held  in 
high  esteem  ;  twice  ambassador  in  England,  he  died  great 
peosionar)- of  Holland,  in  lG5l.  V'ondel,  a  native  of  Co- 
logne, but  the  glory,  as  he  is  tteenaed,  of  Dutch  poetiy,  was 
best  known  as  a  trage<lian.  In  his  tragedies,  the  lyric  part, 
the  choruses  which  he  retained  after  the  ancient  mode),  have 
been  called  the  sublimest  of  odes.  But  some  have  spoken 
less  highly  of  \''ondel.  t 

■   (Uu|[t.  UnU,  f  Id.  pocU  1  *m  iiidvliMd  to  Eichborn,  ral.  ii. 
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30.  DpDRiark  l)34l  uo  literature  in  tttc  imt'ivc  langiinge^ 
except  a  culk-rtton  of  old  Iialtails,  full  of  Scaniiina-  dibi* 
vian  legends,  till  the  pn^sciit  jR-riod  ;  and  in  this  it  '""'■ ' 
does  not  app«ar  that  she  had  more  tliaii  oue  poi't,  a  Norwe- 
gian bish(^,  named  Arrebo.  Xothiiifr,  I  believe,  was  \vritteR 
in  Swedish.  Sclavoiiiaii,  that  is,  Polish  and  Uussiaii,  poctx 
there  were  ;  but  wc  know  so  little  of  those  lanjfuagcx,  tliut 
they  caiitiot  enli>i-,  at  lea.st  during  so  distant  a  period,  into 
the  history  of  Eurupvati  literature. 


Sect.  V.  —  Ok  English  Pokthv. 

/natotorj  qf  ^tntur  —  TV  FMfifrt  —  PUhaapkieai  Porlt  —  Dmhm  — 
f}miif—-Cmvlrif—--lfaliirieal  and  Karratipf  Poftt—'Sitiliyttart'tSoitiiiU—' 
Lynr  PceU —  MiUon'i  Lyadat,  imt  vHfr  Fvrmt, 

31.  The  Knglisli  poets  of  these  fifty  years  arc  very  numer- 
ous, and  though  the  greater  part  are  not  faiiiiliur 
to  the  ircneral  reader,  lliev  form  n  favourile  study  vhu 
of  tliose  who  cultivate  our  poetry,  and  are  sought  id  uu> 
by  all  Dolk-c'tortt  of  scarce  and  interesting  literature. 
Many  of   them  have  witliiii  lialf  a  century  been  repriiitt^d 
separately,  uud  many  more  in  the  useful  and  copious  collec- 
tions of  Anderson,  Chalmers,  and  otiier  editors.     Extracts 
have    also    been    made    by    HemJIey,    Ellis,   CjimpWll,   and 
Soulliey.     It  wilt  l>c  convenient  to  arrange  tliem  rattier  ac- 
cording to  ttie  schools  to  which  they  belonged,  than  in  mere 
order  of  chronotogy. 

32.  Whatever  were  the  misfortunes  of  Spenser's  life, 
whatever  neglect  he  might  have  experienced  at  the  i-m,™ 
hands  of  a  statesman  grown  old  in  cares  whicli  "^'*«- 
render  a  man  insettsible  to  song,  his  spirit  might  be  consoled 
by  ttiu  prodigious  reputation  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  He  was 
placed  at  once  by  his  country  above  all  tlie  great  Italian 
names,  and  next  to  Virpil  among  the  ancients  ;  it  was  a 
natural  conse(|uenee  thnt  some  should  imitate  what  tiiey  so 
deeply  reverenced.     An  ardent  admiration  for  Spenser  in- 
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spired  tlic  ^niua  of  two  youn^  brother!*,  Phineas  and  Giles 
Fletcher.  Th«  first,  very  sooii  after  iIieQueeii's  deaUi,  as  some 
allusions  to  I^ird  Esm-'x  sevni  to  denote,  compost'd,  tliuiig^b 
he  did  not  so  soon  publish,  a  imt'in,  eiititlfd  Thi;  Purple 
Island.  By  this  strange  name  he  expri-ssud  a  subj(.-ct  more 
strange ;  it  is  a  minute  and  elaborate  account  of  the  body 
and  mind  of  man.  'Iliroiit;!!  live  rantos  the  reader  is  re- 
sided with  iiolhing  but  nttegorical  »natoiny,  in  tlie  do-tnila  of 
which  Pbiueiis  simmus  toleriibty  slfillvd,  evincing  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  iu  diversifying  his  metaphors,  and  in  pre* 
Benting  the  delineation  of  his  imaginary  island  with  as  much 
justice  as  {wssible  to  the  allegory  without  obtruding  it  on  the 
reader's  view.  In  the  sixth  ennto  he  rises  to  the  intellectual 
and  mural  faruUies  of  the  soul,  which  orcu[)y  the  rest  of  the 
'poem.  From  its  nature  it  is  insuperably  wearii«ome ;  yet  his 
language  is  often  very  poetical,  his  versification  harmonious, 
]ii»  invention  fertile.  But  tliat  perpetual  monotony  of  alle- 
gorical persons,  which  sometimes  displeases  us  even  in 
Spenser,  is  seldom  relieved  in  Fletcher ;  tlie  understanding 
h-'volts  at  the  confused  crowd  of  inconceivable  beings  in  a 
philosophical  poem  ;  and  the  justness  of  analogy,  which  had 
given  us  siime  pleasure  in  the  aiintomical  cantos,  is  lost  iu 
tv<lious  descriptions  of  all  possible  moral  qualities,  each  of 
gtiieni  personific*!,  which  can  never  coexist  in  tlte  Purple 
rlslsiid  of  one  individual. 

33.  Giles  Fletdier,  brother  of  Pliineas,  in  (^irist*s  Victory 
gg^  and  Triumph,  though  his  subject  has  nut  all  the 
•'••"'"'-  unity  that  might  be  desired,  had  a  manifest  supcri- 
oriiy  in  its  choice.  Each  uses  a  titunza  of  his  own  j  Phineas 
one  of  seven  lines,  Giles  one  of  eight.  This  poem  was  pob- 
lisheil  in  lOlO.  Each  brother  alludes  to  the  work  of  the 
other,  whicit  must  he  owing  to  the  alterutions  made  by  Phi> 
neas  in  his  Purple  Ishind,  written  probably  tlie  first,  hut  not 
published,  1  believe,  till  lf>33.  Gile^  seem»  to  have  more 
vigour  than  his  elder  brother;  but  less awcetuess,  less  smooth- 
ness, and  more  atfeetution  in  his  style.  'ITiis,  indeed,  is 
deformed  by  words  neither  English  nor  Latin,  but  simply 
barb;irous  ;  such  as  e/ampin^,  ehlaznii.,  'h'prott rrih;  pur- 
pured,  tflHterand,  and  many  others.  They  both  bear  much 
resemblance  to  Sjwnser :  Giles  sometimes  ventures  to  cope 
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yvith  him,  ev«n  in  celebrated  passai^es,  such  as  tlie  description 
of  the  Cave  of  I\-»|jiiir.*  And  he  has  had  th«  honour,  in 
turn,  of  being  followed  by  Mittoii,  es[>ecially  in  the  first  meet- 
ing of  our  Saviour  with  Satan  in  the  Paradise  Uegaiiied. 
BoUi  of  thcBO  brother*  arc  dt-serving  of  mni-h  praiuf  ;  they 
were  endowed  with  minds  eminently  [weticul,  and  not  inferior 
ill  imagination  to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  inju- 
dicious tnsto,  ntid  an  i-xowslve  fondness  for  n  style  which  the 
piiblie  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  of  allegorical  personifica- 
tion, prevented  their  powers  from  being  effectively  displayed. 
Si.  Notwithstanding  thi-  jK^pnlarity  of  Sjwnser,  and  the 
general  pride  in  his  name,  that  allegorical  nnd  imn-  nijuopht. 
ginfttive  scJiooI  of  poetry,  of  which  he  was  the  great-  ""•»^- 
est  ornament,  did  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  very  different 
hind.  The  English,  or  such  as  by  their  education  gave  the 
tone  in  literature,  had  become,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
queen,  and  still  more  under  Iwr  successor,  a  deeply  thinking, 
a  learned,  a  philosophical  people.  A  sententious  reasoning, 
grave,  subtle  and  cundenwed,  or  the  novel  and  remote  analo- 
gies  of  wit,  gained  praise  from  many  whom  the  creations  of 
an  excursive  fancy  could  not  attract.  Hence  much  of  the 
poetry  of  Jamesi'rt  reign  is  distinguished  from  (hat  of  Ellxu- 
betli,  except  perhaps  her  lutft  years,  by  partiiking  of  the  ge< 
iieral  character  of  the  age  ;  deficient  in  simplicity,  grace,  and 
feeling,  often  otracure  and  jK-dantic,  but  imprcKsing  us  with 
n  rc8|>ect  for  the  man,  wheie  we  do  not  recognise  (he  poet. 
From  this  condition  of  public  taste  arose  two  schools  of 
poetry,  different  in  chariicter,  if  not  unequal  in  merit,  bnthotlt 
appealing  to  the  rea-soning  more  tliau  to  (he  imaginative 
faculty  as  their  judge. 

^'i.  The  first  of  these  may  own  as  its  founder  Sr  John 
Davies,  whose  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl, 

Imblished  in  KHM),  lins  had  its  due  honour  in  our 
a»(  volume.  Davies  is  eminent  for  perspicuity ;  but  thJH 
cannot  be  said  for  another  philosophical  ]K>et,  -Sir  Folk  Gre- 
ville,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  (he  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  once  the  patron  of  Jordano  Bruno.  The  titles 
of  I>urd  Brooke's  poems,  A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  A 
Treatise  of  Monarchy,  A'lVeatise  of  Religion,  An  Inquisition 
•  Cliriii'i  ViM.  ind  Ttiumpli,  il  iia. 
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upon  Fame  aod  Honour,  lead  us  to  ftnticipnte  nton;  of  sense 
than  fancy.  In  l))i!i  we  an:  not  dcceiveii ;  bia  mind  was 
pri-^nant  with  deep  reflection  upon  multifarious  learning,  but 
he  litrugglcs  to  givt;  utterance  to  t)i<>ii£f))(!s  which  )m!  had  not 
fully  endowed  witli  words,  and  aoiickt  the  shackles  of  rliyme 
and  metre  wliich  he  had  not  learned  to  manage.  Hence  of  all 
our  jKM'ts  he  may  be  reckoned  the  most  obscure  ;  In  aiming^ 
at  condensation,  he  becomes  elliptical  beyond  the  bounds  of 
tlw  language,  and  his  rhymes,  being  forced  for  the  sake  of 
sound,  leave  all  meaning  behind.  Lord  Brooke's  )H>ctry  is 
chietiy  worth  notice  as  an  indication  of  that  tliinking  spirit 
upon  political  science,  \vhich  \v7i.s  to  produce  the  riper  specu- 
lations of  Hobbes,  and  Harrington,  utid  Locke. 

Sii.  This  argumentative  school  of  verse  was  so  much  in 
unison  vvith  the  character  of  tliai  generation,  lliat  Dsiiiel,  a 
poet  of  a  very  different  temjwr,  adopted  it  iu  his  panegyric 
addreii3()d  to  James  soon  after  his  accession,  and  in  some 
other  poems.  It  had  an  influence  upon  others  who  trod 
generally  in  a  ditl'erenc  track,  as  is  es|)ecially  perceived  in 
(liles  Fletcher.  The  Cooper's  Hill  of  Sir  John 
c«mn'  Denham,  published  in  KikS,  belongs  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  this  ruusoniiig  clu»s  of  [>oems.  It  is 
also  descriptive,  but  the  description  is  made  to  slide  into 
philosophy.  The  plan  is  original,  as  far  as  our  poetry  is 
concerned,  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  exception  in  other  lan- 
guages. Placing  hiniself  upon  an  eminence  not  distant  from 
Windsor,  he  lakes  a  survey  of  the  scene;  he  finds  the  tower 
of  Ht.  Paul's  on  his  fartliest  Iwrizon,  the  Qtstle  much  nearer, 
and  the  Thames  at  his  feet,  'lliese,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey,  supply  in  turn  materi.ils  for  a  reflecting  rather  than 
imaginative  mind,  and,  with  a  «ilag.hunt  which  he  has  very 
welt  described,  till  up  the  canvas  of  a  poem  of  no  great  lenglli, 
but  once  of  no  trifling  reputation. 

37*  Tile  epithet,  majestic  Denliam,  conferred  by  Pope, 
conveys  rattier  too  much ;  but  ('ooper's  Hill  is  no  ordinary 
poem.  It  is  nearly  the  first  instance  of  vigorous  and  rlivtli- 
mical  couplets,  for  Denbam  is  incom|)arably  less  feeble  than 
Browne,  and  less  prosaic  than  Bi-aumont.  Close  in  thought, 
and  iiervoua  in  language  likeUavies,  he  is  less  hard  and  less 
monotonous  ;  his  cadences  are  animated  and  various,  )R-rbnps 
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a  little  (ktoiiiI  tlic  regularity  tttat  nictrc  (iemnnds  ;  tfioy  havo 
been  the  guide  to  tlie  finer  ear  of  Drj-deD.  Those  who  can- 
uot  eiidurv  tl>c  pliilusopliic  poetry,  must  ever  be  dissatisfied  i 
with  Cooper's  Hill ;  iio  pcrsotiiticatiun,  tio  urduiit  words,  few 
metaphors  beyond  the  roiiinion  u»e  of  speech,  nothing  that 
worms,  or  melts,  or  fuHcitiutcs  the  heart.  It  is  rare  to  fiiid 
lines  of  eminent  beauty  in  Denham  ;  and  e<]ual)y  so  to  iw 
struck  by  any  outs  iis  ffeble  or  low.  His  laogtiagc  is  always 
well  chosen  and  perBpicuous.  free  from  those  strange  turnx  of 
expression,  frequent  in  our  older  poets,  where  the  rtiider  i» 
apt  to  .suspect  some  error  of  the  press,  so  irreconcilable  do 
uey  seem  with  grammar  or  meaning.  Ute  expletive  do, 
which  the  Ijeat  of  bis  pre<iecefisora  use  freely,  seldom  occur* 
in  Dunham  ;  and  hu  has  in  oilier  respects  bruslied  away  tlie 
rust  of  Ittiiguid  and  ineffective  redundancies  which  have  ob- 
structed the  popularity  of  men  witli  more  native  g«uius  than 
Iiinisulf.  * 

88.  Another  class  of  poets  in  tlic  reigns  of  James  and  Itis 
son  were  tho>se  wlioni  Johnson  has  called  the  m<;tn- 
pliysicd ;  a  name  rather  more  applicable,  in  the  ordi>  iHuidbT- 
nary  use  of  the  word,  to  Davies  and  Brooke.    These 


were  such  as  laboured  after  conceits,  or  novel  turns  of 
thought,  usually  false,  and  resting  upon  some  equivocation 
of  language,  or  exceedingly  remou-  analogy.  This  stvlu 
Johnann  supposes  to  have  l>een  derived  from  Marioi.  liut 
DoDiiu,  its  louuder,  as  Johnson  imagines,  in  England,  wrota 
before  Marini.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  w«  have  lately  observed,  the 
style  which,  tfiough  Marini  has  e-irned  tjie  discreditalde  re. 
putation  of  perverting  the  taste  of  his  country  by  it,  had  been 
gaining  ground  through  the  latter  lialf  of  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 


•  Tlw  conipwWi  by  Disiham  be- 
tween Uio  Th«na  Hud  bb  own  poclrf 
•tu  uuM  otlabninl :  — 

O  HoU  I  Hon  IU>  [liBt.  nut  ndui  <Iir  >lKWn 
Mr  brlahl  nvnplt,  ■■  it  !■  bit  itiiMi 
TB*uind*cp»)qtftar ;  ILoutfh  flpjiLj?.  yvt  out 

Slno|MIbou  nar,  wlttidut  A'cKairlng  (ulJ. 

Jobuou,  while  h«  hijflily  ii'i  tola  lliinit 
Ultra,  (ruly  otntrrn,  Hi»t  "  mij«t  of  tlw 
wiinlt  IliiH  trlAilly  oppOHd,  arc  to  bo 
unJcntuwl  ndiply  an  one  tide  at  Um 
conipacUon,  uiil  nwUphorically  on  Uio 
uUiu;    aiiJ    t(  tliort  Iw   ciy   laiijiuaga 


whioli  ioH  hH  Bipre«  tnullMlwd  i , 
alnn,  by  malnuil  imagB^  Idm  lliat'l 
gmgt  iht;  (BiUHii  b*  InnilaMd,''  Pan" 
Kap*  ihae  nKtiphoo  an  u  natunlly 
applicil  to  Myls.  that  no  langxi*^  ofk 
cuiliMt*!  {iiMpltf  it  wiUiinit  them.  But 
()»  (ctiRiiul  uf  ulijvnion  Ih  in  fact,  that 
tliv  linn  roMaiB  nolhiiif!  but  wit,  tai 
tliat  wil  wkiob  tstoa  on  ■  play  of  wucda^ 
They  arc  rnilm  ingmaaui  io  ihu  mpcM, 
and  rtitarliMy  baiwumlom,  which  ii 
pcobahlv  ibv  wrntt  of  Ihtir  f^ulmtUji 
but,  ai  pocUy.  Ib«y  dcMrrc  no  (rtat 
praiic 
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turj*.  It  was,  ill  n  more  comprvhonsivc  view,  on«  mudi- 
fimtioii  of  that  vitiatt-d  ta>«tti  which  aacrlticed  all  ease  and 
imtumlness  of  writing  and  Rpeaking  for  the  sake  of  displar. 
The  nij'thologiciil  i-ruditioii  and  Grccisms  of  Rori»iril*ii 
school,  the  Ku|diiiUiii  of  that  of  Lilly,  th«  "  eslilo  culto  "  of 
Gongora,  even  the  pedantic  quotations  of  Burloti  and  manjr 
similar  writers,  hotli  in  Etiglatid  and  on  the  Continent,  sprang^ 
like  th«  concetti  of  the  Italians,  and  of  their  ICnglish  imi- 
tators, froiii  the  same  source,  a  dread  of  being  overlooked 
if  they  piiccrd  on  like  thuir  neighbours.  And  when  a  few 
writeni  had  set  tlic  example  of  succesHful  faults,  a  bad  style, 
wliere  no  sound  principles  of  criticism  had  been  established, 
readily  fining  ground,  it  became  necessary  that  tliosc  who 
had  not  vigour  enough  to  rise  above  the  fashion,  should  seek 
to  fall  in  with  it.  Nothings  is  more  injurious  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  verac,  than  the  trick  of  desiring,  for  praise  or  profit, 
to  attract  tliose  by  poetry  whom  nature  has  left  destitute  of 
every  <jnality  which  genuine  poetry  can  attract-  The  best, 
an<l  jwrhaps  the  only  secure  basis  for  public  tiiste,  for  aa 
a^thetic  appreciation  of  beauty,  in  a  court,  a  college,  a  city, 
is  so  general  a  diffusion  of  classical  knowli-dge,  as  by  render- 
ing the  finest  models  familiar,  and  by  giving  them  a  sort  of 
autiiority,  will  dtscoutiteiiance  and  check  at  tlie  outset  the 
vicioiitt  novelties  which  always  exert  wimc  indueiicc  over  un- 
educated minds.  But  ihiu  was  not  yet  the  case  in  Kngiand. 
Milton  was  pertiaps  the  first  %vrit«r  who  eminently  possessed 
u  genuine  disct-mment  and  feeling  of  nnti<|ntty ;  tnough  it 
may  be  perceived  in  Spenser,  and  also  in  u  very  few  who 
wrote  in  prose. 

3y.  Donne  is  generally  esteemed  tlio  earliest,  as  Cowley 
was  afterwards  the  most  conspicuous,  model  of  tliis 
manner.  Many  instances  of  it,  however,  occur  in 
tire  lighter  poetry  of  tlw  ipieen's  reign.  Donne  in  the  most  in- 
harmonious of  our  versiGers,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  deserved 
such  a  lutnie  by  lines  too  rugged  to  s<;em  metre.  Of  his 
earlier  poems  many  are  very  licentious ;  the  later  are  chiefly 
devout.  Few  are  good  fur  mticli ;  the  conceits  have  not  eveu 
tlie  merit  of  being  intelligible  ;  it  would  pertiaps  he  dilTicult 
to  select  three  passages  that  we  should  c^tre  to  read  again. 

40.  'Hk  second  of  tJiese  poets  was  Crashaiv,  a  man  of 
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some  imagination  and  great  |>icty.  tint  whosie-  softiifss  of 
heart,  iinilctl  witii  IVvblL- ju(ignifrtt,lL-(l  him  tomlntire 
and  imitate  whate?er  wfls  most  extr»va]y»iit  in  tlie 
mystic  writings  of  Saint  Tert-sa.  H«  wa»  more  ifian  Doniw 
a  foltowtr  of  Marinr,  oim  of  whose  poems.  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  he  tran!t!atecl  n-ith  sncci-^s.  It  is  tilfficuit,  in 
general,  to  find  any  thing  in  Crnshuw  that  lun)  taste  has  not 
tieformed.      His  poems  were  firat  pubh^Iieil  in  KJl-fi. 

41.  In  the  next  year,  1(»47,  Cowley's  Mistress  appeared  ; 
the  most  ei-lfbrated  perfomiatice  of  the  uiiscalleil 
metaphysical  poets,  it  is  a  series  of  ithort  amatory 
poems,  in  the  iLilian  style  of  the  age,  full  of  analogies  that 
nave  no  semblance  of  truth,  except  from  the  double  sense  of 
wonis,  and  thoughts  that  unite  the  coldness  of  suhtilty  with 
the  hyperbolical  extravagance  of  counterfeited  [ui^sion.  A 
few  anacreontic  jwems,  and  sonjc  other  liglit  pieces  of  Cowley, 
have  a  spirit  and  raciness  very  unlike  these  frigid  conceits; 
and  in  the  ode  on  the  doith  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  he  gave 
some  proofs  of  real  sensibility  anci  poetic  grace.  The  Pindaric 
odes  of  Cowley  were  not  published  within  this  period.  But 
it  is  not  worth  white  to  defer  mention  of  tlieni.  Tliey  eon- 
tain,  like  all  his  poetry,  from  time  to  lime,  very  beautiful 
lines,  bat  the  faults  are  still  of  the  same  kind  ;  his  sensibility 
and  good  sense,  nor  hns  any  poet  more,  are  choked  by  false 
taste ;  and  it  would  be  dit)icuit  to  bx  on  any  one  poem  in 
which  the  beauties  are  more  frequent  than  the  blemishes. 
Johnson  has  selected  the  elegy  ou  Crashaw  as  the  finest  of 
C>)wley's  works.  It  begins  with  a  very  beautiful  couplet, 
but  1  confess  that  little  else  seems,  to  my  taste,  of  much 
value.  Hie  Complaint,  probably  better  known  than  any 
otlier  poem,  a[i|iears  to  me  the  best  in  itself.  His  disap- 
{wiated  hopes  give  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy  to  several 
passages.  But  his  Latia  ode  in  a  similar  strain  is  much  more 
jR-rfect,  Cowley,  perhaps,  tipon  the  whole,  has  hail  a  re- 
putation nmre  above  his  deserts  than  any  linglish  pwt ;  yet  it 
is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  some  who  wrote  better  than  be 
did  not  possess  so  line  a  genius.  Johiisoii  has  written  the 
life  of  Cowley  with  peculiar  care  j  aud  as  his  summary  of 
tlte  poet's  cliatftcter  is  more  favourable  tlian  my  own,  it  may 
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be  candid  to  insert  it  iu  litis  place,  as  at  least  very  discriini- 
natiiig,  elaborate,  an<]  well  exjiressed. 

■t2,  "  It  may  be  affirmoil,  without  any  encomiastic  fer- 
vour, that  he  broufrht  to  his  tiocdc  labours  a  niind 
^cuutot  replete  with  learning,  and  that  ni»  pages  are  etnliel- 
tisned  with  all  the  ornainunts  which  bouk«  could 
supply ;  lliat  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  num- 
bers the  enthusin.^ni  of  tlie  greater  ode,  and  tlie  gaiety  of  the 
less*  ;  that  he  was  etjually  (lualified  for  sprightly  sallieu  and 
for  lofty  Jlighb ;  that  he  was  among  those  who  freed  tnius- 
lation  from  servility,  and  instead  of  following  liis  author  at  a 
distance,  walkinl  by  his  side  ;  and  that,  if  he  left  vursificatiou 
yet  improvnltle,  he  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such 
specimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  im- 
prove it." 

■iS,  Tlie  poets  of  historical  or  fabulous  narrative  belong  to 
Huother  claHs.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  Daniel,  whose 
e<*^  minor  poems  fall  partly  witliin  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  York  and 
Lancaster,  a  poem  in  eight  books,  was  published  in  I60t. 
Failhrully  adhering  to  truth,  which  he  does  not  sufi'er  so 
much  us  an  ornitnienlat  ep)so«le  to  interrupt,  and  e(|imlly  stti- 
dious  to  avoid  the  bolder  figures  of  poetry,  it  is  not  suqinsing 
that  Daniel  sliould  be  tittle  read.  It  Is,  indeed,  certain  tliaC 
much  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  even  by  those  whose  name 
has  once  stood  rather  high,  depends  chiefly  upon  merits  which 
be  abundantly  possesses,  a  smoothness  of  rhythm,  and  a  lucid 
mirratlon  in  simple  language.  But  tliat  which  from  the  na- 
tural delight  in  sweet  sound  is  enough  to  content  (he  ear  iu 
die  soiitliern  tongues,  will  always  si>cm  bald  and  tamo  in  our 
less  tuirmoniuus  verse.  It  is  tJie  chief  praise  of  Daniel,  and 
nmst  have  contributed  to  what  popularity  he  enjoyed  in  his 
own  age,  that  his  Kugtish  is  eminently  pure,  free  from  affec- 
tation of  archaism  and  from  pedantic  innovation,  with  very 
little  tliat  is  now  obsolete.  Both  in  prose  and  in  poeir)-,  he 
is,  as  to  language,  among  the  best  ^Titers  of  his  time,  and 
tvauted  butagreater  coiitidcnco  in  his  own  power,  or,  to  speak 

*  Wai  not  Milton'i  OJe  on  llic   Nn.      Cixriitf  iiipcTioi    In  ftittj  l»  Sit  ^olul 
Ay'ttJ  vriilcn  at  etily   u  inx  of    Caw.     Suckling? 
Icy**?  AdcI  «-<niU  Joluiiun  hais  Omugbt 
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less  indulgently',  a  ^eater  share  of  it,  to  su!it&in  his  correct 
taiitts  culm  si-HHO,  mill  tiiorid  fedin;;. 

44.  Next  to  l>aiii«l  iit  time,  and  niucli  above  bim  in  reach 
of  mind,  wc  pUoe  Miclia«l  Drayton,  whose  Harons'  Dn^an-. 
Wars  have  hvcn  iiiuDlioned  un<i«.T  the  preceding  Poiroitiwi, 
period,  hnt  whose  more  famous  work  wan  published  partly  in 
I6iy,  and  partly  in  IfiS'i.  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  a  poem 
of  about  ^0,000  lines  in  length,  written  in  Alexandrine 
couplets,  a  measure,  from  its  monotony,  and  perhaps  from 
its  ire<)ucncy  in  doggri-l  ballads,  not  at  all  nlojising  to  the  car. 
It  contains  a  topogmphicnl  dc1i<^riptiou  of  hogluiid,  illustrated 
with  a  prodigality  of  historical  and  h^endary  erudition.  Such 
apot^ni  is  essentially  designed  to  instruct,  and  spealcs  to  the 
understanding  more  than  to  the  fancy.  The  jiowers  dis- 
played in  it  are,  however,  of  a  high  cast.  It  has  generally 
been  u  ditficulty  with  poets  to  deal  with  a  necessary  enu- 
meration of  proper  names.  The  catalogue  of  ships  is  not  the 
most  delightful  part  of  the  Iliad,  and  Ariosto  never  encoun- 
ters such  n  roll  of  [Xfrsons  or  places  without  sinking  into  the 
tamest  insipidity.  Virgil  is  splendidly  beautiful  upon  similar 
occasions  ;  but  his  decorative  elegance  could  not  be  prt-scrvi-d, 
nor  would  continue  to  phrase,  in  a  poi-m  that  kept  up  through 
a  great  length  the  eSbrt  to  furnitdi  iastruction.  lite  style 
of  I>rnyton  is  sustained,  with  extraordinary  ability,  on  an 
etjuable  line,  from  which  lie  seldom  much  deviates,  neither 
brilliant  nor  prosaic ;  few  or  no  passages  could  be  marked  as 
impressive,  but  few  are  languid  or  ineim.  The  language  is 
clear,  strong,  various,  and  sufficiently  figurative ;  the  stones 
nn<l  tictions  inlcrs[H'rsed,  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  and 
livelinesii,  relieve  the  heaviness  incident  to  to)>ogTnphical  <ti^- 
scriplion.  There  is  probably  no  poem  of  this  kind  in  any 
other  lauguiiEc  comparable  togetlier  in  extent  and  excellence 
to  the  I'olyolhion  ;  nor  can  any  one  read  a  portion  of  it  with- 
out  admiration  for  its  learned  and  highly  gifted  author.  Yet 
perliapg  no  Knglish  poem,  known  as  well  by  name,  is  so  little 
known  beyond  its  name  ^  for  while  its  immense  length  deters 
the  common  reader,  it  aRords,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  no 
great  harvest  for  selection,  and  would  be  judged  very  uiilairly 
by  partial  extracts.  It  must  Ue  owned  also  tliat  geography 
and  antiquities  may,  in  modern  times,  be  taught  better  in 
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prose  tlian  in  vprsc;  yet  ivIto«ver  consults  the  Polyolbion  for 
such  objects,  will  probably  be  repaid  by  (jclly  knowledge 
which  lie  may  not  have  found  any  where  else. 

■W.  Among  thi-se  historical  [loi-ts  I  should  inrllne  to  class 
William  Browne,  author  of  u  poem  with  tho  quaint 
title  of  Hritannia's  Pastorals,  though  hts  story,  one 
of  littlu  intfri-at,  seems  to  Iwve  be«u  invontett  by 
lirowne,  indeed,  is  of  no  (tistint-'t  school  Htnoug  the 
writers  of  that  age ;  he  seems  to  recognise  Spenser  as  his 
master,  but  his  own  manner  \»  more  to  hi:  traced  among  l-ttt^r 
tliuri  earlier  poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonshire  ;  and  his 
principal  poeiit,  above  mentioned,  relating  partly  to  the  local 
scenery  of  that  county,  was  printed  in  l(il3,  Browne  is 
truly  a  poet,  full  of  imagination,  grace,  and  sweetness,  though 
not  very  nervous  or  rapid.  1  know  not  why  nfa<lley,  favour- 
able enough  for  the  inufit  part  to  tliis  generutiou  ol  the  eons 
of  song,  has  spoken  of  Browne  with  unfair  contempt.  Jus- 
tice, however,  has  been  done  to  hicr>  by  later  critics.*  But  I 
liave  not  observed  tlnit  they  take  notice  of  what  is  remarkable 
in  tlie  history  of  our  poetical  literature,  that  Browne  is  an 
i-aily  model  of  ease  and  variety  in  the  regular  couplet.  Many 
passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  hardly  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  fables  of  Dr)*den.  It  is  manifest  that  Milton 
wax  well  acjuainted  with  the  writings  of  Browne. 

■W.  Tlic  commendation  of  improving  the  rhythm  of 
ttrJehn  ^^  couplet  is  duB  bIso  to  Sir  John  Tleauniont, 
*™"™'-  author  of  a  short  ncnim  on  the  battle  of  Boswortli 
Field.  It  was  not  written,  however,  so  early  as  the  Britan- 
uia's  Pastorals  of  Browne.  In  other  respects  it  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  a  higli  rank.  But  it  may  be  addeil  thitt  a  poem 
of  Druinmond  on  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Scotland  in  16I7 
is  perfectly  Iiarnionious ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable  in  that 


■  ••  Bnxnw,"  'bit.  KiuUitjr  Mifit  ■  h 
a  pOM  vho  pnxlucvd  no  ili|tM  cIAm  upon 
bb  (OMvmtMn'iw.  Ctoi^  Withei  In 
Ui  hippiot  v'vKm  to*  kamol  tlii'  Timn- 
MT  ot  Ilk  friend,  and  Miltuii  niuy  In 
tran4  U>  him.  Aiid  in  uuc  Uii^  hii 
MraUtfilia  IwTc  been  t*iij[lil.  a'lul  liU 
ManUM  iaiiUlad,  bj  rhb  kIki  will 
finij  wJiniran  and  imiCMan 


hcraaftCT."  "  Hi*  potlrjr."  Mt.  CiRi|h 
brll,  a  br  l««*  )adul|t«n(  Juilga  of  llie 
iililpt  buntii,  oltteirt*,  -  i»  not  irjthoul 
l»-niiiiri  but  it  H  ihi  bcauly  of  mere 
lancl«up«  anil  atlegiirjr,  williitiil  lliw 
niannvri  and  luuloiu  dial  muiltlul* 
liunnn  intcrwt."  SjKcinmii  of  Eneluh 
Poetry,  ii.  323. 
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Age,  he  coiicludea  the  vorse  at  every  coapldt  with  the  regu- 
larity of  Pope. 

47.  Far  uiitiko  tlie  poem  of  Browne  waa  Goiidibcrt,  puli- 
lishecl  by  Sir  William  Davenant  iti  U\.W.  U  may  n,,™«., 
prolwibly  Iiavc  been  reckoned  by  himself  nn  epic ;  "-'"'"«»■ 
but  in  that  age  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Italy  had  cHaced 
the  distinction  betiveen  ihe  regular  epic  and  the  heroic  ro- 
mance. Gondibert  belongs  nither  to  the  hitter  class  by  the 
entire  want  of  truth  in  lUe  story,  though  the  scene  is  laid  ftt 
the  court  of  the  Lombar<I  king«,  by  tlti;  deficieiiey  of  unity  in 
the  action,  by  the  intricacy  of  the  events,  and  by  the  resources 
of  the  fable,  which  are  Bometimesi  too  much  in  the  style  of 
comic  fiction.  It  is  so  imuerfect,  only  two  books  and  part 
of  the  tliird  being  completed,  that  we  can  hardly  judge  of  the 
termitmlioD  it  was  to  receive.  Earh  book,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  Spt-ntier,  is  divided  into  several  cantos.  It  con- 
tains about  COOO  linen.  TJic  metre  is  the  four-lined  stanza  of 
alternate  rhymes  ;  one  capable  of  great  vigour,  but  not  per- 
haps well  a<lapted  to  [joelry  of  imagination  or  of  passion. 
These,  however,  Davenant  exhibita  but  sparinglyin  Gondibert; 
they  are  replaced  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  in  the  tone  of  Sir 
John  Oavies,  who  had  adopteif  the  simie  metre,  and,  as  some 
luive  thought,  nourifdied  by  tlie  author's  friendly  intercourse 
with  Hobbes.  Gondibert  is  written  in  a  clear,  nervous  En- 
glish style ;  its  condensation  produces  some  obscurity,  but 
pedantry,  at  least  that  of  language,  will  rarely  be  found  in  It, 
and  Davenant  is  k-ss  infected  by  the  love  of  conceit  and  of 
extravagance  than  bis  contemporaries,  though  I  would  not 
assert  that  he  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  former  blemish. 
But  the  chief  praise  of  Gondibert  is  due  to  niasculiiic  verse 
in  a  gooti  metrical  cadence ;  for  tlie  sake  of  which  we  may 
forgive  tiie  absence  of  interest  in  the  story,  and  even  of  those 
glowing  words  and  breathing  tliuuglits  which  arc  tliu  soul 
of  genuine  poetry.  Gondibert  is  very  little  read ;  yet  it 
is  better  worth  reading  than  the  Purple  Islnnd,  though  it 
may  have  li>ss  of  tliat  which  distinguishes  u  poet  from  an- 
other man. 

48.   The  sonnets  of  ShakspeJire,  for  we  now  come  to  the 
minor,  tliat  is,  (he  shorter  and  more  lyric,  poetry  of  »»-ii 
the  age,  were  publisheil  in  J()09,  iu  a  mann 
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mysterious  as  their  subject  and  contents.  They  are  de- 
dicated by  an  editor  (Thonias  Thorpe,  a  bookseller)  "  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  the  only  begetter  of  these  sonnets."  '  ^fo  one, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  has  ever  doubted  their  genuineness ; 
no  one  can  doubt  that  they  express  not  only  real  but  intense 
emotions  of  the  heart ;  but  when  they  were  written,  who  was 
the  W.  H.  quaintly  called  their  begetter,  by  which  we  can 
only  understand  the  cause  of  their  being  written,  and  to  what 
persons  or  circumstiuices  they  allude,  has  of  late  years  been  the 
subject  of  much  curiosity.  These  sonnets  were  long  over- 
looked ;  Steevens  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  scorn,  as 
productions  which  no  one  could  read ;  but  a  very  different 
suffrage  is  generally  given  by  the  lovers  of  poetry,  and  per- 
haps there  is  uow  a  tendency,  especially  among  young  men 
of  poetical  tempers,  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  these  re- 
markable productions.  They  rise,  iudeed,  in  estimation  as  we 
attentively  read  and  reflect  upon  them  ;  for  I  do  not  think 
that  at  first  they  give  us  much  pleasure.  No  one  ever  en- 
tered more  fully  than  Shakspeare  into  the  character  of  this 
species  of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  expletive  imagery,  no 
merely  ornamental  line.  But  though  each  sonnet  has  gene- 
rally its  proper  unity,  the  sense,  I  do  not  mean  the  gramma- 
tical construction,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  spread  from  one 
to  another,  independently  of  that  repetition  of  the  leading  idea, 
like  variations  of  an  air,  which  a  series  of  them  frequently 
exhibits,  and  on  account  of  which  they  have  latterly  been 
reckoned  by  some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a  collection 
of  sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Italians, 
and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Petrarch  himself.  They  may 
easily  be  resolved  into  several  series  according  to  their  sub- 
jects! i  but  when  read  attentively,  we  find  them  relate  to  one 


*  Tlie  precise  vordi  of  the  dedication  neta,  nerei  bcTore  unprinteil,  4ta  1609. 

■re  ihe  following;  —  G.  Eld  for  T.  T. 

To  (be  onij  Bcgtticr  t  T^'"  *■"   be*"  done  ■">  "  ■■«  PU^li- 

Df  UiewmtulDR  SoaQVU  cBtiOd.  '^  Sliakapeare^a  Auto-bLogrflphical 

AUH.™i?^„  '<'™»-  bj    George  A, mitage    Brow,  " 

And  thit  Mernity  promfisd  (I83B).      It  might  ha<e  occurred  to  any 

B,  ™^™j[J'j'f«  P"*"  attentive  reader,  but  I  do  not  knoir  that 

Wrll-wlih'nt  Ailr'niurer  ""'  ■"■■ys"  ""  0'^  «>  completely  niade 

In  wttfiig  ronh  beTore.   though    almost   eiery   one  has 

''■  '''■  been  aware  that  different  persoUB  are  ad- 

Tbe  litlc-pnge  runa:  Sukapeare'i  Son-  dreaed  in  the  former  and  latter  part  o( 
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ilefinite,  tliougli  obscure,  ]>erio(i  of  th«  poet's  life  ;  in  which 
an  nttftchment  to  some  femaJp,  which  seeni«  to  hjivc  toiichiMl 
tifiithur  liis  lieurt  nor  his  fancy  very  twiisibly,  was  over- 
powered, without  entirely  ceasing',  by  one  to  a  friend  ;  »nd 
this  last  is  of  sudi  an  vnthusiai^tic  cltaractvr,  and  «o  extruva- 
gaiit  ill  tiie  phrases  tliat  the  author  uses,  as  to  have  ttirowu  an 
unaccountable  mystery  o\er  the  whole  ^vork.  U  is  true  that 
in  the  poetry  as  well  tut  in  the  fictions  of  early  a^es,  we  lind  a 
more  ardent  tone  of  alfectiou  in  the  lanpiape  of  friendship 
than  has  since  been  usual  ;  and  yet  no  instance  has  been 
adduced  of  such  rapturous  devotedness,  such  an  idolatry  of 
admiring  love,  as  one  of  the  greatest  Winpt  whom  nature 
ever  pro<luced  in  (hi:  human  form  pours  furlh  to  some  un- 
known yoatli  iu  the  majority  of  these  sonnets. 

1<>.  'l^e  notion  that  a  woman  was  their  f;eneral  object  is 
totally  unioiiable,  and  it  is  strange  that  Coleridge 
Hhoutd  liavc  entertained  it."  Those  tliat  were  evi-  ■rrn'r^l!? 
dently  addre^ed  to  a  woman,  the  person  above 
hinted,  arc  by  much  tlie  smaller  part  of  the  whole,  but 
twcoty-eiglit  out  of  one  hundred  and  lifly-four.  And  this 
mysterious  Mr.  W.  li.  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  idolised 
fnend  of  Shakspeare.  But  who  could  he  b«?  No  one 
recorded  as  such  in  literary  history  or  anecdote  answers  the 
description.  But  if  we  seize  a  clue  which  innumerable  pas- 
sages give  SB,  and  suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of  high 
rank  as  well  as  ])er»ona]  beauty  anil  arcomplishinent,  in  whose 
tiivour  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  base  prejudices  of  the 
world,  a  player  and  a  poet,  though  he  were  the  author  of 
Macbeth,  might  be  thought  lionouri-d,  somi'thiiig  of  tlie 
strangeness,  as  it  ap[>L>ars  to  us,  of  >)liaks}>eare's  humiliation 
in  addressing  him  as  a  being  before  whose  feet  )te  crouched, 
whose  frown  he  feared,  whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  iuo6t 


Uio  MnntU.  Mr.  Diown'i  work  did  not 
bU  itttu  iB]^  baiiilH  till  Dnulf  tlic  lioM 
(liBl  tliiM  •bctl*  paMd  UirauKh  tlie  |icv*i, 
whirli  1  wtMiaa  va  accaunt  of  viiw  o»- 
ia«idui««B  of  opinimK  nfMcuHr  «•  w 
Sluk>p<Mc'»  kDowlcdgc  of  Latiu- 

•  "  It  Menu  la  mc  Qial  Uic  »nllctt 
caulil  onlj  liaic  coiiii'  trom  a  laaa  Anflj 
in  torts  anH  in  iota  will)  ■  woman;  and 
thetr  it  oM  •oiiuci  •rhioli  frmn  it*  iooOD- 
gniliy  I  take  la  be  a  puqKMd  Uifld.' 

D 


TaUe  Talk,  tei  U.  p.  IttX  Tbi*  xoinvt 
Ibr  nlitec  i«p[HW«  to  b«  <Iib  lutntiuih, 
wblcli  cactaliily  «nilil  nal  htrir  lifvn  ail> 
iiamA  10  a  voman ;  bul  thv  prooT  h 
cquaUjr  •MroiiK  ■*  U>  tnmi  (if  tlic  tot. 
Cottriil^v'i  niiinion  U  abwlidalj  ualcn- 
able ;  nut  ilo  1  cinim«'«  thai  any  «i« 
(kt  b  llkdy  to  naiotain  it  (Aor  r«w!ii^ 
tlie  nenaatu  of  Shakipcw* ;  but  to  llicaa 
wbo  turn  not  iloiiD  llili,  Uie  •Mhorily 
nuy  iuiify  warn  imficunjK. 
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insulting  kind,  the  seiliirtion  of  thp  mistress  to  whom  we  liftvc 
alluded,  he  fi-it  wnd  bcvviiilcd  witliuut  r«wnling ;  soiimlliiiig, 
I  say,  of  th«  strangeness  of  this  humiliation,  and  at  best  it  ia 
but  little,  may  b»>  lightened  and  in  a  certain  sense  rendered 
iiia-lligible.  And  it  1ms  boen  ingi-niou^ly  conjectured  within 
a  few  years  by  inquirers  iiidepcndeut  of  each  other,  that 
William  IWWrt  Earl  of  Pembroke,  born  in  1580,  and  after- 
wards a  man  of  iioblo  and  gallant  fharactcr,  though  always 
of  a  licentious  life,  was  sliadowed  under  the  initials  of  Mr. 
W.  If.  This  hypotlkw*  is  nut  strictly  proved,  but  aufli- 
cieutly  so,  i»  my  opinion,  to  demand  our  assent.* 

50.  Notwithstanding  the  frc<]uent  lieauties  of  these  sonnets, 
th«  pleasure  of  their  perusal  is  greatly  diminished  by  these 
circumsUuicvfl;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shaks* 
peare  had  never  written  them.  There  is  a  weakness  and 
folly  in  all  excessive  and  misplucod  aflcction,  which  is  not  re- 
deemed by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments  that  abound  in 
this  long  scries  of  sonnets.  IJut  there  are  also  fntdts  of  a 
merely  criiicsd  nature.  Tlic  obscurity  is  often  such  us  only 
conjetiure  can  penetrate ;  the  strain  of  tenderness  and  adora- 
tion would  be  too  monotonous,  were  it  less  unpleasing  ;  aud 


■  III  tha  GrntlvRiiut'i  M.iKniiiic  for 
IMS,  p.  tf  I T.  M  pnu.  it  oilJ  bv  Hitn  dial 
tbi*  oatumd  both  to  Mt.  Bmdvn  niiil 
Hr.  Iltjwood  Btiffht.  And  il  iloet  noI 
•pp««  that  Mr.  Aniwn.  mithor  of  Uic 
work  abovo  quolnl,  luiJ  any  Lnovlcdgc 
oTitadr  prtanff. 

Dukvbu  find  on  Lord  SouUiiim|ilon 
■•  the  nbjiwt  uf  llinc  lunuvli.  iiulucnl 
probablji  (i]r  Ihc  Indilimi  Of  )iU  friend- 
rilip  wiik  Stialupfank  anil  Iiy  l)i«  lillvr'a 
harhis  dfrfinWd  to  liim  1ii>  Vpoui  jntl 
Adonkt,  ■■  well  ••  br  *biii  h  nmiBtlciibli! 
on  the  fa»  of  th«  ktio  of  ^ODntis  thflt 
Shakipun looked  up  lo  hu friend  "with 
KTcrvni*  md  hania)(e,"  Itut.  unfonu- 
tiMalf,  tlui  wiu  only  tlio  n>t«tvivD  and 
hownga  ut  an  infijriur  lo  oiia  of  liiuH 
nnk,  uKt  not  tuali  a*  tlx'  virtuvi  of 
Smithamptou  ni|t>>l  haie  cliallengHl. 
Piuaft  of  Ihe  lour  moral  ihanem  of 
"Mi.  W.I). "  are  eontinual.  It  wu 
alto  ImpMaible  tliit  l-ord  Suutliampun) 
eauU  be  eallcd  "tmtutfOiiii  and  \iynif 
wuU>,~  or  "iirM-l  boy.*  Mn,  Jamonn. 
la  ha  -  Lorn  of  Iho  Pott*,'  han  ailnpled 


the  wmc  tiyiinlhcti*,  but  ■■  forced  in  eon. 
•n|uriiea  lo  >u|i]ic»e  soino  of  ibc  earlier 
HtiiieU  lo  bv  adilrrued  to  a  woman- 
Pembroke  eueeceded  to  bin  falhcT  in 
IGOl  -.  I  ineliiie  lo  tllink  Ibal  tliv  ■oriiirtu 
vero  written  atioul  tbal  lime,  tuinv  |ir[|. 
bablj  eaillci,  loine  Uler.  lliot  Il)ey 
wnc  tbc  Mine  u  Marwa,  in  13-JH,  liu 
ijih'ntiuued  amun^  Ihtf  eom|KnLtioni  of 
SbaLipnin%  "  hit  nugred  (oniu-U  aiiiung 
bit  priisn  fliendKi"  1  da  iiot  Iwlirts. 
bolb  on  atoounl  of  llie  dntr,  anil  from 
llie  peouliirlr  |»e»»uiml  alluiiuni  Ihey 
con  lain. 

[niucli  liiu  Iwen  wriiiea  lately  on  ttis 
Miliji-cl  iif  S)>nlL>|>nirv'i  lunncit.  and  a  na. 
Iiiral  reliiciuiice  to  admit  any  fiiliri)[ji  In 
(Hell  a  man  bai  led  ikonic  to  Taney  iliat 
liii  niiMroM  wai  no  ollwi  than  bis  wifr, 
Ann  Ilalhawiy,  and  olhan  to  fonjeelura 
that  be  lent  111*  pen  tii  Ihe  amoun  of  a 
frieiid.  Out  I  liarr  n«n  no  grounil  lo 
aim  loy  o«n  » lew  rf  the  ei>e  ;  uirept 
that  piwibly  (OHIO  otbcr  umrirl-i  may 
lan»  Imti  mnint  by  Mertn. .—  tMU.] 
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so  mnnj  frif^id  conceits  are  scattered  aronnd,  tliat  we  might 
almost  fancy  l\w  po«t  to  have  wrillcii  witlioiit  genuine  emolioti, 
did  not  such  n  host  of  other  pas^uf^cs  ntti.'^t  the  contrary. 

61.  The  Bonni^tH  of  Drumniond  of  I  lamhornden,  the  most 
celehrated  in  th»t  dawt  of  pool^,  have  obtained,  pnv 
hiibly,  us  mui'h  praise  as  they  desurve.*  But  thi-y  iirunrmond 
are  )>olished  and  t-lc^anl,  fiv-e  from  conceit  and  bad 
taste,  in  pure  unblemislns)  Englts)i ;  some  are  pathetic  w 
tender  in  seiitiuient,  and  if  they  do  not  sliowniuch  orijnnality, 
at  h^a:it  wouiil  hav<>  acquired  a  fair  place  among  the  Italians 
of  tile  sixteentli  century.  Tltosu  of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  and 
of  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Karl  of  Stirling,  ai'e 
perhaps  hardly  inferior.  Some  may  doubt,  however,  whe- 
ther the  last  i>oet  should  be  placed  on  such  n  level,  t  But 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  rhymes  in  our  laogaage 
has  caused  mo^t  who  have  attempted  the  sonnet  to  swerve 
from  laws  which  cannot  be  transgressed,  at  least  to  the  degree 
they  have  often  dared,  without  losing  the  unity  for  which  that 
complex  mechanism  was  contrived.  Certainly  three  quatrains 
of  allcmatu  rhymes,  succeeded  by  n  couplet,  which  Druni- 
mond,  like  many  other  English  poets,  has  sometimes  given 
us,  is  the  very  worst  form  of  the  sonnet,  even  if,  in  deference 
to  a  scanty  number  of  Italian  precedent;^,  we  allow  it  to  pass 
HS  a  somiet  at  all.  I      \S'e  possess  indeed  noble  poetry  in  the 


"  I  ronciit  bi  ihit  »il)r  Mf,  rKiipbcll. 
i*.  54n.  Mr,  Sautli«<r  tlu»l»  Druminuiiil 
"  fau  dcactinl  th(  high  r«|HiMtiuii  hv  lua 
oWalncil :'  'hicli  Kcmt  to  wj  tiir  *•«> 
thiAK,  iHtl  ii  in  fmci  diffvrtnl.  Itv  oh. 
utma  tli»t  llruiiiiiiuiid  ■■  fiv<|ucnllf  tm- 
rnn  anil  tiinialiimn  liuuUlis  tiom  (lie 
luliin  Klxl  ISfunnli  poMv*  Southvjr'i 
Sritid)  Pcffls  p.  79S,  Tim  (iiriou*  l»- 
vecllic  of  CiflbM  ■giiiut  llrummonil 
fur  luiing  vrilWn  ;>iiinlc'  mcinonndu  of 
liU  eonvtnatiaiu  with  Btii  J  onion, 
whicli  li»  iblt  IIOI  publiiLi.  and  wliicli.  ful 
Mlghl  ■«  Inuw.  wetj:  |i('iU-cUy  fiitbful, 
i(  ■boHtl.  Anjr  nii«  vlwi  would  liivu 
bnii  tbukftil  tit  to  much  liti-mr)'  nmv- 
(lotcv 

t  Lc4<l  SUdliis  U  niticr  moooloooiii. 
u  iwiiiMttnr*  uuiallji  arc.  lUid  ho  ul- 
ilnaaM  Ua  mtttrvH  iiy  Ihu  aiipiilluliiKi. 
"  Fair  tTKn**-"  Cunpball  ulHcnw  list 
ihtrc  ii  cttginct  of  tj|inwiea  iii  ■  Cew  ct 


Rl'irMag't  iihurtcT  p'wcv*.  Vol.  It.  p.  SOB. 
'Villi  Iniigeil  potiii  ol  SUrliaji  it  oilillvd 
Ihmuittity,  in  twrl**  iKJnkt.  or,  tt  h^ 
oiltn  (hi-tn.  huun.  It  11  wtittm  in  ih* 
luliin  oclAto  itJDBo,  and  hai  t«anowtiU 
of  Uie  coadtfjiied  ilylc  of  ihc  jih^kaufibj- 
cal  (diooli  which  be  Kinai  to  liiiv  linl* 
Uccd,  but  hU  iiunibcn  iro  luinli. 

t  Thu  1t|ptitiiiln  wnnot  toiKiitt  of 
Iwn  (|uatnini  and  tio  ttnttt  i  u  muoh 
(kill,  to  »}  ihc  Icvt,  it  miuiml  lor  ibc 
nunigCTntnt  of  tlio  lul*r  «  of  ilw  ht. 
mcT.  Tho  ihj-ma  of  the  I«m  lii  linn 
■»  M(whlc  of  many  •fniig«niciil>  ;  liut 
Ik}  tat  lh«  vont,  Old  alxi  lliv  \am  eam- 
ifuiii  tn  ItAlr,  U  that  wo  uiuallj  idop^ 
nir  ^Mi  And  uiUi  rhj-iuing  <i>ifVthtT.  f^ 
ijur'illy  utirt  a  fnll  |»ik>cs  tu  tbnt  the 
aonnM  end«  with  tli«  point  of  an  ^iffnTn' 
Till:  liat  fonn.  u  llic  ttaliani  hoU.l*  Ilw 
(lijmiiiK  lofc'h'''  of  the  Ihcci-  uiicTra, 
■nil  the  tbnn  **«n  liiiw,  hut  u  oui  bs> 
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form  of  sonnet ;  yet  with  hs  it  s<^ems  moi*  fitted  for  grave 
tlmti  amatory  conipositiun ;  in  th«  lattvr  wc  mi^^  the  facility 
and  (TTAce  of  our  DBtive  Buglish  meitsures,  the  wtng,  the 
niadrignl,  or  the  ballad. 

52.  Cari'w  is  tliu  must  ci'lebrntcil  among  the  hghtvr  poets, 
dioutrb  no  collection  liaa  hitherto  embraced  his  entire 
wridagrs.  Hciullcv  hits  said,  and  Etlis  echoes  the 
praise,  that  '*  Curcw  has  the  eaM.'  ivitltout  th<!  pedantry  of 
Waller,  »nd  perhaps  hsa  conceit.  Waller  is  too  exclusively 
consTdfied  an  the  rtr»t  mun  who  brought  versifk-alion  to  any 
thing  like  its  present  standard.  Caren'a  pretensions  to  tlic 
same  merit  are  seldom  sufficiently  either  considered  or 
ullo^vod."  Yet  in  point  of  versification,  others  of  the  same 
age  seem  to  have  surpassed  t^arew,  whose  lines  are  often 
very  harmonious,  but  not  so  artfully  constructed  or  so 
unifonnly  pleasing  ils  those  of  Waller,  Ue  is  remarkably 
une<[ual  ;  the  best  of  his  little  poems  (none  of  more  than 
thirty  lines  are  good)  excel  all  of  his  time  ;  but,  after  a  few 
lines  o(  great  beauty,  we  often  come  to  some  ill  expressed,  or 
obscure,  or  weak,  or  inharmonious  passage.  Few  will  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  that  he  lint)  more  ftxacy  and  more  tender- 
ness than  Waller,  but  less  clioire,  less  judgment  and  know- 
ledge fvtiere  to  stop,  less  of  the  equability  \vhich  never  offends, 
less  attention  to  the  unity  and  thread  of  his  little  pieces.  I 
should  hesitate  to  give  him,  on  the  whole,  the  preference  as  a 
poet,  taking  collectively  the  altribut««  of  llkat  character  ;  for 
wc  must  not,  in  such  a  comparison,  overlook  a  good  deal  of 
very  inferior  merit  which  may  he  found  in  the  short  volume 
of  Carew's  poems.  The  Iwst  have  great  beauty,  but  he  lias 
had,  in  late  criticism,  his  full  share  of  applause.     Two  of  liis 


KUlg*  i*  l«<«  rich  in  connnani  tftiniDB- 
tutmt,  then  OM  lie  09  abloctUM  u  Bkac 
hw  abundiM  preiedcu  enn  in  Ibeln, 
tiM  rtiyininit  uTlli*  0rtl  ■nil  fourth.  Mmul 
■nil  tliu,  liiinl  and  tiil^  liom.  lliia^ 
Willi  ■  brratk  ID  111*  MiiH-  M  tint  third 
lish  will  make  ■  nal  hmumi,  vtridi 
Whilijuifft  Uilloii,  Oovlo.  anil  Wo(dt- 
wanlt  iMTe  oftcB  bIW  to  gtia  lu.  wtcb 
wbcr*  tkajp  ban  jclvcs  in  HiivlliiflK 
goeJ  liiwaad. 

('nw  coDinwa  brm  of  the  lutiin  loiv- 
Dat  11  oUkd  rima  cAiwai    where   the 


ihjrmei  «f  ibc  two  quBiniiu  arc  1 ,  4,  J,  8 
—  S,  3.  6,  T  I  but  Uw  alternate  rh^nu 
•DtiMFiJiitM,  Ihouitk  ka  reguUrlj,  ureim. 
'Hi*  l«rotla  an  o'ldur  in  niwi  wnfrrviM, 
or  rima  ntoraaai ;  and  gnmt  Tjricly  ii 
(bund  in  thaw.  «t«n  anuHig  (ha  uily 
poctK  Quadria  prtfai  Iho  cvdfr  >,  b, 
«,  bk  ^  bt  where  thne  ate  uiiljr  iwo 
fkfliung  Wrwiinatloni ;  but  dim  not  ob. 
jvd  to  a,  b>  «,  a,  b,  '  ■  or  civn  a,  b,  c,  U 
a,  t  Tha  uau|il*t  (niBinalioii  he  «o- 
tiralj  coRttRBia.  tjuadrio,  Slori*  4'^gal 
pocsia,  lit.  :IJ.  —  IM«,] 
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I  most  pleasing  liul«  poema  appear  niso  among  thoAe  of  Hcrrick  ; 
and  as  Carew's  were,  I  believt!,  publlsltiH]  pofithuniou>i)y,  I 
am  rather  inclhit'd  to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  oth«r  poi't,  in* 
,  (lependfntly  of  some  iiiterDnl  evidi'iico  an  to  one  of  tliem.  In 
nil  ages,  these  very  short  coinpoftitioas  circulate  for  a  time  in 
po)ishi><l  sod«ty,  while  iiiistaKcs  as  to  tlie  real  author  are 

tiiatunil.* 
5S,  llie  minor  poetry  of  Ben  Jonson  i-s  extremely  hcnu> 
tiful.  This  is  |uirtly  mix*^^  with  his  m<L>>(]tif»  uiid 
interludes,  poetical  and  musical  rather  than  dramatic  ™™' 
pieces,  and  intended  to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  charms 
of  soDg,  as  well  OS  by  the  varied  scenes  that  were  brought 
befor«  llie  eye  ;  partly  in  verj-  short  effusions  of  a  single 
sentiment,  among  wluch  two  epitaphs  are  known  by  heart. 
H  Jonson  possessed  an  admirable  taste  and  feifting  in  poetry, 
B  which  his  dramas,  except  the  Sad  Shepherd,  do  not  entirely 
lead  ns  to  value  highly  enough ;  and  when  we  consider  how 

Iltiany  other  intellectual  excellencies  distinguished  him,  wit, 
observation,  judgment,  memory,  learning,  we  mustacknow- 
ledge  that  tl>e  inscription  on  his  tomb,  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  [  is 

^  not  more  pithy  tlian  it  is  true. 

H      5h.  George  Wither,    by   utiding  with   the  less   poetical, 
though  more  prosperous  pnrty  in  the  civil  war,  and 
by  a  profusion  of  temporary  writings  to  serve  the 

■  ends  of  faction  and  folly,  has  left  a  name  wliich  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  despise,  til!  Klli«  did  justice  to  "that  pliiyful  fancy, 
pure  taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment  wbicli  distinguish 
the  poetry  of  his  early  youth."     His  beat  poems  were  pub- 


_■  One  of  tbcH  ponM  bcgiM  — 

I  AnaDRa  Uh  nTTtlo  u  I  wilk'4. 
■  LvH  ui<J  tOf  riik*  Uiiu  taMtUlk'4. 

'W#rritk  wanU  four  good  Una  »hich  ntc 
in  Cmv;  and  ■<  llxvy  are  rnUicc  mate 
likely  to  }iHto  Imvu  iftl^riubtlod  thofx  Iv^ 
oat,  Ihti  l«idi  to  u  •utt  ••{  ini/maca  Iltut 
lie  woA  tlic  original  i  tber*  are  n\to  hoihd 
oibet  aaijr  ImprAienieiiU.  The  weond 
paaa  I*  lh*l  beginning  — 

Atk  mt  Bty  I  Miiit  no  han 
Tkb  flritiinf  nf  Om  lulini  j*Br. 

Ilnriek  gin*  <>■•  •orund  lina  (tniij^lf, 

Tbia  >**n  IfllaiM  of  Uit  roi. 

I  wliicb  U  liiiU  eh*  iliwi  nrnMOM ;  lai 


■U  Ibe  otiier  nruiitui)  u«  Rir  thr  vane. 
f  DHiH  ka<t«  it  In  doubl,  vlieilivr  li«  bor- 
towod,  and  dittfputi  a  little,  or  wot 
liitn>*lf  iniprami  iipun,  1  mmt  own 
tlHi  hv  luH  a  liirL  0(  ipoiling  ttrnt  hu 
lokti.  Suckling  baa  an  inouuifarablH 
image  on  a  ladjr  dancing. 

Uiv  Itn  tniHtb  Ibe  MUoat. 

IMl  UHlr  mier.  •ml*  lo  ud  Ml, 

Al  ICIhif  ft^i'it  ItwIIKliI— 

Ilctrick  bai  it  thus  — 

Hrr  KNW  Itn,  nu  nmfit,  iit  tnta 
AlIEllfoan 

A  mcni  Ungular  paraUcI  tai  an  ctegant 
daiicif. 
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lisM  in  16^3  witli  tliL'  tUU  "  >Kflti«8s  of  Philnme."  Some 
of  tlivin  are  highly  lieauiiful,  anil  beapeak  n  niinil  tibovt?  the 
grovelling  purilanisni  into  which  h«  aftcnvarils  ft-ll.     I  think 
there  is  Iianlly  iiny  thing  in  our  lyric  [wi'try  uf  (his  period 
equal  to  Wither's  lin«H  on  hi))  IMusi>,  publistied  hy  Litis.* 
55.  The  poetry  uf  Hahington  is  that  of  a  pure  and  ami< 
able  mind,  turned  to  versiKcution  by  the  custom  of 
tlw  age,  during  a  real  pai^ion  for  a  lady  of  birth 
and  virtue,  the  CWtara  whom  he  nfteru-»nU  married ;   but  it 
disjitays  no  great  original  power,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
exempt  from  tiie  ordiuary  blemidies  of  hyperbolical  compli- 
xtriarTVn-  feot    and    fiir-fetL-lied    imagery.       The    |)oein»    of 
*"^'-  William   Earl  of    I'embroke,   long  known   by  the 

chariKtcr  drawn  for  him  by  Clarendon,  an<i  now  as  tlie  object 
of  SbiikBpeure's  doling  frtend^^hip,  were  ushered  into  th« 
world  after  his  death,  with  a  letter  of  extravagant  (lattery 
addrei^ed  by  Donne  to  Christiana  Countess  of  Devonshire.t 
But  there  is  liltle  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  freedom  frora 
interpolation  of  tliese  posihuniouH  editions.  Among  these 
poems  attributed  to  Lord  Pembroke,  we  find  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Curew'sJ,  and  even  the  famous  lines  addressed  to 
the  Soul,  whirh  some  have  given  to  Silvester.  The  poems, 
in  genera),  are  of  liltle  merit;  some  arc  grossly  inuecvnt; 
nor  would  they  be  mentioned  here  except  for  the  interest 
recently  attached  lo  the  author's  name.  But  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  sonnctit  of  Shaksfieare. 

5ti,  Sir  John  Suckling  is  acknowledged  to  have  left  far 
^^^  behind  him  all  former  writers  of  song  in  gaiety  and 
ease  ;  It  is  not  e<|ually  clear  that  he  has  ever  since 
been  surpassed.  His  poetry  alms  at  no  higher  pr^^e  ;  he 
shows  no  sentiment  or  imagination,  either  bi-eause  he  had 
tliem  not,  or  beraust^  he  did  imt  reijuire  either  in  the  style  he 
chose.  Perhaps  the  ludinns  may  have  poetry  In  that  style 
equal  to  Suckling's ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  nor  do 


•  EI1j*'i  SpMJmtnt  at  Early  Ivnitlbh  tie  oiu  of  mrlin  rfitn     The  Counloi  nf 

Pmu.  >ii.  (Ml.  Dtvoniliin)  it  not  mIIihI  dowagvr  i    licr 

f  Til*  <mij  vfTiliofi   lliat  I  hwtv  ti^ci,  liij&bikULt  ditxf  In  Ifj^X 

<ir  thai  I  find  nwnlioncit.  of  Lord  P«ni-  >        .  ,  _        _         ...  ,      . 

brBi»f.  po.10*.  u  in  moa   BniuDDOKc  Tht tol4m  "om, .rih. *5 
died  in  I  SSI,  1  Mntcivc  thai  then  iciut 
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1  believe  that  there  is  any  in  Frenrh  ;  that  there  is  none  id 
Latin  I  am  couvimxtl."  Lovelace  is  chiffly  known  ^owutt 
by  a  single  son^ ;  hi^  other  poetry  is  much  in- 
ferior  ;  and  in<It.t-(l  it  may  be  geiienilly  rcinnrtced  that  the 
flowers  of  our  early  verse,  both  in  the  Elizabetliiin  and  the 
suWeqneut  sge  have  been  wi;)l  culled  by  ^ooA  taste  and  a 
friendly  spirit  of  selection.  We  must  not  jndge  of  them,  or 
shall  judge  of  them  very  favourably,  by  the  extracts  of 
Ileadley  or  Ellis. 

'>7-  The  most  amorous,  and  among  the  beat  of  our  amor- 
ous poets  was  Itobert  Ilerrick,  a  clerg)-man  ejected 
from  his  living  in  Devonshire  by  the  lonjj  jwirlia- 
ment,  whose  "  Hespcrides,  or  Poems  Human  and  Divine," 
were  piiblitdied  in  I(j-t8.  Merrick's  divine  poems  arc,  of 
course,  such  iis  mi<;ht  be  presumed  by  their  title  and  by  his 
cnlling  1  of  his  human,  which  are  poetically  much  superior, 
and  probably  written  in  early  life,  tlte  greater  portion  is  light 
and  voluptuous,  while  some  border  on  the  licentious  and  in- 
decent, A  selection  was  pulilislied  in  ISlo,  by  which,  as 
commonly  happens,  the  poetical  fame  of  Herrick  does  not 
suffer;  a  number  of  dull  epigrams  are  omitted,  and  the  edi- 
tor has  a  manifest  preference  for  what  must  bt;  owned  to  be 
the  most  elegant  ant)  attractive  |>nrt  of  his  author's  rhymes. 
He  has  much  of  the  lively  gnice  that  distinguishes  Auaereon 
and  Catullus,  and  approncties  also,  with  a  less  cloying  mono* 
tony,  to  the  Basin  of  Joannes  Secundus.  Herrick  has  as 
much  variety  as  the  poetry  of  kisses  can  well  have  ;  but  his 
love  is  in  a  very  slight  degree  that  of  sentiment,  or  even  any 
intense  passion  ;  his  mistresses  have  little  to  recommend 
them,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  save  their  beauties,  and  none  of 
these  arc  omitted  in  his  catalogues.  Vet  he  is  abundant  in 
the  resources  of  verse ;  without  the  exubenmt  gaiety  of 
Suckling,  or  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  Carew,  he  is  sportive, 
fanciful,  and  generally  of  polished  language.  Tlie  faults  of 
his  age  are  sometimes  apparent ;  though  he  is  not  often  ob- 
scure, he  runs,  more  perhajis  for  tlie  sake  of  variety  than 
any  other  cuase,  into  occasional  pediintry  }  he  has  his  cou- 


*  SuFkling'i    EplUwlMntBiD,    Ihougfc     all  llw  vorM,  aiiil  U  ■  mitrblc 
\  wtilini  fee  thoM  -•  ^ui  MuMH  to-    liiraiiw 


lUi*  mttrian*,'  li»  bnii  rnil  hj  dmott 


1  and  ttdiUj, 


piece  of 
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ceits  and  false  thoughts,  hut  these  are  more  than  r4Mte(>rni>d 
hy  the  iiunivrous  very  llttiti  pocuH  (for  thosv  of  Hfrrick 
are  frequently  not  longer  than  ejiifframs),  which  may  be 
praised  without  much  more  quahficalion  than  belongs  to  such 
poetry, 

5S,  John  Milton  was  bom  in  1009.  Few  are  ignorant 
of  his  lift',  in  n-covering  and  recording  every  cir- 
cumstanre  of  which  no  diligence  has  been  ttpared, 
nor  has  it  often  been  unsuccessful.  Of  his  Latin  [wctry 
some  was  \vritten  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  in  English  we 
have  iiuthing,  I  believe,  the  date  of  which  is  known  to  b« 
earlier  than  the  sonnet  on  entering  his  twenty>third  yenr.  In 
l(i;ll',  he  wrote  Comus,  which  was  publisIuHl  in  l(),i7'  Ly- 
eidas  was  written  in  the  latter  year,  an<i  most  of  his  shorter 
]iieces  soon  afterwards,  except  the  sonnets,  some  of  which 
do  not  ponie  within  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

59-  Comus  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  taste 
and  frating  that  n  grent  poet  had  arisen  in  Kngland, 
and  one  partly  formed  in  a  ditferent  school  from  his 
contcnij)ururies.  Many  of  them  had  produced  highly  lieau- 
liful  and  imaginative  passages  ;  but  none  tuid  evinced  so 
classical  n  judgment,  none  had  aspired  to  so  regular  a  perfec- 
tion. Junson  h:id  learned  nuich  from  tlie  ancients ;  but 
there  was  a  grace  in  their  best  models  which  he  did  not 
quite  attain.  Neither  his  Sad  Shepherd  nor  tlie  Faitliful 
Shepherdess  of  Fletcher  have  the  elegance  or  dignity  of 
Comus.  A  noble  virgin  and  Iier  young  brothers,  by  whom 
tliis  masque  was  originally  represented,  required  an  eleva- 
tion, a  purity,  u  sort  of  severity  of  sentiment  whidi  no  one 
in  that  age  could  have  given  but  Milton,  lie  avoided,  and 
nothing  lotli,  ilie  more  iestive  notes  which  dramatic  poetry 
was  wont  to  mingle  with  its  serious  strain.  But  for  this  he 
compensated  by  the  brightest  hues  of  fancy  and  the  sweetest 
melody  ni  sung.  In  Comus  we  t'mt\  nuthing  prosaic  or  feeble, 
no  false  taste  in  the  incidents,  and  not  madi  in  the  language, 
nothing  over  which  we  should  desire  to  jtass  ou  a  second 
[wrusal.  'Hie  want  of  what  we  may  cjill  personality,  none 
of  the  characters  having  names,  except  Comus  him»df,  who 
is  a  very  indeliuite  being,  and  tlie  absence  of  nil  positive 
attributes  of  time  and    place,  entuiuce  the  ideality  of  the 
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fiction  by  a  ccrtaiu  iiidistiiictDess  uot  uiiplcaaiiig  to  tbv  irna^ 
ginutioD. 

(k).  It  has  been  snid,  I  iliiiik  very  fairly,  ilmt  Lyddas  is 
a  ^owl  U!!>t  of  a  real  fei-line  fur  wbat  is  pLt-uliurly 

11     1  »•  1  •     1  I.TiiJu. 

called  poetry.  Maay,  or  perimps  we  might  say, 
most  rciidi^rii,  do  nut  taste  its  fxrellcncc  ;  nor  do<!s  it  follow 
th&t  they  may  not  gieatly  acbnire  I'ojie  anil  Dryden,  or  ev<!ii 
Nlrgil  and  Bonier.  It  ts,  liowevvr,  somewhat  remnrkuble 
that  Johnson,  who  has  committed  his  critical  reputation  by  tlie 
nio.tt  contemjKiion.s  <)e|irt-ciation  nf  iliis  poem,  had  in  nn  earlier 
part  of  his  life  »«rlecti*d  the  tenth  ed<^iic  of  Virgil  for  pecu. 
liar  pniise  *  ;  the  tentli  eclogue,  which,  beautiful  us  it  is, 
belongi^  to  the  imme  class  of  pastoral  and  {>ersona]  allegor)', 
and  requires  the  same  sacrilicu  of  rcasouiug  crilidsm  as  the 
Lycidas  itself.  In  the  age  of  Milton,  the  poetical  world  had 
been  accustonail  by  thv  Italian  and  Spanish  writers  to  a 
more  abundant  use  of  allegor)-  ttum  has  been  pk-asing  to 
tlieir  {wstcrity  ;  but  l.ycidas  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
an  alk-gory  us  of  a  masque  ;  the  characlors  [riss  before  our 
eyes  in  imagination,  as  on  tlie  stage ;  they  are  chielly  my- 
tnolu^cul,  but  not  creiatiuus  uf  tlm  poet.  Our  sympatliy  with 
tlie  fate  of  Lycidas  may  not  be  much  stronger  titun  for  the 
desertion  of  Ciallus  by  Ins  mistress ;  hut  many  poems  will 
)-ield  nn  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  i  magi  nation  lliat  proiture 
no  emotion  in  tlie  heart ;  or  none  at  Imst,  except  tlirougb 
associations  indejwndent  of  tbe  subject. 

01.  11)6  introduction  of  St.  Peter  after  the  fabulous  dei- 
ties of  the  sea  has  appeared  an  incongruity  deserving  of  ceu- 
8ure  to  some  admirers  of  this  poem.  It  would  be  very 
reluctantly  that  wo  could  abundou  to  this  criticism  the  most 
splendid  passage  it  presents.  But  the  censure  rests,  as  I 
think,  on  too  narrow  n  principle.  In  narrative  or  dramatic 
|>oetr)*,  where  something  like  illusion  or  momentary  belief  is 
to  bo  produced,  the  mind  requires  an  objective  possibility,  a 
capacity  of  real  existence,  not  only  in  all  the  separate  por- 
tions of  tlie  imagined  story,  but  in  their  coherency  aixl  rela- 
tion ton  conmion  whole.  Whatever  is  obviously  incongruous, 
whatever  shocks  our  previous  kiionledge  of  possibility,  d«- 
struya  to  a  certain  extent  tliul  acquiescence  in  the  tietiun,  which 
*  AdvCBtitrvf,  K<L  93. 
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it  ift  the  true  business  of  the  fiction  to  produce.  But  the  case 
is  nut  th»^  sanii;  in  such  poems  as  l^yridas.  They  pretcuil  to 
no  civilibility,  tliey  aim  nt  no  illusion  ;  ilit-y  ara  rtrad  with  the 
willing  abitii^IoDiiieiit  of  the  iina^nalioii  to  a  waking  dream, 
uiul  require  only  that  gencriil  [>o»8ibiiity,  that  nimbiiiatioii  of 
images  which  ootumon  experience  does  not  reject  as  inwiti- 
patible,  wit)K>iit  whiHi  tht?  fancy  of  the  poet  would  he  only 
like  that  of  the  lunatic  And  it  hud  been  so  usual  tu  blend 
sacreil  with  mythological  personages  in  allegory,  that  no  otw 
probably  iu  Milton's  age  would  have  been  struck  by  the 
objection. 

m.  The  Allegro  and  Penseroso  are  perhaps  more  fami- 
Aihtioinj  hur  to  us  than  any  part  uf  the  writings  of  Milton. 
^•**~"'  Tliey  satisfy  the  critics,  and  they  delight  mankind. 
Tile  choice  of  images  is  so  judicious,  their  succeifsion  so 
rapid,  the  allusions  are  so  various  and  pleusing,  the  leading 
distinction  of  the  poems  is  so  felicitously  maintained,  the 
versiiicaiiori  is  so  animated,  that  we  may  place  them  at  the 
head  of  that  long  series  of  descriptive  poems  which  our 
language  has  to  boast.  It  taay  be  added,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  Milton's  writings,  that  they  arc  sustained  at  an  uni- 
form pitch,  with  few  blemishes  of  expression  and  scarce  any 
fovbleness ;  a  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  nil  tliu 
contemporaneous  jmetry,  except  perhaps  that  of  Waller. 
Johnson  h.i.s  thought,  that  white  there  is  no  mirth  in  his 
metaiichoty,  he  cim  detect  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth. 
This  seems  to  he  too  strongly  put ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
his  Allegro  is  rather  clieerful  than  gay,  and  tliiit  even  liis 
clieerfulncss  is  not  always  witliout  effort.  In  these  poems  he 
is  indebted  to  Fletcher,  to  Burton,  to  Browne,  to  Wither, 
and  probably  to  more  of  our  early  versifiers ;  for  he  was  a 
great  collector  of  sweets  from  those  wild  flowers. 

G3,  The  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  far  less  popular  than  most 
tMnniht  "f  t'"^  poetry  of  Milton,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
Huniif.  English  language.  A  grandeur,  a  sirnphciiy,  a 
hreadtli  of  manner,  an  imagination  at  once  elevated  and  ri;- 
fitrained  by  the  subject,  reign  throughmtt  it.  If  Pindar  is  a 
model  of  lyric  poetry,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other 
ode  so  truly  Pindaric ;  but  more  has  iiaturnlly  bct^n  derived 
from  the  Scnptures.     Of  tlie  other  short  poems,  tliat  on  tlie 
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<leatli  of  thff  Marchioucss  of  Winclit'stcr  desen-es  particular 
meiiliMi.  It  is  pity  that  ilie  first  lines  are  bad,  and  the  last 
nuicli  worse  ;  for  rarely  (.-(in  we  ftud  more  feelJiig  or  betitity 
thaii  in  sociiu  oUilt  pasaa^vs. 

(i-t.  Ttie  sonnew  of  Milton  Imve  obtained  of  late  year*  the 
admiration  of  all  rcul  lovora  of  poetry.    Joliiison  hns 

1_  ^11    l<'  -1'-  111!  URnvEL 

been  as  impotttnt  to  itx  the  public  tnst«  in  this  in- 
stance as  in  his  other  criticisms  on  tlie  smaller  poems  of  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost.  These  sonni'ts  are  indeed  unequal ; 
tlw  expr(!&sion  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  somi'tinies  ohscure ; 
sometimes  too  much  of  pecUinttc  allusion  interferes  with  the 
sr>iilinient,  nor  am  I  reconciled  to  Lis  frequent  deviations  from 
the  hest  Itaiiitii  structure.  But  such  blemishes  lu-c  lost  in  the 
majestic  simplicity,  the  holy  calm,  that  ennoble  many  of  these 
ishort  rompositioiiB, 

(i.^.  Many  anonymous  son^,  many  popular  lays,  botli  of 
Scotish  and  English  minstrelsy,  were  poured  forth  AiKmnniw. 
in  this  period  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Those  of  '^'^' 
Scotland  became,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  the  con- 
sequent cessation  of  ru<le  border  frays,  less  wnrlikc  tlian 
before;  they  are  still,  however,  ima{,'i native,  jiaihetic,  and 
natural.  It  is  probable  that  tlic  best  even  of  this  class  arc  a 
litllu  ohlcr ;  hut  their  date  is  soMom  detenninahle  with  nmch 
precision.  Th«  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  ballads, 
which,  90  far  as  of  a  merely  popular  nature,  apiK-ai-,  by  tlieir 
style  and  other  circumstances,  to  belong  more  frequently  to 
the  reign  of  James  J.  than  any  other  period. 


Sect.  VI.  —  On  Latin  Poetry, 

Latin  PoeU  of  Pimer  —  Aad  othrr  Counlria  —  Of  BagUad  —  Mry — AfiUnn. 

66,  Framcr,  in   llw  latter  part  of  the  sixteentl)  century, 
had  been  remarkably  fruitful  of  Latin  poetry;  it  ijiu,po«ci 
was  the  pride  of  her  scholars,  and  sometimes  of  her  '^"™•"■ 
statesmen.     In  the  age  that  we  have  now  in  review,  we  do 
now  find  so  many  conspicuous  names;  but  the  custom  uf 
VOL.  III.  E 
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acacUinicAl  iiislitutiotiH,  mid  espt^cially  of  tbv  Hfiiiinnries  cou> 
ducUrd  by  ihc  Juxuits,  kv|)t  up  a  fncility  uf  I^tin  vei^idcatiwi, 
whidi  it  was  by  no  means  held  pedantic  or  ridiculous  to  ex- 
hibit in  riper  years.  The  French  enumerate  several  with 
praise ;  Guijou,  Bourbon  (Borbonius),  n'hum  kuiiiv  iiave 
compared  with  tlie  best  of  the  preceding'  century,  and  among 
whose  {KH!Ui8  tbnt  oil  iIk-  dfutli  of  Henry  IV.  is  rttkoneil  the 
best ;  C^ritiantei*,  <-(]iial,  as  Home  of  hi»  admirers  think,  to 
Sarbievius,  and  sujR-riur,  us  others  presume,  to  Horace ;  and 
Petaviiis,  who  having  solaced  his  leisure  hours  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  as  welt  u«t  Latin  versiticatioii,  has  obtained  in 
the  last  the  general  suflrag;e  c»f  crilies.*  1  can  spciik  of  none 
of  these  from  direct  kiiowlwlge,  except  of  llorbonius,  whose 
Dirwf  on  tlie  death  of  Henrj'  have  not  ajijK'arcd  to  my  judg- 
ment deserving  of  no  much  eulogy. 

tyj.  The  Germans  wrote  much  in  Latin,  especially  in  the 
iB<ifniuiv  earlier  decads  of  this  perlo<).  MkHssus  Schedius, 
">d  tutj.  ^^^  utidistinguiMlH-d  in  his  luitivu  toiigue,  might  have 
been  mentioned  as  a  Latin  poet  in  the  last  volume,  since  most 
of  his  compositions  were  publisliud  in  the  tiixleeuth  century. 
In  Italy  we  have  not  many  conspicuous  names,  'llie  bad 
taste  that  infested  the  school  of  Mariui  spread  also,  acconling 
to  Tirabosichi,  over  Latin  poetry.  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Clau- 
dian  became  in  tlwir  eyes  better  modi-Js  than  Catullus  and 
V'irgil.  Baillet,  or  rattter  those  wliom  he  copies,  and  among 
whom  Uossi,  author  of  the  Pinacolheca  Virorum  illustrium, 
under  the  name  of  ILrytlineus,  a  profus^^'  and  itidiscriniiualiiig 
panegyrist,  for  tlie  most  part,  of  his  contem|)oraries,  furnishes 
the  chief  materials,  bestows  praise  on  Cesanni,  on  Querenghi, 
whom  even  Tiraboschi  selects  from  the  crowd,  and  on  Mailei 
Barberini,  bt^st  known  as  Pope  Urban  VHI. 

68.   Holland  stood  at  the  head  of  Europe  in  tliis  line  of 


*  Dajllct,  jHnnnciH  do  li^vinn,  hat 
crtli(^i*B<l  nil  llivu  mid  tv^vrftl  innrr. 
Rapin't  oiitnion  on  Latin  povltjr  ii  f^. 
tilled  M  mBih  RgBrd  from  hii  own  «. 
mHoko  in  it.  lie  pnUt»  three  IjrrlMi, 
Ciuladr,  Magilsliiiwr.  aiiJ  Cnlanlv*; 
lh«  in  lallvr  btiiiK  t'micb.  Sarliiviitki 
■  4e  rtUration  mau  bu  piinrid ;  iing- 
(ttlenet  tM  pur  nwli  on,  ilf  ration,  C«- 
(bwrn  •  j^t  duu  «  odn   I'dd  ft 


I'MiIr*  J  car  tl  iVril  noblcini?n(.  rt  d'uii 
tlytv«4Fj(  pur.  ApT^t  lout,  lin'tt  pa\  taut 
do  (cu,  que  C»1mir.  lequel  u*uii  liii'ii  iIb 
i'ctpril.  «(  dc  vet  »r)iiti  lieiitriii  qui  fnit 
lei  ^mvtts.  Ikicaiuii  a  tW'i  oiiv«  ^ligncf 
du  I'uiliijiiil'!.  iniit  d  a  dcgrjiiili'i  Inrga- 
lit^  ]iu  ic  melange  de  lan  euscljini  (jal 
n'nt  pu  oMct  uni.  Hi-liexioDx  <ur  la 
roeti>liu',  p.  ■iOS. 
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poetry.  Grotiafi  has  ha<l  Uie  reuutacioii  of  writing  with 
spirit,  el<^n«e,  aiid  iiiingitiHtion.  But  he  \»  excelled  |„  hoium. 
by  HeinsiuH,  whose  elepies,  still  more  than  his  licxm-  "*"*"* 
meters,  may  bu  raiikrd  high  iti  niodunt  I^tiii.  The  liabit, 
however,  of  cinsstcal  iniitntton  has  so  mucli  w«aket>ed  all  in- 
dividual ori^iiinlity  in  these  vorsilierTi,  that  it  is  often  ilifKcult 
to  (iijiliiiguish  them,  or  to  pronounce  of  any  twenty  lines  that 
thvy  niig-hl  not  have  been  uTiiten  by  some  other  author. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  elegies  of  Buchanan  with  ihosu 
of  fleinsius,  wherever  there  are  no  proper  names  to  guide 
OS ;  a  tniH-e  finished  und  coiitiiiued  elegance  belongH,  on  the 
whole  (as  at  least  I  ».hould  say),  to  the  Utter,  but  in  n  short 
passage  this  may  not  be  perceptible,  and  I  believe  few  w<»ul<l 
guess  with  mudi  eooGaeiice  between  the  two.  Heinsius, 
^owever,  like  most  of  the  Diiu^h,  is  remarkably  fond  of  a  poly- 
syllabic close  in  the  pentameter ;  at  least  in  hi»  Juvenilia, 
which,  ootwithslanding  tlieir  title,  are  perhaps  better  than  his 
later  prodnctiuus.  As  it  is  not.  necessary  to  make  a  distinct 
liead  for  tlie  i^tin  drama,  we  may  Ijere  advert  to  a  trage<iy 
by  UeittsiDs,  Herodes  Infunticidu.  This  Itas  been  the  subject 
of  a  crittcjue  by  Balzac,  for  the  most  part  very  favournblf ; 
and  it  certainly  contains  some  highly  beautiful  passages. 
Perhaps  ti)e  description  of  tlie  N'irgin's  feelings  on  tlie  nativity, 
though  praised  by  Balzac,  and  exquisitely  classical  in  diction, 
is  not  cjuite  in  die  Iiest  taste.* 

(i*).  8i<ioii)u8  Hoschins,  u  Flemish  Jesuit,  is  exlt^ied  by 
Baillet  and  his  authnritiefl.  Hut  another  of  the  same  emnM 
order,  CasimirSflrbievius,  a  Pole,  is  far  better  known,  *""""" 
and,  in  lyric  poetry,  whidi  he  almost  exclusively  cultivated, 
obtained  a  much  higher  reputation.  Hti  had  lived  M>me  years 
at  Rome,  and  is  full  of  Homan  allusion.  He  had  reail  IIo- 
race,  as  Sannazarius  had  Virgil,  and  Heinsius  Uvid,  till  the 
style  and  tone  became  spontaneous  ;  but  lie  has  utore  of  ccu- 


•OiBlananaehM  h*U*  mne  lUw  Jw«. 
laMfVw  ■■■■■«■■  nnliMiHu*  lonM  attoc 
II  «■!!■■  MUilt  ■HiAa.  ■clwpUut  BBdar. 
■  •  •  •mf.amtlMmpaM. 

Aid  *  »|aH  ImiiuMh  JraiHI  naou. 
T<«>tl>%iir  UmA  tMoi  lutHWm  ptilk 
VintlnH  nliliiK  in  ptTdBiDi  rator. 
I.»iifc  rnnur  Bulili  TifilDli  almm  pMM. 

A  ciUut""  <"*  **>*  pMnw  ct  HcuBuis 
will  bo  round  in  iho  ItdnnpRliii.'  lie. 
ikw,  lol.  L  |>.  ID.  t  biM  nocrlllikUnding 

B 


t)i«  Uudatafy  apiiU,  wliicli  b  Bn  Ih* 
mod  part  tov  ioditcrlnuiullnf  In  thU 
publUMicn,  the  ranrvvr  hm  not  dona 
JiMice  to  Uciuin^  tad  banllj  mamt, 
pMfi^H,  a  vtrf  ccnnpclcnt  Juilgc  of  LMiii 
T«nn  'HiB  uiflriy;in  of  Una*  vho  were 
Mk  in  fatmi  «f  <■•••  HhUtuui  pot*,  ufv 
tolltelad  bf  BaitM.  n.  iWi. 
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totiism  than  the  otbvr  two.  Vc-t  while  lie  constnntly  reminds 
us  or  Horace,  it  in  with  as  constant  an  inferiority ;  we  feci 
tliut  liis  Rotnc  tvas  not  tho  same  Rome,  tliat  Urlmn  VIII. 
was  not  Angustus,  nor  the  Polish  victories  on  the  Danube 
like  tliose  of  tltc  sons  of  Livia.  Hence  his  flattery  of  the 
^eat,  tliough  not  a  atep  beyond  that  of  hia  maater,  &eeni* 
rath<.-r  more  displeasing,  because  we  have  it  only  on  his  word 
that  they  were  truly  great.  Sarbievius  seldom  riitex  high  ur 
pours  out  an  original  feeling ;  but  he  is  free  from  cottceits, 
never  becomes  prosaic,  and  knows  how  to  put  in  good  Ian- 
guage  tlie  common-places  with  wiiich  liis  subject  happens  to 
furnish  him.  He  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  Latin  poetry 
what  Chiabrcfii  is  in  Italinii,  but  does  not  descrvt-  so  nigh  a 
place.  Sarbievius  was  {lerhaps  the  first  who  succeeded  much 
m  the  Alcaic  stanza,  which  the  earlier  poets  seem  to  avoid, 
or  to  use  unskilfully.  But  he  has  many  unwarranlahle  licences 
in  his  metre,  and  even  false  tiiiatitities,  ;is  is  cuiniuon  to  tim 
jfreat  majority  of  tliese  Latin  versifiers. 

70.  Ga.s|)ar  Harla^iis  had  as  high  a  name,  perhaps,  as  any 
Latin  poet  of  this  age.  His  rhytluii  is  indeed  excel- 
"^  lent,  but  if  he  ever  rises  to  other  excellence,  I  have 
not  lighted  on  the  passages.  A  greater  equality  I  have  never 
found  th-tn  in  Uarla^us  ;  nothing  is  bad,  nothing  is  striking. 
It  was  the  practice  with  Dutchmen  on  their  marriage  to 
purchase  epitlialaniiunis  in  hexameter  verse ;  and  the  muse  of 
BarU-us  was  in  retjuest.  These  nnptinl  songs  are  of  course 
about  Peleus  and  Thetis,  or  similar  personages,  intersper^ 
with  fitting  praises  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Such 
poetry  is  not  likely  to  rise  high.  The  epicedia,  or  funeral  la- 
mentations, paid  for  by  the  heir,  are  lillle,  if  at  all,  hetu-r  than 
the  epithalamia  ;  and  the  panegyrictd  etfusiona  on  public  or 
private  events  rather  worse.  The  elegies  of  Barla-us,  as  we 
generally  HikI,  are  superior  to  the  hexameters ;  lie  has  here 
ttie  same  sinoothtiess  of  versilicatioii,  and  a  graceful  gaiety 
which  gives  us  pleasure.  In  some  of  his  elegies  and  epistles 
he  counterfeits  the  Ovidian  slyle  extremely  well,  so  that  ibey 
might  pavs  for  ihot*e  of  his  model.  Still  there  is  an  etjua- 
bility,  a  recurrence  of  irivitd  thoughts  and  forms,  which  in 
truth  is  too  much  characteristic  of  modern  Latin  to  be  n  re- 
proai'ti  to  UarlieuM.    He  uses  the  pulysyllatfic  termiuatiou  le% 
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titan  crarlicr  Dutcli  poets.  Oiic  of  tliv  cpitliiilnniia  of  Biir?]pii», 
it  may  be  observed  before  we  leave  him,  is  entitled  I'aradisus^ 
and  recounts  the  nupliaU  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  possible 
that  Milton  may  have  seen  thia;  the  fourth  Imok  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  compresses  the  excessivo  diffuseness  of  Barlieus, 
but  the  ideas  tire  iti  great  measure  t)«  same.  Vet  since  thitt 
must  naturally  be  the  case,  we  cannot  presume  imiintlon. 
Few  of  the  poems  of  Barhvus  aru  so  reduiidaut  as  this  ;  he 
has*  the  gift  of  stringing  tc^ether  mythological  parallels  and 
descriptive  poetry  without  stint,  and  his  discretion  docs  not 
inform  him  where  to  stop. 

71.  The  eight  books  of  Sylvie  by  Ralde,  R  Gcrninn  ercle- 
siastic,  are  extolled  by  Batllet  and  Bouterwek  far 
above  thftir  value  ;   the  odes  are  tumid  and  unclns-  (<'~*pMni 
sicat ;  yet  some  have  called  liirn  cgual  to  Horace. 
IJeinsius  tried  his  skill  in  (ireek  verse.      His  Peplus  Grawo- 
rum   Epigrammatum  htis  published  in    itHS.     These  are 
what  our  schooHwys  would  cull  very  iiniiflercnt  in  point  of 
elegance,  and,  as  I  should  conceive,  of  accwracy  ;  articles  and 
expletives  (as  they  used  to  be  happily  called)  arc  perpetually- 
employed  for  the  wike  of  tlie  metre,  not  of  the  sense. 

7-.   Scotland  might  [Hirhajis  compete  with  Holland  in  this 
tis  well  SB  in  the  preceding  age.     In  the  Deliciie 
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Jonslon,  we  find  about  an  equal  produce  of  each 
century,  the  whole  number  beiug  tliir1y>seven.  Tliose  of 
Jouslon  himself,  and  some  elites  by  Scot  of  .Scotstarvet,  arc 
among  the  best.  The  Scots  certainly  wrote  Latin  with  a 
good  ear  and  considci'able  elegance  of  phrase.  A  sort  of 
criticid  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  last  century  as  to 
the  versions  of  the  Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Jonston. 
Though  tl)c  national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
BUperiority  of  either,  it  hns,  I  believe,  been  usual  in  Scotland 
to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the  world.  1  am  never- 
tlirless  inclined  to  think  timt  Jonston's  Psalms,  nil  of  whicli 
are  in  elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  short  of  those  of  Buchanan, 
eidier  in  elegance  of  style  or  in  correctness  of  I^tinity.  In 
the  Idyth,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much  |iaius,  he 
may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great  interval, 
and  lie  has  attained  tliis  superiority  by  too  much  dilliitieuess. 
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'^S.  Notliiiig:  good,  and  hardly  tolerable,  in  a  poetical  etiise, 
t,,^-,^.  had  a|ipear«t  in  Latin  verse  among  ournvlvos  till  this 
"""^  period.    Om-wi's  epigrams  (Aiido^ni  ICpigraniuiala), 

a  weiUknown  collection,  were  publislicd  in  1(>07  ;  unequal 
fiHiugli,  they  an;  )«onictiiiics  i»«it  and  more  often  witty :  but 
Aiiivut-.  they  scarcely  aspire  to  tlie  name  of  jwelry.  Alabas- 
""""■  ter,  a  man  of  reconditt^  Hebrew  learning,  published 
ill  1639  his  tragedy  of  Huxunu,  which,  sa  he  telln  us,  was 
written  about  forty  years  before  for  one  nigtit's  reprraenlation, 
probably  at  college,  but  had  been  lately  printed  by  some 
plagiary  as  hia  o«ii.  He  forjtets,  however,  to  inform  the 
reader,  and  thus  lay;*  himself  open  lo  some  recriniiiiatioii, 
that  bis  tnigwly  i»  very  hirgely  borrowed  from  the  Dalida  of 
Groto,  an  Italian  dramatist  of  tlie  uxteenth  century.*  Th« 
story,  the  characters,  the  incidents,  almost  every  successive 
scene,  many  thouiihts,  descriptions,  and  images,  are  taken 
from  this  orif^inal  ;  but  it  is  a  very  free  Iranstntion,  or  rattier 
ditfers  from  what  cnn  be  called  a  trtinslatioit.  The  tragedy  of 
Groto  is  shortene<l,  and  Alabaster  has  thrown  much  into 
another  form,  bu«ide»  introducing  iiiueli  of  his  own.  The 
plot  is  full  of  all  the  accumulated  horror  and  slaughter  in 
which  the  Italians  delighteil  on  tlieir  stage.  I  rather  prefer 
the  origiiud  tragedy.  Alabaster  has  spirit  and  lire  witli  some 
degree  of  skill ;  but  his  notion  of  tragic  style  is  of  tlie 
"  King  Cambpes'  vein  ;"  he  is  inflated  and  hyperbolical  to 
Excess,  which  is  not  the  rase  with  (iroto. 

74,  iiut  tlie  first  Latin  poetry  which  England  can  vaunt 
is  May's  Supplement  to  Lucan,  in  seven  books, 
■jirnni  lu  which  carry  down  tlie  history  of  the  Plmrsalia  lo 
the  death  of  Oi-sar.  This  is  not  only  a  very  spirit- 
ed poem,  but,  in  many  places  at  least,  an  excellent  imitation. 
'lite  versification,  tlmigh  it  frequently  reminds  us  of  his 
model,  is  somewhat  more  negligent.  May  seems  rarely  to 
latt  into  Lucan's  tumid  extravagajices,  or  to  emulate  his  phi- 


*  I  BID  inMiMd  flir  ItiT  kiii>H'1vi])C('  (if 
■tut  to  *  nuniuoript  nule  I  (rratul  tii  ili? 
ropy  of  AlDbuter'i  nouns  in  Ihc  Bri. 
Ilih  Muwum  :  tlkiutl  mulluiti  nbe«1  hire 
lt«lCtilia  1  giun  irriiiiuu  truyralis  luliw 
TauIov'ici  Gifili  f'jKci  HiKlrU'Miih  viii 
litului    tXalida.      Tliii    uiiIiuhmI    mo    to 


r«ad  the  irinHly  of  Grolo,  iriiich  I  bad 
nut  prrrioiidj  tloor. 

Tliu  title  of   Rount    nlii.    tbi.jii  — 

vindicala  aueta  «t  a^nila  ab  lutorc  QuL 
Aluluuira.     Lond.  icas. 
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MftA  grmdenr;  (>ut  the  narratiAn  i^  almnj^M  impelaoua 
rnpiti,  the  iiuagi^a  as  tiirongeU  ;  and  Bomelimes  we  Imve 
ler  a  happy  iitiiuttioii  of  the  ingenious  sophisms  Liican  is 
to  employ.  'Ilie  d«alh  of  Cato  aiiil  timt  of  <!\«uir  are 
among  t\w  passages  well  wortliy  of  praise.  In  some  lines 
on  Clec^atra'a  intrigue  with  Owsar,  while  married  to  her 
brother,  he  has  seized,  with  felicitous  effect,  not  only  the 
broken  cadences,  but  the  love  of  mora)  paradox  we  find  la 
Lucan.* 

7^.  Many  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Mihoa  were  written  in 
early  life,  aome  even  at  t}>e  age  of  seventeen.  Ilis 
name,  and  the  just  curiosity  of  mankind  to  trace  the  iMiT ' 
development  of  a  mighty  genius,  would  naturally  *"" 
attract  our  regard.  They  are  in  themselves  full  of  classical 
elegance,  of  thoughts  natural  at)d  pleai^ing,  of  a  diction  culled 
witli  taste  from  the  gardens  of  ancient  poetry,  of  a  versifica- 
tion remarkably  welUeadeiiced  and  grnteful  to  tlte  ear.  There 
is  in  them,  without  a  marked  originality,  which  Latin  verse 
can  rarely  admit  hut  at  the  price  of  sonte  incorrectness  or 
impro]>riety,  a  uiore  individual  display  of  the  poet's  mind 
than  we  u^iually  find.  "In  the  elegies,"  it  is  said  by  War- 
ton,  a  very  competent  judge  of  Latin  poetry,  '*  Ovid  was  pro- 
fessedly Milton's  model  for  language  and  versification.  They 
are  not,  however,  a  per[>etual  ajid  uniform  tissue  of  Ovidian 
phraseology.  Willi  Ovid  in  view  he  has  an  original  manner 
and  character  of  his  own,  which  exhibit  a  reamrktd>le  perspi- 
ciiity  of  contexture,  a  native  facility  and  fluency.  Nor  does 
Ilia  obtiervatioi)  of  Homnn  models  oppress  or  destroy  our  great 
poet's  inherent  powers  of  invention  and  sentiment.  I  value 
tlM?se  pieces  as  much  for  their  fancy  and  genius  as  for  tlieir 
style  and  expression.  That  Ovid,  among  the  Latin  poets, 
was  Milton's  favourite,  appears  not  only  from  his  el<^ac  but 
his  hexanictnc  poetry.  Tltc  versificiUion  of  onr  author's  liexa- 
meters  has  yet  a  difierent  atnicture  from  that  of  the  Meta> 
morphoscs:  Milton's  is  more  clear,  intelllgihle,  and  flowing  ; 
less  desultory,  less  familiar,  and  less  embarrassed,  with  a  fre- 


■  Ktc  (tlQi«  nwn* 


C«niciif)IIDTilinhiiBUll,CLMpifn.|iuUtRU 
Qui   PMlmmium   UUUnwi.  cobiimM^uh 

lwM>  oaxf*  daaM,  AMrMMoa  iHwl 


Unloi  nJiilwilu  ihlMnia  i  luitHin  ibM. 
Quia  indtl?  laid  (d  l)i*lu>n  Cl*np«n 

nwiu, 
Ulqua  iniou  txM  i«(nnt,  ■daiMn  (ki* 
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quent  recurrence  of  periods.  Ovid  is  at  oaoe  rapid  and  alM 
rupt."  *  Why  Warton  should  have  at  once  supposed  Ovid 
to  be  Milton's  favourite  model  in  hexameters,  and  yet  bo 
totally  different  as  he  represents  hloi  to  be,  seems  hard  to  say^ 
The  structure  of  our  poet's  hexameters  is  much  more  Virgi- 
lian,  nor  do  I  see  the  least  resemblance  in  them  to  the  man-r 
ner  of  Ovid.  These  I«tin  poems  of  Milton  bear  some  traces 
of  juvenility,  but,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  please  us  for  that 
very  reason  ;  it  is  the  spring-time  of  an  ardent  and  brilliant 
fancy,  before  the  stem  and  sour  spirit  of  polemical  puritanistn 
had  gained  entrance  into  his  mind,  the  voice  of  the  AUegra 
and  of  Comus. 

■  WartoD's  esty  on  the  Ladn  poetry  of  MiltOD,  ioMrCed  at  length  in  Todil'i 
•dition. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HISTORY  OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE,    FROM 
l(iOO  TO  1650. 


■ 


Sect.  I. 
On  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Drama. 

ChatMer  of  It*  IlaSan  TifOtre  mlikAiff—  Boaartm  —  Tie  SfMniih  Tbealrt 
-~Calder«it  —  Jpprerialiim  efkii  MenU  »t  a  Dramatic  Fori. 

1.  The  Italian  theatre,  if  we  should  believe  one  of  its  hia- 
toriaiis,  fell  into  total  dfcay  during  tlic  whole  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  tlie  numbur  of  U'  luii^" 
dramatic  piecvs  of  vnrious  kiruls  was  by  no  mentis 
nmall.  He  makes  a  sort  of  tipology  for  inserting  in  a  copious 
list  of  dramatic  performances  any  that  appeared  after  ifi(K), 
and  stops  entirely  with  lOoO.*  iJnt  in  this  he  seems  Imrdly 
to  have  done  justice  to  a  few,  wtiicli,  if  not  of  remarkable  ex- 
cellence, might  be  selected  from  the  re»t.  Andrcini  is  porbajis 
best  known  by  name  in  England,  and  that  for  one  only  of 
his  eighteen  draina.<»,  the  Adamo,  which  has  been  supposed, 
on  too  precarious  grounds,  to  have  furnished  the  idea  of 
Paradise  Lost  in  the  original  form,  as  it  was  planned  by  its 
great  author.  Tht;  A<Inmo  was  first  published  in  1613,  and 
afterwards  ^vith  umplilication  in  iGtl,  It  is  denominated 
"  A  Sacred  Representation  ;  "  and,  as  Andreiui  was  a  player 
by  profession,  must  b«  presumed  to  liavo  been  brought  upoa 
the  stage.  It  is,  however,  assert«I  by  Ricc<fboni,  that  those 
who  wrote  ri^gulnr  tragedies  did  not  cnusc  them  to  be  re- 
presented;   probably  he  might  have  scrupled  to  give   that 

*  ItiMoboni,  ti'uL  dti  TMatrc  lulim,  rol.  L 
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epidiet  to  the  Adamo.      Uaylcy  ami  Walker  have  reckoned 
it  a  composition  of  considerable  beauty. 

■  'i.  Hie  mnjority  of  Italian  tragedies  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  taken,  tik«  tlic  Adatno,  from  sacred  Hubjects, 
including  such  as  ecclesiastical  legends  abundantly  supplied. 
Few  of  tlicsc  gave  sufBcient  scope,  either  by  action  or  cha- 
racter, for  the  diversity  of  excitement  which  the  sta^  de- 
mands. Tragedies  n>ore  truly  deserving  thai  name  were 
the  Soltrnano  of  Bonarelli,  the  Tancredi  of  Canipt-g^o,  the 
Denu-trios  of  Hocco,  which  Salfi  prefers  to  the  rest,  and  the 
Aristodetuo  of  Oirlo  do'  Doitori.  A  drama  by  Tesli,  l.'Tsola 
di  Atcina,  had  some  reputation ;  but  in  tliis,  which  the  title 
betrays  not  to  be  a  legitimate  tragedy,  he  introdueed  mu- 
sical  airs,  and  thus  trud  on  tlic  boundaries  uf  a  rival  art.* 
It  lias  been  suggested,  nith  no  inconsiderable  probability, 
that  in  her  pji-ision  for  r.he  nieliidraine  Italy  lost  all  relish  for 
the  graver  tone  of  tragedy.  Music,  at  least  the  music  of  the 
opera,  conspired  with  many  more  important  circumstances  to 
spread  an  efieminacy  over  the  [lublic  character. 

:i.  The  pastoral  drama  had  always  been  allied  to  musical 
nm  f,  sciitiiiicnt,  even  though  it  might  be  without  accom- 
**"■  paniment.  The  feeling  it  inspired  was  nearly  that  of 
the  opera.  In  this  style  we  find  one  imibitiun  of  Tosso  and 
Guarini,  inferior  in  most  qualities  yet  deserving  some  regard, 
and  once  popular  even  with  the  critics  of  Itidy.  This  was  the 
Filli  di  Sciro  of  Bonarelli,  published  at  Ferrara,  a  city  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  priests,  but  round  whose  deserted  pa. 
Incfs  the  traditions  of  poetical  glory  still  lingered,  in  1(>07» 
and  represented  by  an  academy  in  llie  same  place  soon  after- 
wards. It  passes]  tlirough  numerous  editions,  and  was 
admired,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  during  ttie  whole  century,  and 
perhaps  still  longer.  It  displays  umcli  of  the  bad  taste  nud 
sflectaiion  of  that  jierioil.  Unnarelli  is  as  strained  in  the 
construction  of  history  and  in  his  characters,  as  he  is  in  his 
a^le.  Cclia,  the  heroine  of  this  pastoral,  struggles  with  a 
double  love,  the  original  idea,  as  he  miglit  truly  think,  of  his 
drama,  which  he  wrote  a  long  dissertation  in  order  to  jus- 


*  SM,   Oontiniutioo   it   Ginitufinj,     iHajr  «n  Uip  lulimi  •Htne.  Sir^Io  Sto. 
*aL  111.  ah>p.  W.     Btudt*    Ihii   liit|;c(    rieo-Criliou  dclla  C<iinin«lia  Itiluna. 
votfc.  Still  pabliihRl  in  ISS»  >  rimt 
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tify.  It  19,  however,  far !««  cnnformaI>le  to  the  truth  of  nature 
than  to  the  sophislicilvd  society  for  which  h«  wrote.  A 
wanton  capricious  court  tady  might  perhaps  waver,  with 
some  warmtJi  of  inclination  towards  both,  I)ptvveen  two  lovers, 
Atme  deir  nlma  mia,"  as  Cehu  oalls  them,  and  be  v«ry 
willing  to  posMTSS  either.  But  what  is  morbid  in  morHl 
ajfectioii  seldom  creates  sympathy,  or  is  tit  either  for  narra- 
tive iwi'iry  or  tlit*  stage.  li*>iiarelli's  diction  is  studied  and 
polisiivd  to  the  highest  degree ;  and  though  il«  faltw  refine- 
uipnt  and  affected  graces  of^n  displease  us,  the  real  elegance 
of  insulated  passages  niakes  u»  pause  to  admire.  In  har- 
mony and  sweetness  of  sound  he  seems  fully  equal  to  his 
predecessors,  Tasso  and  Guarini  ;  but  he  has  neither  the 
pathos  of  the  one,  nor  the  fertility  of  llw  other.  The  lan- 
guage and  torn  of  thought  seems,  more  than  in  the  P&stor 
Fido,  to  be  that  of  the  opera,  wanting,  indeed,  nothing  but 
the  intermixture  of  air  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  music.  Its 
great  reputation,  which  even  Cres<'imbeni  does  his  ntiiiost  to 
keep  up,  proves  the  dediite  of  good  taste  in  Italy,  and  the 
Inii-ness  of  its  revival.* 

4-.   A  new   fashion   which   sprung  up  about  1G30,   both 
marks  the  extinction  of  a  taste  for  genuiiw  tragedy,  Tnnj^ 
and  by  furnishing  a  substitute,  stood  in  the  way  of  1£^ 
its   revival.     Translations   from   Spaninh   tragetlics  ■'"™*~ 
and  tragi-cornedies,  those  of  Lo|»c  tk-  Vega  and  his  succes- 
sors, replaced  the  native  muse  of  Italy.    These  were  in  prose 
and  in  three  acts,  irregular  of  coui-se,  and  with  very  dillereiit 
clmrucleristics  from  tli(tse  of  the  Italian  school.      •'  The  very 
name  of  trageily,"  says  Riccoboni,  '*  Iwcame  anknown  in 
our  country ;   ilie  monnten  which  usnr|)e(l  th(>  ])laee  did  not 
nret^md  to  tliat  glorious  title.    Tnigi-contedies  rendered  from 
tlie  Spanish,  such  as  Life  is  a  Dream  (of  Calderon),  the 
Samson,  the  Guest  of  Stone,  and  others  of  ths  same  class, 
were  the  popular  oruamentjs  of  the  Italian  stage."t 
i.  Tlie  extemporaneous  comedy  had  always  been 
^the  amusement  of  the  Italian  {wpulace,  uot  to  taiy 
of  all  who  wished  to  unbend  their  minds.  T  An  epoch 


•  iMorii  iltilt  vahpir  VomU,  1i.  147. 
H«  piMM  Ike  mii  di  Sdnt  octl  to  Um 
Aiaaiu. 


t  Hiu.  du  Tbiluc  lullaa,  L  IT. 
I  'YhK  cilcmparuicaiu  coiti)^}'  wat 
mIM  («eniu«lia  <l*ir  *iiK.     '  li  con- 
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in    tliis   Art   WAS    made    in   I  Gil   by    rinmiui'o    8cnl.i,   who 
fintt  publishe^l  ilie  outline  nr  can\'as  of  a  series  of  thesd 
pit'ccs,  tlie  diiilogutt  being  of  course  reserved  for  th«  inge- 
nious performers."     'Hiis  outline  was  mvt  quite  so  short  as 
tliat  »oiiietimtf8  given  in   I(ah»n  plny-bills ;   it  explaiited  tlie 
[drift  of  each  uclor's  part  in  the  scene,  but  »'ithout  nny  dis- 
tinct hint  of  what  he  was  to  say.      The  construction  of  tliese 
Sab\f»  is  censured  by  Riccuboni  as  both  weak  and  lii»ntiotis ; 
[but  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  Iw 
[otherwise.      The  talent  of  the  actors  snpplied  the  deficiency 
I  of  writers.     A  certain  quickness  of  wit,  and  tact  in  catch- 
ing the  shades  of  manner,  comparatively  rare  among  us,  are 
widely  diiVnsed  in  Italy.      It  would  be,  we  may  well  suspect, 
impossible  to  establish  an  extemporaneous  theatre  in  England 
which  should  not  be  stupidly  vnlgar.t     Hut  llergamo  sent 
out  many  Harlequins,   and  Venice  many  Pantalons.     They 
were  respected,   as  brilliant  wit  onght  to  be.      The  emperor 
Mathias  cuuobled  Cecchiui,  a  famous  Harlequin,  who  wait, 
however,  a  man  of  tetters.    These  actors  sometimes  took  the 
plot  of  old  comedies  as  t}ieir  outline,  and  distigurod  them,  so 
as  hardly  to  be  known,  by  their  extemporaneous  dialogue.} 
G,  Lope  de  Vtrgn  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory  at  the  bc- 
aftnUk      ginning  of  this  century.   Perhaps  the  majority  of  his 
""^        dramas  fall  mthin  it  3  but  enough  has  been  said  on 


'  MT*  Siin.  "  in  >  mor*  ikrlcli  oc 
ill«n  of  a  dniuiilbc  compoiitioii.  Iht  pnttt 
III  wliich  luilaif  been  h*rdlf  ihadowcd 
uul  wrrg  i^iiniKl  to  dllftrvnt  aclon  wba 
wtm  lodavalup  tlivm  In  nti'mjioranioui 
dalogu*.'  Such  ■  tkrUh  wu  calli'il  x 
•Craaria,  conuining  the  luVlcal  of  neli 
Hvuc.  iiul  (how  «<  FlaniDto  &■!■  were 
Dtlulinlcd.  StiaHo  Slerioo-Critlco.  p.  SS. 
'riw  paulonrimv,  u  it  (liiita  lUQDDg  lu^  ii 
Ihc  dncmdtnt  of  tliii  nWniponnpDUl 
ooaicdy,  but  wiili  litilc  of  lb«  wit  and 
qHril  «if  iu  |ini|C<">'<"- 

•   Sdfi,  p.  1Q. 

t  "di"  «  onlf  mi-jinl  ■*  !■>  iii>l(it;i><: 
luid  n  U>  the  publio  lUgr.  'Die  Inlvnl 
of  >  liaglc  BCtar,  like  the  late  Charles 
MuhoB>,  U  aul  III  v«e|)tlan  i  bu(  even 
the  powpi  iif  •Irirllj  vitcniporuieuui 
cDmody.  villi  tliv  HfErtiatjIo  |ioi^uiritjr 
tb«t  liie  miuoc  tliMtre  miuim,  ix  not 
nniing  among  lome  whom  itslion  ainl 

bibli*  uf  lilb  nstnin  in  emcuc  la  ihv 

nuM  prinio  cliclti. 


t  RiwulHKi.  IIhI.  du  TliJHlrr  II*. 
lien.  !^!fi.  >ii.  JIK.  An  rlnbamle  dji- 
(|ui^iTion  on  tlie  eitempDnuieOui  eumedy 
by  Mr.  I'auiui,  in  tliv  Futrittn  Iti^viuw 
fur  ISStt,  fnol  lliii  I'ntricn  Qiuirtrrlf. 
but  uiiQ  uarly  I'llinj^iilieil.)  drrixTi  it 
fmin  the  Riiinn  and  Alellaninn  eomediii 
of  anoient  Italy,  tracing  th^'fn  Ihron^h 
the  middle  *g».  TUv  |Hiiiit  »ri-ii»  nit^ 
licicntiy  |>ro\»^.  I1ia  Ifut  mmpany  of 
jiprfimni'n  in  lliin  old,  (lioii^li  iili'lii'inn, 
funily,  et'ulrd  nitliin  about  iMny  yron 
in  Loiubardy  :  a  fiiend  ul'  minv  at  tlial 
time  vitncurd  the  liul  uf  l)ie  llmli'- 
quinn.  I  nwd  hardly  tay  tiiat  tliJH  eha- 
uuM  irax  iiul  a  invrv  akipper  oier  tlic 
Hagei  at  wo  h^rr  ma  him,  bnl  ■  very 
bonnt  and  lively  j-oung  BcigBnuu^u*. 
The  |ilnyi  of  Carlo  Coui.  if  jdayi  llik'y 
are,  are  mere  hinu  to  gtiidv  tiiii  tril  vi 
inteni|HiFanMiu4  actors 
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th«  subject  in  the  last  volame.  His  contemporaries  and  ini- 
iiK-dmte  successors  were  exceedingly  niiiiierotis;  the  elluU 
geiice  of  dramatic  literature  iu  Spain  corresgwtidin;;  exactly 
in  time  to  thnt  of  England.  Several  are  named  by  Dou- 
terwek  and  Velasquez;  but  one  only,  Pedro  Cal- 

1  1      1      n  1  ■         1  CtVtmin.     ^ 

deron  de  la  Itorca,  must  be  permitted  to  arrest  iis.  wumwrof 
This  celebrated  inaii  was  boru  in  UXX),  nud  died 
in  1683,  From  an  early  age  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  when  he  entered  the  church,  he  ronlribulcd,  with  a 
fertility  only  eclijuted  by  that  of  Lope,  a  long  list  of  tragic, 
historic,  comic,  and  iragi-comic  dramas  to  (heSpam»h  st^e. 
in  the  latter  periwl  of  his  life,  he  conliiied  himself  to  the  re- 
ii^ous  pieces,  called  Autos  Sacramenlales.  Of  these,  9/  a™ 
publiiibed  in  the  collective  edition  of  1720,  besides  i'ij  of 
bis  regular  plays.  In  one  year,  lf>3.'>,  it  is  said  that  twelve 
of  his  cotiiedie«  appeared.  Rut  llie  auiltenticity  of  so  lai^ 
a  number  has  been  questioned ;  he  is  said  to  liave  given  a 
list  of  hi«  sacred  plays,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  eoiisisting  of 
only  (is.  No  collection  was  published  by  liiuiself.  Some  of 
bis  comedies,  in  tlic  Spanish  sense  of  tlie  word,  it  luay  be 
observed,  turn  more  or  less  on  religious  tiubjects,  as  their 
titles  show :  E!  I'tirgatorio  de  San  Patricio  ^  La  Devotion 
du  lu  Cruz -^  Judas  Miiecubctts  —  L;i  C'lSina  de  Inghiiterra. 
He  did  not  dislike  contenipornry  subjects,  lu  Kl  Sitio  de 
Bredn,  we  have  Spiaola,  Nassau,  and  otliers  then  living  on 
the  scene.  Caldvron's  ntetrc  is  generally  trochaic,  of  eight 
or  seven  syllables,  not  nUvays  rhyming;  but  verses  de  arte 
mayor,  as  they  were  called,  or  aiiapa-stic  lines  of  eleven  or 
twelve  syllables,  and  also  liendccnsyltablfs,  frequently  occur. 
7-  The  comedies,  those  properly  so  called,  de  <-a/Ht  y  eajmda, 
which  represent  manners,  are  full  of  incident,  but  m,,™^ 
not  perhajw  crowded  so  as  to  produce  any  confusion ;  "*'■ 
the  cimnieters  have  nothing  very  salient,  but  express  the  sen- 
timents of  gentlemen  with  frankness  and  spirit.  We  find  in 
1  every  one  a  picture  nf  Spain  ;  gallanlry,  jealousy,  qtiiek  re- 
JBcatment  of  insult,  sometimes  deep  reveuge.  The  limguagB 
l.of  ('alderon  is  not  unfrequently  poetical,  even  in  these  lighter 
dramas,  but  hyperbolical  figures  and  insipid  conceits  deform 
\u*  lieauty.  The  gracioso,  or  nitty  s^Tvant,  is  an  unfailing 
|»er(ionuge ;  but  I  do  not  know  (my  reading,  however,  being 
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Bxtreirii-ly  limited)  tliat  Caldcroii  displays  much  brilliancy  or 
liveliimih  ill  his  sallien. 

8.  Thti  j^ayn  of  Cslderon  required  a  good  dml  of  theatrical 
apparatUB,  unleKs  the  g'ood  nature  of  the  audietico  dinpi^'iised 
witli  it.  But  this  kind  of  comedy  must  have  led  to  smnical 
improvements.  Tbcjr  seem  to  cootaiu  no  indecency,  mr  do 
th«  intrigues  t^ver  heoome  crimiiia),  at  least  in  effect ;  inoflt 
of  the  ladies,  indeed,  arc  utimarrii-d.  Vet  they  have  been 
severely  censured  hy  later  critics  on  the  score  of  their  mo- 
rality, whicli  h  no  doubt  that  of  tlie  stage,  but  considerably 
purified  in  comparison  with  the  Italian  and  French  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century.  Calderon  seems  to  bear  no  resemblance 
to  any  English  writer  of  hia  age,  except,  in  n  certain  dv^re«, 
to  iieaumont  and  Fletcher.  And  as  he  wants  their  fertility 
uf  wit  and  humour,  we  cannut,  I  presume,  place  the  bet«t  of 
his  comedies  on  a  level  with  even  tl>e  second  class  of  tltcirs. 
But  I  should  spvnk  perhaps  witli  more  reserve  of  an  author, 
very  few  of  whose  plays  I  have  read,  and  with  whose  lang-uagu 
1  am  very  imperfectly  aaguainted  j  nor  should  I  Iiave  ventured 
so  far,  if  the  opinion  of  many  Buropean  critics  hud  not  lim'uied 
to  warrant  my  frigid  character  of  one  who  Itas  sometimes 
b«eo  so  much  applauded. 

9.  La  Vida  es  Sueno  rises,  in  its  subject  as  well  as  style, 
above  the  ordinary  comedies  of  Calderon.  Basiiiiis, 
Kinji;  of  Poland,  a  deep  philosofiber,  lias  hy  consult- 
ing the  stars  had  the  misfortune  of  ascertaining  tliat  his  un- 
born sou  Sigisniund  would  he  under  some  extniordinary 
influences  of  evil  passion,  lie  resolves  in  ronsetjuenre  to 
conceal  his  birth,  and  to  bring  him  up  in  a  horrible  solitude, 
where,  it  hardly  appears  why,  he  is  laden  with  chains,  and 
covered  witli  skins  of  beasts,  receiving  meantime  an  excellent 
education,  and  becoming  able  to  converse  on  every  subject, 
though  destitute  of  all  society  but  that  of  his  keeper  Cloiatdu. 
The  inlR-rttanee  of  the  crown  of  Poland  is  supposed  to  have 
devolved  on  Astolfo,  duke  of  Moscovy,  or  on  bis  cousin  Es- 
trella,  who,  as  daughter  of  an  elder  branch,  contests  it  with 
liim.  'Jlie  play  ojjens  by  a  scene,  in  which  Hosiiura,  a  Mos- 
covile  lady,  wlio  having  been  betrayed  by  Astolfo,  lius  fled  to 
Poland  in  mun'!i  attire,  descends  the  almost  impassalile  pre- 
cipices whidi  overhang  tlie  small  cutic  wherein  Sigisuitiud 
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is  con6ned.  lliis  scene  and  that  in  which  he  first  appofirs, 
are  impressive  and  full  of  Wauty,  even  nuw  that  we  nro 
become  accust/>nic<l  in  excess  to  these  ihi>atrlcal  ivondi-rs. 
Clotaldo  discovers  th«priucti  in  conversntiun  with  a  atraiiger, 
who  by  the  king's  general  order  must  be  detained,  and  pro. 
bably  for  death.  A  oircumstnnpe  Iwtds  him  to  belivve  that 
this  str3nn;er  is  his  son  ;  but  tho  Ciistilian  loyally  transferred 
to  Poland  forbids  him  to  heMtate  in  obeying  his  instructions. 
Thv  king,  liowevvr,  who  ha:;  fortunntuly  determined  to  relea:^ 
his  son,  and  try  an  experiment  upon  the  force  of  the  stars, 
coming  in,  at  this  time,  sets  Rosaura  at  liberty. 

lU,  In  the  next  act  Sipamund,  who,  by  the  help  of  A 
sleeping  potion,  has  bi<«u  conveyed  to  ilic  palace,  wakes  in 
a  bed  of  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  royal  splendour.  He  has 
iittte  difticulty  in  understanding  his  new  condition,  but  pre> 
serves  ft  not  unnaturni  resentment  of  his  former  treatment. 
'ITie  malign  stars  prevail ;  he  treats  Astolfo  with  tlie  utmost 
arrognncc,  reviles  and  threatens  his  father,  throws  one  of  his 
servants  ont  of  the  window,  attempts  the  life  of  Qotaldo  and 
tbe  honour  of  Rosaum.  The  king,  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  truth  of  astrology,  directs  anotlier  sojmrilic  <lraiight  to 
be  administered ;  nnd  in  t)te  next  scene  we  find  the  prince 
again  in  his  prison,  (^^totaldo,  onee  more  at  hia  side,  per- 
suades him  that  his  late  royalty  has  p8s»e<i  in  a  dream,  tvi)K>ly 
observing,  however,  that  asleep  or  awake  we  should  always 
do  what  is  right. 

II.  Sigismund,  after  some  philosophical  reflecdons,  pre- 
pares to  submit  to  the  sad  reality  which  has  displaced  his 
vision.  Rut  in  the  thint  act,  an  unforeseen  event  recjills  hint 
to  the  workl.  The  army,  income  acqnainted  with  his  rights, 
and  indignant  that  the  king  should  iransfi-r  them  to  Astolfo, 
break  into  his  prison,  and  place  liim  at  their  head.  Clolaldo 
experts  nothing  but  death.  A  new  revolution,  however,  has 
taken  place.  Si^smand,  corrected  by  the  disnial  eon«e- 
qnences  of  giving  way  to  passion  in  his  former  dream,  and 
appreliending  a  similar  waking  once  more,  has  suddenly 
overthrown  the  sway  of  the  sinister  constellations  ttmt  had 
enslaved  him ;  be  becomes  generous,  mild,  and  n^ister  of 
himself;  and  the  only  pretext  for  his  disiuheritatice  being 
removed,  it  is  easy  that  he  sliould  be  reconciled  to  his  father, 
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Astolfo,  nbandoiiiiir^  a  kingdom  In;  can  no  longer  claim, 

liauUI  trHpaiise   the  injured  Ilosaura,  and  thut  tlic  rt;rurniLvd 

priucv  sbould  bcconm  ibc  husband  of  Estrclla.    The  incidents 

.  wliich  chietly  relate  to  these  latter  charac'terB  liave  been  oiitilted 

liu  iliis  slight  analysis. 

IS,  This  Iragi-comedy  |>reseiits  a  moral  not  so  contemptible 

the  age  of  Caldi-ron  aa  it  may  now  appear  ;  tliat  the  stars 

'jiiay  inOuciive  our  will,  but  Jo  iiot  oblige  it.      If  we  could 

extract  an  allegorical  meaning  from  the  chin>eras  of  astrology, 

and  dec'iu  the  stars  but  nuitiL'?i  fur  tl>c  circumstances  of  birth 

^and  fortune  whieh  aH'ect  tlie  eharacter  as  well  as  condition  of 

every  man,  hut  yield  to  tbu  persevering  energy  of  self-correc- 

bou,  vte  might  see  in  this  fable  the  shadow  uf  u  permnneuC 

and    valnaUe   truth.      As   a    play   it   deserves    considerable 

Lpraise  ;  tho  events  arc  surpridng  without  excessive  improba- 

'  biiity,  and  succeetl  each  other  without  confusion  ;  the  thoughts 

ore  nntura)  and  pueticidly  expressed;  and  it  requires,  on  the 

wlmie,   less  allowance  for  tho  different  standard  of  national 

ta^te  than  is  usual  in  tlie  S[Kmish  drama. 

13.  A  Secreto  agravio  secreta  vengan^a  is  a  domestic 
AsnrHo    trage<iy  which  turna  on  a  common  story  —  a  bus* 
'na'"t!T  iKUid's  revenge  on  one  whom  he  erroneously  believes 
'""^       to  be  still  A  favoured,  and  who  had  been  once  an 
,  accepted, lover.   It  is  something  like  Tancred  and  Stgismunda, 
except  that  the  lover  is  killed  instead  uf  the  huttlnnd.     The 
lutk-r  puts  him  to  death  secretly,  which  gives  name  to  the 
play.      !Ie  afterwards  itel*  fire  to  his  own  hou.se,  and  in  tlie 
Coiit'u»run  designedly  kills  bis  wife.      A  friend  comumnicate» 
tile  fact  to  hia  sovereign,  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal,  who 
applaiuU  what  has  been  done.     It  is  an  atrocious  play,  and 
speaks  ttirrible  things  as  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in 
Spain,  bat  abounds  with  interesting  and  touching  pussagu^. 
I't,   It  has  been  objected  to  ('alderon,  and  the  following 
it,^^      defence  of  IJouterwck  seems  very  insuflicient,  lliat 
'^''*™''    hh  servants  converse  in  a  poetical  style  like  their 
masters.     "  The  spirit,  on  these  particular  occasions,"  says 
that  judicious  but  lenient  critic,  "  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  servants  in  Calderon's  comedies  always  imitate  t!ie  lan- 
guage of  their  masters.      In  most  cases  they  express  them- 
selves like  the  kttei-,  in  the  natural  language  of  real  life,  and 
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often  divested  of  that  colouring  of  tlie  ideas,  without  which  a 
drunmtic  work  ccasen  to  bv  a  poem.  But  whenever  romantic 
gallnntry  speaks  in  ttie  langaage  of  lendftmess,  n<lniiratiou, 
or  flattery,  then,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  every  idea 
becomes  u  metaphor ;  and  Calderon,  who  was  a  thorough 
Spaniard,  seizi^  these,  opportunities  to  give  tlie  r«iii8  to  Ins 
fancy,  and  to  suHijr  it  to  uike  a.  bold  lyric  flight  beyond  tlie 
boundaries  of  nature.  On  such  occasions  the  most  extrava- 
gant nictaphoric  language,  in  the  style  of  the  Tialiari  Miirini»its, 
did  not  appear  unnatural  to  a  8[>auiah  audience ;  and  even 
Calderon  himself  had  for  that  style  a  particular  fondness,  to 
the  grntifieation  of  which  he  sacriliccd  a  chiisler  In«te.  le 
was  his  ambition  to  become  a  more  refined  Lope  de  Vega  or 
a  Spanish  Marini.  Thus  in  his  play,  llien  vengas  nial,  a 
vengas  solo,  a  uiuting  mnid,  addressing  her  young  mistress 
who  has  risen  in  a  gay  humour,  says  — '  Aurora  would  not 
have  done  wrong  Jiad  she  slumbered  tliat  morning  iit  lier 
snonry  crystal,  for  U>at  the  sight  of  )>er  mistress's  charms 
would  suffice  to  draw  aside  the  curt^ns  from  the  couch  of 
Sol.'  She  adds  that,  using  a  Spanish  i(k>a,  '  it  might  then, 
indeed,  be  said  that  tite  sun  had  risen  in  her  lady's  eyes.* 
Valets,  on  the  like  occasion,  speak  in  the  &ame  style  i  and 
when  lovers  address  compliments  to  tiieir  mistresses,  and 
these  reply  in  the  simie  strain,  tlie  play  of  far-fetched  meta- 
phors is  aggravated  by  antitheses  to  n  degree  which  is  intoler- 
able to  any  but  a  Spanish-formetl  taste.  Hut  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  tliat  this  language  uf  gallantry  was  in  Calderon's 
time  spoken  by  the  fashionalile  world,  and  that  it  was  n  ver- 
nacular properly  of  the  niieient  national  poetry,"*  What  is 
this  but  to  confess  that  Calderon  had  not  genius  to  rniee  him- 
self above  his  age,  and  that  he  can  he  read  only  as  a  "  Triton 
of  the  minnows  ;"  one  who  is  great  but  in  comparison  wjih  his 
neighhuurs?  It  will  not  convert  Itad  writing  into  giKnl  (u 
tell  us,  as  is  perjwtually  done,  that  we  must  place  ouriM'lves 
ui  tl>e  autlior's  f>osition,  and  make  allowances  for  the  taste  of 
his  Age,  or  the  temper  of  his  nation.     All  this  is  true,  rda- 


*  P.  SVT.     Il  hm  bun   lapvlouitj  their  mattrn,  ■»)  dnifiud  id  Bale  It 

hiiiud  la  Ihe  QM>tctl|r  tlninr,  ml.  iiT.,  riilkuloiu;     Dul  thit  it  prabalil^  Uro  n- 
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tiv«ly  to  the  author  himself,  and  may  be  |>lea<)ed  against  n 
eondemnatioii  of  his  talents ;  but  ()te  excuse  of  tJie  man  is 
not  that  of  tlie  work. 

15.  The  fame  of  Calderon  has  been  lattfrly  revived  in 

Euro[Mt  through  the  praise  of  some  (rermnn  critic^ 
trnMin   hut  especially  llie  unlmuuded  paiii^gyric  of  one  of 

their  greatest  men,  William  Schlegel.  The  pa»- 
sagD  is  welt  knoivu  for  its  brilliant  eloquence.  Ever)'  one 
must  differ  with  reluctance  and  respect  from  this  accomplished 
writer  ;  and  au  En^li:^htnan,  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
and  admiratiou  wliat  8cblegel  has  done  for  the  glury  of  Sliaks- 
peare,  ought  not  to  gnidgo  the  laurels  he  sltowen  upon 
unuther  head.  It  in  howt-vcr  rtktia-r  as  a  poet  than  a  dramatist 
ttmt  Calderon  has  received  this  homage  ;  and  in  his  poetry, 
it  seems  to  be  rather  bestowed  on  the  mysticism,  whica  find* 
u  responsive  chord  in  no  many  German  lieurttt,  than  on  what 
we  should  consider  a  more  universal  fxcelleucc,  a  sympathy 
with,  and  a  power  ovw  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  man.  Sismondi  (but  the  distance  belwecn  Weimar 
and  Geneva  in  matters  of  tasle  is  incomparably  greater  than 
by  the  public  road)  dissenting  from  this  eulogy  of  Schlegel, 
which  he  fairly  lays  before  the  reader,  stigmatises  Calderon 
as  eminently  the  poet  of  the  age  when-in  be  lived,  the  age  of 
Philip  IV.  Salfl  goeti  so  far  an  to  say  we  can  hardly  read 
Calderon  without  indignation  ;  since  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  view  but  to  make  his  genius  8ub«ervieut  to  the  lowest  pre- 
judices and  supentlitions  of  his  country.*  In  the  twenty-Hfth 
volume  uf  the  Quarterly  Iteview  a»  elaborate  and  able  cri- 
tique on  the  plays  of  Calderon  seems  to  have  estimated  him 
wiihont  pri-judinc  on  either  side.  "  His  boundless  and  inex- 
tiauslible  ferliiity  of  invention,  his  quick  power  of  seizing 
and  prosecuting  every  thing  with  dramatic  etiect.  tlie  unfail- 
ing animal  spirits  uf  his  dramas,  if  we  may  venture  on  the 
uxpressiun,  the  genend  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  sentiments, 
tile  rich  facility  of  bis  verse,  tlw  abundance  of  his  language, 
and  the  clearuL-ss  nud  precision  with  which  be  embodies  bia 
thoughts  in  words  and  figures,  i-ntitle  him  to  a  high  rank  as 
to  tlie  inuginution  and  creative  faculty  of  a  poet,  but  wc  can- 
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not  consent  to  enrc^  him  amoii^  the  mig;ht^  maat^rs  of  the 
Ituiiiuu  breast."  *  His  totiil  want  of  truth  to  nature,  nveii  the 
itieal  nature  whic-ti  poetry  embodies  jislilic-s  at  least  thia  sen* 
teuoc  "  The  wililest  flights  of  IJiron  anil  Ilomeo,"  it  is  ob- 
served, "  are  tame  to  the  heroes  of  Calderon  ;  tJie  Asiatic 
pomp  of  ex)»ressiun,  the  exuberance  of  metHphor,  the  perpe- 
tual recurrence  of  the  same  figurt^s,  which  the  poetry  of  Spain 
derived  from  its  interaiurse  wiUi  the  Arabian  coiKfuerors 
of  the  pcninsulot  are  lavished  by  him  in  all  tlicir  fulness. 
Every  address  of  a  lover  to  a  mistress  is  thickly  studded 
with  stars  and  flowers ;  her  looks  are  always  nets  of  gold, 
her  li[w  rubit»,  and  her  heart  a  rock,  which  Uie  rivers  of  his 
tears  attempt  in  vain  to  melt.  In  short,  the  language  of  the 
heart  is  entirely  abaniloned  for  that  of  the  fancy  ;  tlie  brilliant 
but  faJse  cunretti  which  have  inft-eted  tl>e  poetical  literattire 
of  every  country,  and  which  have  been  utpiversally  explotlet! 
by  pure  taste,  glitter  in  every  page  and  intruds  into  every 
speech."  t 


Sect.  II.  —  O.*!  the  French  Dbaha. 

BaHo  Frmfli  Dram^klt  o/fJUt  IVrU  — OmutBr  —  ffit  i!>riMifat  Tmgtditt 

\6.  Amoug  tlte  company  who  performed  at  the  second 
tlieatrc  of  Paris,  that  established  in  the  iMarai$,  was  „^^ 
Hardy,  who,  like  Sliakspeare,  uniting  both  arts,  was  "**' 
himself  the  author  of  oOO,  or,  as  some  say,  800  dramatic 
pieces.  It  is  9ai<i  that  forty-one  of  these  are  extant  in  tliu 
collection  of  his  works  which  I  have  never  seen.  Several  of 
them  were  written,  learned  by  heart,  and  represented  within 
a  week.  His  I'wn  inventions  »re  the  worst  of  all  j  his  (rage- 
dies  and  iragi-coniedies  arc  borrowed  with  as  close  an  adlw- 
rence  to  the  original  text  as  possible  from  Homer  or  Plutarch 
or  Cervantes.  They  have  more  incident  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  are  some^vhat  le^  abtsiinl ;  but  liitrdy  is  a 
writer  of  )itlle  talent.     The  Marianne  is  tlic  most  tolerable  of 
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his  trajjedies.  In  tliese  he  fr«(ia«ntly  abandoned  tbe  chorus, 
aiid  even  wlicre  ha  iiitradii«»  ili  does  not  regularly  close  tlte 
act  with  an  ode.* 

17.  Ih  the  comedies  of  Hardy,  and  in  the  many  burlf&qu« 
fercea  represented  under  Hwiry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  no 
regard  wa3  paid  to  <]ecency,  either  in  tbe  languag;e  or  the 
circumstances.  Few  persons  of  rank,  es|M)daily  ladies,  at- 
tended the  ttieatres.t  Tliese  were  first  attracted  by  pastoral 
representations,  of  which  Ilacan  gave  a  successful  example  in 
his  Artenice.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be  called  a  drama,  t 
But  die  stage  being  no  longer  abimdoned  to  the  populace, 
and  a  more  critical  judgment  in  French  hterature  gaining 
ground,  encouraged  by  Richelieu,  who  built  a  large  room  in 
his  palace  for  the  representation  of  Mirame,  an  indill'ercnt 
tragedvt  part  of  which  was  suspected  to  be  his  own  §,  the  an- 
cient theatre  began  to  be  studied,  rules  were  laid  down  and 
|>»rtially  oi>served,  a  perfect  de<;orum  replaced  the  licentious- 
ness and  gross  language  of  the  old  writers.  Mairet  and 
Rotrou,  though  without  rising,  in  their  first  plays,  much 
above  Hardy,  just  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  tlie  father 
and  founder  of  the  national  theatre.  II 

18.  The  Melite  of  Corneille,  his  first  production,  was 
represented  in  1  (i'^f),  when  he  was  twenty-liiree  years  of  age- 
Hiis  is  only  distinguished,  as  some  say,  from  those  uf  Harxly 
by  a  greater  vigour  of  stjle  ;  but  Fontenelle  gives  a  very  thf- 
ferent  opinion.  It  ttnd  at  least  a  success  which  caused  a  new 
troop  of  actors  to  be  i-^Inbtished  in  the  Marais.  His  next, 
Clitandre,  it  is  agreed,  is  not  so  good.  But  La  Veuve  i* 
much  better;  irregular  in  action,  but  with  spirit,  character, 


■  Fontfnirllv,  Hbii.  ^u  TJiMtn  Vna- 
foil  (in  (Euim  dc  FonlFncllc,  iii.  79.). 
Suoid,  3I£l«ig:«  it  Lilli-riiliue,  vd.  It. 

f  Sunid,  p.  1.14.  Itulruu  boatU  that 
■anew  Ih'  Krolc  Sot  tliu  lli<ilr«,  il  lisd  lie- 
tmtni  K>  wall  leculalnl  ilinl  mpntalilc 
women  niiKlii  Ku  t»  il  witli  ■<  little 
Hfuple  M  t«  Iho  I.ui«nl»uig  gflrdsa. 
Conieillc.  faowcicr.  liax  ia  gatcnil.  Uiu 
crvdit  of  bBvi-ng  puiiAi-d  Uictugc;  itftn 
bit  luroiid  pivcv,  ('liUiitiN',  liv  *Jmi<i«d 
ItiAhiOjf  UctfiilLciuH  in  Im  UHii^iw^  llic 
only  nmuii  of  ^wticvi,  Foiilimllu  oli. 
■crvvvp  vos  thnl  tbe  ]oicn  it  t^oyoitM  i 
bul  H  he  gnTcljr  goei  on  lu  ramuk,  |« 


nicciin ;  il  nv  clivquo  qu«  la  politi<Mv  «t 
In  fniv  galsntinic.  p.  91.  But  (he  lait 
iuMaan  of  thi>  hdnooi  olFcncc  ii  in  Lc 
Mcntenr. 

t  Suaid,  ubi  tuprik. 

{   KoiilmFllc,  p.  H«.  VS. 

11  Id.  p.7«.  Il  u  difficult  in  Pnncr. 
»  It  is  wiili  ui,  to  awettWD  Uic  dal*  ur 
plajri,  Ihcnih  ihcj  rtn  oftun  n']ir«- 
■rntc^  fol  jvtn  before  lliry  eamo  from 
the  ptcH.  Il  u  eonjiictund  br  F«raM- 
ncllu  Ihtt  oiu-  or  two  picto  of  Molnl 
■nd  Uolmu  xnii^  have  prwi^cd  any  by 

CofunlU. 
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and  well-invented  situations,  it  is  the  first  model  of  thi>  higher- 
comedy."  TIicm;  early  comedies  must  id  fact  Iwve  bwn  rc. 
lativety  of  considerabte  merit,  since  they  raided  Conieillu  to 
high  reputation,  and  connect<:d  Itim  with  the  literary  men  of 
his  time.     The  iMedea,  though  much  horrowed  from  Sttuu^, 

fave  n   tone  of  grandeur  and  dignity  unknown    before   to 
reach  tragedy.     This  appeared  in  11)35,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Cid  next  year. 

19-  Notwithstanding  the  defence  made  by  La  Harpe,  lean- 
not  but  agree  with  the  French  Academy,  in  their 
crilir-ism  on  (his  play,  that  the  subject  is  essentially 
ill. chosen.  No  circumstunces  can  be  im:igitied,  no  skill  can 
be  employed,  that  will  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  marriage  of 
a  daughter  with  one  that  has  sbeil  her  fathiM^a  blood.  And 
the  law  of  unity  of  time,  which  crowds  every  event  of  tlw 
drama  within  a  few  hoiii^,  render*  the  promised  consent  of 
Chimene  (for  aucb  it  is)  to  this  union  still  more  revolting  aud 
improbable,  t"  The  knowledge  of  this  termination  re-acts  on 
the  reader  during  a  M.-coiid  [H'ru»;il,  oo  as  to  give  an  irresist- 
ible impression  of  her  insincerity  in  her  previous  solidtations 
for  his  d<-ath.  She  seenis,  indeed,  in  several  passages,  little 
else  than  a  tnigic  cotjuelte,  and  one  of  llie  must  odious  kind.t 
TTic  English  stage  at  that  time  was  not  exempt  from  great 
violations  of  nature  and  decorum  ;  yet  had  the  subject  of  tlw 
Cid  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Henumont  and  Fletcher,  and  it  is 
one  which  they  would  have  willingly  sehjcted,  for  the  sake  of 
the  efiective  situations  and  contrasts  of  passion  it  aiTords,  the 
part  of  Chimi!^ne  would  have  been  managed  by  tliem  with 
great  warmth  and  spirit,  though  probably  not  less  incongruity 
and  extravagance  f  but  I  can  scarcely  Iwlieve  that  the  con- 
clusion \voutd  have  been  so  much  in  the  style  of  comedy. 
Her   death,    or   retirement  into  a  monastery,  would  have 


*  Siutd.    FcMendle.    Ia  H«rp«. 

t  I^  HuF*  1m  M*d  tbu  aiaatec 
dofB  not  piuntx  ai  Im*  to  roanj  So- 
dngDt,  UHHtfCli  tlw  •pKtMor  psrcotiNa  ikal 
ahc  wUI  ilo  ao.  lie  Ibrnu  Ui*t  aliv  hu 
conuiui^oned  hrt  kncri  twonl  ■□  t\tt 
(lixtl  with  Don  SucUi:  — 

■or*  maqunir  d*iin  cBmtal  dnnt  ChMtw 
(Ulapiti.  — AdT.  R.I. 


I  Id  Otoe  Ibort,  for  cxuDpIc  of  lh« 
AM  lol,  tc*n«  4Ui :  — 
BUgrClM  ftia  il  liauiiqiilniBi'vnE  maroKrt, 
J*  terU  mo*  toHiM*  «  Mfs  ivncir  axn  ftn  t 
Uili  aulfii  l4  rlpiwr  it'un  tt  mM  Otnlt, 
Hon  nnlqil*  tovtall  ail  d*  u*  rtin  pounitr. 

It  i>  tnio  that  Iw  bund  thU  in  hu 
SpiBUh  arigjiul.  but  thM  dim  not  rcn- 
ilor  ih*  Isludon  JtidMoni,  w  Iho  atntl- 
mtnl  ritbfi  moral,  or  oven  thntntally 

a 
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ieemed  more  consonant  to  her  own  dignity  and  to  that  of  a 
tngic  subject.  Corneille  was  however  borne  out  by  the  ti». 
didon  of  Spain,  and  by  the  authority  of  Guillen  de  C^tro 
whom  he  imitated. 

20.  The  language  of  Corneille  is  elevated,  hia  seotimaits, 
tt^rf  if  sometimes  hyperbolical,  generally  noble,  when  he 
'"■^'^  has  not  to  deal  with  the  passion  of  love;  cOTsdouarf 
the  nature  of  his  own  powers,  he  haa  avoided  aul^ecta  wherein 
this  must  entirely  predominate ;  it  was  to  be,  as  be  thought, 
an  accessory  but  never  a  principal  source  of  dramatic  interest. 
In  this,  however,  as  a  general  law  of  tragedy,  be  was  mis- 
taken ;  love  is  by  no  means  unfit  fw  the  chief  source  of  tra. 
gic  distress,  but  comes  in  generally  with  a  cold  and  feeble 
etiect  ns  a  subordinate  emotion.  In  those  Roman  stones 
which  1)0  most  aflectml,  its  expression  could  hardly  be  other- 
witH)  than  insipid  and  incongruous.  Corneille  probably  would 
have  diniHinsud  with  it,  like  Shakspenrv  in  Coriolanus  and  Ju- 
lius Qesnri  but  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  formed  in 
tho  petlantic  school  of  romance,  has  imposed  fetters  on  his 
genius  in  almost  every  drama.  In  the  Cid,  where  the  sabject 
left  him  no  choice,  be  has  perhaps  succeeded  better  in  tbe 
delineation  of  love  than  on  any  other  occasion ;  yet  erea 
here  we  often  tiud  the  cold  exa^^rations  of  coniplimeatary 
verse,  instead  of  the  voice  of  nature.  Bat  other  scenes  of 
this  play,  especially  in  tbe  first  act,  which  bring  forward  the 
proud  Cnstilian  chorarters  of  the  two  &tbers  of  Rodrigo 
and  Chimvne,  are  full  of  the  nervous  eloquence  of  Conmlle; 
and  the  general  style,  though  it  may  not  have  borne  tbe 
fastidious  criticism  either  of  the  Academy  or  of  Vi^ture^  » 
so  far  above  any  thing  which  had  been  heard  on  tbe  Frendi 
stage,  that  it  %vas  but  a  very  frigid  eulogy  in  the  fonuer  to 
say  that  it  **  had  acquired  a  con»der^l«  r^Hitation  amoi^ 
works  of  the  kind."  It  had  at  that  time  astonished  Paris ; 
but  tbe  prejudices  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  en\'y  of  in- 
ferior authors,  joined,  perbaps,  to  the  proverbial  unnHlKng- 
nesa  of  critical  bodies  to  commit  themselves  by  warmth  <^ 
praise,  had  some  degree  of  influence  on  the  judgment  which 
the  Academy  pronounced  on  the  Cid,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  was  altogether  so  unjust  and  uucandid  as  has  sometimes 
been  supposed. 
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31.  Tlie  uext  traji^eily  of  Cornetlie,  Les  HoraoeSf  is 
hardly  open  to  less  objeclion  thnn  the  Cid  ;  not  so  [^  „a. 
much  because  there  is,  as  the  French  critics  have 
discovered,  a  waut  of  unity  In  the  subject,  which  I  do  not 
qait«  perceive,  nor  bi-cuuse  the  fifth  net  i»  tedious  and  unin> 
terestiiifT,  as  from  the  repulsivcness  of  the  story,  and  the 
Jarniig  of  the  svutiinvnts  with  our  utitural  ityinpathies.  Cor- 
neille  has  complicated  the  l4^end  in  Livy  Hnlh  the  marriage 
of  the  youitfjer  Ftoratius  to  thu  sister  of  the  Curiiitii,  iind 
thus  piiu'vd  his  two  feniuto  )>iTHona^i>K  in  n  nearly  simitar 
situation,  which  he  has  taken  little  pains  to  diversufy  hy  any 
contrftHt  in  their  characters.  They  speak,  on  the  contrary, 
nearly  in  the  same  tone,  atid  we  see  no  riaison  why  the  hero 
of  the  tragedy  should  not,  as  he  seems  half  disposed,  have 
followed  up  thu  murder  of  bis  sister  hy  that  of  his  wife. 
More  skill  is  displayed  in  the  opirasitiou  of  character  between 
the  combatants  themselves ;  but  the  mild,  though  not  less 
courageous  or  patriotic,  Curistius  attaches  the  spectator,  who 
cares  nothing  for  the  triumph  of  Kome,  or  the  glory  of  the 
Horaliun  name.  It  niutit  bo  confessed  that  the  elder  Hoi'h- 
tius  is  nobly  conceived  ;  the  Roman  energy,  of  which  wu 
find  but  a  caricature  in  his  brutish  son,  shines  out  in  him 
with  an  adniirnbk-  dramatic  spirit.  I  stmll  bo  accused,  nvver- 
tlielcss,  of  want  of  ta^iti.-,  when  I  confoKS  that  his  celebrated 
(^it'ii  moUTut,  liBS  always  S4.>emiHl  to  m«  less  eminently 
sublime  than  the  general  suffrage  of  I-Vanre  has  declared  iu 
There  is  nothing  very  novel  or  striking  in  the  proposition, 
tlmt  a  soldier's  duty  is  to  die  in  the  field  nitlter  than  ilesert 
Iiis  post  by  flight;  and  in  a  tragedy  full  of  the  hy]>erlK>les  of 
Homnn  piilriutisin,  it  np|>e<irs  strange  tltat  wu  sliould  be 
SStOnbhed  at  that  which  is  the  principle  of  all  military  ho- 
nour. The  words  are  emphatic  m  their  position,  and  calcu- 
lated to  draw  forth  the  actor's  energj- ;  but  ibis  is  an  artifice 
of  no  great  skill ;  and  one  cjin  hardly  help  thinking,  that  a 
spectator  in  th<!  pit  would  spontaneously  have  anticipated  the 
Mtswer  of  a  warlike  father  to  the  feminine  question,  ^ 

QiM  VMili(t-Tuu*  ipill  f  I)  «oncre  iraw  ? 

The  style  of  this  tragedy  is  reckoned  by  the  critics  superior 
to  that  of  tlic  Cid  }  tlie  nervousness  and  warmtli  of  Corneille 
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is  more  ^i^played  ;  and  it  is  more  free  from  incorrect  and 
trivial  uprt-i^Kion. 

Sa.  Cinna,  the  n«xt  in  order  of  time,  is  proUibly  that  tra- 
gedy of  Conieille  ivhicli  would  lie  placed  at  die  head 
by  a  majority  of  suflVagcs.  His  vlo(|ueucc  rt-achcd 
liere  \t»  highest  point ;  the  speeches  are  loiif^r,  more  vivid  in 
iiarraiion,  mort-  pliilosophiciil  in  arirnment,  iHoreahiiiiditnt  in 
that  strain  of  Uoinan  encrgj',  wliich  hv  hud  derived  ehidly  from 
Lucan,  more  emphatic  and  condensed  in  their  [anguage  and 
versification,  But,  us  adraniii,  this  is  deMTvin^  of  little  praise  ; 
tlie  characters  of  Ciniia  and  Alusimus  are  contemptihie,  that 
of  Emilia  h  treacherous  and  ungrateful.  8be  is  indeed  the 
type  of  a  numerous  claits  who  have  followed  her  in  works  of 
fiction,  and  sometimes,  unhappily,  in  real  life  ;  the  female 
patriot,  theoretically,  at  least,  an  assassin,  hut  commonly 
compelled,  by  t)to  iniiiuity  of  the  times,  to  con&ote  herself  in 
practice  ivilh  safer  transgrewtions.  We  have  had  some  spe- 
cimens ;  and  other  ualionM,  to  their  »lMime  and  sorrow,  have 
had  more.  But  even  the  magnanimity  of  Augustus,  whom 
■we  have  uot  seen  expoi^  to  instant  danger,  is  uninlerc»ting, 
nor  do  we  jwrceive  why  iic  should  bestow  his  friendship  as 
well  as  his  forgiveness  on  the  detected  traitor  that  cowers 
before  him.  It  is  ouc  of  those  subjects,  which  might,  hy 
the  invention  of  a  more  complex  plot  than  history  furnishes, 
have  better  excited  tlie  spectator's  attention,  but  not  bJs 
sympathy. 

iSS.  A  deeper  interest  l>elongs  to  Polyeucte ;  and  this  is 
the  only  tragedy  of  C^inieille  wherein  he  aAects  the 
heart.  There  i»,  indeed,  b  certain  inoongrnity  which 
we  cannot  overcome  between  the  sanctity  of  Christian  martyr- 
dom and  the  liuiguage  of  love,  especially  when  tlie  latter  is 
ratber  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  in  the  conduct  of  tlie 
drama.  *  But  die  beautiful  cluiracter  of  Pauline  would 
redeem  much  greater  defects  than  can  b«  ascribed  to  this 
tragedy.  It  is  the  noblest,  pertiaps,  on  the  French  stage, 
nnd  conceived  with  adminibte  delicacy  and  <ligiiily.t     In  the 


*  Tbo  Mteiie  at  thf  HiAA  Rnmbau. 
Slot  llioiight  tlwl  roljcuclo  would  noi 
tuecMd,  oil  aoeouai  of  iu  rcUgioui  di»- 
rH«i-r  t'univiniv  U  U  laid,  wu  about 
DO  niibdr**  bit  In^yi  but  wm  di» 


luadod  bjr  an  Mtor  oTki  IiiiIp  rcpuiaiion 
thai  he  did  not  aiaii  l>eu'  a  port  in  th* 
pcrfonnanea.     FontcDcllc.  p.  11)1. 

t    Kontantrlle    Ihinlu     thai     it     ihowa 

*■  tin  grand  oitiebmHiii  i  ton  dcToir,  «t 
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stylo,  however,  of  Pol)'«ucte,  diL-re  kol-qis  to  he  some  return 
towards  the  laDguii)  tone  of  cominou>place  whicli  had  been 
wholly  ihrown  ofl'  in  Cinna.* 

iii,  liodogiinc  is  Kiiiil  to  Imve  been  a  favourite  wit))  thu 
vuthor.  It  <:ait  hardly  be  so  witli  the  ffeneralilv  of 
bis  rt-aoijrs,  liie  story  Lbs  all  the  atrocity  oi  the 
older  Hchool,  from  which  Corneille,  in  his  earlier  plays,  Imd 
cniuiicipated  the  stage.  It  l>ord<.-ra  even  on  ridicule.  Two 
princra,  kept  by  tlieir  mother,  one  of  those  furies  whom  our 
own  Webster  or  Marston  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  in 
if^noranec  which  i»  the  elder,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
the  throne,  are  enamoured  of  llo<Iogune.  I'heir  mother 
makes  it  a  condition  of  declaring  the  successioit,  that  they 
shall  slicd  the  blood  of  this  ])rinceK8,  Struck  with  horror 
at  «uch  a  proposition,  they  refer  their  passion  to  the  cftoice 
of  Rodoguiie,  who,  in  her  turn,  demands  the  death  of  their 
inothi;r.  The  embarrassment  of  these  amialde  youths  may 
be  conceived.  I^  Ilarpe  extols  the  fifth  act  of  this  tragedy, 
an<l  it  may  perhajM  be  effective  in  representation. 

Ii5.  Ponipey,  Bometimea  inaceiirately  ealli^d  the  Death  of 
Pompcy,  is  mure  defective  in  construction  than 
even  any  other  tragedy  of  Curneille.  The  hero,  if  '^' 
r'um|H^y  is  such,  never  appears  on  the  stage,  and  liis  death 
being  ri^oimled  at  the  f>egiuning  uf  t))e  second  act,  the  real 
subject  of  thu  piece,  so  far  as  it  ran  be  said  to  have  one,  is 
tliu  punishment  of  his  assassins ;  a  retribution  demanded  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  spectator,  hut  hardly  important  enough 
for  dramatic  iDtcrcst  The  character  of  C«-»<ir  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  his  passion  for  Cleojiatra,  which  assumes  nmr*; 
the  tune  of  devotet]  gallantry  than  truth  or  probabiHty  war- 
rant ;  but  Cornelia,  tiiough  with  some  Lucaiiic  extravagance, 
is  full  of  a  Itomaii  nobleness  of  spirit,  which  renders  her, 


ttm  unuiil  owMtei*  "  in  P^olia*  Co  dcain 
tlfaat  Senrin  tfaoulil  nie  b<r  hutbuulfii 
\V£r,  initt«l  of  puvicuring  (ho  I»t*>  to  br 
f  ciRUUd  tlml  All  nialit  aiurj  ba  lorcr. 

,  K^neiioDB    iw  la   Vi»uj|u«,    »™u  Ifi. 

I  Tliit  a  talho  m  odd  notiuii  of  whu  it 
alliciuni  to  cDouilute  <n  htroie  tbt- 

'  nwtn.     U  u  iio'  il"<  condiMI  of  Pau. 

1  Ink',  which  in  fifi*  t'hriiliu  or  liiiuoux 
«Maaii  Biiul  uninllf  b*  (ba  wmis  but 


111*  SntMnlinMDti  inij  ianguigciihlchiic- 
canfonjr  i^  that  nadcrherpnnKiuobta. 
*  Id  ihe  wMKul  fcana  at  ilic  ■cdikuI 
wl,  between  Snsrua  and  Patilina,  two 
<(iiuiKt(ti  uf  Ilia  tiMBi  aloiaUd  eUu,  the 
lornirt  ^iiitt  tha  Map  wilk  tbn  line,  — 

Adlwi.  (nii>  f  muMn  atjrl.  •!  Inf  tturnxni. 

The  lativr  npMrn,— 

Adm,  trap.m>lbnn«x.  m  Itop  iwlUI  imiBl. 
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after  Paulioc,  but  at  a  long  iiitervitl,  the  duest  among  the 
female  charact«ni  of  Corneille.  The  language  is  not  beneath 
that  of  his  earlier  tragediea- 

36.  In  lleracliua  we  bi-giti  to  (inJ  an  inferiority  of  style. 
Few  [ja^ages,  especially  after  the  first  act,  are 
written  with  uiuch  vigour ;  and  the  plot,  inHtcad  of 
the  {tiu\ts  we  may  ascril>e  to  some  of  the  former  <lmma!i,  a 
too  great  simplicity  and  want  of  action,  ott'encis  by  the  pvr- 
plexily  of  its  situations,  and  still  more  by  their  nature  ;  sjnfe 
they  arc  wholly  .iitiong  the  proper  resources  of  comedy.  The 
Irtii^  and  the  false  Heraclius,  eiich  uncertain  of  bis  paternity, 
eaeli  afraid  to  espouse  one  who  may  or  may  not  be  his  sister, 
the  embarraMsinent  of  Phoras,  C4)tially  irritated  by  hiAh,  bnt 
aware  that  in  putting  citlit-r  to  death,  he  may  punish  his  own 
BOO,  the  art  of  Leoniine  who  producer  this  confusion,  not  by 
silence,  but  by  a  series  of  inconsi<itcnt  falsehoods,  all  these 
are  in  themselves  ludicrous,  and  such  as  in  comedy  could 
produce  no  other  effect  tfian  laughter. 

^.  Niooiuede  i»  generally  pluoed  by  tlte  critics  below 
Heradius,  an  opinion  in  which  I  should  hardly 
coucur.  The  plot  is  feeble  and  improbable,  but 
more  tolerable  than  the  strange  entanglements  of  Ueraclius  ; 
asd  the  spirit  of  (!^rneille  shines  out  more  in  the  characters 
and  sentiments.  None  of  his  later  tragedies  deserve  much 
notice,  except  that  we  find  one  of  his  celebrated  scenes  in 
8ertorius,  a  drama  of  little  general  merit.  Nieom^de  and 
8erloriu8  were  both  first  represented  after  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

38.  Voltaire  baa  well  distinguished  "  the  liite  scenes  of 

Corneille,  and  the  fine  tragedies  of  Itacine."    It  can, 

Jgjiwj^  perhapi^,  hardly  bo  said  that,  with  the  excejitiou  of 

Polyeucte,  the  former  has  produced  a  single  play, 

which,  talten  as  a  whole,  we  can  commend.     The  keys  of  the 

fiassious  were  not  given  to  his  custody.  But  in  tltat  which 
te  introduced  u|ton  tJle  French  stage,  and  which  long  con- 
tinuett  to  be  its  boast,  impressivL-  energetic  declamation, 
thoughts  maseuHue,  bold,  and  sometimes  sublime,  conveyed 
in  a  style  for  the  most  part  clear,  condensed,  and  noble,  and 
in  a  rhythm  sonorous  and  satisfactory  to  the  ear,  he  has  not 
viuce  been  equalled.     Lucau,  it  lias  always  been  suid,  was 
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tbe  favourite  study  of  Coraflille.  No  one,  perhaps,  rail  nd^ 
mire  one  ^vho  has  not  a  strongf  relish  for  the  other.  That 
the  trugeiliaii  lias  ever  <iiir|ia!<sed  die  highest  flights  nf  hia 
Iloman  prototype,  it  might  be  difhcult  to  prove ;  but  if  hia 
fire  in  not  more  inteoae,  it  is  accompanied  by  less  smoke  ; 
hia  hyperbolfis,  for  sufh  lie  has.  are  Ipsa  fre<)Hpnt  and  less 
turgid  i  his  t;iste  is  more  judicious,  lie-  knows  better,  espe- 
dalty  in  description,  n-hnt  to  choose  and  where  to  sU>p. 
Lucan,  however,  would  have  disdiiiiii-d  the  {MlitenL^ss  of  the 
amorous  heroes  of  Corneille,  and  though  ofleu  tedious,  often 
offensive  to  good  L-ute,  is  never  languid  or  ignoble. 

'■H).  The  tirsC  Frt-uch  comedy  n-ntteii  in  polite  language^ 
without  low  wit  or  indepeiicy,  is  due  to  Corneille, 
or  rath^,  in  some  dt^grM,  to  the  Spanish  author 
whom  he  copied  in  Le  Menteur.  lliia  has  been  improved 
a  little  by  Ooldoni,  and  our  own  well-known  farce,  'llie  Liar, 
is  borrowed  from  both.  Tlie  incidents  arc  diverting,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  subordinate  class  of  comedy,  and  a  better  moral 
would  have  been  shown  in  th«  disgrace  of  the  principal  cha- 
rocter.  Another  comedy  about  the  same  time,  Le  Pedant 
Jouo,  by  Cyrano  d«  Itergerac,  had  much  success.  It  has 
been  called  t)>e  fir»t  coaxMy  in  prose,  and  the  first  wherein  a 
provineini  dialect  is  introduced  ;  the  remark,  as  to  the  former 
circHmsluticc,  shows  a  forgetfulness  of  Larivey.  Molicrc  bos 
borrowed  freely  from  this  phiy. 

.'JO.  The  oidy  tragedies,  after  those  of  Corneille,  anterior 
to  lt>50,  which  the  I'Vench  themselves  hold  worthy  ou.n>Tmeh 
of  remembrance,  are  the  Sophonisbe  of  Mairet ;  in  "»••""- 
which  some  characters  and  some  paf.^ges  are  vigorously 
eotwdved,  but  the  style  is  debased  by  tow  and  ludicrous 
tlkoughts,  whicli  later  critics  never  fail  to  point  out  with 
•everity*;  the  Scevole  of  Durycr,  the  best  of  several  goo<l 
tragedies,  full  of  lines  of  great  simplicity  in  expression,  but 
wbidi  seem  to  gain  force  through  their  simplicity,  by  one 
who,  though  never  sublime,  adopted  with  success  liie  severe 
and  reasoning  style  of  Comeillet;  the  Mariimiie  of  Tristan, 
which,  at  its  appearance  in  UiSJt  pawed  for  a  rival  of  the 
Cid,  and  remained  for  a  century  on  the  stage,  but  is  now 
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ndiculed  for  a  style  alternately  tur^d  and  tudicroo* ;  and  llie 
\>'enceslas  of  Rutrou,  which  had  not  ceased  perhaps  thirty 
years  sinoe  to  be  represented. 

31.  Tiis  tragedy,  the  best  work  of  a  fertile  dramatist, 
«»iin*..  wlio  did  himself  honour  by  a  ready  acknowli-dg- 
or  iMuoii.  ff^gffi  Qf  the  siiperiority  of  C!^rneille,  instead  of  can- 
vassing tlic  Buffragt-s  of  ttiosf  who  always  envy  genius,  is  by 
tK>  means  sn  much  below  that  great  miistvr,  as  in  the  un- 
fortunate efforts  of  hiti  later  years,  he  was  below  himself. 
Wencestas  was  represented  iu  1G|<7.  It  may  he  admitted 
that  Roirou  had  coni:«ived  his  plot,  which  is  wholly  original, 
in  the  spirit  of  Corneillc  i  the  masculine  energy  of  the  senti- 
inenta,  the  delineation  of  bold  and  lierec  passions,  of  noble  and 
heroic  tove,  the  attempt  even  at  political  philosophy,  are  copies 
of  that  model.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  in  several  scenes  Kotrou 
must,  out  of  mere  generosity  to  Corncille,  have  detenntued 
to  outdo  one  of  his  most  exceptionable  passages,  the  consent 
of  Chiinene  to  espouse  the  Cicl.  His  own  curtain  drops  on 
the  vanishing  reluctance  of  his  heroine  to  accept  the  hand  of 
a  monster  whom  she  hated,  and  who  had  just  murdered  her 
lover  iu  his  own  brother.  It  is  thu  Lady  Amie  of  .Sluiks[)eare  ', 
but  Lady  Anne  is  not  a  heroine.  \Venceslas  is  not  unworthy 
of  comparison  with  the  second  class  of  Comeille's  tragedies. 
But  tlm  ridiculous  tone  of  language  ami  sentiment  which  the 
heroic  romance  had  rendered  popular,  and  from  which  Cor- 
neillc did  not  wholly  emancipate  himself,  often  appears  iu  this 
piece  of  Kotrou  ;  the  intrigue  is  rather  too  complex,  in  the 
Spanish  style,  for  trage<ly  ;  the  diction  sectns  frct^ueutly  ob- 
noxious to  the  most  indulgent  criticism  ;  but  above  all,  the 
story  is  essentially  ill  contrived,  ending  in  the  grossest  via* 
lation  of  poetical  jutttice  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage,  the  im- 
punity and  even  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  worst  characters 
that  vra»  ever  drawn. 
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Sect.  III. — On  the  Emclish  Drama. 

Lvadon   Tkralm  —  SAaitpeare — Jimioii  —  JJemmeta  a»d  Flrtdter — Mat. 
tingtr  —  OlhtT  £i«bft  Dranuimfs. 

32.  The  Englisli  drama  haJ  Iwen  encouraged  llirough  the 
rdffn  of  ICIizabeth  by  iricreaaiug  popularity,  not-  po^^^,, 
wittislandiiig  the  streuuous  opposition  of  a  party  fnli"^'^ 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enlist  the  magistracy,  and,  '*'*''■ 
in  a  certain  measure,  the  government,  on  its  side.     A  pro- 
gressive improvement  in    dramatic   writing,    possibly  alao, 
though  we  know  less  oF  this,  in  the  skill  of  th«  actors,  en- 
nobled, while  it  kept  alive,  the  public  tai^te  ;  the  crude  and 
insipid  compositions  of  an  Edwards  or  a  Whelstotie,  among 
numbers  more  whose  very  names  are  lost,  gave  way  to  the 
real  genius  of  Greene  and  Marlowe,  and  afa-r  tlicin  to  Shak- 
speare. 

33.  At  tite  beginning  of  this  century,  not  less  than  eleven 
regular  play-houses  had  been  erected  in  London  and  samtatt 
its  suburbs;  several  of  which,  it  appears,  were  still  """^ 
in  use,  an  order  of  the  privy  council  in  IGOO,  restniiuing  t)ie 
tiiimber  to  two,  being  little  regarded.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  tb.'tt  of  the  Dlark  Friars,  with  which  another, 
called  tlte  Globe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  con- 
nected ;  the  same  company  performing  at  the  former  in  win- 
ter, at  tlie  latter  in  summer.  Tliis  ivaa  the  company  of 
whi(.'h  Burbage,  tlie  best  actor  of  the  day,  was  chief,  nnd  to 
which  Sliakspearc,  who  was  also  a  proprietor,  belonged. 
Ilieir  names  appear  iu  letters  patent,  and  other  legal  instru- 
ments.* 

SI-.  JamcK  was  fond  of  these  amusements,  and  had  encou- 
raged  them   in    .Scotland.     Hie  puritan  influence,   i:„n„„„,j 
which  bad  been  sometimes  felt  in  the  council  of  '■"""■ 
Elizabeth,  came  speedily  to  an  end ;  though  the  repment- 

*  Ehakipau*  probibljr  nciml  froin 
tiio  (Hffta  ■■  ■  pctfondn-,  ■noo  alt<« 
ISOS;  Ilia  nunc  oii^can  iicong  Iho 
■Man  of  Snjaniit  la  I  iXiS.  Iiui  nut  unoog 
diOM  ot  Volpaer  ia  IWS.  Tbim  u  a 
mfiiion  tbu  J«im«  1.   tow  >  IdUi 


UmLint;  Slink  ijimi  (br  tlw  OHn>luB« 
paid  la  bim  ■■  HatMk.  tUimc.  h 
mam,  he\itir6  Ibiii  Ut.  CoIHa  dova 
sM,  iuid  protwbly  inail  peo^  will  In 
•qutl)  iMiXkal.      COIicr,  i.  S70. 
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ation  of  plays  on  Siindajra,  a  constuot  t)>emc  of  complain^ 
but  net'cr  wholly  put  dowui  was  now  altandoned,  and  is  not 
even  toieratetl  by  Uie  tlectBration  of  sport*.  Tli*  several  t-om- 
panics  of*  players,  who,  in  her  reign,  had  been  under  the 
nominal  protvetion  of  some  men  of  rank,  were  now  denomi- 
nated the  aen'antB  of  the  kinp,  lh«  queen,  or  other  royal 
piTsonages.  *  They  were  relieved  from  some  of  the  vexa- 
tious control  t}icy  b^  experienced,  and  subjected  only  to  the 
gentle  sivayof  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  It  was  his  duty  to 
revise  oil  dntntatic  \vorks  before  tliey  were  represented,  to  ex- 
clude profane  and  unbceoming  lan^^age,  and  spveially  to 
take  care  that  there  shonid  be  no  interference  witli  matters  of 
state.  The  former  of  iheae  functions  must  have  been  rather 
laxly  exercised  ;  but  there  arc  instances  in  which  n  licence 
was  refused  oti  account  of  very  recent  history  being  touched 

in  a  p'^y- 

35.  Tlic  reigns  of  JanicM  and  Charles  were  tlic  glory  of 

our  theatre.  Public  applause,  and  the  favour  of 
tuMhruit    princes,  were  well  bestowed  on  those  bright  stars  of 

our  literature  who  then  appeared.  In  liyQS,  when 
Sir  Henry  IlerWrt  became  Master  of  the  llevels,  there  were 
five  comjmnies  of  actors  in  I»ndon.  This,  indeed,  is  some- 
thing less  than  at  tiie  accession  of  James,  and  tlte  latest 
historian  of  tlie  drama  suggests  the  increase  of  puritanical 
seutimeiits  as  a  likely  cause  of  this  apparent  decline.  But 
we  find  little  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  decline  in 
the  public  taate  for  the  theatre  ;  and  it  may  be  as  probable  ait 
hypothesis,  that  the  excess  of  competition,  at  the  end  of  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  had  rendered  some  undertakings  unprofitable  i 
the  greater  fishes,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  swallowing  up  the 
less.  We  learn  from  Howe^ii  the  continuator  of  Stow,  that 
within  sixty  years  before  1631  seventeen  play-houses  had 
been  built  in  tlie  metropolis.     These  were  now  larger  and 


•  Coilin,  t.  347.  Bat  tli«  frinUn  of 
pctn  lo  gruit  Kcmo*  co  itincnai'iikf- 
vn,  cItch  by  atalut*  M  Elir.  c.  S.,  ■lid 
SSlillt.  cl.,  ■MUkcD  lira;  by  1  Jw.  I. 
«, "..  to  thai  ttttj  t«c*ina  lialila  to  b« 
WoiMd  M  lunnU.  AcconjinKly  llivn 
WEM  iko  wMMiihwl  Ihtama  in  aw  pro. 
Tkidtl  dtf,  Md  MNlltfK  ikmigh  itmi  lo 
tlm  Ueim  tit  thi  koddn,  vtn  al«»y* 


olinoiioui  la  grava  magislntn.  Thv 
llMDcr.  buirtmr,  jtrmlcil  to  Buttwgc, 
19liali>p«Bir,  HiTniiiitig).  anil  otlicri.  in 
)60S>  autliaritn  thrm  to  ate  pUy>  not 
only  at  Hit  uiual  hmat,  but  in  any  Dihin 
part  of  Ike  kiajdaiOL  Burtug*  via 
rvtkonnl  the  bMl  avcot  ct  bia  tituv  «Bd 
««dladlaH»hinlllt. 
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more  eonTenieDt  tban  before.  'ITiey  were  divided  Into  pub- 
lic and  private ;  not  that  the  former  epithet  wis  inapplicable 
to  both  ;  but  those  styled  public  were  not  complelt^ly  rooft'd, 
uor  well  provided  with  eeots,  nor  were  the  {R-rfornmuces 
bjr  candle-liglit ;  tliey  reseinUed  more  the  rude  booths  we  still 
see  at  fairs,  or  the  roiiistruction^  in  which  interludes  are  re- 
presented by  day  in  Italy  i  while  private  theatres,  such  as 
that  of  the  Black  Friars,  were  built  In  nearly  the  present 
form.  It  seems  to  be  the  more  probably  opinion  that  movable 
scenery  witH  unknown  on  thinic  tlivatrps.  "  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance,'*  Mr.  Collier  baa  observed,  "for  the  poetiy  of 
our  old  play>)  that  it  was  so  ;  the  iniafrination  of  the  auditor 
only  was  apjiealwl  to  [  and  wu  owe  to  llw  absence  of  painted 
canvas  many  of  the  finest  descriptive  passages  in  Shnkspenre, 
his  contemporaries,  and  immediate  followers.  The  introduc* 
tion  of  scenery  gives  the  date  to  the  commencement  of  the 
decline  of  our  dramatic  poetry.'*  In  this  remark,  which 
seems  as  oriffinal  us  just,  I  entirely  concur.  Bven  in  this 
age  the  prodigality  of  our  theatre  in  its  peculiar  boast,  scene- 
jMiinting,  can  hanlly  keep  pace  with  tlw  creative  powers  of 
Shakspeare  ;  it  is  well  tiiat  he  did  not  live  when  n  manager 
yrta  to  e^ttimate  his  descriptions  by  the  cost  of  realising  them 
on  canvas,  or  we  might  never  have  ittood  with  Lear  on  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  or  amidst  the  palaces  of  Venice  with  Shy- 
lock  and  Antonio.  Th«  scene  ts  perpetually  changed  in  our 
old  drama,  precisely  because  it  was  not  cimnged  at  all.  A 
powerful  argumeul  might  otherwise  have  been  discovered  in 
favour  of  tlie  unity  of  place,  that  it  is  very  cbeap. 

3G.  Charles,  as  we  might  ex|>ect,  waa  not  less  inclined  to 
this  liberal  pleasure  than  his  piedeecMsors.      It  was  ti,,,,™ 
to  his  own  cost  that  Prynine  assaulted  the  stage  in  »r^!!i. 
his   immense  volume,   the    Hisirio-mastix-     Even  ''**^ 
Milton,   before  the  foul  spirit  had  wholly  entered  into  him, 
extolled  tlie  learned  sock  of  Jonson,  and  tlie  wild  wood-notes 
of  Shakspeare.    But  these  days  were  soon  lo  pa»s  away  ;  the 
ears  of  Pryane  were  avenged  ;  by  an  order  of  the  two  houses 
uf  parliament,  Sept.  'i.  liil'i,  llie  theatres  were  closed,  as  a 
becoming  measure  during  the  season  of  public  calamity  and 
inipendiDg  civil  war ;  but,  after  some  unsucc(«sful  attempts  to 
evade  this  prohibition,  it  was  thought  expedient,  in  the  com- 
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plete  success  of  the  party  who  had  always  abhorre<l  tho  drama, 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  altogiethcr  ;  and  iiuotlit-r  ordinniicc  of  Jan. 
2'^.  l6i8,  reciting  the  usual  otijfictlous  to  all  auch  entertain- 
ments, directed  the  theatres  to  be  rendered  unserviceable. 
W«  must  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  raluabli:  work  wbicb  has 
supplied  the  sketch  of  these  pages  for  further  knowledge  * ; 
it  is  more  our  province  to  follow  tlie  tra<.'k  of  those  who  most 
distinguisl>eit  a  period  !u>  fertile  in  dramatic  genius;  and  first 
that  of  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

S7-  Those  who  originally  undertook  to  marslml  the  plays 
of   Shakspeare   according    to  chronological    order, 
^11^*"'  always  uttcuding  less  to  internal  evidence  titan  to 
*  the   very   fallible   proofs   of  publication   tliey  could 

obtain,  place<l  Twelfth  Night  last  of  all,  in  Uil'i  or  Uil3. 
It  afWrwards  rose  a  little  higher  in  the  list;  but  Mr.  Collier 
has  finally  proved  that  it  was  on  the  stage  early  Jn  l(>03,  and 
was  at  that  time  chosen,  probably  as  rather  a  new  piece,  for 
representation  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  t  Tlie  general 
style  rt-ftemhles,  in  my  judgment,  that  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  which  is  refi-rrefi  with  probability  to  the  year  UitX). 
Twelfth  Night,  notu'ithstandiug  some  very  beautiful  passages, 
and  the  humorous  absunhty  of  Malvoliu,  ha.>ii  not  the  coruft- 
caUons  of  wit  and  spirit  of  character  that  distiiiguiali  the  ex- 
cellent comedy  it  seems  to  have  immediately  followed,  nor  is 
the  plot  nearly  so  well  constructed.  Viola  would  be  more  inter- 
esting, if  she  Iiad  not  indelicately,  as  well  ns  unfairly  towards 
Olivia,  dclerniined  to  win  the  duke's  heart  before  she  had 
seen  him.  'ITie  part  of  Sebastian  has  all  that  improbability 
which  belongs  to  mistaken  identity,  without  the  comic  effect 
for  the  wdie  of  which  tliat  is  forgiven  in  Plautus  and  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors. 

38.  Tlie  Merry  Wives  of  M'indsor  is  (hat  work  of  Shaks- 
peare  in  which  he  has  best  di)<|i1avi-d  English  man- 
ners ;  for  though  tlicro  is  something  of  this  in  the 
historical  plays,  yet  we  rarely  see  in  them  such  a 
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*  I  }iatu  inadc  mi  iMrtictjInr  rrfrxvnon 
to  Mr.  Cotlii'i'ii  iJiniili  ■rod,  Tliii  (liitarjr 
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picture  of  actual  life  as  comedy  ought  to  reprosent.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  for  what  cause  he  has  ubKtained  from  a 
source  of  gaiety  whence  his  prolific  iiiveotion  and  keen  eye 
for  the  divi-rsilius  of  character  might  havu  drawn  so  much. 
The  Masters  Knowei!  and  Well-born,  the  young  gentleaien 
who  spend  Hmr  money  finely  aiid  make  love  to  rich  \vidowa, 
an  insipid  race  of  personages,  it  must  be  owned,  recur  for 
ever  in  the  old  playa  of  Jamis'a  reign  ;  but  Shaksppare  threw 
an  ideality  ovi-r  this  clasa  of  chamctens  the  Bas$uiiio»,  tlw.-  Va- 
lentines, the  GratianoH,  and  placed  them  in  scenes  which 
neither  bv  dress  nor  manners  reralh'^l  thi^  prose  of  ordinary 
life.'  In  this  play,  however,  tho  English  gentluituin,  in  ag« 
and  youth,  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  slightly  caricatured  in 
Shallow,  and  far  more  so  in  Slvrider.  TTie  Utter,  indired,  is 
a  perfect  satire,  and  I  think  was  so  intended,  on  the  brillinnt 
youth  of  the  provinces,  such  as  wc  may  bslieve  it  to  have  been 
Wore  the  introduction  of  newspapers  and  turnpike  ruadK, 
awkward  and  boobyish  among  civil  people,  but  at  home  in 
rude  sports,  and  proud  of  exploits  at  whidi  the  town  would 
laugh,  yet  perhaps  with  more  courage  and  good-nature  than 
thv  laughers.  >So  doubt  am  be  raised  that  th«>  family  of 
Lucy  is  ridiculed  in  Shallow  ;  but  those  who  have  lud  re* 
course  to  the  old  fable  of  the  deer  •stealing,  forget  that  Shaks- 
peare  nevio'  lost  sight  of  bis  native  county,  and  went,  perhaps 
everj-  summer,  to  Stratford.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
arrogance  of  the  provincial  squim  towards  a  player,  whom, 
though  a  gendeniau  by  birth  and  the  recent  grant  of  arms, 
tliey  might  not  reckon  such,  exited  his  malicious  wit  to  those 
admirable  delineations. 

30.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  vms  first  printed  in 
1602,  but  very  materially  altered  in  a  sultsequent  edition. 
It  IS  wholly  comic  j  so  tliat  Dodd,  who  publishet)  the  ileau- 
lies  of  Shakspearc,  confining  hiinself  to  poetry,  says  it  is  the 
only  play  which  aflbrded  him  nothing  to  extract.  This  play 
doea  not  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest  i  for  Anne  Page  is  but 


•  "  Ko  OouU-  wji Coloriiltf*,  "  thrj  iSii.'    T«blc  T»lk.  ii.  SW.     I  nm  not 

(BMuinoDl  Mkd  FlMcliwr)  Imluted  Uw  auUa  mc  iliM  I  ttBdentond  tl>i>  npm. 
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a  sample  of  a  oliaracter  not  vatj'  uneoiimioii,  which  imdcr  a 
gari)  of  placid  mill  'luiMrnuit  nuHliocrity  h  still  ai|>at>le  of  pur* 
fining  its  own  will.  But  in  wit  and  humorous  deliitention 
HO  other  goes  b<?yoii<l  it.  If  Falstafl' seems,  its  JoIuiboii  has 
intitnattKl,  to  liuve  lust  some  of  his  potvcr^  of  merriment,  it  in 
because  he  in  humiliated  to  a  point  where  ev«u  his  invention 
and  impiidcaee  rAiinot  Iw-ar  him  off  victorious.  In  the  first 
acts  he  is  still  the  same  Jack  Fidstaff  of  tlic  Boar's  Head. 
Jonson's  earliest  comedy,  Kvery  Maa  in  his  Humonr,  had 
appeared  a  few  years  before  the  Merry  Wives  of  ^^'ind90^ ; 
they  both  turn  mi  Kn^lish  life  in  the  middle!  elassc!),  and  on 
the  unmc  [>a^ion  of  jealousy.  If  then  we  compare  these  two 
productions  of  our  greatest  comic  dramatists,  the  vast  eupc- 
riority  of  Shakspeare  will  appear  undeniable.  Kitely,  indeed, 
has  more  energy,  more  rehef,  more  excuse,  pCTliap<!,  in  what 
might  appear  to  his  temper  matter  for  jealousy,  tlian  the 
wreteheo,  narrow-minded  Ford  ;  he  is  more  of  a  gi-ntlemai>, 
and  commands  a  oeriain  degree  of  respect ;  but  dramatic  jus- 
tice is  better  dealt  upon  Ford  by  rendering  him  ridiculous, 
and  he  snits  belter  the  festive  style  of  Sliakspeare's  most 
amusing  play.  His  light-lK>arted  \vife,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
drawn  with  niore  spirit  tlmn  Dame  Kitely ;  and  tlie  most 
ardent  admirer  of  Jonson  would  not  oppose  Master  Stephen 
to  Slender  or  Bubndil  to  Fal»latV.  Tlie  other  characters  ar« 
not  {larallel  enough  to  admit  of  compurisou  ;  but  in  their 
diversity  (nor  is  Shakspeare  perhaps  m  any  one  play  more 
fertile),  and  their  niiiosing  p<fc<diarity,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
siruction  and  arranf^ement  of  ibe  story,  the  briltiancj'  of  the 
wit,  tlie  perpetual  gaiety  of  the  dialogue,  we  jjerceive  at  ouco 
to  whom  the  laurel  must  be  given.  Nor  is  this  comparison 
instituted  to  disftarage  Jonson,  whom  ^vc  have  praised,  and 
shall  have  again  to  praise  so  highly,  but  to  show  bow  much 
easier  it  xvas  to  vancjuish  the  rest  of  Europe  tlian  to  contend 
with  Sliakspeare. 

4>0.  Measure  for  Measure,  commonly  referred  to  the  end 
MMiunte  of  U>0.'),  is  perhaps,  after  Ilandet,  Lcur,  and  Mnc> 
"■**'*  beth,  the  pluy  in  which  Shak8|>eare  struggles,  as  it 
were,  most  with  the  over- mastering  power  of  his  own  mind; 
the  depths  and  intricacies  of  being  which  lie  has  searched 
and  sounded  with  iuten&e  reflection,  perplex  and  harass  himj 
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his  personals  arrest  tbeir  course  of  action  to  pour  forth,  in 
1ang:aa^e  tlie  mo#tt  reinule  from  comruoii  uhc,  tliouglits  wliich 
few  coutil   gras))  in  the  cWrest  expression  ;    siid   tliufl   )te 
loses  something  of  dramatic  pxccllencv  iii  t}iat  of  his  con- 
tenifilative  [iliilosophy.     Hw  Duke  is  designed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  philoftopliical  character.     He  is  stern  and 
melancholy  by  tcnipemniL-iit,  averse  to  tllo  exterior  shows  of 
power,  and  secretly  conscious  of  some  unfitiietu  for  its  pnio 
tical  duties.     Tlie  sutjjfct  in  not  very  happily  chosen,  but 
artfally  tniprovwl  by  SlmkBpcure.      In  most  of  the  numerous 
stories  of  a  similar  nature,  which  before  or  since  his  time 
have  been  relnted,  tliu  sacrifice  of  chastity  is  really  niudc,  and 
made  iu  rain.     There  is,  however,  sometliing'  too  coarse  and 
disgusting'  in  such  a  story  j  and  it  would  luive  deprived  him 
of  a  splendid  exhibition  of  character.     ITie  virtue  of  Isabella, 
inflvxibto  and  iiiiiepi'ndeiit  of  circumstance,   has  something 
very  grand  and  elevated  i  yet  one  is  disposed  to  ask,  wbe* 
ther,  if  Claudio  had  been  really  executed,  the  spectator  would 
not  luivc  gorm  away  with  no  great  ntlectJoD  for  her  ;  and  at 
least  we  now  feel  tliat  l»er  reproaches  against  her  miserable 
brother  when  he  vWnga  to  life  like  a  frail  and  guilty  being 
■re  too  harsh.     There  h  great  skill  in  the  invention  of  Ma- 
riana, and  without  this  the  story  could  not  have  had  any 
thing  like   a  satisfactory   termination ;   yet   it  is  never  ex- 
plained how  the  Duke  had  become  acijuaiiited  with  this  secret, 
and  being  acquainted  with  it,  Iiow  he  had  pre^rved  his  usteem 
and  con^dence  in  Angelo.     Ilis  intention,  as  hinted  to^vnrds 
the  end,  to  marry  Isabella,  is  a  little  too  oomnion-plnce ;  it 
is  one  of  Shakspeare's  hasty  lialf-thuughts.     'l\w  Innguagt;  of 
this  comedy  >s  very  obscure,  and  the  text  seems  to  have  been 
printe<l  svitli  great  inaccunury.      I  do  not  value  the  comic 
parts  liigfdy  ;   Lucio's  impudent  profligacy,   the  result  mther 
of  sensual  debasement  tliau  of  natural  ill  disposition,  is  well 
npresenttfd  ;  but  Elbow  is  a  very  inferior  repetition  of  Dog- 
berry.     In  dramatic  elTect  Measure  for  Measure  ranks  high; 
tlie  two  scenes  between  Isibella  and  Angelo,  tliat  between 
her  and  Claudio,  those  wliere  the  Duke  appears  in  disguise, 
and  the  catastrophe  in  the  fifth  act,  are  admiraldy  written  and 
very  ioteresliug  i  cxa^pt  so  far  as  the  spectator's  kiiowltdgt?  of 
the  two  stratagems  which  have  deceived  Angelo  may  prevent 
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him  from  participatinf;  in  the  indigaatiof)  at  Isabella's  iina- 
giimrj-  wrong  whirli  her  laini-ntations  would  excite.  Several 
of  tlifi  circmiisluiifes  tutii  flmrartcrs  are  borroft'ed  from  the 
old  play  of  Whetetone,  Promos  and  CasKindra  ;  but  very 
little  of  tti«  sentiniODts  or  languag;^.  What  is  good  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure  is  Shak^peare's  own. 

41.  If  originality  of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp 
almost  every  play  of  ShakttpL-aru  that  to  name  one 
m  the  niost  original  seems  a  disparagenieiit  to 
others,  we  might  say^  that  this  grt-ut  prerc^tive  of  genius 
was  exercised  above  ait  in  Liear.  It  diverges  more  from  the 
model  of  regular  tmgi-dy  than  Macbeth  or  Othello,  and  even 
more  tlian  Hamlet  j  but  the  fahle  is  better  constructed  than 
in  the  lost  of  these,  and  it  <lii«|)la\'8  full  as  much  of  the 
almost  suptT-humau  inspiration  of  the  [MM.'t  as  tl>e  other  two. 
Lear  himself  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  dramatic 
conceptions,  ideal  to  satisfy  tlie  must  romantic  imagination, 
yet  idealised  from  the  reality  of  nature.  In  preparing  us 
for  the  n)09t  intense  sympathy  with  this  old  man,  he  first 
abases  bim  to  the  ground  ;  it  is  not  CEdipus,  against  whoso 
respected  age  the  gods  themselves  have  conspired ;  it  is  not 
Orestes,  noble  minded  and  nlVectionate,  whose  crime  hat  been 
virtue ;  it  is  a  headstrong,  feeble,  and  selfish  being,  wliora, 
in  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy,  nothing  tieems  capable  of  r^ 
deeming  in  our  eyes  ;  nothing  but  what  follows,  intense 
woe,  unnatural  wrong.  Then  conies  on  that  splendid  mad- 
ness, not  absurdly  sudden,  as  lu  some  tragedies,  but  in  which 
the  strings  tltal  keep  his  reasoning  power  together  give  way 
one  after  the  other  in  the  frenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  Then 
it  is  that  we  find  what  in  life  may  sometimes  be  seen,  the 
intellectual  energies  grow  stronger  in  r-alamity,  and  especially 
under  wrong.  An  awful  eloquence  belongs  to  unmerited 
sulfering.  Hioughts  burst  out,  more  profound  than  Lear  in 
his  prosperous  hour  could  ever  Jtave  conceived;  Inconsctjuent, 
for  such  is  the  condition  of  madness,  but  in  themselves  frag- 
ments  of  coherent  truth,  tlie  reason  of  an  unreasonable  mind. 
442.  Tinion  of  Atliena  is  ca«t  iis  it  were  in  the  same  mould 
as  I^ar ;  it  is  the  snnie  essential  character,  the  same 
generosity  more  from  wanlon  ostentation  than  love  of 
same  fierce  rase  under  the  smart  of  inirratitude,  the 
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same  rousing  up,  Id  that  tempest,  of  powers  that  had  hIucii- 
bered  unsuflpectf-d  in  some  dwp  recess  of  tlic  »ouI ;  for  had  Ti- 
mon  or  Lt-ar  known  that  philosophy  of  human  nature  in  their 
calmer  moments  which  fury  hrought  forth,  tlii-y  would  iK-ver 
have  luid  such  terrible  occasion  to  display  it.  The  ttiooght- 
t«sji  conGdenre  of  Lear  in  his  children  has  something  in  it 
far  more  touching  timn  th«  self-beggary  of  Timoii ;  though 
both  one  and  the  olh«r  have  prototypes  enough  in  real  life. 
And  as  we  give  the  old  king  more  of  our  pity,  so  a  more 
intense  abhorrence  accompanies  his  daughters  and  the  worse 
characters  of  that  drama,  than  we  spare  for  the  miserable 
sycophants  of  the  AtlH-nian,  Their  thanktessnefis  is  nnltci- 
pated,  and  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling ;  it 
vergi-s  on  the  beaten  road  of  comedy.  In  this  ])lay  there  is 
neJttier  a  female  personage,  except  two  courteums,  wlio 
hardly  s])eak  ;  nor  ia  there  any  prominent  character  (the 
honest  steward  is  not  such),  redeemed  by  virtue  enough  to  be 
estimable ;  for  the  cyntc  Apemantus  is  but  a  cvoic,  and  ill 
replaces  the  noble  Kent  of  the  otl>er  drama.  The  fable,  if 
fable  it  can  be  called,  is  so  extraordinarily  deficient  in  action, 
a  fault  of  whieli  Shakspeare  \»  not  guilty  iit  any  other  in- 
stance, that  we  may  wonder  a  little  how  he  should  have  seen 
in  tile  single  delineation  of  'Union  a  counter-lwdance  for  the 
manifold  objections  to  this  subject.  IJut  tliere  seems  to  have 
been  a  period  of  Shaksneare's  life  wlu^n  his  heart  wras  ill  at 
ease,  and  ill  content  witli  the  world  or  his  own  conscience; 
the  memory  of  hours  mis-speni,  the  pang  of  ntlection  mis. 
placed  or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's  worscr  nature, 
which  intercourse  with  unworthy  assodales,  bv  ctioice  or  cir* 
cumstunce,  peculiarly  teaches  ; — these,  as  they  sank  down 
into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have 
inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that 
of  one  primary  chanK'ter,  llic  censurer  of  mankind.  This 
typti  ii  first  seen  in  the  philosophic  melaacholy  of  Jatjues, 
gazing  witti  an  undiminislied  serenity,  and  wiili  a  gaiety  of 
fancy,  though  not  of  manners,  on  the  follies  of  the  world. 
It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in  the  exileil  Duke  of  the  same 
play,  and  next  one  ratlier  more  severe  iu  tile  Duke  of  Mea- 
sure for  Measure.  In  all  these,  however,  it  ia  merely  con- 
templative philosophy.     In  Hamlet  this  is  mingled  with  the 
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rimpuWs  of  a  [HTturbt^d  heart  uiwJer  the  pressure  of  extra- 
CffOinary  circimiiitaiicea  ;  it  shlaes  no  lungiT,  its  in  titu  former 
cltarnctiTs,  with  a  steady  Hght,  hut  plays  in  fitful  coruscations 
Mniitst  feigned  gaiety  and  exlnivugaiice.  In  Lear  it  is  the 
flash  of  sudden  inspiralion  across  the  incongruooa  imagery  of 
madaess  ;  in  'Ilmon  it  is  obscured  by  the  exa^erations  of 
misanthropy.     These  jdays  all   (lelong  to  nearly  the   name 

fL-riod :  As  you  Like  It  being  usually  referred  to  UJOO, 
lanilet,  in  its  altered  form,  to  about  IGO^,  Timon  to  the 
same  year,  Measure  for  Measure  to  lG()3,  and  Lear  to  ifiOl-. 
In  the  later  plays  of  ShakHpeare,  es[iecially  in  Maebetb  and 
tile  Tempirst,  much  of  moral  S[>ccnlatlon  will  be  found,  but  be 
fau  never  returned  to  this  type  of  characti-r  in  the  persou- 

'R^es.  Timon  is  less  read  and  less  pleasing  than  the  great 
majority  of  Shakspeare's  plays  ;  but  it  abounds  with  signs 
of  his  genius.     Scbk^gcl  observes  tJial  of  all  bis  worktt  it  is 

■  that  which  has  most  satire;  comic  in  representation  of  the 

Enrasitcs  indignant  and  Juvcoalian  in  the  bursts  of  Timon 
imself. 

43.  Pericles  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  ])arl,  and  only 

in  part,  the  work  of  Slukkspcare.    From  the  poverty 

and  bad  management  of  the  fable,  the  want  of  any 

eHective  or  distinguishable  character^  for  Marina  is  no  more 

than  tile  common  form  of  female  virtue,  such  as  all  the  dra- 

Diatisis  of  that  age  could  draw,  and  a  general  feebleness  of 

tlie  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not  believe  the  structure  to 

have  Ik-en  Shaksprare's.      Hut  many  passages  arc  far  more 

in  his  manner  than  in  that  of  any  roiitetn|)orury  writer  with 

whom  1  am  acquainted  ;  und  the  extrinsic  festtntony,  though 

not  conclusive,  \>c\ng  of  some  value,  I  :>hoLdd  not  dissent  from 

tl»e  judgment  of  Steuvcns  and  Malone,  that  it  was,  in  no  in- 

considerable  d^ree,    repaired  and  improve<l  by  his  touch. 

.  Drake  has  plnc«d  it  under  the  year   L^90,  as  tite  earliest  of 

8haks|>enre's  plays,   for  no   better  reason,  apparently,   than 

[  that  he  thought  it  inferior  to  all  (tie  rest.     Uut  if,  as  moM 

will  agree,  it  were  not  quite  his  own,  tliis  reason  will  have 

less  weight ;  and  the  language  seems  to  me  rather  that  of  his 

second  or  third  manner  llian  of  his  first.      Pericles  is  not 

known  to  have  existed  before  H'AJU- 

14.  The  majority  of  readers,  I  believe,  assign  to  Maebellv 
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which  seems  to  have  been  written  ahoiit  l6(M>,  the  pre-emi* 
aence  umofig  tb«  worka  of  Slmkspeare  ;  nwny,  however, 
woiilci  rather  name  Olhello,  one  of  his  latest,  whieh  is  refer- 
red to  16I1  ;  and  a  few  mif^ht  prefer  Lear  to  either.  Tlie 
greM  epic  drania,  as  the  first  iiiay  be  railed,  deserves,  in  my 
own  juagmciit,  the  post  it  has  attained),  as  iKfinp,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Drake,  "  the  greatest  eiFort  of  our  author's  genius, 
the  most  sublime  and  impressive  drama  which  the  world  has 
ever  lM?heId."  It  will  be  observed  that  Shakspearc  bad  now 
turned  his  mind  towards  lite  tragic  drama.  TSu  Iragcdy  but 
Homeo  and  Juliet  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  eentur)'}  ten,  with- 
out counting  Perii-les,  appeared  in  llie  first  eleven  yi-ars  of 
the  present.  It  is  not  my  design  to  distinguish  caeb  of  his 
play.4  separately  ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  I  pass  over  some 
of  the  gri'jitest.  No  writei-,  in  fnc-t,  i.t  so  well  known  as  Shak- 
speare,  or  has  been  so  abundantly,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  ably 
criticised  ;  I  might  have  been  warranted  in  saying  even  less 
than  I  have  done. 

4o.  Shakspeare  was,  as  I  believe^  conversant  with  the  bet- 
ter cinsa  of  bnglisli  literature  which  the  reign  of  in,aoaaB 
Elimbeth  afforded,  .\mong  other  books,  the  trans-  !Xf"" 
Intion  by  North  of  Aioyot's  Plutarch  seems  to  have  '**■ 
fallen  into  bis  bunds  about  1(K)7.  It  ^viis  the  source  of  three 
tragedies  founded  on  the  live«  of  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Curi- 
(danus,  the  first  bearing  the  name  of  Julius  Cwsar.  In  this 
the  plot  wants  even  that  hli^toriral  unity  which  the  romantic 
dnuna  requires  ;  the  third  and  fourth  acts  are  ill  connected  ; 
it  is  deficient  in  female  characters,  and  In  tliat  combination 
which  is  generally  ajiparent  nmid:*t  all  the  intricacies  of  his 
foliie.  Hut  it  almuntU  in  (ine  scenes  and  tine  passages  ;  ttw 
spirit  of  Plutarch's  Brutus  is  well  seized,  the  predominance 
of  C'a«iar  himself  is  judiciously  rpstniined,  the  characters  have 
tliftt  individuality  which  Slmkspearc  selituin  nii!*«e«;  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  inodL-rn 
eloquence  a  speech  more  fidly  realising  the  perfection  that 
orators  have  striven  to  attain  iban  tlint  of  Antony. 

4*6.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  of  ratlter  a  dtflereut  order ; 
it  does  not  furnish,  perhaps,  so  many  striking  beau-  a„,«,„j 
ties  as  the  lust,  but  is  at  least  equally  redolent  of  the  *"'**""■ 
genius  of  Sliakspcare.     Antony  indeed  was  given  him  by 
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tittory,  aiiJ  he  hsa  but  embodied  in  his  Ott-n  vivid  colours 
At  irregular  mind  of  the  triumvir,  ambitious  aiid  daring 
a^iiiHt  ail  vnemiea  but  himself.  In  Cleo)iatra  be  had  less  to 
guide  him  ;  she  is  Another  incarnation  of  titc  same  passions, 
more  tjiwless  and  iosf^nsable  to  reason  and  honour,  as  they  are 
found  in  women.  Thiti  character  being  not  one  tliat  can 
plose,  iu  suong  and  spirited  delineation  has  not  been 
suRiciently  observetl.  It  lias  indeed  only  a  ]>oetical  originality ; 
the  type  was  in  the  oourtezan  of  common  life,  but  tlio  resem- 
blance  is  that  of  Michai-t  Angeto's  Sybils  to  a  muscular 
woouin.  In  this  tragedy,  tike  Julius  Ciesar,  as  lias  been 
justly  observed  by  Schlegel,  (he  events  that  do  not  pass  on 
the  stage  are  scarcely  made  clear  enough  to  one  who  is  not 
preinously  acquainted  with  history,  and  some  of  the  persons 
appear  and  vnnliih  again  without  sufficient  reason.  He  has, 
in  fact,  copied  Plutarch  too  exactly. 

47*  This  fault  is  by  no  means  discerned  in  (he  third  Uomaii 
tmgedy  of  Shaks|R-nre,  Coriulauus.  He  luckily  found 
an  intrinsic  liistoriral  unity  which  he  could  not  have 
destroved,  and  which  his  nuigniRcent  delineation  of  the  diief 

Eersoringe  hai  thoroughly  maintained.  Coriolanus  himself 
as  the  grandfur  of  isculplure  ;  his  proportions  are  colossal, 
nor  would  leiu  than  this  transcendent  superiorit)*  by  which 
he  toners  over  his  fellow-ciliyeus,  warrant,  or  seem  for  the 
momeJit  to  warrant,  his  haughtint;ss  and  their  pusillanimity. 
The  surprising  judgment  of  Shakspear*  is  visible  in  this. 
A  dramattEt  of  the  second  class  (for  he  alone  is  iu  the  first), 
a  Corneille,  a  S<!hilier,  or  an  Alfieri,  would  not  have  lost  the 
occasion  of  representing  tlie  plebeian  funn  of  courage  and 
patriotism.  A  tribune  would  have  hetm  niadt;  to  utter  noble 
speeches,  and  some  critics  would  have  extolled  the  balancu 
and  contrast  of  the  antagonist  principles.  And  tliis  might 
have  degenernted  into  the  general  saws  of  ethics  and  politics 
which  philosophiai!  tragedians  love  to  pour  forth.  But 
Shakspearc  instinctively  perceived  tliat  to  render  the  arrogance 
of  Coriolanus  endurable  to  the  spectator,  or  dramatically  pro. 
bahle,  b)'  must  abase  the  plebeians  to  «  contemptible  populace. 
The  sacrifice  of  historic  truth  is  often  necessHiry  for  the  truth 
of  poetry.  The  citizens  of  early  Rome,  "  riuiicorum  matcula 
milituni prola,"  are  indeed  calumniated  in  his  sociics,  and 
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might  almost  pass  for  burgesses  of  Stratford  j  but  the  unity 
oi  enioUoD  ia  uot  dinsipatvd  by  contradictory  energies. 
C»rio?ai)U9  is  less  rich  in  jxH^tical  style  than  the  other  two, 
but  lli«  comic  pftrt«)  nre  full  uf  huiiiuur.  In  these  tltniti 
tragedies  it  is  manifest  that  Uoman  character,  and  atill  more 
Roman  manners,  arc  not  oxhibik-d  with  ihe  precision  of  a 
Bcbuliir  ;  yet  tlierc  is  sometliiiig  that  (iistinguishts  tbem  from 
the  rest,  something  of  »  ffrandionty  lu  the  sentiments  and 
language,  whicl)  hIiows  us  that  SImkspeare  hud  not  read  that 
history  without  entering  into  its  spirit. 

48.  Othello,  or  perhap  the  Tempest,  is  reckoned  by  nuiny 
tlw  latest  of  Shakspeare  s  works.  In  tlie  zenith  of  „ 
ms  Faculties,  in  possession  ol  lame  disproportionate  V'"'!*^ 
indeed  to  what  lius  since  accrued  to  bis  memorvi  but 
beyond  that  of  any  contemporary,  at  the  age  of  about  forty- 
seven,  he  ceased  to  write,  and  settled  himself  at  a  distance 
from  ull  dramatic  associations  in  his  own  native  town  ;  a 
home,  of  which  he  had  never  lost  sight,  nor  even  permanently 
quitted,  the  birthplace  of  his  children,  and  to  which  bis 
brought  what  might  then  seem  affluence  in  a  middle  stiitiou, 
with  the  hope,  doubtless,  of  a  secure  decline  into  tlie  yellow 
leaf  of  years.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  ItilO,  not  probably  in 
the  midst  of  any  schemes  for  his  own  glory,  but  to  the  losa 
of  those  enjoyments  which  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
value  beyond  iL  His  descendants)  it  is  well  known,  became 
pxiiiict  in  little  more  tlian  half  a  century. 

4!>.  The  name  of  Sbakspeare  is  the  greatest  id  our  liter- 
ature^it  U  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  No  man  <>»«■>««  ^r 
ever  came  near  to  him  in  the  creative  powers  of  tlie  '"'  •"'""■ 
mind  \  no  man  had  ever  such  strength  at  once,  and  such 
variety  of  imagiiuitioii.  Coleridge  has  most  felicitously  applied 
to  him  a  (in^ek  epithet,  given  before  to  I  know  not  whom, 
certainly  none  so  deserving  of  it,  fiu^^iau;,  the  thousand- 
souled  Shakspeare,*  The  number  of  characters  in  his  plays  is 
astonishingly  great,  without  reckoning  those,  who,  iiltltoiigh j 
transient,  have  often  their  individuality,  all  distinct,  all  typesj 
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of  human  life  m  well  defined  diflercnt'cs.  Yet  he  nevw  tnkes 
an  abstract  quality  to  cniljorfy  it,  scarcely  perbajia  a  definite 
oondition  of  manners,  aa  Jonsoii  does ;  nor  did  be  draw 
much,  lui  I  conceive,  from  living  mndelii ;  there  ia  no  manifest 
appearance  of  |»ersunal  caricature  in  his  cuniedivs,  though  in 
some  slight  traita  of  chamcter  tliis  may  not  improbably 
have  been  the  cnse.  Above  all,  neillier  he  nor  \m  contem- 
poniricK  wrote  for  the  stage  in  tiie  worst,  though  most  literal, 
and  of  htte  yeurs  the  most  usual,  sense  ;  making  the  servants 
and  hand-maids  of  dramatic  invention  to  lord  over  it,  and 
bmiting  tti«  eapadties  of  the  poet's  mind  to  those  of  the  per- 
formers. If  this  poverty  of  the  representative  dc|tartment  of 
the  drama  had  htmg  like  an  incumbent  fiend  on  the  creative 
power  of  Shaks|H-arf,  how  would  he  have  poured  forth  with 
such  inexhaustible  prodigality  the  vast  itiveniity  of  charactera 
that  we  find  in  some  of  his  plays?  Tliis  it  is  in  which  he 
leaves  far  behiud  not  the  dranmtists  alone,  but  all  writers  of 
I  fiction.  Compare  with  him  Homer,  the  tragedians  of  (Jreece, 
the  poets  of  Italy,  Plautus,  Cervantes,  Muli«re,  Addison,  Le 
Sage,  Melding,  lUcliardson,  Scott,  tlie  romancers  o(  the 
elder  or  later  srhools — one  man  lias  far  more  than  surpnsHed 
them  all.  Others  may  have  been  as  sublime,  others  may 
have  been  more  pathetic,  others  may  have  equalled  him  in 
gracv  and  purity  of  language,  and  have  shunned  some  of  its 
feults  ;  but  tlie  philosophy  of  Stuikspeare,  his  intimate  search- 
ing out  of  the  human  heart,  whether  iu  the  gnomic  form  of 
Benteuctt,  or  in  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  ohitrncier,  is  a  gift 
peculiarly  his  own.  It  is,  if  not  entirely  wanting,  very  little 
niaiiifested,in  comparison  with  him,  by  the  English  dramatists 
of  bis  own  and  the  subsequent  period,  whom  we  are  about  to 
approach. 

50.  these  dramatists,  as  we  shall  speedily  perceive,  arc 
Hui-if  hardly  less  inferior  to  Shakspeart-  in  jndgment.  To 
■"""■  this  quality  I  purtieularly  advert,  lierause  fontign 
writers,  and  sometimes  our  own,  have  imputed  an  extra* 
ordinary  barbarism  and  rudeness  to  his  works.  Iliey  belong 
indeed  to  an  age  suHiciently  rude  and  barbarous  in  its  enter- 
tainments, and  are  of  course  to  be  classed  with  wtiat  is  called 
the  romantic  schiHtl,  \vhirh  has  hardly  yet  shaken  off  that  re- 
proach.    IJut  no  one  who  lias  perused  the  plays  anterior  to 
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diose  of  Shakspeare,  or  contemporary  wit]t  then),  or  sittifie- 
quent  to  titum,  flown  to  llie  clo^iig  of  the  theatres  in  th« 
civil  war,  will  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  far  less  regu- 
larity,  in  regard  to  every  thing  where  regularity  cnu  be 
dt>sired,  in  a  large  proportion  of  time  (perhaps  in  uil  the 
tragedies),  than  ia  his  own.  We  need  only  repeat  the  iianK's 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Kunieu  and  Juliet,  Mucbeth, 
Othello,  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure. 
'Hie  plots  in  the»e  are  excellently  constructed,  and  in  some 
with  uncommon  ardlice.  But  even  where  an  analysis  of  tlie 
story  might  excite  criticism,  there  is  genenilly  an  nnily  of 
interest  whidi  tones  llie  whole.  The  Winter's  Tale  id  not  a 
model  to  follow,  but  we  feet  that  the  Winter's  Tale  is  a 
single  story;  it  is  even  managed  as  such  «nth  consununnto 
skill.  It  is  another  proof  of  Shakspearu'tt  jnilguR'nt,  that  he 
has  given  action  enough  to  his  come<lies  without  the  bosding 
intricacy  of  the  S|Kn}ii«h  stage.  If  his  plots  liave  any  little 
obscurity  in  some  parts,  it  is  from  copying  tiis  novel  or  his* 
tory  too  minutely. 

51.  The  idolatrv  of  Shak»j>care  has  bi-en  carrie<l  so  far  of 
late  year^,  that  Drake  aiul  perhaps  greater  authorities  have 
been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  faults  in  his  plays. 
This  bowever  is  an  extravagance  ratiier  derogatM'v  to  the 
critic  than  bonourablc  to  the  poeU  Besides  the  blemishes  of 
construction  in  some  of  bis  plots,  which  are  pardonable  but 
still  blemishes,  there  are  too  many  in  his  style.  His  con- 
ceils  and  quibbles  often  sfwil  the  elfect  of  his  scenes  and  take 
olf  from  llie  pa.<<sion  lie  n'ould  excite.  Ia  the  last  act  of 
HIchard  II.,  the  Duke  of  York  is  introduced  demanding  the 
punishment  of  his  son  Anmale  for  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king,  while  the  Duclie»8  implon-&  men'y.  The  scene  ia  ill 
cuiK-eived  and  worse  executed  throughout ;  but  one  line  is 
both  atrocious  and  contemptible.  The  l>iichess  Itaving  du-ett 
cm  tlie  word  pardon,  and  urged  the  king  to  let  her  hear  it 
from  his  lips,  York  takes  ber  up  with  this  stupid  quibble: — 


Speak  il  in  Frtnali.  Kiof ;  •»j.  Pardons*)' aioL 

It  would    not  be  difficult  to  find  several  otiter  instances, 
though  none,  perhaps,  quite  bo  bad,  of  verbal  equivocaliuns. 
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mi^iplared  and  inconsistent  with  the  person'B,  the  author's, 
tile  rwiiliT's  sentiment. 

5S.  Few  will  (teffiid  these  notorious  faults.  But  is  there 
HuokHu.  "o*  o"^t  '^"3  frequently  mentioned,  yet  of  more  con- 
"*'■  tinual  recurrence  ;   the  extreme  obscurity  of  Shuk- 

speare's  diction  ?  His  style  is  full  of  new  words  and  new 
senses,  it  is  easy  to  pass  this  over  as  obsoleteness;  hut 
though  many  expressions  arc  obsolete,  and  many  provincial, 
though  the  labour  of  his  commentators  has  never  been  so 
pro6(ably,  as  well  as  no  diligently,  employed  ns  in  tracing 
this  by  the  help  of  the  meanest  and  most  forgotten  books  of 
the  age,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  innumerable  lines  in 
Shakspoare  were  not  more  intelligible  in  his  time  liian  they 
are  at  present.  Much  of  this  may  be  forgiven,  or  rather  i» 
BO  incorporated  wiUt  the  strength  of  his  reason  and  fancy 
tl>at  we  love  it  as  the  proper  body  of  Shakspeare's  soul. 
Still,  can  we  justify  the  very  numerous  passages  which  yield 
to  no  interpretation,  knots  which  are  never  unloosed,  which 
conjecture  does  but  cut,  or  even  those,  which,  if  they  may  at 
last  be  understood,  keep  the  atttmtion  in  perplexity  till  tile 
first  emotion  lias  passed  away?  And  these  occur  not  merely 
in  ptuix-s  where  the  struggles  of  the  speaker's  m1nd  may  be 
well  denoted  by  some  obscurities  of  language,  as  in  the 
si.>liloquies  of  Hamlet  and  MacWth,  hut  in  dialogues  between 
ordinary  personages,  and  in  the  busiucss  of  the  play-  ^Ve 
learn  Sh^^peare,  in  fact,  as  we  learn  a  language,  or  as  we 
rend  a  difficult  passage  in  Greek,  m'th  the  eye  glancing  ou 
the  commentary;  and  it  is  only  after  much  study  that  we 
come  to  forget  a  part,  it  can  be  but  a  part,  of  the  perplex- 
ities he  has  caused  us.  This  was  no  doubt  one  reason  that 
be  was  less  read  fonnerly,  bis  style  passing  for  obsolete, 
though  in  many  parts,  as  we  have  just  said,  it  was  never 
much  more  intelligible  than  it  is.  * 

53.   It  does  not  ap|M.iir  probable  that  Shakspeare  was  cver 
placed  below,  or  merely  on  a  level  with  the  other  dramatic 


*  "  Sliakipcuv')  *lyle  it  to  paUnd  {Miloiic),  roL  iL  |iiiit  ii.  [i.  -iyi,    Thii  ji 

*lUi   fi][untiTB  viiicvBimu  that  it   It  u  b*  nu  nioum  Ui«   uuth,   but   Jtikvr   Um 

■£W(«I  V  it  U  obMuni-      1 1  in  Irur  UiM  r«irri»  of  it :    Dr jrdcn  knew  doi  u  ■)) 

in  hi*  tatter  plajn  br  liad  vrmti  ofT  Mimr-  nhicl)    wen   Milkr,   or   whwh   lu(*,   of 

wbai  et  Ibii  riM."— Drydcn'i  W«rk«  SIiitk*|NBre't  pUyt. 
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writers  of  this  period. '  That  his  plays  were  not  so  fre- 
quently repre»>nted  as  those  of  Fletcher,  is  littJe  to  „,, 
tbc  pHr(Mis«  ;  thoy  rt-quirL-d  a  more  expensive  deco-  •"''■ 
ration,  a  larger  company  of  good  perfonner^,  and  above  all, 
they  were  less  intelligible  to  a  promiscuous  audience.  Yet 
it  is  certain  tliat  throughout  the  spventeenth  century,  and 
even  in  the  writings  of  Addison  and  his  contemporaries,  we 
Seldom  or  never  meet  with  that  complete  reooguition  of  his 
supremacy,  that  unhesitating  prt^ference  of  him  to  all  tlic 
world,  which  lias  bL-^-ome  tlie  faith  of  the  last  and  the  present 
century.  And  it  is  remarkable  tliat  this  ajiolheoeis,  so  to 
Bpeak,  of  Shakspeare,  was  originally  the  work  of  what  has 
been  styled  a  frigid  and  tJisteless  geiieratiuu,  tite  uge  of 
George  II.  Much  is  certainly  due  to  the  stage  itself,  when 
those  appeared,  who  coutd  guide  and  control  the  public 
taste,  and  discover  that  in  the  poet  himself  which  sluggish 
imaginations  could  not  have  reached.  The  enthusiasm  for 
Shakspeare  is  nearly  coincident  with  that  for  Garrick ;  it  was 
kept  up  by  his  followers,  and  especially  by  that  highly-gifted 
family  wliieli  has  but  receutty  been  withdrawn  from  our 
stage. 

^4.  Among  the  commentators  on  Shakspearc,  Warhurton, 
always  striving  to  display  his  own  ucuteness  and  enuam 
scorn  of  others,  deviates  more  than  any  one  else  »*»^»i~» 
from  the  menning.  Theobald  was  tlw  first  who  did  a  little. 
.Johnson  explained  much  well,  but  there  is  something  magis- 
irrial  in  the  m<inner  wherein  he  dismisses  each  play  like  a 
boy's  exercise,  that  irritates  the  reader.  Uis  criticism  is 
'frequently  judicious,   but   bciraj-s   no  ardent  admiration  for 


■  A  wrtui  WilliaiD  Carlwrigbl,  Is 
awMiicwUtofy  vtnM  vldnvccl  to  Flil- 
ehar,  tiu  itw  aaurHKe  lo  H]r,~ 

SbikiMtp*  lo  IlH*  n>  diill.  vbaH  but  «ll  IM 
r '  th' MM' qiWElMU^  (Od  111*  (m4i' npilsb 

But  the  uAaffa  oT  Jonion  liimulC  <it 
UUuo,  «d  «t  taan^r  nwi*  Uul  laii^t  ht 
qooud,  lcm3»  M  fovn  (hal  lii<  gnuu* 
WM  nlwnifd  beyond  thai  of  anj  other, 
tlioiijth     Mxno    iniulit    eompa.ni'    jaferior 

the  drainatiii.  E>tn  Drydcn.  wlm  cniiiit 
la  ■  watte  period,  uid  had  nu  undui  rv 
rvrvncs  for  Slmkipcarc.  mtiniti  Ihot  "  he 


*>)llwmR)»b»araUnad«ti,aiid  pcr- 
luip»  aoclant.  (mmu.  had  Ihc  lanf^  ""^ 
miHt  citcciiirrlitfMuitf  uuL  ATI  ihu  iinnjpifK 
of  nMiire  int*  tlill  {irantnt  ta  him.  md 
bo  drcir  ihiia  not  laboriuu*!;.  Imt 
luckil)' :  when  he  dewriba  any  thing, 
rou  more  (ban  aeu  it.  jruu  foci  it  too. 
ThuM  oho  aceuM  bloa  lo  hiic  vuiled 
Isansng  l^re  him  lb*  grcatirr  oommen- 
dMion;  W  wm  nauinllf  karocdi  b* 
medod  Dot  lb*  eptclaolM  of  lioukt  to 
T*wl  nature  1  be  IooIimI  iairardh  aad 
ruuud  livi  Ibnc  *  ^  Dt^dto*!  Prme 
WorLt  (  Malan**!  edhloa),  «ol,  I.  put  il. 
p.  Sft 
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Shakspcare.  Maione  and  Steeven»  were  two  laborious  com- 
mentators on  tb«  tiR'aiiiii^  of  words  nn<l  plinv^es  ;  one  dull, 
tlie  othpr  clever  ;  hut  the  dulnesa  was  accomjianicd  by  can- 
dour and  a  lovu  of  truth,  the  cleverness  by  a  total  absence  of 
both.  Neitiier  seems  to  have  had  a  full  discenmicnt  of 
Shakspeare's  genius.  The  numerous  critics  of  the  last  age 
who  were  not  editors  have  jwured  out  much  that  is  trite  and 
insipid,  much  that  is  hypercritical  and  erroneous ;  yet  col- 
lectively they  not  only  benr  witiwss  to  the  public  taste  for  the 
poet,  but  taught  men  to  judge  and  feel  more  accuratuly  than 
they  would  have  done  for  themselves.  Hurd  and  Lord 
Kaime«,  especially  tlie  former,  may  be  reckoned  auioug  the 

'best  of  this  class*  ;  Mrs.  Mouta^i,  jwrhaps,  in  her  celebrated 
£<»ay,  not  very  far  from  the  buttuiii  of  the  list.  In  the  pi-e- 
»ent  century,  Coleridge  and  Snhle^l,  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  question  of  priority  and  even  pla^riarism  has 
been  mooted,  gave  a  more  pliiloso|)himl,  and  at  tJir  same 
time  a  more  intrinsically  exact  \-tew  of  Khakspeare,  than  titeir 
predfces^^irs.  What  has  since  been  written,  has  often  been 
higlily  acute  and  itrsthetic,  but  occasionally  with  an  excess  of 
refinement  which  substitutes  the  critic  for  the  work.  Mrs. 
JamcMii's  Essa)-s  on  the  Female  Characters  of  Sliakspenre 
are  among'  tlie  best.  It  was  ri^ht  that  this  province  of 
illustration  shoidd  be  reserved  for  a  woman's  hand. 

55,  Ben  Jonsun,  so  generally  ktiown  by  that  familiar 
description  that  some  might  hardly  recognise  him 
without  it,  was  placed  next  to  Sluikspearu  by  his 
own  age.  Tliey  were  much  acquainted,  and  belonged  to  the 
oldest,  perhaps,  and  not  the  worst  of  clubs,  fonned  by  Sir 
Walter  It-ileigh  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  which 
met  at  the  Mermaid  in  l-riday  Street.    We  may  easily  believe 

Idle  testimony  of  one  of  its  nientbcrs,  that  it  was  a  feast  of 
^e  mo»t  subtle  and  brilliant  wit.t     Jonson  liad  abundant 


'  BMlnn 


■  Hurd.  ia  hii  no(«  on  UonKv*!  An 
tt  Poaty.  f«L  L  p.  i'i.,  ha)  KiinD  trty 
gaad  r»i«urit>  oa  iIm  diellan  uf  Slitl. 
ipran  MigKHMil  by  llw  **ollkl>  junc- 
tun*  (rf'  ihu  Itonun  pout,  illuitntRl  by 
Many  iacunca.  Thoe  itniarkii  both 
to  bring  oui  1^  ikill  of  Sbak- 
,  anil  (o  aipliiln  Uie  duf«Ml  pu- 
>  !■  Horact.      Hurd  j/uOXy  inaintaiin 


tte«b*laui  MiKlniMliUi  of  lliat  pnuftP; 
"luMiun  i!  csllidi  ittlium  Rcdilidaril 
juDCIuri  iiiitiini."  That  pni|Nla>J  bjr 
l.ainbinai  and  Biatik,  wMoA  lm|lnB 
*iih  Bfraw,  U  iaadnljaihla,  Kid  |^>«*  a 
wDTK  nmc. 

t  GIffbrd'*    Lib   of   Jouuri,    p.  65. 
Uptliw.  iii.  ViS, 
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jKiwerH  of  poi^ant  and  sarcastic  htimonr,  bewdes  extensive 
reading,  nnd  .Sbukspeure  must  have  brougbt  to  the  Mermaid 
the  brightness  of  his  fanry.  Selden  and  Camden,  the  former 
in  early  youth,  are  reported  to  tiuve  g-iven  tlif  ballast  of  th^ir 
strong  sense  and  leaniing  to  this  eluster  of  ]>oel3.  There  has 
been,  howtjver,  a  prevalent  tradition  thnt  Jonson  was  not 
without  some  malignant  and  envious  feelings  towardH  SJt»k< 
speare.  Gifford  has  rcpelle<i  thi*  imputation  wth  considcr- 
able  success,  though  we  may  Gtilt  su!t[>c<L't  that  tliere  was 
something  eaustic  and  saturnine  in  the  temper  of  JonRon. 

56.  Tlie  Alchemist  is  a  play  which  long  remained  on  the 
stage,  thougli]!  ara  not  sure  that  it  has  been  rt-prc-  -noAkbt. 
sented  since  the  days  of  (Jarriek,  who  was  famous  ""■ 
in  Ahel  Drugger.  Nutwitlistanding  the  indiscriminntc  and 
injudicious  panegyric  of  (tiflord,  I  believe  there  is  no  reader 
of  taste  but  will  condemn  the  outrageous  excess  of  pedantry 
with  which  the  lirst  acts  of  this  play  abound  ;  [wdaiitry  the 
more  intolerable,  tLal  it  is  not  even  what,  however  unfit  for 
the  English  stage,  scliolars  might  eumpretieud,  but  the  gib- 
berish of  obscure  treatises  on  alchemy,  which,  whatever  lb« 
commentators  may  choose  to  »iiy,  was  as  uniiilelligibii,*  to  all 
but  a  few  half<witted  dupes  of  that  imposture  as  it  is  at  pre> 
sent.  Much  of  thiti,  it  seems  impoMtible  to  dnnbt,  was 
omittetl  in  rej)resientatioi).  Nor  is  hi.^  pixiantii:  tli^play  of 
learning  confined  to  the  part  of  the  Alchemist,  who  had  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  talk  in  the  style  of  his  scienu*,  if  he  had 
done  it  with  some  moderation :  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  a 
worldly  sensualist,  placed  in  the  audior's  own  age,  jKiurs 
out  a  torrent  of  ghittonous  cookery  from  the  kitchens  of 
Heliogahalns  and  Apicius  ;  hi»  dishc»  are  to  be  camels' 
heels,  the  beards  of  barbels  and  dissolved  pearl,  crowning  all 
with  the  pa]>s  of  a  sow.  But  while  this  habitual  error  of 
Jonson's  vanity  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  we  nmy  truly  «iy, 
that  it  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  excellencies  of 
this  comedy.  The  plot,  with  great  simplicity,  is  continually 
animated  and  interesting ;  the  characters  are  conwived  and 
delineated  M-ith  admindile  boldne^is,  truth,  spirit,  and  variety  ; 
the  humour,  especially  in  the  two  Puritans,  a  sect  who  now 
b4^n  to  do  peiranee  on  the  stage,  is  amusing;  the  language, 
when  it  does  not  smell  too  mud]  of  book-learning,  is  forcible 
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anxl  clear.     Tlie  Aichemist  is  one  of  tW  three  plays  which 
iisuully  contest  the  superiority  amooj;  those  of  Jonson. 

57.  The  secoud  of  these  is  'Hie  Fox,  which,  according  to 
vaitoMk*  geueral  opiniou,  tiiin  he«n  placed  above  the  Alche- 
'•"'^^  misU  N'olwilhstandinjT  the  dissent  of  Giftord,  I 
khoidd  concur  in  this  sulTrnge,  The  fubte  belongs  to  a  higher 
class  of  comedy.  Without  minutely  inquiring  whether  tl»e 
Komau  hunters  after  the  inheritance  of  thu  rich,  m  well 
described  by  Horace,  and  tispirdally  the  costly  presents  by 
which  llicy  endeavoured  to  secure  a  better  return,  arc  alto- 
gether according  to  the  manners  of  Vi^uicc,  where  Jon* 
sou  has  laid  his  scene,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  lias, 
displayed  the  base  cupidity,  of  which  there  will  never  be 
wanting  examples  among  mankind,  in  such  colours  as  all 
other  dramatic  poetry  cun  hardly  rival.  C^nniberland  Uus 
blamed  the  manner,  in  which  Volpone  brings  ruin  on  his 
head  by  insulting,  in  disguise,  those  whom  Ite  had  dup«d. 
In  this,  I  agree  nnth  Giiford,  there  is  no  violation  of  nature, 
liesides  their  ignorance  of  his  person,  bo  that  he  could  not 
iiecessai'ily  foresee  the  effects  of  A'oltore's  rage,  it  has  buea 
well  and  lini-ly  isttid  by  Cumberland,  that  there  is  n  moral  in 
a  villain's  outtvitting  himself.  And  tliis  is  one  that  many 
drunmtisis  have  displayed. 

58,  Id  tlic  choice  of  subject,  The  Fox  is  much  inferior 
to  Tartuffe,  to  which  it  bears  some  very  general  analogy. 
Hiougli  the  Tartuffe  is  not  a  remarkably  agreeable  play,  The 
Fox  is  much  less  so ;  five  of  the  principal  characters  are 
wicked  almost  beyond  any  retribution  that  comedy  can  dis- 
pense ;  tlie  smiles  it  calls  forth  are  not  those  of  gaiety  but 
scorn  }  and  the  parts  of  an  absurd  English  knight  and  his 
wife,  tliough  very  humorous,  are  hardly  prominent  enough 
to  enliven  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  fraud  which  pass  before  our 
eyes.  IJut,  tliough  too  nmch  pedantry  obtrudes  itself,  it 
does  not  overspread  the  pages  with  nonsense  as  in  the  Alclio- 
mist ;  tile  characters  of  Cetia  and  Bonario  excite  some  in> 
terest ;  tlte  differences,  one  can  hardly  say  (he  gradations,  of 
villany  are  marked  with  the  strong  touches  of  Jonson's  pen; 
the  incidents  succeed  rapidly  and  naturally  ;  the  dramatic 
effect,  above  all,  is  perceptible  to  every  reader,  and  rises  in  a 
climax  throogh  the  last  two  acts  to  the  conclusion. 
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J59.  The  Sik-itt  Wotnan,  which  has  been  named  by  some 
wilb  the  Alchemist  and  the  Fox,  faJU  nioch  L«low  ncnM 
them  in   vigorous  di-liixsitiuti  and  dramatic  cflect.     *™* 
It  has  more  diversity  of  manners  tlisii  of  character,  the 
amusing   scfiies   bord«-r  twrnetimes   on  farce,  as  where  two 
cowardly  kntghu  arc  inade  to  receive  blows  in  tlic  dark,  each 
8tt[>po«ting  them  to  come  from  his  adversary,  and  the  calas- 
Irophe  IB  neillicT  plcasiii^  uor  proliaide.      It  i«  written  with 
a  great  deal  of  s|)irit,  and  has  a  value  as  the  represenUiliim  of 
London  life  in  the  higher  ranks  at  that  time.     But  upon  the 
whole  1  sliould   be   inclined    to  give   to  E%'ery  Man   in   his 
iluinotir  a  much  siiwrior  place,      it  i«  a  proof  of  Joiisou's 
extensive  learning,  that  the  story  of  this  play,  and  several 
particular  |Mis«ig<r*,  have  been  detecletl  in  a  writer  so  much 
CMit  of  the  beaten  track  tts  Libnnius.* 

Co.  The  pastoral  drama  of  tJie  Sad  Shepticrd  b  the  be«t 
testimony  to  the  poetical  iniogination  of  Jonson.  fa»»f. 
Sn))erior  in  nriginalitv,  livcline**,  and  Wauty  to  the  *"* 
Faithful  SIteplierdess  of  Fletcher,  it  reminds  us  rather,  in 
laniTua^e  and  iin^igery,  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
antl  {HTha|»s  no  other  |>oeIry  ^us  come  Mi  near  to  that  of 
Shukspeare.  Jonson,  like  him,  had  an  exiruordiuary  com- 
maud  of  English,  in  its  popular  and  provincial  idioms,  as 
well  as  what  might  be  gained  from  Imnka;  and  though  his 
invincible  pedantry  now  and  then  oUlrudes  itself  into  the 
tnoulhs  of  sliepherds,  it  is  compensated  by  numerous  poioagps 
of  tile  most  natural  wn\  graceful  expression,  litis  beautiful 
drama  is  imperfect,  hardly  more  than  half  remaining,  or, 
mure  iirobahty,  having  ever  been  written.  It  wa.s  .1)^0  Jon- 
son's  la>tt  iHiug;  age  and  poverty  had  stolen  upon  him  ;  but 
Ati  one  has  said,  who  expttriencc<l  tlw  same  d&stiny,  "  the 
hfe  was  in  llie  U'Eif,"  and  his  laurel  remained  vordunt  amidst 
the  Know  of  his  honoured  head.     'Hie  twauties  of  the  Sad 


■  Oifliird  diKovnicd  itiii.  Drrdm, 
who  Im  x>**'*  ">  nuolauloa  or  ihc 
SiUni  Wmiun,  in  bi>  K»mj  «■  Dnnuilc 
PoWij,  inkn  UoroH  Tor  ■  ml  dIi>- 
ntt*r,  (bJ  wjm  ihai  hr  hal  m  b«ta  in> 
r«m*d.  I1  U  pmiblo  ik*i  then  nii^it 
Iw  Miuc  faanitflim  oT  Itwli  in  Ihl*  i  Uw 
tkclrtm  i*  Id  Libuilia,  (iiH  Jomon  tn; 
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liav*  filled  li  >|>  bom  ih*  lifr.  Ilrfilvn 
gim  it  a*  b)«  t^\»iau  iku  Ultra  It  nniiv 
vii  Mid  amtMMM«f  tkUBf  in  Uiit  p\tf 
ilian  in  may  <d  Bon  Jmuon  <,  and  llul  ha 
Ih  dsMiibMl  tW  OMXwaliaa  of  smlkr 
mai  wilb  mors  ■(■■'^r  'ud  rnwdixn  tlun 
la  Ifaa  MM  otbit  ttrnvOm.  f  *<". 
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Shepherd  might  be  reckoned  rather  poetical  timn  dramatic ; 
yet  the  action  is  both  divvriiilivd  and  intcrt>stiiig  to  a  di-grce 
we  seldom  Bud  in  the  pstoral  drama  ;  tliere  is  little  tliat 
i»  low  in  tile  comic  spvccheii,  uothiug  that  is  inflated  in  tlic 
serious. 

61.  Two  men  oiictt  united  by  rricnd^hip,  and  for  ever  by 

fame,  the  Dioscuri  of  our  zodiac,  BiimmuDt  and 
Jj  r^     Fletcher,  ro«c  upon  itte  horizon  as  tlic  »tar  of  Shak' 

itpeare,  though  still  in  its  fullest  brightness,  wua 
declining  in  the  sky.  The  first  in  order  of  lime  among 
more  than  fifty  plays  published  with  tta>ir  joint  nnme»,  is  the 
Woman-Hatcr,  ropresented,  according  to  Langbaine,  in 
I6(>7i  <nid  ascribed  to  Beaumont  alone  by  Seward,  though, 
i  believe,  merely  on  conjecture.  *  Ueaumont  died,  at  tlie 
oge  of  thirty,  tn  1615;  Fletcher  in  lOiS.  No  diflercuce 
of  manner  is  perceptible,  or,  at  least,  no  critic  has  perceived 
any,  in  the  plays  that  appeared  bt-t»'eoii  these  two  epochs  } 
in  fact,  tlio  greater  part  were  not  printed  till  16<I>7(  and  it  M 
only  through  the  records  uf  the  pIay>house  t]iat  we  distin- 
guish their  dates.  The  tnulilion,  however,  of  llieir  owu 
times,  as  well  as  the  earlier  death  of  Iteaumont,  give  us  re(i> 
son  to  name  Fletcher,  wtien  we  mention  one  singly,  as  the 

Eriucipal  author  of  all  these  plays ;  and  of  late  yt'ars  tliis 
as  perhaps  become  more  customary  than  it  used  to  be.  A 
contemporary  copy  of  verses,  indeed,  seems  to  attribute  tlie 
greater  share  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  i'liilaster,  and  King^ 
and  No  King,  to  Beuunioiit.  But  testimony  of  this  kiud  is 
very  precarious.  It  is  suBicient  that  he  bore  a  part  in  these 
three. 

GU.  Of  all  our  early  dramatic  poets,  none  have  soldered 

^^      such   nutngliiig  by   the  printer  as  Beaumont  and 

[{■g«J^   Fletcher.    Their  style  is  generally  elliptical  and  not 

very  perspicuous ;  they  use  words  in  peculiar  senses, 

and  tliere  seems  often  an  attempt  at  pointed  expression,  in 

which  it»  meauiug  has  deserted  them.    But  after  every  effort 

to  comprehend  their  language,  it  is  continually  so  remote 

from  all  possibility  of  bearing  n  rational  sense,  that  we  can 

only  have  recourse  to  one  hypothesis,  tliat  of  an  extensive 

*   Vol.  i.  p.  3.      H«  alto  iliioks   Tlw     Thttt  two  aiijinr  is  mc  abaut  th*  wont 
Nior     Valour    <-ielu>iTrly    IWoutTKiiil  V      in  Ibv  oDllMtiim, 
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and  irreparable  corruption  of  the  text.  Seward  and  Simp- 
son, who,  in  17^0,  publiabvd  tlie  lirst  edition  ia  whicli  any 
eiidi-avour  was  made  »t  iilii<itration  or  amendoittnt,  llioiigh 
not  men  of  niiicli  ta«tv,  and  too  fond  of  oxtollin^  llii-ir  nu- 
thors,  sIiowlh!  some  aculent-ss,  and  hav«  rpstored  many  pas- 
sages in  n  prolmUlr;  manner,  thuugli  oftvn  driv«n  out  at  sea 
to  conjecture  somettiiug,  wliere  the  received  reading  fur- 
nished not  a  vestige  which  tliey  roidd  traoe.  No  one  since 
has  made  any  great  progri^ss  in  this  criticism,  though  some 
have  carped  at  these  editors  for  not  performing  more.  Tlie 
problem  of  actual  restoration  in  most  places,  where  the  prin- 
ters or  transcribers  have  made  such  strauge  havoc,  intisi 
evidently  be  insoluble. 

('>S.  Hie  first  play  in  the  collected  works  of  Beaumont 
aud  Fletcher,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  Maid's  ■„,,  muj^ 
Tragedy,  and  it  is  among  tlie  best.  None  of  their  '^'*^'- 
fiiinalu  cliaracters,  though  they  are  often  very  successful  in 
beautiful  delitiititiunii  of  virtuous  love,  atincheti  our  synijKkthy 
like  Aspa«ia.  Iler  sorrows  are  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  unmerited, 
she  sustains  the  breach  of  plighted  faith  in  Aniyntor,  and  the 
taunts  of  vicious  women  wiili  bo  much  resignation,  so  httle 
of  that  termagant  resentment  whicJi  these  poets  are  apt  to 
infuse  intrt  their  heroines,  the  poetry  of  her  gpeeche*  ii*  so 
0X4]uisiteIy  imaginative,  th.-it,  of  those  dramatic  persons  who 
art!  not  prominent  iu  the  developiiiuut  of  a  story,  scarce  any^ 
even  iu  Shaksppan*,  are  more  interesting.  Nor  is  tlie  praise 
due  to  itie  iMuid's  Trugctly  cuntiticl  to  the  part  of  Aspiit^ia.  In 
Meiandus  we  have  Metcher's  favourite  character,  the  hrave 
honest  soldier,  incapable  of  suspecting  evil,  till  it  becomes 
impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  unshrinking  in  its 
piiriishtneut.  That  of  Evadiie  well  dlsjilap  the  audacious 
security  of  guilt  under  the  safeguard  of  power  ;  it  is  highly 
tlieatrical,  and  rentiers  the  success  of  this  tragedy  not  sur- 
prising in  times  wlien  its  language  and  situations  could  )*e 
endured  by  the  audience.  We  may  remark  in  tliis  tragedy, 
as  in  many  others  of  these  dramatists,  that,  while  pouring 
out  tlic  unlimileil  loyalty  fashionable  at  t)ie  court  of  James, 
they  are  full  of  implied  satire,  which  could  hardly  csaipu 
observation.  Tlie  warm  eulogies  on  military  glory,  the  scorn 
of  slothful  peace,  the  pictures  of  dissolute  baaenvss  iu  cour- 
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tiers,  seem  to  spHug;  A-oiti  n  sentiment  very  uaual  amoii^ 
the  EnglitJi  gpntry,  a  rank  to  wliieli  they  both  bi'lyiiged,  of 
ilisliku  to  litat  ignumiriiuus  gwveriim«nt ;  and  titough  James 
was  fhr  enough  ri^moved  from  such  voluptuous  tyrants  as 
Fletcl]er  has  pourtiayetl  in  this  and  some  other  plays,  they 
did  not  EiTVo  to  L-xi-mplify  the  »dvant«g(?s  of  monarchy  in 
ttie  most  attractive  manner. 

(iy.  The  ^Llid's  Tragedy,  unfortunately,  beautiful  and 
essentially  mora)  as  it  is,  oumot  be  called  u  tra^dy  for  maids, 
niid  indeed  should  hardly  be  read  by  any  respercdjie  woman. 
]t  abounds  with  that  studiously  protracted  indecency  wliich 
ilitttiiigui^hed  Fletcher  bi^yond  all  our  early  dramatists,  and 
is  so  much  incorporated  with  his  plays,  that  very  few  of 
diem  can  be  so  altered  as  to  become  tolerable  at  present  on 
tbe  stnge.  In  tbU  he  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  Shale- 
speare,  whose  levities  of  ibis  kind  are  so  transitory,  and  so 
much  confined  to  language,  that  he  has  borne  the  process 
of  puriOcation  with  littk  detriment  to  his  genius,  or  even  to 
his  wit. 

65.  Philaster  bus  been,  in  its  day,  one  of  the  best  knowu 
and  most  popular  of  Fletcher's  plays.*  Tliis  was 
owinjf  to  the  pleasing  cbiirncters  of  Plnlastcr  and 
Bellario,  and  to  the  rref|iieiit  »weetni'jis  of  the  poetry.  It  is, 
Hcvertheiess,  not  a  lirst-r»te  play.  Tbe  plot  is  most  absurdly 
manageil.  It  tarns  on  the  suspicion  of  Arethusa's  infidelity. 
And  the  sole  ground  of  this  is  that  an  abandoned  woman, 
b«i»g  detected  hi'rself,  accuses  the  princess  of  uuctiuslity. 
Not  n  shadow  of  presumptive  evidence  is  brought  to  confirm 
this  impudent  assertion,  which,  however,  the  lady's  father, 
lier  lover,  and  a  grave  sensible  courtier,  do  not  fail  implicitly 
to  believe.  How  unlike  the  chain  of  circumstnnce,  and 
the  devilish  cunning  by  ivhich  the  Moor  is  wrought  up  to 
think  his  Desdemona  false '  Itellario  is  suggested  by  Viola ; 
there  is  more  pictures(]ueiiess,  more  dramatic  importance,  not, 
jierhaps,  more  beauty  and  sweetness  of  atfection,  hut  a  more 
eloquent  development  of  it  in  Fletcher ;  ou  the  other  band, 

*  Drjdcn  tiyt,  but  1  Icnaw  nni  how  Plillum  wiu  iicit  printed,  aKordiag  la 

tnd;.  that  I'blkitcc  wo  "  ihv  Km  pl>y  I.*iiKbainv.  lill   IC'JOi   I  do  not  liiow 

Uial  brsujilM  tkmiinuiit  *iiil  t'lclclii-'t  in  tlini  wr  lunc  anj  uiiilcncv  «f  Uia  dale  of 

ctUciii )  fiir  balbnr  lliai  lh^7  liml  irntirn  U>  rrpmcnlauan. 
two  nrlfartc  vnrunniKfwifullir,"  p.locx 
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there  in  still  iiiore  of  tliiit  iniprobsbility  wbich  nttends  a  suc- 
cessful conctaliiieut  of  hi-x  by  nio^re  <lijigui«e  of  dotheii,  tlioiigli 
no  ni'tilicc  has  \wen  mor<>  common  on  (lie  stiige.  Many  otiier 
ciroumstunrt-s  in  tlic  cunduct  of  Fli-ldivr'K  sloiy  are  ill-con* 
trived.  It  has  lesit  n-it  than  the  greater  part  of  his  comedies; 
for  amoRj7  such,  ncconling  to  the  old  dii^linclioii,  it  is  to  be 
ranl<ed,  though  the  subject  is  elevateil  and  serious. 

66.  King  and  No  Kiag  is,  in  myjudgmont,  inferior  to 
Philft-tter,  'Hie  langiiage  has  not  so  much  of  poe-  Kini*i4Vo 
tical  brauty.  Tht  cborac-ter  of  Arbiice«  excites  no  "'"*■ 
»iyrnpatliy  ;  it  is  a  rompoiind  of  vaingiory  and  violence, 
wliirb  rather  demands  disgrace  from  poetical  justice  than 
reward.  Panthea  is  innocent,  but  insipid ;  Mardunius  n  goml 
specimen  of  what  netcber  loves  to  exhibit,  the  plain  boMest 
courtier.  As  for  Uessus,  he  certainly  gives  oct-asiou  to  several 
amusing  scenes;  but  bin  cowardice  is  a  little  too  glaring;  be 
is  nvitber  so  Innghable  as  Boliadil,  nor  so  sprightly  as  Parolles, 
Tlie  princi{»al  merit  uf  (bis  play,  which  rendered  it  popular 
on  ibe  stage  for  many  years,  consists  in  the  effective  scenes 
where  ArlKicfs  reveals  bis  illicit  desire.  'Riat  especially  with 
Mardonius  is  artfully  and  elalwrately  written.  Sbakspeare 
had  less  of  this  skill ;  and  bis  tragedies  suffer  for  it  in  their 
dramutto  effect.  'Hr-  scene  between  John  and  Hubert  is  ni\ 
exception,  and  theR-  is  a  great  deid  of  it  in  OiIk-IIo;  but  in 
gtrneral  be  may  be  said  not  to  have  exerted  tite  power  of 
detaining  tlie  s]>ecta(or  in  that  anxious  suspense,  which 
creiites  almost  an  actual  illusion,  and  makes  him  treiiiblo  at 
every  tvord,  lest  the  secret  whicli  lie  Ims  learned  should  be 
iiiipnrti^  to  the  imaginary  person  on  the  stage.  Of  this 
there  are  several  fine  instances  in  the  Grei-k  trugt^ians,  the 
famous  scene  in  the  O^ipus  Tyrannus  being  tl>e  best ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  superior  education  of  Fletcher  may 
have  rendered  him  familiai'  with  the  resources  of  ancient 
trageily.  TlU'Se  scenes  tn  the  present  play  would  have  been 
more  highly  powerful  if  the  interest  could  have  iR-eii  thrown 
on  anv  chantcter  superior  to  (Ik;  sellish  braggart  Arbaces. 
It  may  be  eaid,  perhaps,  that  bis  humiliation  through  his  own 
lawless  passions,  after  so  much  insolence  of  success,  affords  a 
moral ;  be  seems,  however,  but  imperfectly  cure^  nt  the  con- 
clusion, which  is  also  hurried  on  with  unsatisfactory  rapidity. 
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67-  The  Elder  Brother  liaa  been  gtMicrally  rt-ckoued 
among  (lie  best  of  Flt-(cl)er'&  comi^dies.  It  displays 
in  R  new  form  an  idea  not  very  new  in  Hciion,  the 
power  of  love,  un  ihv  first  ^ight  of  a  woman,  to  vivify  a  sou) 
utterly  ignorant  of  ilie  passion,  ('hartes,  the  KUIer  Brother, 
much  unlikf;  the  Cynion  of  Drydeu,  is  absorbed  in  study;  a 
more  scholar  without  a  thought  beyond  liis  books.  His 
indiSWencc,  |K-r)iaps,  and  ignorance  about  die  world  are 
rather  exaggentted  and  border  on  stupidity ;  but  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  draitiutlsis  in  that  age  to  produce  effert  in 
representation  by  very  sudden  developments,  if  not  cliungeK, 
of  character.  The  other  persons  arc  not  ill  conceived ;  the 
honest  testy  Miramont,  who  admires  learning  without  much 
more  of  it  tliau  criahle-s  him  to  i^tgn  his  name,  the  two  seltish 
worldly  fathers  of  Charles  and  Angelina,  believing  thvm- 
ttelves  shrewd,  yet  the  t^sy  diipc^  of  coxeomb  manners  from 
the  court,  tlio  spirited  Atigclinii,  the  spoiled  hut  not  wurtli- 
less  Eustace,  show  Hetcbcr's  great  talent  in  dramatic  inven- 
tion. In  nuni;  of  his  mere  comedies  Iiiih  he  sustained  so 
uniformly  elegant  and  pleasing  a  style  of  [>oelry ;  the  language 
of  Charles  is  naturally  that  of  n  reliucd  scholar,  but  now  and 
then,  ixrluipa,  we  find  old  Miramont  talk  above  himself.  The 
underplot  hil4  to  the  hfe  the  licentious  endeavours  of  an  old 
man  to  seduce  his  inferior  ;  hut,  as  usual,  it  reveals  vice  too 
broadly.  This  comedy  is  of  very  simple  construction,  so  that 
Cihber  was  ohliged  to  blend  it  with  another.  The  Custom  of 
the  Country,  in  order  to  compose  from  the  two  his  Lovu 
Makes  a  Aiun,  by  no  means  the  worst  play  of  that  age.  lite 
two  plots,  however,  do  not  harmonise  very  well. 

68.  The  Spanish  Curate  is  in  all  probability  taken  from 
TtMSmw  *>'i^  °^  those  comedies  of  intrigue  which  the  fame 
^'''"*  of  Lope  de  Vega  had  made  popular  in  Europe.  It 
is  one  of  the  hest  specimens  of  that  manner  ;  the  plot  is  full 
of  incident  and  interest,  \vitlH>ut  being  difhcult  of  comprehen* 
sion,  nor,  with  fair  allotvance  for  the  conventions  of  the  stage 
and  manners  of  the  country,  improbable.  The  characters  are 
in  full  relief  without  caricature.  Fletcher,  with  an  artifice  of 
which  he  is  very  fond,  has  made  the  fierce  resentment  of  Vio- 
lante  break  out  unexppete<lly  from  tlie  catiunesa  she  had 
sbowi)  ill  the  first  scenes ;  but  it  is  so  well  accounted  for,  thnt 
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we  see  nothing  niinatiiral  in  the  development  of  [Mseioiis  for 
which  ilhrre  fuid  been  no  previous  «ill.  Ascanio  is  again  onu 
of  l'let<?her*ft  favourite  dehneations ;  a  kind  of  Bellnriu  in  his 
modi-st,  al!kitDimte  disposition  ;  one,  in  whose  prosperity  the 
reader  takes  so  much  pleasure  tkit  he  forgets  it  is,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  inmnsistont  ttith  that  of  the  honest-hearted 
Don  Jamie.  Hie  doting  husband,  Don  Henriqui-,  contrusts 
well  with  tlic  jealous  Bartolus ;  and  both  aSord  by  their  fate 
the  sort  of  moral  which  is  looked  for  in  comedy.  The  under, 
plot  of  the  lawyer  and  his  wife,  while  it  shows  how  licentious 
in  principle  as  well  as  indecent  in  language  the  stage  had  be- 
come, is  conducted  with  incompamble  humour  and  umiise' 
ment.  Congrere  borrowed  part  of  this  in  the  Old  bachelor 
without  by  any  means  equalling  it.  l^poii  the  whole,  as  a 
cometly  of  this  class,  it  deserves  to  be  placetl  in  the  hjgliest 
rank. 

69.  The  Custom  of  the  Country  is  much  deformed  by  ob- 
scenity, especially  the  lirst  act.     But  it  is  full  of 
nobleness  in  character  and  sentiment,  of  interesting  vmJ^ 

.  .  .  .  ...  -t-t.        ,  Counfrv. 

Situations,  01  unrea.^mg  variety  ol  acdoii.  rietcher 
has  never  slioivn  what  he  so  much  delights  in  drawing,  the 
contrast  of  virtuous  dignity  with  nngovemed  passion  in  wo- 
man, with  more  success  than  in  Zenocin  and  Hip|)olyta.  Of 
these  three  plays  we  may  say,  pcrhnps,  that  there  is  more 
poetry  in  the  Elder  Brother,  more  interest  in  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  more  wit  and  spirit  in  the  Spanish  Curate. 

70.  'I'he  Loyal  Subject  ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Ptetctwr.  fyHiaymx 
Tliere  in  a  play  by  I  ley  wood,  The  Koya!  King  and  *^**'- 
Luyal  Subject,  from  which  the  general  idea  of  several  circum- 
stances of  this  have  been  taken.  That  Heywood's  was  the 
original,  though  the  only  edition  of  it  is  in  \GS^,  while  the 
Loyal  Suliject  was  represented  in  Kil^,  cannot  bear  a  doubt. 
llu;  former  is  expressly  tnentioncd  in  the  epilogue  as  an  old 
play,  belonging  to  a  style  gone  out  of  dale,  and  not  to  be 

Judged  with  rigour.  Ileywood  has  therefore  the  praise  of 
laving  conceived  the  character  of  Earl  Marshal,  upon  whicli 
Fletcher  somewhat  improved  in  Archas ;  a  brave  soldier  of 
that  didnterested  and  <levoted  loyalty,  which  hears  all  ingra- 
titude and  outrage  at  tlic  hands  of  an  unworthy  and  mis> 
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fruidcs)  sovereign.  lit  tliv  tlziys  of  Jnitivs  llierv  couid  be  no 
mortf  courily  moral.  In  each  play  the  prinne,  after  tleprivinif 
his  most  dt!«erving:  sultject  of  honours  and  fuitune,  tri(»  his 
fidi'litv  liy  commanding  him  to  send  two  daughters,  whom  he 
bad  eilucated  in  seclusion,  to  tiic  court,  witii  di-5i|;us  tluU  thtj 
father  may  easily  suspect.  The  loyalty,  however,  of  these 
honest  soldiers,  liku  the  hoi<jpit:tlily  of  Lot,  submits  (o  encoun- 
ter this  danger  ;  and  thi;  conduct  of  the  young  ladies  sooa 
proves  that  they  might  be  trusted  in  the  liery  trial.  In  the 
Loyal  Subject,  Mi-ieher  lias  beautifully,  and  with  his  light 
touch  of  pL'iicil,  »keulii-ii  the  two  virtuous  sisters ;  one  high- 
spirited,  intrepiti,  undisguiaed,  the  other  shrinking  with 
niaidc-n  moilesty,  a  tremulous  dew-drop  in  tlic  cup  of  a 
violet,  lint  unfortunately  his  original  taiut  betrays  itself,  and 
tbo  elder  sister  cannot  display  her  scorn  of  licentiousness 
without  borrowing  some  of  its  language.  If  Shakspeiire  had 
put  these  loose  inu^res  into  the  mouth  of  Isabella,  how  dif. 
ferenlly  we  should  have  estt'emed  her  diaracter  I 

71.  We  hnd  in  the  Loyal  Subject  what  is  neither  pleasing 
uor  probable,  the  disguisH*  of  u  youth  »<■  a  girl.  This  was  of 
course  not  otTensive  to  those  who  saw  notliing  else  on  the 
stage.  Fletcher  did  not  lake  this  from  Ileywood.  In  the 
whole  nutnagemenl  of  the  story  he  is  much  superior ;  the  noble- 
ness of  Archiut  and  his  injuries  are  still  more  disptayiH)  lima 
those  of  the  liarl  Marshal ;  and  he  has  several  new  characters, 
is|»t.-ciully  Theodonr,  the  impetuous  sou  of  tl>c  Loynl  Subjoet, 
who  does  not  brook  the  insults  of  a  prince  as  submissively 
as  his  father,  which  till  the  play  willi  variety  and  spirit.  The 
language  is  in  «ome  places  obscure  and  probably  corrupt,  hut 
abounding  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  heloiigs  to  Fletcher. 

7i^.  Beggar's  Butth  is  an  excellent  comedy  i  the  .serious 
parts  intereH.ting,  the  comic  diverting.  Every  eha- 
ructCT  supiHtrts  itself  well :  if  some  parts  of  the  plot 
bavc  been  suggested  by  As  you  Like  It,  they  are  managed 
ao  as  to  b«  original  in  spirit.  Few  of  i-letclier's  plays  fur- 
nish more  proofs  of  his  characteristic  (jualities.  It  might  be 
reprcwnted  with  no  great  curtailment. 

73.  The  Scornful  Lady  is  onv  of  those  comedies  wtiich 
Tteinnb  "Jxbibit  Kii^lisli  domestic  life,  and  have  therefore  a 
*"**'■      value  independent  of  their  dnimatic  merit.     Jt  do«3 
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not  pcgual  Betr^r's  Bush,  but  \b  full  of  efTecdve  S4:eiies,  wbicli, 
when  Ifsa  rt-gard  was  paid  to  tlvtency,  must  haw  rendered  it 
a  popular  nlnV'  Hctchi^r,  in  fact,  is  aa  much  superior  lo  Sliuk- 
8peare  in  his  knowledgv  of  ihu  stage,  as  \\ti  MU  Mow  him  in 
that  of  liumuti  naturv.  His  fertile  invention  wn-s  turned  tu  iho 
nianagenient  of  his  plot  (always  with  u  view  to  representation), 
the  rapid  suecession  of  incidents,  the  surprises  and  embarrass- 
ments which  keep  the  sjx'ciator's  nttention  alive.  His  clmrae- 
tcrs  art!  but  vehiek-s  to  the  story  ;  they  are  distinguisht^l,  for 
the  most  part,  by  little  more  than  tlie  slight  peculiarities  of 
niiinner,  which  are  easily  caught  by  the  audience ;  and  we  do 
not  often  meet,  especially  in  his  cometlies,  with  the  elaborate 
delineations  of  Jotison,  or  (he  ntarked  idiosj'ncractes  of  Shak- 
S|)care.  (>f  tliese  his  great  predecessors,  one  formed  a  deli- 
berate conception  of  n  chanicter,  whetlier  taken  from  general 
nature  or  from  manners,  and  drew  bis  ftgure,  as  it  were,  in 
hi4  mind  before  be  iram^ferr^d  it  to  tlie  canvas ;  with  the 
other  the  idea  sprang  out  of  the  (leplhs  of  his  soul,  and 
though  suggested  by  ti>c  story  he  had  chosen,  bc-cainu  so 
mnch  the  favourite  of  his  genius  as  he  wrote,  that  in  its  de- 
velopment he  sometimes  grew  negligent  of  his  plot. 

74f.  No  tragedy  of  Fletcher  would  deserve  higher  praise 
than  Valentiniaii,  if  he  had  not,  by  an  inconoeivable 
want  of  taste  antl  judgment,  descended  from  bi^aiity 
and  dignity  to  the  most  preposterous  absurdities,  'ilie  matron 
purity  of  the  injured  Lueina,  tlie  ravages  of  unrestrained  self- 
indulgence  on  a  mind  not  wholly  wiiliout  glimpses  of  virtue  in 
Valentinian,  the  vileness  of  his  courtiers,  (he  spirited  contrast 
of  unconi]uerable  loyalty  in  /Ktius  with  tite  natural  indigna(ion 
at  wrong  in  Mnximus,  are  brought  before  our  eyes  in  some 
of  Fletcher's  best  poetry,  though  in  a  text  that  seems  even 
more  corrupt  than  aitual.  But  after  the  admirable  scene  tn 
tlie  third  act,  where  Lucina  (the  Lucrelia  of  this  story)  nv 
veals  her  injury,  perhaps  almost  the  only  scene  in  this  dra- 
matist, if  we  except  the  Maid's  Tragwly,  llwi  can  move  ns 
to  tears,  her  husband  iMaximus,  who  even  here  begins  to  for- 
feit our  sympathy  by  his  ready  consent,  in  (lie  Spaniih  ttvle 
of  per\'erted  honour,  to  her  suicide,  bc'omes  a  treacherous 
and  ambidous  villain  i  the  loyalty  of  ililtius  turns  to  down- 
right folly,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  such  a  scries  of 
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murders  as  Marsion  or  lh«  author  of  Audronicus  mifflil  liave 
(levied.  If  I'Iftcher  meant,  wliicli  Iw  very  probably  did,  to 
tncukate  as  a  moral,  (hat  the  worst  of  tyrants  are  to  be 
obcvt'd  with  unflinching  subinisiiioii,  \ic  may  have  gainvd 
applause  at  wurt,  at  tlie  expense  of  his  reputation  with 
postfrilv. 

75.  'fht!  Two   Noble   Kinsmen   is  a  play  that  has  been 
honoured  by  a  tradition  of  Sliakspt-are's  concern  iii 
««&?»»•   it.     The  evidence  as  to  this  is  the  title>page  of  tlie 
"*"'  iirst  editiou  ;  wliii-h,  though  it  may  sevm  much  at 

lirst  sight,  is  uext  to  nothing  in  our  old  drama,  full  of  mitt* 
nomers  of  this  kind.  The  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Flt^tcher 
have  insisted  upon  what  they  take  for  marks  of  Shakspeare's 
stviv ;  uiid  ScldegL'l,  after  "seeing  no  reason  fur  doubting  so 
prohftble  an  opinion,"  detects  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  in  n 
certain  ideal  purity  which  distinguishes  this  from  other  plays 
of  Fletcher,  and  in  the  conscientious  tidetity  with  which  it 
follows  the  Knight's  Tate  in  Chaucer.  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  has  much  of  tliat  elevated  sense  of  honour,  frieiid- 
sliip,  fidelity,  and  love,  which  U-loiigs,  I  think,  more  charsc- 
terisiically  to  Fletcher,  who  Imd  drunk  at  tlie  fountain  of 
Castilian  romance,  than  to  one,  in  whnse  vast  mind  this  con- 
ventiouid  morality  of  particular  classes  was  subordinated  to  tlw 
uuiveTsal  nature  of  man.  In  this  sense  Fletcher  is  always,  in 
his  tragic  compositions,  a  very  ideal  poet.  The  subject  itself 
is  fitter  for  lilm  than  for  Shakspeare.  In  the  language  ajid 
con<)uct  of  this  play,  witi)  gri^^t  deference  to  better  and  more 
attentive  critics,  I  see  imitations  of  Shakspeare  rather  than 
such  resemblances  as  denote  his  powerful  stamp.  The  mad- 
ness of  the  giiok-r's  daughter,  where  some  have  imagined  they 
saw  the  master-hand,  is  doubtless  suggested  by  that  of 
Opiietia,  hut  with  an  inferiority  of  taste  and  feeling,  which  it 
seems  imposiuble  not  to  reeogriise.  The  painful  and  de- 
grading symptom  of  fenuile  insanity,  which  fitiakspeare  has 
touched  witJi  his  gentle  hand,  is  dwelt  upon  by  Fletcher  with 
all  his  innate  impurity.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the  former 
would  have  written  the  last  scene  in  which  the  gaoler's 
daughter  appenra  on  the  stage?  Sddegel  has  loo  line  taste 
to  believe  that  this  character  came  from  Shakspeare,  and  it  is 
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g'iven  up  by  the  latest  as«ertor  of  bis  daim  to  a  pBrt)ci|)iitiou 
in  ih«  play.' 

^(}.  The  Faithftrl  She])hor(1<.>88,  closervwlly  amon^  the  most 
celcbralL-d  productions  of  i'li^tcher,  titaiKb  aione  in  its  iv  F.ui.n.1 
class,  an<I  aitinits  of  no  coiiipiLrisou  »vitli  any  otht-r  *''*v'«"'™- 
play.  It  is  a  jtastoral  drama,  in  imitation  of  tlie  Pastor  Fido, 
at  (hat  time  very  jiupuliir  in  Eii|;tantl.  Thu  Faithful  Shop- 
hvrdfss,  however,  to  the  grt^at  indipiation  of  all  the  )K>eU, 
did  not  sunned  on  its  first  reprc-MintAtion.  There  in  nothing 
in  this  suqmsing;  tl»e  tone  of  pastoml  is  too  far  removed 
from  tJie  i>os»ibilities  of  life  for  a  »tige  which  appealed,  like 
ount,  to  the  boisterous  sympathies  of  a  general  audience.  It 
is  a  play  very  characteristic  of  Hetcber,  being  a  mixture  of 
tenderness,  purity,  indecency,  and  absurdity.  There  is  some 
justice  in  Scblegel's  remark,  that  it  is  an  iuimodest  eulogy 
on  modesty.  But  this  critic^  who  does  not  seein  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  I'letcher's  poetry,  should  hardly  have  mentioned 
Uuariiii  as  a  niudel  whom  tie  might  have  followed.  It  was 
by  copying  the  Corisca  of  the  Pastor  Fldo  that  Fletcher 
iiitroduct-d  llie  character  of  the  vicious  shepherdess  Cloej 
though,  according  to  his  times,  and,  we  must  own,  to  Ms 
disposition,  he  han  grently  aggi'avnted  the  faults  to  which  just 
exception  has  bt-en  taken  in  bis  original. 

77-  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  praise  from  the  poetical 
beauties  of  this  pastoral  drama.  Kveiy  one  knows  that  it 
contains  (lie  germ  of  Conms;  tlie  hi-ncvolent  .Satyr,  whose 
last  proposition   to  "  stray  in  the  middle  air,  and  stay  tile 


*  The  aiuhor  of  ■  "  Letter  oa  Shnk- 
Hwaro*a  Authnnbip  of  the  Drama,  «i- 
titlKl  Ilia  IVu  Solr^  Kiii»i»-ii,"  Kdio- 
tnir^,  ]PJ'^  noi<>ilI»laiKlii<ii  Ihit  lill*, 
don  not  dimy  ■  mmidcrible  (partioipa- 
liflo  la  F\Bttliia.  lie  Ujri  no  RT'cat  ilNM 
(III  lb*  tilomal  ciUkiicc  »iiI  la  ar- 
guinK  frsm  Ik*  rinilaritjr  at  ttj\a  la 
nuoy  |i—ji  r  i  u>  (hat  ot  Shakipcaic,  tlio 
■ulfaor,  M>.  apilding  of  Edinliurgh.iboiri 
u  much  M>l«  and  to  ootnpvlenl  •  luio*- 
Irili:*  iifUir  tiro(traaiMut*,lhat  I  iliaulil 
ptrlinpn  •rriiplc  lo  td  up  m*  own  doubtt 
111  oppotiiion.  llih  ohivf  prooft  a'c  dnivn 
frL>Tii  tlii:  fotvi:  dnd  cDiiihiuMtion  at  lu-n- 
Kuagt  ill  pKluuUr  puHj[r«,  which 
doubtlcs  H  one  of  ibv  grciU  diilincliom 


Iwl'H'ti  (ha  twa  But  »•  might  wjili 
to  liaiE  Hca  thii  diiphfcJ  in  loogcr  ci- 
iraeu  than  tuch  an  iha  author  of  Ihi* 
IjMm  hut  jEi-nmlly  jpivn  uv  It  iu'di^- 
ficiilt  In  ay  of  a  inan  lika  Fitcchtr  IhM 
he  fould  noI  have  wrilltti  lingle  linn 
in  the  iplrtt  of  hti  prcduoxir.  A  few 
(nManoMt  howvnir,  (^  tongvr  piinget 
will  ba  (bund  i  and  t  IwJion  llwl  U  ii  a 
aubjeot  upon  whivh  thern  will  tonjc  Iw  ■ 
diflfcrMCc  of  apiaion — (ColaridgD  bu 
«alil,  "  1  time  no  doubt  wbieier  that 
Iha  fini  acl,  and  Iho  Cut  accne  of  Ihu 
■emad  ad,  of  lb*  Two  NobTr  Kinamm, 
aro  ShakajioiTt'a.'  Table  Talk.  ^ol.  ii. 
^  119.— 1843.} 
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sailing  radt,  or  nimbly  take  hold  of  the  moon,"  is  not  much 
ill  the  character  of  these  sylvans,  Ims  hwii  judiciously 
metamorplioMd  tiy  Miltuu  to  an  attundant  spirit ;  and  a  more 
auslvn*,  as  well  as  more  uiiiforni  language  has  been  ^iven  to 
the  speakers.  But  Milton  Iins  borrowMl  largely  from  the 
iniafriiiation  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  by  quoting  the  lyric 
p«rts  of  the  Faithful  Shcphurdi-ss,  it  would  be  easy  to  deceive 
any  one  not  accurately  familiar  with  the  soiigs  of  Comus. 
Tliey  abound  witli  that  rapid  succession  of  ith^l  scenery,  that 
darling'  of  tlie  poet's  fancy  from  earth  to  heaven,  tliose 
picturt'Mjue  and  novo!  metaphors,  whtcJi  distinguish  miicli  of 
the  poetry  of  this  age,  and  which  ar«  ultimately,  perhaps,  in 
grviit  ineasiire  referrible  lo  Slink^ipcare. 

7S.  Kule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  is  amon^  the  superior 
comedies  of  its  class.  That  it  has  a  prototype  on  the 
WH^m  SfKuiish  ttteatre  must  appear  likely  ;  but  I  should  be 
surprised  if  the  variety  and  spirit  of  character,  tlie 
vivacity  of  humour^  be  not  chiefly  due  to  our  own  authors. 
Every  personage  in  this  comedy  is  drawn  with  a  \-igorous 
{Kiicil ;  so  that  it  requires  a  good  company  to  bo  well  repre- 
sented. It  is  indeed  n  mere  picture  of  roguery ;  for  even 
LeoD,  tlie  only  character  for  whom  we  can  feel  any  sort  of 
intcrt-st,  has  gained  his  ends  by  stratagem  ;  but  his  gallant 
spirit  redeems  this  in  our  indulgent  views  of  dramatic 
morality,  and  Vr'e  are  justly  pleasetl  ti-ith  tiie  discomfiture  of 
fraud  and  efirontery  in  E^tifania  and  Margarita. 

79*  The  Knight  of  tlie  Burning  Pestle  Is  very  diverting,  ami 
som.  Dtba  tnore  successful,  perhn)>s,  than  any  previous  attempt  to 
'''*^'*  introduce  a  drama  withiu  a  drama.  I  should  hardly 
MCttpt  the  Induction  to  ihe  Taming  of  a  Shrew.  The  bur- 
lesijue,  though  very  ludicrous,  does  not  transgress  all  bounds 
of  probability.  The  Wild-goose  Chase,  The  Chiinccs,  The 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  Women  Pleaseil,  Wit  without  Money, 
Monsieur  Thomas,  and  several  other  cometiies,  deserve 
to  be  praised  for  the  usual  excellenclM  of  Fletcher,  his 
g.ilety,  his  invention,  his  ever-varying  rapidity  of  dialogue 
and  Incident.  Xoue  are  without  his  defects ;  and  we  may 
add,  what  is  not  in  fairness  to  l>e  called  »  defect  of  his,  since 
it  applies  perhaps  to  every  dramatic  writer  except  ShaksjH-are 
and  Moliere,  that  being  cast  as  it  were  in  a  common  mould. 
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vre  find  both  a  monotony  in  reading  several  of  these  i>lays, 
atiil  a  diHicutty  of  distinguishing  ihem  in  romembrance. 

SO.  Tile  later  writt-rs,  tliosv  espevrnlly  afii-r  the  Restor- 
ation, did  nnt  fail  to  appropriate  many  of  the  invention!)  of 
Fletcher,  lie  and  his  colleague  are  the  proper  founders  of 
our  comedy  of  intrigue,  which  prevailed  through  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  comedy  of  Wycheiley,  Dryden,  IVlin,  and 
Shudwell.  'tlivir  rnanuer,  if  not  their  uttuiil  plots,  may  blill 
be  observed  in  many  pieces  tJiat  are  produced  on  mir  singe. 
But  few  of  those  iinilaiors  cainv  np  to  the  icpriijfh illness  of 
their  model.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  h  rarely  practi- 
cable to  adapt  any  one  of  his  €Oine<iies  to  representation 
witliout  such  cJianges  as  destroy  their  original  rnciness,  and 
dilute  the  geniality  of  their  i.vit. 

81.  'Jliere  has  not  been  much  curiosity  to  investigate  tbo 
sources  of  his  humorous  plays.     A  few  are  histori- 


cal ;  but  it  seems  highly  probable  ihiit  the  Spanish  i-iM(ir*i> 
stage  of  Lope  de  Vega  mid  his  contemporaries  ofien 
furnistied  the  subject,  aud  perhaps  many  of  (he  scenes,  to  his 
conurdies.  These  possess  all  the  chRraeterislio*  ascribed  to 
the  comedies  of  intrigue  so  |K>pular  in  that  country.  The 
weiie  too  is  more  commonly  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  costume 
of  .SpiinisH  nintmers  iind  nt-ntiiiii'iits  more  clos^■ly  oli»4.-rved, 
than  we  blioiild  expe<:t  front  the  inviMiliun  of  Ir^iglishnien. 
It  would  be  wortli  the  leisure  of  some  lover  of  theatrical 
literature  to  search  the  collection  of  Lope  de  Vega's  works, 
and,  if  possible,  the  other  Spanish  writers  at  the  beginning 
of  tlic  century,  in  or(h>r  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  our  two 
dramatists.  Sometimes  they  may  liavo  hud  recourse  to 
novels.  TIio  Liltlc  Tn-nch  Lawyer  seems  to  indicate  such 
an  origin.  Nothing  hiid  as  yet  been  pro<)uced,  t  believe,  on 
the  French  stage  from  which  it  could  have  been  derived, 
but  the  story  and  most  of  the  characters  are  ninnifeslly  of 
French  derivation.  TIic  comic  humour  of  Lo  Writ  in  this 
pifty  wk  may  ascribe  to  tlio  invention  of  Fletcher  himself.* 


■  Dijrilen  nckoM  ibit  plajr  iritli  ihc 
8p<uiiith  Cunte,  thu  ChwicfS,  and  Rule 
a  Wib  aiiil  Han  s  Wif*.  ■bwiih  Uiom 
vUch  he  nippan  lo  bt  drawn  fnmi 
SpaaWi  a«>td>.  Eaaj  on  Dnmalk 
Potuj,  f.  304.  By  BO*vb  on  ilwulil 
probabi;  undanlaiid   plavt ;    fdt   IhoM 


■liidi  be  iMtntioda  ai*  liiilD  in  iba  iiyla 
oTdoivU  BttI  lb*  UuW  FtmeIi  Lawf  ra 
liM  all  UiD  appaaraMo  of  toinlan  frum  a 
Kmuli  nartl ;  Ih*  hkdb  lln  in  FruKe, 
ao4  t  H*  Mithtnic  Spaaith  atuut  it. 
Drjdcn  WM  taUoia  wfU-luAmivd  about 
ihc  cvlj  iUg«. 
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82.  It  ia,  tiovcvcr,  not  iiiiprob»li)e  tli»t  the  entire  plot  wns 
Offfcuat  sometimes  ori^na).  Fertile  as  their  invention  was, 
ihDrpinu.  to  ail  exlraorilinary  degree,  in  furnishing  the  inci- 
dents of  their  rapid  iind  »iiimuu>d  comedies,  we  may  believe 
the  Iitlile  ibiL-lf  to  have  sometimes  sprung  from  ito  other  source. 
It  6«ems,  in<l«ed»  now  and  then,  oa  if  the  auttiors  had  gone 
furivai'd  with  no  very  clear  determination  of  their  catastrophe ; 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  in  the  cuuccpliun,  a  want  of  con- 
sistency in  the  diaraclers,  which  appear  sometimes  rattier 
iiit^-ndt-d  to  surprise)  by  iiicoiijpfniity,  than  fraoR-d  upon  a  de- 
tiiiite  nimld.  That  of  Uny  D'mz  in  the  Uland  I'nncess,  of 
whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  is  a  brave  man  or  a  coward, 
or  alteruately  one  and  tite  other,  is  an  instance.*  to  which  miiny 
more  might  easily  be  added.  In  the  Bloodv  Brother,  Hollo 
send»  to  cxecuticMi  one  of  his  counsellors,  whose  dauj^hter 
Edith  vaiuly  interferes  in  a  scene  of  great  )>athos  and  effect. 
In  the  progre^  of  the  drama  she  arms  herself  to  t;ike  a>vay 
tlte  tyrant's  life  ;  the  whole  of  her  character  has  been  con- 
sistent  and  energetic ;  when  Fletclier,  to  ilie  reader's  as- 
tonislimeut,  thinks  [it  to  imitate  the  scene  between  Richard 
and  Laily  Anne  ;  and  the  ignominious  fickleness  of  that 
lady,  whom  Sliakupearc  with  wonderful  skill,  but  in  u  man- 
ner not  fjuitt!  plea»>iiig,  sarrifices  to  the  better  display  of  the 
cunning  crook-back,  is  here  transferred  to  the  heroine  of  the 
play,  and  the  very  character  upon  whom  its  interest  ought  to 
depend.  Edith  is  oit  the  point  of  giving  up  her  pur|>ose, 
wlien  Eioiiic  others  in  the  conspiracy  coming  in,  she  recovers 
herself  enough  to  exhort  them  to  strike  the  blow.* 

B3.  The  sentiments  and  style  of  Fletcher,  where  not  con. 
nwit«M.  cvaled  by  obscurity,  or  corruption  of  the  text,  are 
tl^rS^  very  dramatic.  \S'e  cannot  deny  that  the  depths  of 
"""^  Shakspearc's  mind  were  often  unfatlioinable  by  an 

Audience;   the  bow  was  drawn  by  a  matrhless  hand,  but  the 
shaft  went  out  of  sight.     All  might  listen   to   Fietclier's 


•  Rolrou.  in  hit  Wcncnlu.  u  »c 
hAvo  &Lrv*Jy  cttm^rrod,  list  dociD  iiomi^- 
thiim  of  llitf  iuin«^  Lijid  i  i1  Ruy  huii/ 
hvan  iiiHni  ii  in  ungcnprou*  *ail  <<•- 
Imnoiou*  alliiik  on  the  ctoulancy  of  iho 
(mute  tea.  It  lloni  wtre  puntcn.  the 
•U  hbfe  my,  iUkj  wvuIiI  rrtilbil  a  fttj 


dllTcrcnt  view  of  llieiT  oonMDtiolu  with 
iiiun.  Hut  tiuiiB9«c*  an  Iwcoini:  *cry 
;wkI  pMiKcni  and  it  ii  but  through 
tlicir  clcmcncr  llua  w*  u*  not  ddlnnttad 
tn  tuch  0  Htj'lv  a<  would  avrn^v  tlivin  ffir 
the  Ir^uricH  utthvir  trugotiunt. 
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pleasing-,  titoug^h  not  profound  or  vigoroin*,  language ;  hia 
ihoaghts  are  nublv,  unu  tin^d  with  the  ideality  of  romance, 
his  metaphors  vivid,  tliough  sometimes  too  forced  ;  he  pos- 
lesaes  the  idiom  of  Euglisli  u-ithout  much  pedantry,  though 
in  many  passages  he  strains  it  bevond  common  iLtv;  his 
versiticatioi),  though  studiously  irregular,  is  ofl«n  rhythmical 
and  sweet.  Yet  we  are  seldom  arreslfid  by  striking  heau- 
ties  ;  good  Unas  occur  in  every  pi^,  fine  ones  hut  rurelr; 
we  lay  dowa  the  volume  mth  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what 
we  liave  read,  but  litlle  of  it  remaiitt^  distinrtly  in  th« 
memory.  Fletcher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has  not  even 
afforded  copiona  materials  to  those  who  cull  the  beautiea  of 
ancient  lore. 

St.  In  ^variety  of  character  there  can  l>e  no  comparison 
between  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare.  A  few  types  T*«4.«h.. 
return  upon  us  in  the  former  ;  au  »\d  general,  proud  ""*" 
of  hit*  wars,  fidlliful  and  pasiiiouale,  n  voluptuous  and  arbi- 
trary king'  (for  his  principles  of  obedience  do  not  seem  to 
have  inspiretl  hint  with  much  confidence  in  royal  virtues),  a 
supple  courtier,  a  high-spirited  youth,  or  one  uiore  gentle  in 
manners  but  not  tc^s  stout  in  action,  a  Udy,  fierce  and  not 
always  very  modest  in  her  Hiastity,  repelling  the  solicitations 
of  liceuliousnejis,  another  iiTipiidciitty  vicious,  form  the  usual 
pictures  for  his  crnivas.  Add  to  these,  for  the  liuhter 
comedy,  an  amorous  old  man,  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  few 
more  of  the  staple  chamctcrs  of  the  stage,  and  we  have  the 
materials  of  Fletcher's  dramattt;  world.  It  must  be  remem- 
hered  that  we  compare  him  only  with  Shakspeare,  and  that 
as  few  dramatists  have  been  more  copious  than  Fletcher,  few 
have  beiui  so  much  called  upon  for  inventions,  in  which  the 
custom  of  the  tlieatru  has  not  exacted  much  originality.  The 
great  fertility  of  his  mind  in  new  comhinationB  of  circum- 
stauce  gives  as  much  ap[>enranco  of  novelty  to  the  personages 
^mselves  as  an  unreflecting  audience  requires.  In  works 
of  hction,  even  thoso  which  are  read  in  the  closet,  this  varia- 
tion of  the  mere  dress  of  a  character  is  generally  found  suffi. 
civnt  for  the  public. 

Bo.  The  tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  whicli 
our  ancestors  seem  to  have  meant  only  ptays  where-  h^b* 
in  any  one  of  the  penwuagcs,  oi-  at  least  one  whom  ■''^' 
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the  )i])ert»tnr  would  wtsli  to  )ivf\>  aVive,  dies  on  tit*.'  stagv,  are 
iiot  very  tiunieroui^t  but  in  tlieni  \^'e  liave  as  copious  nit  eflusion 
of  blood  as  any  contuii>iH>rar)-  drainas  tsupply.  The  convlu- 
f,\oti  liidt.*tfil  of  these,  and  of  ihe  tmp-ooniedies,  which  form  a 
Inrger  class,  is  gcDLTully  inisn)aiiaged.  A  prupvnsity  lo  tiike 
th«  audience  by  surprise  leads  often  to  an  uonatural  and  uu- 
satisfiictory  cata-strnphc  ;  it  siepiiis  their  aim  to  disap|K)int 
conmum  expectation,  to  batile  reasonable  conjecture,  to  mock 
DRturul  8yn>{iathy.  This  is  frequently  the  practioe  of  our 
modern  novelists,  who  find  no  better  resource  in  the  poverty 
of  their  invention  to  gratify  the  jaded  palate  of  the  world. 
S6.   The  comic  tidents  of  these  autljors  far  exceeded  their 

skill  in  tragedy.  In  comedy  ihey  founded  a  new 
tb<irca»-    school,  at  Ivast  in  luiglatitl,  the  vestiges*  of  which 

are  still  to  be  traced  in  our  tlieatre.  Their  plays 
arc  at  once  di»lingiiishabte  from  those  of  their  contempora- 
ries by  the  regard  to  dramatic  efVect  which  influenced  the 
writers'  imagination,  'lliongh  not  personally  connected  with 
the  stage,  tiiey  had  itit  picture  ever  before  their  eyes,  Henec 
their  incidents  are  numerous  and  striking,  their  characters 
(tomelimi-4  slightly  sketched,  not  drawn  like  those  of  Joipson, 
from  a  preconceived  design,  but  prewrving  tliat  degree  of  indi> 
vidual  distinctness  which  a  common  nndience  requires,  and 
often  highly  hnmorous  without  extruvngance  ;  their  language 
brilliant  with  wit,  tlieir  measure,  though  they  do  not  make 
great  use  of  prose,  very  lax  and  rapid,  running  frequently  to 
lines  of  thirteen  ami  fourteen  syllables.  Few  of  their  come- 
dies are  without  a  mixture  of  grave  ^iilimenlit  or  elevated 
characters;  and  though  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  their 
in<h-cency  and  even  licentiousness  of  principle,  they  never 
descend  to  the  coarTse  hnlVounery  nut  unfreqncnt  in  their  age, 
Never  were  dramatic  poets  more  thoroughly  gentlemen,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  their  times;  and,  when  we  con- 
Bider  the  court  of  James  I.,  wo  may  say  th.it  they  were  above 
that  standard.* 


"  "  Their  jiloi*  wtn  gioaiWy  loait 
rrKular  diMi  Sli>L>poM<V  npcc'lillf 
Ihow  wUith  wm  MMfa  bafix*  Beau- 
mvni'*  <lmli ;  nnd  ilwir  «nil«nibuil  anil 
iiuiUtKl  <l>v  «iiii<ruii-?n  of  goillcmvii 
nuoh  brtttri  vbon  wild  dtliaiuhorini 


and  qiiickiicia  of  *[l  In  rvpirt«n,  no  pott 
brfoTf  tliciit  muM  pninl  at  tUcy  Imvo 
diKw.  Huiniiiit,  ■hiili  Ikn  Juiihiii  <I«- 
liivd  (mm  tuniruUr  |>vijuiii,  ilitj  inMla 
it  Doi  tl>i!ki  boiiiiM*  to  J«utib«  (  they  rr- 
prawntal  aU  lh(  puuont  ntf  llnlf ,  but 
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87.  'Ilic  best  of  i'leicher's  characters  are  female  j  he 
wanted  tJiat  large  swet-p  of  retii-ctiou  and  experience  -nwi,ft,„,, 
wliicli  is  requiretl  for  tlie  greater  diversily  of  the  **'**^"- 
iiihirr  Bex.  None  of  his  women  deligtit  us  like  Iino^en  and 
Derideinona ;  but  lie  huH  iiiimy  Iiix^hb  and  Uesdeinonatt  of 
n  fainter  ty|ie.  Spaoelia,  Zenocia,  Cclia,  Ai^pa^ia,  EvaiitliE-, 
Luciiia,  Ordella,  Oriann,  prusunt  the  picture  chat  rannot  Im 
grwitly  variwl  without  departing  from  its  essence,  but  which 
never  can  be  repeate*!  loo  often  to  please  us,  ol'  faithful,  ti-uder, 
8elf-»leiij*ing  female  love,  superior  to  every  thing  but  virtue. 
Nor  is  he  letts  successful,  generally,  in  the  contrast  of  niindx 
stained  by  guilty  passion,  though  in  this  )ii>  itoinctimes  exag- 
gerates the  outline  till  it  borders  on  caricature.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  in  Mftchertlie  strong  conceptions  of  Shakspeare, 
llie  Sbylueks,  the  Lears,  the  Okheltos.  Schlegel  has  well 
said  (hat  "  scarce  any  lliiiig  has  been  wanting  to  give  a  place 
lo  Beaumont  and  I'lctclier  among  the  great  dramatists  of 
Europe,  but  more  of  seriousness  and  depth,  and  the  regu* 
biting  judgnumt  which  prescribe*  the  due  limits  in  every  jwirt 
of  composition."  It  was  for  want  of  the  former  tjualities  tlnit 
they  conceive  nothing  in  tragedy  very  forcibly  ;  for  want  of 
the  latter  that  tliey  spoil  th«ir  first  couceptton  by  extravagance 
and  incongruity.* 


■bov*  aUL  love.  1  sm  apt  (o  bcllmc 
tbtt  Knj|IUi  IftnguAf^  in  lliuiit  arrived 
lo  tu  bi|cl>c*1  pvrfMthm ;  vhtt  itwAt 
tintp  lioco  b«n  ukcn  in,  nrv  nthci  (U. 
pvrfluuiit  ilittn  omamifnlaL  Tbi;tr  pUyi 
wo  ouw  Utc  KiMl  i>lnn*nl  and  frn|uunl 
•BtrtlaiiiniHiU  of  tliu  aUit* ;  tiru  ot 
Hiuin  iK-iiii;  iirtvil  Ihrou^  (be  jrnr  for 
en*  uf  Shall ipcmc'i  or  Jotucxi'*;  ifau  m- 
um  u.  bccaiuo  there  H  •  oruin  pWtf 
in  ibcir  cuiiicdiM,  nnd  palbo*  In  ihsli 
uoni  H>tiiiii*  jiUirii,  wlticli  «iiu  umicrkll j 
witli  all  mfn\  liumour^  Shakhpfanj'* 
Un);iuif(v  iilikwiw  •  liitic  olxulcl*,  and 
Jonon^  wit  Uli  ihoit  uf  tliuin."  Dij. 
dm,  p.  lOI. 

•  -  an)L<|>nRs~  a»j*  Dtjidvn,  "  wttl 
bi*li*r  livlm-n  man  and  man,  MitUIim 
Iwlarin  miD  uu)  wMnaa  I  (DIUDqUdttljr 
llic  on*  lUtctiliod  frWndililf  tx<i«,  the 
ethat  loin;  }ol  Shaliifinrc  Unijihl  Pivl- 
clivT  t(i  wiiiu  lOY^  ancj  Jutivt  ifirt  IV*- 
dvtnonn  an  at'ipntXt.  ll  ii  Inic  111* 
tcholat  tud    ibc  loftcn   uul,  but   (he 

VOL.  III. 


mutti  hii  the  klitilot.  .  .  .  KluLiprare 
]i4cl  nil  uiiivvnut  Milfid.  vhich  romprc- 
liviidtnl  nil  cliararlvn  and  pauiuui ;  Flirt- 
chcr  a  tnoK  wmflntd  and  UniLrud ;  fur 
though  be  treated  lora  in  |iBrretlion,  jet 
hotvuur,  aukbitjou,  rwvtnj^i',  and  gcne- 
tallir  all  tlw  ktrftr^gtr  pauioiit,  he  either 
loiichvtl  not,  <it  nut  inailcrly.  Tn  oiit- 
clude  all.  be  «m  a  liinb  of  aliftha|4«nt' 
p.  301.  Ttiii  compaiiion  is  r»li(t  gt- 
nirralljr  llian  tttivilv  Ju\l.  ax  ■■  nfien  tlio 
cue  with  thueritifinmn  tif  Drirden,  'Fliat 
Mrtehn'  vtoi*  Ixltn'  ilian  Shaki|>c«rc 
"  bc(ir«>n  man  and  woman,'  or  in  di>- 
platin^C  lo>e,  wUl  be  granted  «hvn  lia 
duill  be  ihown  to  have  cieellnl  Kutdi. 
Hand  and  Alirvida,  or  Poilhumtih  nnd 
Imofftrn^  And.  tm  Hiv  otitcr  TiuMLf.  It  ia 
wiJuM  to  deny  hitn  rrrdii  fur  hning 
kumctimefl  touched  ihv  ttronger  vitio* 
tloD^  especially  hoi»ur  and  aabition, 
wi'.h  ipiiM  ik  ill,  tbough  inaeh  inrnioi'  t« 
ttu(  of  $haka|i«aiu 
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88.  The  reputation  of  BeAumont  auil  Fletcher  waa  at  its 
bfight,  and  most  of  their  plnys  k-u)  l>in>n  given  to  (Im;  nUige, 
when  a  worthy  inheritor  of  their  inaulle  uppeuretl  in  Phihp 
Mnssinger.  Of  \m  extant  dramas  the  Virgin  Martyr,  puh- 
liahed  in  16^,  seems  to  be  the  earhv^t ;  but  wc  iuivc  reason 
to  heheve  thnt  several  are  lost ;  and  even  this  tragedy  may 
biive  been  represented  some  years  before.  Ilie  far  greater 
part  of  hi.s  remaining  pieces  followed  within  ten  years  ;  the 
BuLful  Lover,  wliich  is  the  latest  now  known,  was  wrtttcit 
in  iGSiy.  Massinger  ww  a  gentleman,  but  in  the  bervice, 
aecording  to  tlie  language  of  those  times,  of  the  Pembroke 
family  ;  his  education  wan  nt  the  univei'sily,  his  acquaintanco 
bt>lh  with  books  and  with  tlte  mnnners  of  the  court  is  familiar, 
his  style  and  sentiments  are  altogellier  those  of  a  man  polished 
by  intercourse  of  good  sodcty, 

8!l.  N(titl)er  in  his  own  iige  nor  in  modem  times  does 
MiiMsinger  su-ni  to  have  been  put  on  n  levt-l  with  rielcher  or 
Jonson.  Several  of  his  plays,  as  has  been  just  observed,  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  manu.'wript  ;  few  were  represented 
after  the  restoration  ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
having  met  with  more  than  one  editor,  who  lias  published  his 
collected  works  in  a  convenient  form,  that  he  is  become  tolc 
rably  familiar  to  (he  general  reader.  He  is,  however,  far  more 
intelligible  than  Fletcher  ;  his  text  has  not  given  so  much 
vnilKU'rassment  from  curriiption,  and  his  general  style  is  us 
perspicuous  as  we  ever  lind  it  in  the  dramatic  poets  of  that 
age.  Tlie  obscure  passages  in  Alassinger,  after  llie  care  tlut 
Gilford  has  laketi,  are  by  no  means  frisjuenl. 

no.  Five  of  his  sixteen  plays  are  tragedies,  that  is,  are 
concluded  in  death  ;  nf  the  rest,  no  one  belongs  (o 
the  class  of  mere  comedy,  but  by  the  depth  of  the 
interest,  the  danger  of  tlte  virtuous,  or  (lie  atrocity 
of  tlie  vicious  eharaeters,  as  \vcll  as  the  elc\iition  of  the 
general  style,  must  K-  ranked  with  the  serious  drama,  or 
US  it  was  commonly  termed,  (ragi-eomedy.  A  sltade  of 
melancholy  tingch  the  writings  of  Mnssinger ;  but  he  sacrifices 
less  than  his  rontemporaries  in  the  uiiblic  taste  for  superlluous 
bloodshed  on  the  stage.  In  several  of  his  plays,  such  as  the 
Picture,  or  the  Uenegado,  where  it  would  ha\'e  been  tiisy  to 
detennine  lite  catastrophe  towards  tragedy,  he  has  preferred 


birr  or  Til* 
Oiaiut- 
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to  break  the  clouds  witli  the  ra<liaiice  of  a  setting  sun.  He 
coQsulted  in  tills  hi.s  own  guiiiu);,  not  emioently  puttietic,  nor 
I'liLTjjflic  i-noii!;)>  to  display  the  utmost  intensity  of  emotion, 
but  abounding  in  sweftiK-s-t  and  dignity,  a])!  to  delineate  the 
lovclini'sa  of  virtue,  and  to  delig;)it  in  Its  reooropence  Aftvr 
trial.  It  tins  been  surtnisf^l  that  the  religion  of  Masaingur 
wa-t  that  of  the  cliuirh  of  Runie ;  u  conjecttire  not  improbable, 
thtiuglt,  L-onsidering  tlie  nscetic  s»d  imaginative  t>iety,  which 
then  prevailed  in  that  of  England,  we  iieeil  not  absolutely  go 
so  far  for  Ins  turn  of  thouglit  in  the  Vii^in  Martyr  or  the 
Reaegado. 

in.  llie  most  striking  excellence  of  this  poet  is  his  con- 
c4>ption  of  cliiiravti.T ;  and  in  tins  I  must  incline  to 
pla4;e  him  above  Fleteher,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  Bituuni^ 
say  it,  even  iibovc  Junsun.  He  is  free  from  the 
hard  oatiine  of  tJie  one  and  the  negligent  looseness  of  tlw 
other.  He  has  indeed  no  great  variety,  and  sonu-tiinL-s  re- 
peats, with  such  bare  moditications  as  the  story  demands,  the 
type  of  his  Hrst  design.  Thus  the  extravagance  of  conjugal 
ftrtcftion  it  iKiuriraye<l,  feeble  in  TlK-odosins,  fniiitic  in  Do- 
tnitian,  selfish  in  Sforza,  suspiciousin  Mathias;  and  thesamo 
impulses  of  doting  love  return  upon  us  in  the  guilty  eulogies 
of  Miillefort  on  bis  daughter.  The  vindictive  hypocrisy  of 
Moiitreville  in  the  Cnimtural  Combat  has  nearly  its  counter* 
part  in  that  of  Francesco  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  is  again 
dis|)lnyt^l  with  more  strikitig  succi-ss  in  Luke.  This  Um 
villain,  iiuUtrd,  and  that  original,  inasteHy,  inimitable  concej)- 
ttoo,  Sir  Giles  Overn-nch,  are  sufficient  to  estal)lish  the  rank 
of  .Massinger  in  this  great  province  of  dramatic  art.  IJut  his 
own  dis]>i>sition  led  him  more  willingly  to  pictures  of  moral 
beauty.  A  peculiar  rvtinement,  a  mixture  of  gentleness  and 
benignity  with  noble  daring,  belong  to  some  of  his  favourite 
charncteni,  to  Pisander  in  the  Bondman,  to  Antonio  in  A  Very 
Woman,  to  Charolois  in  tin;  Fatal  Dowry,  It  may  be  readily 
supposed  (iuit  his  female  characters  are  not  wanting  in  iliese 
graces.  It  sevms  to  nie  that  be  has  more  variety  in  his 
women  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  that  they  are  less  man- 
nered itijin  tl>e  heroines  of  Fletcher.  A  slight  degree  of  error 
or  passion  in  Sophia,  Eudocia,  Marcelia,  witliout  weakening 
our  syiiipathyt  serves  both  to  prevent  the  monolotiy  of  per- 
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jR'tuul  rectiluilo,  so  often  insipid  in  ficlion,  aiid  to  bring  for- 
ward the  developnient  of  the  story. 

9'i.  The  stilijoct*!  cluisoii  by  Massiiiger  are  somwtimes  his- 
torical, but  others  swmii  to  have  bt-eu  taken  from 
uiubiKU.   p^jjpI^  jjj.  i^ijaii  novels,  and  those  so  ob&cure,  lliat 

his  editor  GiObrd,  a  man  of  much  rc-nding  and  indnittry,  has 
BeSdoiii  traced  them.  This  indeed  was  un  usual  pructicu  of 
our  ancii-iit  dramatists.  Tlieir  works  have  eonsequetilly  a 
romantic  character,  presenting  us  little  of  the  ri-^ular  Ptau- 
tine  comedy  as  of  th«  (Jreek  farms  of  tragedy.  They  are 
merely  novels  in  action,  following  probably  ibeir  models  with 
no  great  variation,  except  the  lower  and  lighter  episodes 
which  it  was  always  more  or  less  necessary  to  combine  witti 
tile  story.  It  is  from  this  dicHCe  of  subjects,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  from  tlie  peculiar  temper  of  the  poets,  that  love  is  the 
prtilominant  affi:ctiori  uf  the  mind  which  lli«y  display;  not  cold 
and  conventional,  us  we  commonly  find  it  on  the  Freucli  stage, 
but  sometimes,  as  the  novelists  of  the  South  tvere  prone  to  doh* 
neute  its  emotions,  licry,  irresistible,  and  almost  n-sembling  tbit 
fatalism  of  ancient  tragedy;  sometimes  a  subdued  captive  at 
lh«  chariot-wheeU  of  honour  or  religion.   The  range  of  huniftn 

Eassion  is  const^uetilly  fur  less  extensive  tbim  in  Sbaks|>earu  ; 
ut  the  variety  of  circumslance,  and  the  modllications  of  the 
jiaramount  nffection  itself,  com{>cnsaled  fur  this  deficiency. 
93.   Next  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  sentiment  in  .vlas- 

nMuitor    singer,  we  must  praise  tliose  qunlilii-s  in  bis  style. 

*""*  Every  modern  critic  bus  been  struck  by  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  Ins  languaf^c.  In  his  harmonious  swell  of  num- 
bers, in  his  pure  and  genuine  idiom,  which  a  text,  by  good 
fortune  and  the  diligence  of  its  last  editor,  far  less  corrupt 
than  that  of  I'letcber,  enables  us  to  eiijov,  we  find  an  unceas- 
ing diarm.  The  poetical  talents  of  Massiiigcr  wero  very 
considerable,  his  taste  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries; 
th«  colouring  of  his  imagery  is  rarely  overchargwl ;  a  certatu 
re4tundancy,  as  some  may  account  it,  gives  fulness,  or  wliat 
the  painters  «ti!  impasfo,  to  his  style,  and  if  it  might  not 
always  conduce  to  effect  on  the  stage,  is  on  die  wliole  suitable 
to  the  cliuracter  of  his  composition.  * 

*  [Iquotcihe  ful louring  nil iciun  from  to  ii:— "Tlis  Mjln  uf  MMainf^r'n  pUn 
Diltddg*,  vltliDui  thoroughly  uwniiiiK    nnil  Uiv  SaniMn  .4goni«tM  arc  thr  t<ro 
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94.  The  comic  powera  of  this  writer  are  not  on  a  level 
with  the  serious ;  with  some  degree  of  humorous 
conct-puoii  lie  19  too  npt  to  aim  at  exeitme  ndicuie  "('•'■somie 

1  ■  1       I  •  I-     I  II  lowwi- 

by  ciinrature,  tuia  tits  dialogue  wants  altngeiQer 
the  s[)arl<l)ng  wit  of  Shnkapeare  and  FIctcIicT.  ^\'hether 
from  a  consciousness  of  this  defect,  or  from  au  unhappy 
compliance  with  ihe  viciousiies^  of  the  ag;e,  no  writer  is  more 
eonlaiiiinated  by  gross  iudeceticy.  It  belongs  indeed  chiefly, 
not  perhaps  exclusively,  to  the  characters  he  would  render 
odious ;  but  upon  them  he  has  betttOHed  this  flotier  o( our 
early  theatre  with  no  sparing  hand.  Few,  it  must  be  said, 
of  his  plays  are  incapable  of  representation  merely  on  this 
account,  and  tlie  offence  is  therefore  more  incurable  in 
Fletcher. 

!).'>.  .\mong  die  tragedies  of  Mastungvr,  1  sliould  incline 
to  prefer  the  Duke  of  Milan.  'She  plot  borrows  KaiM<iri>u 
enough  from  history  to  give  it  dignity,  and  lo  conn-  pnS'u'EIr. 
terbnlaiicc  in  some  measure  the  predominance  of  the  "^ 
passion  of  love  which  tlie  invented  parts  of  the  drama  exhibit. 
The  characiers  of  Sforza,  Marcelia,  and  FniiitL'sco,  are  in 
Massiuger's  Iwst  manner  j  the  story  is  skilfully  and  not  Im- 
probably  developed  ;  the  paiJios  is  deeper  than  we  generally 
find  in  his  writings  ;  the  elo<iuence  of  languiige,  especially  iu 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Sforza  before  tl»e  emjteror,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  him.  Many,  however,  place  the  Fatal 
Dowry  still  higlter.  Hiis  trag«ly  furnished  Rowu  with  the 
story  of  his  Fair  PenitenL  The  superiority  of  the  original, 
except  iu  suitableness  for  representation,  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged.  In  tlie  Unnatural  Coiuliiat,  probably  among 
the  earliest  of  Massiuger's  works,  we  find  a  greater  energy, 
a  bolder  atruin  of  figurative  poetry,  more  command  of  terror 
and  perhaps  of  pity,  than  In  any  other  of  bis  dramiis.  But 
the  dark  shadows  of  crime  and  misery  which  overspread  this 
tragedy  belong  to  rather  an  earlier  period  of  the  English  stage 
than  that  of  -Massioger,  and  were  not  congenial  to  his  temper. 


•XtMmc*  of  Uw  wc  witbia  which  the 
diction  tt  dnunallo  poitry  ri*j  okUIhIc 
Shiktptarc  in  hi*  |[tM(  |>U]rt  t>  Itw  mid- 
iwinl.  In  Um  Snwon  AgDnialM^  oil* 
la)uul  bnguaga  u  Ml  m  tho  grnMit 
diidBDM;  jrn  jDiDTtliing  ef  il  ii  pvKTred, 
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lo  rtodcr  iliv  diiilnituc  pt^abtc :  In 
Haainini  the  Rjlv  iaJilftniiMd,  bill  dlfc 
rurmotd  ia  Ihe  (nuUnl  dtffTM  poaub)*, 
ftom  auiinaMl  cDonfMliaii  bj  tho  voin 
of  pottnr."  T>U> mk,  toL ii  p.  lUI. 
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Id  the  \'")rgin  Martvr,  lie  has  followed  tho  SjMinish  model  of 
roli^ lulls  Aut(i!«,  with  many  graces  of  language  uud  s  beautiful 
display  of  Oiriistiaii  heroism  in  Dorothea ;  hut  the  tragedy 
U  in  many  respects  unpWsiiig. 

96.  Thv  Picture,  The  Bondman,  and  A  Wry  Woman, 
j^nj^h^  may  he  rt'tkoned  ntiiung  the  best  of  ttiu  tragi-fonw!- 
MMtH*)*-  dipj,  of  Massinger.  Itut  th«!  general  merits  as  well 
as  defects  of  this  writer  are  perceptible  iii  all  ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  tliese  and  ttic  rest  is  nut  suvli  as  to  ho  appiirtMit 
Co  every  reader.  Two  others  are  distinguislmhle  as  mora 
£iiglish  thuii  tile  rest ;  tlie  scene  lies  at  home,  and  in  the  age  ; 
and  to  these  the  common  voice  has  assigned  a  su|»eriority. 
T1ii-y  are  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debtt,  and  'ITie  City 
Madam.  A  ehararter  dr»>vn,  a»  it  appears  from  roidity.  and 
titougli  darkly  wicked,  uot  beyond  the  province  of  the  higher 
coioKly,  Sir  (liles  Overre.ich,  gives  the  former  dram.i  a 
striking  origitinlity  and  an  impressive  vigour.  It  retains, 
alone  among  the  productions  of  Muasinger,  a  place  on  tlie 
stage.  Gifford  inctines  to  prefer  the  City  Madam  ;  which, 
no  doubt,  by  the  uiii«terly  dulitieattun  of  Luke,  a  villain  of  a 
different  order  from  Overreach,  and  a  larger  portion  of  comic 
humour  iuid  satire  than  is  usual  with  this  writer,  may  dis> 
])ole  the  piilm.  But  there  seetns  to  be  more  xnolent  impro- 
bability in  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  tlian  in  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts. 

97-  Mnssinger,  us  a  tragic  writer,  appears  to  me  second 
only  to  Shnkspeare ;  in  the  higher  comedy,  I  can 
linrdly  think  him  inferior  to  .lonson.  In  wit  and 
sprightly  diologtie,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrietd 
effect,  JH?  falls  very  much  IxJow  Fletcher.  These,  liuwever, 
are  the  great  names  of  the  Euglish  sljige.  At  a  considerable 
distance  below  Massitiger,  we  may  place  liis  contemporary 
John  Ford.  In  the  choice  of  tragic  subjects  from  obscure 
tictioiis  which  liuve  to  us  the  cliarm  of  entire  novelty,  tliey 
resemble  each  other ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  tlieir  fable,  in  the 
diOincatioii  of  their  characters,  each  of  these  poets  has  his 
distinguishing  excellencies.  "  I  know,"  siiys(«iffon!,  "  few 
things  more  difficult  to  account  for,  than  the  deep  and  lasting 
im])rcssiuii  made  by  the  more  tragic  |M)rtions  of  Foril's 
poetry,"      tie  succeeds  however  pretty  Well  it)  accoiiuting  for 
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it ;  tJie  situntinna  are  awfully  interNtiii|f,  the  diRlrcss  intense, 
the  thoug^lil^  aiid  laiigtmgL>  becoming  the  oxpression  ofdeeu 
sorrow.  Ford,  n-Jth  none  of  the  niornl  ln'auty  and  elevation 
of  Massinger,  has,  in  a  much  higher  dt^ret-,  the  jjowlt  over 
tears;  we  synijiothise  even  wllli  his  vii'ious  clKu-acters,  with 
Gio\'8iini  aiid  Annahelln  and  ltian«).  Love,  and  love  in 
guilt  or  sorrow,  is  almost  excliiMwIy  the  emotion  he  pour> 
trays  ;  no  lieroie  pa^ion,  no  sober  dignity,  will  l>e  found  in 
bis  tragedies.  I}ut  he  enndurts  his  stories  well  niid  without 
eonruaion;  hh  scenes  are  often  highly  wrought  and  ed'L-ctive; 
his  cluiraclers,  witli  no  striking  novelty,  are  well  supported ; 
lie  is  seldom  extravagant  or  regardless  of  jirobabilit)'.  TIte 
Broken  Henrt  has  generally  becii  reckoned  his  finest  tm^«Iy; 
and  if  the  last  art  had  been  letter  prepare*!,  by  bringing  the 
iovc  of  C'niarittiu  for  Ithocles  more  fully  before  the  reader  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  play,  t}iere  would  be  very  few  passage* 
of  deeper  patJios  in  our  dramatie  literature.  "The  style  of 
Ford,"  it  is  said  by  Gill'ord,  "  is  altogether  ortgina)  and  his 
own.  Without  the  majestic  mareh  which  distinguishes  the 
poetry  of  Massinger,  and  with  little  or  none  of  that  light  mid 
playful  humour  which  characterises  the  dialogue  of  I'letcber, 
or  even  of  Shirley,  he  is  yet  ele^nt,  and  easy,  and  harmo> 
nious;  and  though  rarely  sublime,  yet  suffieiently  elevated 
for  the  most  pathetic  tones  of  that  fKi»sion  on  whose  romantic 
energies  he  chiefly  delighted  to  dwell."  Vet  he  censures  after- 
wards Ford's  atleetation  of  uncouth  phnoses,  and  perplexity 
of  language.  Of  comic  ability  this  writer  does  not  display  one 
particle.  Nothing  can  be  meaner  than  those  portions  of  his 
dramas  which,  in  compliance  with  the  preaeribwl  rules  of 
that  age,  he  devotes  to  tlie  dialogue  of  servants  or  bnfl'oons. 

98.  Shirley  is  a  dranmiie  writer  much  infmor  to  those 
who  have  l)een  mentioned,  but  has  ac4uired  some 
degree  of  reputation,  or  at  least  notoriety  of  name, 
in  consequence  of  the  new  edition  of  his  plays.  The^M^  are 
between  twenty  and  tltirty  in  number  ;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, written  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow  dramatists.  A 
few  of  these  are  tragedies,  a  few  are  comedies  dra\vn  from 
English  manners;  but  in  the  greater  [tart  wo  find  the  fa- 
vourite style  of  that  age,  the  cliaracters  foreign  and  of  ele- 
vates! rank,  the  interest  serious,  but  not  always  of  buskincd 
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dignitVi  tile  catastro]>lic  fortuoate  ;  tO),  in  uliort,  that  hns 
gonif  under  th«  vAgiie  appellation  of  tragi-romiMJy.  8)iirl<>y 
has  no  originality,  nu  fume  in  conceiving  or  dulincating  cha- 
raclt^r,  little  of  pathos,  and  less,  perhaps,  of  wit ;   his  dramas 

ttrodiioi-  no  dti«p  impression  in  reading,  and  of  conrst^  can 
eave  none  in  the  memory.  But  his  mind  was  poetical,  his 
Itelter  rharacters,  especially  females,  express  pure  thoughts 
in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid  or  atVecled,  and  seldom 
obacure  ;  the  incidents  succeeil  rapidly,  tite  personages  are 
nomn'Ous,  and  ibere  is  a  general  animation  in  the  scenes, 
which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some  pleasure.  No  very 
good  p)ay,  nor,  po«sihly,  any  very  gooil  scene  could  be  found 
ill  Shirley ;  hut  he  has  many  lines  of  conwderable  iH-anty. 
Among  his  comedies  the  Ganifrsters  may  W  reckoni'd  the 
beat.  Charles  I.  ia  said  to  have  declared  tliat  it  was  "  the 
he*l  play  he  had  s*'eti  these  seven  years ;"  and  it  has  even  Ir*c» 
added  that  the  story  \vas  of  his  royal  suggestion.  It  certainly 
deserves  praise  bolli  for  language  and  construction  of  llie 
plot,  and  it  luut  the  advantage  of  exposing  vice  to  ridicule ; 
hut  the  ladies  of  that  court,  llie  fair  forms  whom  Vandyke 
tuut  immortalised,  must  have  been  very  ditferent  indeed  from 
tJiuir  poslenty  if  they  could  sit  it  through,  'ilie  Ball,  and 
also  some  more  among  the  comedies  of  Shirley,  are  so  far 
remarkable  and  worthy  of  being  read,  that  tJicy  beiir  witness 
to  a  more  polished  elegance  of  manners,  and  a  more  free 
intercourse  in  the  higher  class,  than  we  find  in  the  comedies 
of  the  prceetling  reign.  A  queen  from  France,  and  tlmt 
queen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  l>etter  fitted  to  give  this  tone 
than  Anne  of  IX'iimark.  But  it  is  not  from  Shirley's  pic- 
tures that  we  am  draw  the  most  favourable  notions  of  the 
morals  of  that  age. 

99-  Heywood  is  a  nfiter  still  more  fertile  than  Shirley; 
lietween  forty  and  fifty  plays  are  ascribi-d  to  him. 
\S'k  have  mentioned  one  of  the  best  in  the  second 
volume,  Hnte.dating,  perhaps,  its  appearance  by  a  few  years. 
In  the  Kiiglish  Tniveller  he  Inis  returned  to  something  like 
iIk'  subject  of  A  \\'aman  Killed  with  Kindness,  but  with  less 
success.  This  play  is  written  in  verse,  and  with  (hat  ease  and 
perspietiily,  M'ldom  rising  to  passion  or  figurative  poetry, 
which  tlibliriguiiihes  this  dramatLit.  ^'ouitg  (jeraldiiie  is  a  beau. 
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tifo!  specimen  of  the  Platonic  or  riitlier  inflexibly  virtuous 
lover  whom  the  writers  of  this  age  deliglitt'd  to  [lourtray. 
On  (li«  oibcr  band,  it  is  difficult  to  proiioonoe  ivliellier  the 
lady  is  a  thorough-mcecl  hj-pocrite  in  the  Krst  acts,  or  falls 
from  virtue,  likL-  Mrs.  Frankfort,  on  th«  first  solicimtJon  of  a 
stran^r.  In  dtlier  case  tlic  clinracter  is  unpl*?a«ing,  and, 
we  may  hope,  ini[>rul>ahl*.'.  The  uiHlrrijtot  of  this  pliiy  in 
largely  borrowed  from  the  Mostelluria  of  Plauini),  and  is  rli. 
verting,  though  somewhat  absurd.  Ileytvood  seMum  rmeft 
to  much  vigour  of  |>oetrj' ;  but  his  dnimatic  invention  is 
ready,  bis  style  is  easy,  his  charaetei-s  do  not  traiigress  tlm 
boundaries  of  nature,  anil  it  is  not  surprising  tlmt  be  was 
popular  in  his  own  uge. 

100.  Webster  belongs  lo  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of 
James.     H«  possessed  very  considerable   powers, 

and  ought  to  be  ranked,  I  think,  the  next  below  "' 
Ford.  Witli  less  of  poetic  grac«  than  Shirley,  he  had  in- 
comparably more  vigour  ;  with  less  of  nature  and  simplicity 
than  lleywood,  he  had  a  more  elevated  genius,  and  a  uohk-r 
peneil.  But  the  deep  sorrows  ;in(l  terrors  of  tragedy  were 
peculiarly  his  province.  "  His  imagination,"  says  bis  tost 
editor,  *'had  a  fond  familiarity  with  objects  of  awe  and  fear. 
The  silence  of  the  sepulchre,  the  sculptures  of  marble  nionu* 
tnenls,  the  knolling  of  church  bells,  the  cearni«nt8  of  the 
corpe,  the  yew  that  roots  itself  in  dead  men's  graves,  are 
the  illuBtratioiM  that  must  readily  present  ihemstrives  to  hitt 
imagination."  I  (hink  iblt  well-written  sentence  a  little  one- 
sidiMl,  and  hardly  doing  justice  to  tlie  variety  of  W«hstei''s 
power ;  but  in  fact  he  was  a»  deeply  tainted  as  any  of  his 
con  tern  pontrlcs  with  tlie  savage  taste  of  the  Italian  school, 
and  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfy,  scarcely  leaves  enough  on  the 
Mage  to  bury  the  dead. 

101.  This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  Weltster's  dramas. 
The  story  is  taken  from  Boiidello,  and  has  all  that  ir.  nudiM 
accumulation  of  wickedness  and  horror  whi(;h  the  '^  *'•">■ 
Italian  novclintA  perversely  deft<Til>i'd,  and  our  tragedians  as 
perversely  imitated.  But  the  scenes  are  wrought  up  with 
skill,  aud  produce  a  strong  impression.  Webster  baa  a 
superiority  in  delineiiting  characu-r  above  many  of  the  old 
dramatists;  lie  is  seldom  extravagant  beyond  the  limita  of 
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conceivable  lutlurv  ;  we  fiud  (lie  guilt,  or  cvpn  the  atrocity,  of 
human  passioDs,  hut  not  that  incaniHtion  of  i-vil  )>j)irit<>  which 
soiiiQ  tiiuri'orilinary  <lraiiiatiiiL<4  Uivt^l  tn  exhiliit.  In  tlie  cha> 
racter  of  tiw  Ducnvss  of  ALiIfy  her^vlf  thor«  wauls  Dvilhcr 
originality  nor  Nkill  of  managemeDt,  aDi]  I  tlo  not  know  tlmt 
anv  ilrainatist  after  Shakispoare  would  have  surceedwl  better 
iu  the  difficult  scene  whvn-  shi-  discloses  her  lovu  to  an  infe- 
rior. Tliere  ia  [lerhapii  a  little  failure  ill  ili^iity  anil 
delicacy,  e»pedally  towards  the  close ;  but  the  I>ur)»e8»  of 
Maify  is  not  dmwu  us  an  lanbi'lla  or  a  Portia ;  she  Is  ii  love- 
uck  widow,  virtuous  and  true-hearted,  but  more  intended  for 
our  sympathy  tlian  our  reverence. 

1(^.  The  Whit*  Devi),  or  Viltoria  Coroinltona,  is  not 
vuinru  much  inferior  iu  language  and  spirit  to  tlie  Duchess 
'^*^'*^-  of  Malfy;  but  the  plot  is  moru  confused,  less  inte- 
resting, aud  worse  conduct«d.  Mr.  Dyce,  the  late  editor  of 
Webster,  praises  the  dramatic  vigour  of  the  part  of  \'iltoriR, 
but  justly  ditUirs  from  Lauib,  who  E|H>aks  of  *'  the  innoc«uc«- 
resenibting  boldness"  she  displays  in  the  trial  scene.  It  is 
rath«r  a  delineation  of  desperate  guilt,  lo^^lug  iu  a  counter- 
feited audacity  all  that  coutd  st-duce  or  condliato  the  tribunal. 
Webster's  otJier  plays  are  less  striking ;  in  Appius  and  \'irginia 
lie  has  (lone  perhaps  belter  tlian  uny  one  who  h;is  attempted  a 
subject  not  on  tlie  whole  very  promising  for  tragedy ;  several 
of  the  scenes  are  dramatic  and  eftoctive  j  tlie  language,  as  a 
usually  the  case  with  Webster,  is  writtcu  so  as  to  display  an 
actor's  talenta,  and  lie  has  followed  the  reoeiveit  history  suffi- 
ciently to  abstain  from  any  «xce«s  of  slaughter  at  the  clos«. 
Webster  is  not  without  comic  wit,  as  well  as  a  power  of 
itOBgination ;  his  plays  have  lately  met  with  an  editor  of 
taste  enough  to  admire  his  beauties,  and  not  very  over-partial 
in  estimating  them. 

103.  lielow  Webster  we  might  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
dramatists  under  the  lirst  Stuarts.  Marston  is  a  tmuid  aud 
ranting  tragetlian,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  murders  aud  ghosts. 
Cliapnian,  who  assisted  Den  J  on  son  and  some  others  in 
comedy,  deserves  but  limited  praise  for  his  Bussy  d'Amboisc. 
The  style  in  this,  and  in  all  his  tragedies,  is  extravagaiitlj 
li)'perbolicat ;  he  is  not  very  drainatic,  nor  has  any  power  of 
exciting   emotion  except  in   those  who  syaipalhisc  with    a 
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tDtnid  pride  aod  self-confidence.  Yet  he  has  more  thinking 
than  many  of  the  old  dramatists  ;  and  the  praise  of  one  of  his 
critica,  though  atrongly  worded,  ia  not  without  some  founda- 
tion, that  we  "  seldom  find  richer  contemplations  on  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  world."  There  is  also  a  poetic 
impetuosity  in  Chapman,  such  as  has  redeemed  his  translation 
of  Homer,  W  which  we  are  hurried  along.  His  tragi-come- 
dies.  All  Fools  and  Tlie  Gentleman  Usher,  are  perhaps 
superior  to  his  tragedies.  *  Rowley  and  Le  Totimeur, 
especially  the  former,  have  occasionally  good  lines,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  they  were  very  superior  dramatists.  Rowley, 
however,  was  often  in  comic  partnership  with  Massinger. 
Dekker  merits  a  higher  rank ;  he  co-operated  with  Mas- 
singer  in  some  of  his  plays,  and  manifests  in  his  own 
some  energy  of  passion  and  some  comic  humour.  Mid- 
dleton  belongs  to  this  lower  class  of  dramatic  writers ;  his 
tragedy  entitled  "  Women  beware  Women "  is  founded 
on  the  story  of  Bianca  Cappello  i  it  is  full  of  action,  hut 
the  characters  are  all  too  vicious  to  be  interesting,  and 
the  language  does  not  rise  much  above  mediocrity.  In 
comedy,  Middleton  deserves  more  prcuse.  "  A  Trick  to 
catch  the  Old  One "  and  several  others  that  bear  his  name 
are  amuung  and  spirited.  But  Middleton  wrote  chiefly  in 
conjunction  with  others,  and  sometimes  with  Jonson  and 
Massinger. 

*  Chapnuu)  ■■  veil  reTlewed  and   at      Rcvieir,  vol.  iv.  p.  S3S.,    lad    again    in 
length,  in  an  article  oftbe  RctrospectiTe    vol.  v. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORY    OF    POLITE  LITERATURE    IN    PROSE    PROM 
1600  TO  1650. 


Sect.  I. 

Italian  Wrilert  —  Boccalitti  — Grammatical  and  Critical  WoHtt  —  Gracian  — 
French  Wrileri —  Balzac — Voittire  —  French  Academt/ —  Vaugcla$  —  Fatru 
and  Le  Mimlre  —  Style  of  Eaglub  Prote  —  Earl  of  Eitex  —  Snotlei  — 
Several  other  Englith  Writeri. 

1.  It  would  be  vwn  probably  to  inquire  from  what  general 
causes  we  should  deduce  the  decline  of  taste  in 
WW*""'  Italy.  None  at  least  have  occurred  to  my  mind, 
relating  to  political  or  social  circumstances,  upon 
which  we  could  build  more  than  one  of  those  sophistical 
theories,  which  assume  a  casual  relation  between  any  con- 
comitant events.  Bad  taste,  in  fact,  whether  in  literature  or 
the  arts,  is  always  ready  to  seize  upon  the  public,  being  in 
many  cases  no  more  than  a  pleasure  in  faults  which  are 
realty  fitted  to  please  us,  and  of  which  it  can  only  be  seaA 
that  they  hinder  or  impair  the  greater  pleasure  we  should 
derive  from  beauties.  Among  these  critical  sins,  none  are  so 
dangerous  as  the  display  of  ingenious  and  novel  thoughts  of 
turns  of  phrase.  For  as  such  enter  into  the  definition  of 
good  writing,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  world 
that  they  can  ever  be  the  characteristics  of  bad  writing. 
The  metes  and  bounds  of  ornament,  the  fine  shades  of  dis- 
tinction which  regulate  a  judicious  choice,  are  only  learned 
by  an  attentive  as  well  as  a  naturally  susceptible  mind  ;  and 
it  is  no  rare  case  for  an  unprepared  multitude  to  prefer  the 
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worse  picture,  Uie  worse  building',  the  worse  pocnt,  tl>e  worse 
speech  to  the  bvttur.  Education,  aa  acqunintaDce  with  juat 
crilicism,  and  stilt  more  the  haltitual  obM!rv»tion  of  wliat  ta 
truly  U-iiutiful  in  iinttirc  or  an,  or  in  ihv  literature  of  taste, 
will  sometimes  getiorute  almost  a  natiotml  tact  that  rejects 
the  tempwlions  of  a  men^tricioiii^  and  false  style  ;  but  expe- 
rience Ims  shuwu  that  this  happy  state  of  public  feeling  will 
not  be  very  durable.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  it, 
this  age  of  the  Italian  seiceutisti  has  bi-en  reckoned  almost  as 
inauspicious  to  good  writing  in  prose  as  in  verse.  "  If  we 
except,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  the  Tuscans  and  a  very  few 
more,  never  wax  our  language  so  neglectpd  as  in  this  period. 
Wv  can  scarct;  bear  to  read  most  uf  tlie  books  that  were  pub- 
lished, so  rudo  nud  full  of  barbarisms  is  their  style.  Few 
bad  any  other  aim  than  to  exercise  tlicir  wit  in  cuoceits  and 
metaphors  i  and  so  long  as  they  could  scatter  them  pro< 
fusely  over  their  piiges,  iiulhI  nothing  for  the  choice  of 
phrnses  or  the  purity  of  granmiar.  llieir  elo<juence  on 
public  occasions  was  intended  only  for  admiration  and 
applause,  not  to  persuade,  or  move."  •  And  this,  he  says, 
is  applicable  alike  to  tlieir  Latin  and  Jtaliau,  their  sacred  and 

trofnne   hurangucs.     The  academical  discourses,  of  which 
)ati  has  collected  many  in  his  I'rose  Fiorentiue,  are  \mot  in 
comparison  with  tho>e  of  the  siixteentli.t 

9.  A  later  writer  tlian  Tinibosclii  has  thought  this  sentence 
against  the  seireutisti  a  little  too  severe,  and  condermiing 
etjually  witli  him  the  bad  Uistc  characleristic  uf  ilmt  age,  en- 
deavours to  Fescue  a  few  from  tlie  general  censure,  t  It  n 
at  IcASt  ctTlain  that  the  iiiNipidity  of  l)ie  cinque  cento  writers, 
tturir  long  [K-riwls  void  of  any  but  t]ie  must  trivial  nteatiing, 
their  alfeclatioii  of  the  faolts  of  Cicero's  manner  in  their  own 
language,  ou^ht  not  to  be  overlooked  or  wholly  pardoned, 
while  we  dwell  on  nn  opposite  defect  of  their  successors,  thv 
perpetual  desire  to  Ik  novel,  hrilhant,  or  profound,  'lliese 
may  doubtless  be  the  more  otiensive  of  the  two  ;  but  they  are, 
perhaps,  not  less  likely  to  be  mingle^l  with  something  reidly 
worth  readiu]^. 

3.   It   will   not  be  exjiected   that  we  can   ineiilion  many 
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Italian  books,  after  what  has  been  said,  wtiicli  rontt!  very 
prvcisely  witliiu  llic  class  of  fxilit^  li(«.'raturt>,  or  cUiir)  any 
Mtta»f  praise  on  tfie  ground  uf  slylt-.  llioir  greatest  Iiuiii- 
Wuko.  nary,  Galileo,  wrote  with  clearness,  steganw,  and 
f(|iirit ;  no  odd  ninoii^  tliu  niodvriis  had  so  entirely  rejected 
a  dry  and  tcirlinical  manner  of  teadiing,  and  thrown  such 
attractions  round  the  form  of  truth.  Himself  a  poet,  and  a 
critic,  hu  did  not  Iwsitate  to  ascrihe  his  own  philosojdiical 
perspicuity  to  the  coiislaat  perusal  of  Arioflto.  Tliis  I  have 
tneutioned  in  another  pinee  ;  but  wv  cuiniot  too  much  reincni- 
ber  that  all  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  are  as  bmlieii  acting 
with  reciprocal  forciM  in  one  system,  being  all  in  relation  Ut 
the  faculties  of  the  niiud,  which  is  itself  but  one ;  and  that 
the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  provinces  of 
liteniturc  will  not  fail  to  strengtlien  otir  dominion  over  those 
we  more  peculiarly  deem  our  own.  The  school  of  Galileo, 
especially  Torric(>lli  and  Uedi,  were  not  less  distinguislied 
tliHD  himself  for  their  union  of  elegauou  with  philosofihy,  * 
■I.   The  letters  of  Bentivoglio  are  commonly  known.    This 

epistolary  art  was  al\vays  cultivated  by  the  Italians, 

first  in  the  Latin  tongne,  and  afterwards  in  t(K>ir 
own.  Bentivo^lio  has  written  with  equal  dignity  and  ense. 
Galileo'^  letter}  are  also  estixined  on  account  of  their  style  as 
well  as  of  w)mt  they  contain.  In  what  is  more  peculiarly  called 
eloquence,  the  Italians  of  this  age  are  rather  eniulou«  of  suc- 
cess tlian  successful ;  (he  common  defects  of  taste  in  them- 
selves, and  iu  those  who  jieard  or  read  them,  as  well  as,  iu 
inottt  instances,  the  uninteresting  nature  of  thvlr  subjects, 
exclude  them  from  our  notice. 

5.  Trajan  Boccatini  was  by  his  disposition  inclined  to  jKili^ 

ticnl  satire,  and  possibly  to  pt^iticd  intrigue;  but 
w*wjr*«i!  we  have  I»ere  only  to  mention  the  work   by  which 

he  is  best  known.  Advices  from  Parnassus  (Itag- 
guagll  di  ParnuHo).  If  the  idea  of  this  once  popular  and 
celel>rated  book  is  not  original,  which  I  shoidd  rather  doubt, 
though  without  immediately  recc^nisiug  a  similarity  to  any 
thing  earlier,  (Lucian,  the  common  prototy|ie,  excepted,)  it 
has  at  least  been  an  original  source.      In  the  genvnu  tuni  of 
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Boccaliui'fi  fictions,  anil  perhaps  in  a  few  particular  iitstances, 
we  may  anmtrtiiiies  piTCcivo  wliat  a  mutli  greater  man  has 
iuiitiit^id ;  tlicy  U-ar  a  ctTtuin  resemblance  to  llio»e  of  Addison, 
though  the  vast  superiority  of  the  lalt«r  iu  Tclidty  of  execulioii 
and  variety  of  invi'iilioii  tniiy  almost  ronreal  it.  Tiu:  Rn^- 
j[uagli  are  a  series  of  <le9i>atche'»  from  tli«  court  of  Apullu  on 
Pamattsiin,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  eminent  men  of  all 
Bgea.  This  fiction  becomes  in  itself  very  cold  and  monoto- 
nous ;  yet  there  is  much  variety  in  the  subjects  of  the  deci- 
sions made  by  (ho  god  with  tlie  advice  of  liis  counsellors,  and 
some  strokes  of  satire  are  well  hit,  though  more  perhaps  fait  of 
effect.  Bui  we  cannot  noxv  catch  the  force  of  every  ]iu<isage. 
Boccalini  is  full  of  allnsiona  to  his  onii  time,  even  where  the 
immediate  subject  seems  ancient.  This  book  was  published 
at  Venice  in  lOlti  ;  at  a  time  whvn  thti  ambition  of  Spain 
was  regarded  ivttli  jealouey  by  patriotic  Italians,  who  thought 
that  pacific  republic  their  bulwark  and  their  glory.  He 
inveighs  therefore  against  the  military  spirit  and  the  profes* 
siou  of  war,  "  neeessary  sometimes,  bat  so  tierce  »itd  inlni- 
maii  (bat  no  fine  expressions  can  make  it  honourable."*  Nor 
is  he  less  severe  on  the  vices  of  kings,  nor  less  ardent  in  his 
eulogies  of  iib«-rty ;  the  government  of  Venice  being  reokoiicd, 
and  not  altogether  untruly,  an  asylum  of  free  thought  and 
action  in  eom|mrisou  with  that  of  Spain.  Aristotle,  he  re- 
poru  in  owe  of  his  despatches,  was  iN'sicg*-*!  in  his  villa  on 
Parnassus  by  u  number  of  armed  men  belonging  to  diHerent 
princes,  who  insisted  on  his  retracting  the  dt^finition  he  had 
given  of  a  tyrant,  that  ho  was  one  who  governed  fur  bis  own 
good  and  nut  tliat  of  the  pt'opte,  because  it  would  apply  to 
every  prince,  all  reigning  for  their  own  good.  The  philuso- 
jilier,  alarmed  by  lliis  demand,  altered  his  dvtinition  ;  which 
was  to  run  thus,  that  tyrants  were  certain  itersons  of  old  lime, 
whoM!  nice  wits  now  quite  exti»cl.t  Boccalini,  however, 
takes  care,  in  general,  to  mix  something  of  playfulness  with 
his  satin?,  so  that  it  could  nut  be  resented  wiiliotiC  apparent 
ill-nntnre.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  us  free  from  invective,  and 
tHther  meant  to  sting  thait  to  wound.  Uut  this,  if  a  common 
rumour  be  true,  did  not  secure  hiui  agninst  a  beating  of  which 
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fie  died.  The  style  of  Boccaliui  is  said  by  the  crldcK  to  be 
dear  atid  fluent,  rattiiir  iliaii  correct  or  fli^tit;  and  Em  dis- 
pluy»  ll>*->  la^te  of  his  times  by  t-xtruviigntit  ntetiipliors.  Hut 
to  foreigners,  wlio  rt.'gard  this  I«s8,  his  Advices  from  Par- 
itassus,  unequal,  of  course,  and  occasionally  tvdious,  must  ap- 
pear to  contain  ninny  ingenious  allusions,  judicious  criticisms, 
and  acat«  remnrks. 

6.  The  Fietra  del  Parag;one  by  the  simie  author  is  an  odd, 
and  rather  awkward,  mixture  of  ri-!ility  and  ttction, 
all  levelled  at  tlic  court  of  Spain,  and  designed  to 
keep  alive  a  jealousy  of  its  ambition.      It  is  a  kind 

of  episode  or  supplement  to  the  Itagguagli  di  Parnnso,  the 
leading  invention  being-  preserved.  Boccaliui  is  an  interesting 
writer  ou  account  of  tJie  light  be  throws  on  the  history  and 
sentiments  of  Italy.  He  in  in  this  work  a  still  buldvr  writer 
than  ill  the  former  ;  not  only  censDring  Spain  without  mercy, 
but  even  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  observing  upon  the  inso- 
lence  of  the  youu^  nobles  towards  tlw  eitizeus,  though  he  jus* 
tifitts  the  senate  for  not  punishing  the  former  mort^  frerjueiitly 
with  death  by  public  exiTutiun,  which  would  lower  the  no- 
biliQ'  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  were,  however,  he  saj-s, 
as  Severely  punished,  when  their  conduct  w.is  Uid,  by  exclu- 
sion from  ollices  of  (rust.  The  Pielni  del  Puntgoiie  is  a  kind 
of  political,  as  the  Kaggoiigli  is  a  critical  miscellany. 

7.  About  twenty  years  afu>r  Rocmliiii,  a  young  man  ap- 
r,mM  peared,  by  name  Fernnite  Pallavidno,  who,  with 
cmutMh.  ji  fame  more  local  and  transitory,  with  less  resjw^t- 
ability  of  character,  and  probably  with  inferior  talents,  trod  to 
a  certain  degree  iu  his  steps.  As  Spain  had  been  the  object 
of  satire  to  the  one,  so  *vas  Rome  tt>  the  other.  Urban  \'III., 
an  ambitious  poiililV,  and  vulnerable  in  several  res|>ects,  was 
attacked  by  an  imprudent  and  self-confideni  ouemv,  safe,  as 
he  imagined,  undrr  the  shield  of  Venice.  But  Pallavictno, 
having  beeu  lre)Kmued  iuto  the  power  of  the  )>ope,  lost  his 
head  at  Avignon.  None  of  his  writings  have  fallen  in  my 
way;  tlint  nrnst  celebrated  at  the  time,  and  not  wholly  dissi- 
milar iu  tl)e  eouceptioii  to  the  Advices  from  Purnasstis,  \vas 
entitled  The  Courier  Robbed ;  a  series  of  imaginary  letters 
which  such  a  fiction  gave  him  u  pretext  for  bringing  together. 
"    '  i  may  consider  i'allavidno  as  nuhw  a  couuterpart 
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to  Jordano  Bruno,  in  the  satirical  citarscter  of  the  Isttcr,  than 
to  Bofailiui.* 

8.  The  Italian  language  itself,  grammatically  considered, 
was  still  assiduouiily  cultivute<l.  The  Academicians 
of  Florence  piihlished  the  first  e<lition  of  their  cele-  urtl.'oljl. 
bratcd  Vooilolario  di-lJa  Crusca  in  1G13.  It  was  "" 
avowedly  founded  on  Tuscan  principles,  setting  up  the  four- 
teenth «.-ntury  as  the  Au^stan  period  of  the  louguage,  which 
they  disdained  to  call  Italian  ;  and  though  not  absolutely  ex- 
cluding the  g^eai  writers  of  tlic  sixteenth  age  wboni  Tuscany 
had  not  prmiuced,  ^ving  in  general  a  tnanifcst  preference  to 
their  own.  lux\y  has  rehelhni  against  tills  tyranny  of  Flo. 
rence,  as  site  did,  in  the  Social  War,  against  tlmt  of  Home. 
Her  Lonibard  au<i  Roinagnol  and  Neapolitan  writorx  liava 
claimed  tlie  rights  of  equal  citizenship,  an<l  fairly  won  them 
in  the  field  of  literature.  The  \'ocabuWy  itself  was  not  re- 
ceived as  a  legisIativB  code.  Beni  assailed  it  by  his  Anti- 
Crusca  the  same  year ;  many  invidiously  published  marginal 
notes  to  point  out  the  iuuccuracies  ;  and  in  the  frequent  rl^• 
visions  and  enlargenienis  of  this  dictionary  the  exclusive  cha- 
racter which  it  attectetl  has,  I  believe,  been  nearly  lost. 

y.  Buonmattei,  himself  a  I'lorentine,  was  the  first  who 
completed  an  extensive  and  methodical  grammar,  c.niR>m- 
"  developing,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  die  whole  eco-  b"I„'J2Si. 
uomy  and  system  of  our  language."  It  wii»  pub.  '"^"'" 
lislwd  entire,  after  some  previous  impressions  of  parts,  with 
tile  title,  Delia  Lingua  Toscana,  in  UM-^.  This  has  been 
reckoned  a  standard  work,  both  for  its  authority,  and  for  the 
clearness,  prucision,  and  elegance  witli  which  it  is  written  ;  but 
it  betrays  something  of  an  academical  and  Florentine  spirit  in 
the  rigour  of  its  grooimatical  criticism.!  Barloli,  a  Ferra- 
rese  Jesuit,  and  a  roan  of  extensive  learning,  attacked  tliat 
dogmatic  school,  who  were  accustomed  to  proscribe  common 
phrases  with  a  iVoM  st  piio  (It  cannot  be  used),  in  a  treatise 
entitletl  II  torto  eil  il  diritto  del  Non  si  pu^.  Ilis  object  was 
to  justify  manyexpresidons  thus  authoritatively  condemned,  by 
the  examples  of  the  fiest  n-nlers.  Tliis  book  was  a  littl« 
later  tlian  the  middle  of  the  ccntury.t 
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10.  Petrarch  Iind  been  the  idol,  in  gcncrnl,  of  Uic  pre* 

ceding  age  ;  and,  al>ove  all,  he  vfufi  ihe'peculiar  divi- 
]^'kt*M  nity  of  the  Florentines,  But  thiti  scventccutli  cen- 
tury was  in  the  gtroductlons  of  the  mind  a  period  of 
revolutionary  innovation ;  men  dared  to  aslk  why,  as  well  as 
what,  they  ought  to  worsliip  ;  and  sometimeB  the  same  who 
rehclhil  a^inst  Aristotle,  as  an  infallible  guide,  were  equally 
cx>ntiinuu:iouB  in  dealing  with  tlie  grmt  uiinies  of  literature. 
TasHoni  published  in  l(k)U  his  rHiservations  on  the  poems  of 
Petrarch.  They  are  not  written,  us  we  should  now  think, 
adversely  to  one  whom  he  professes  to  honour  above  all  lyric 
poets  io  the  world,  and  though  his  critical  remarks  are  some- 
what minute,  they  seem  hardly  unfair.  A  writer  like  Pe- 
tmrch,  whose  fame  has  boeii  raised  so  high  by  his  style,  is 
surely  amenatile  to  this  severity  of  examinatiou.  The  finest 
sonneti  Tassoni  generally  extols,  but  gives  a  preference,  on 
lln>  wliole,  to  the  odes ;  which,  even  if  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment, cannot  be  called  unfwr  upon  llie  author  of  both.*  Hn 
prodaoes  many  parallel  jtassages  from  the  Latin  poems  of 
Petrarch  hims)*lf,  as  well  as  from  the  ancients  and  from  the 
earlier  Italians  and  Provencals.  The  manner  of  Tassoiii  is 
often  humorous,  original,  intrepid,  satirical  on  his  own 
times;  he  wns  a  man  of  real  taste,  and  no  sorvile  worshipper 
of  names. 

11.  Galileo  was  less  just  in  his  observations  ujioii  Tosso. 

They  are  written  with  severity  and  sometimes  stt 
rMMu'oa  insulting  tone  towards  the  great  poet,  passing  over 
generally  tho  most  beautiful  verses,  tliough  he  some- 
times bestows  praise.     The  object  is  to  point  out  t)»c  imita- 
sft^  pj.  tions  of  Tasso  from  Ariosto,  and  l»is  general  infe- 
iMkuiuL    riorily.     The  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Writing 
hy  Sforza  Pallavidno,  the  historiim  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
piiblishetl  at  Home,  lOl^i,  is  a  work  of  general  criticism  con- 
tainii>g  many  good  remarks.     What  he  suys  of  imiuition  is 
worthy  of  being  compare*)  ^vitli  Ilurd  ;  though  he  will  be 
fonnd  not  to  have  anah'scd  the  subject  with  any  thing  like  so 
much  acuteuess,   nor  was  this  to  be  expected  in  his  age. 


*  Tulit  1«  rimr.  Inui  J  vent  ia>  gme-     qadlc.  she   po«t« 
mId  del  PclrattB  lu  Tiievfo  porta  j  ni>  la    ttxKro.  p.  iS. 
MondIi  fn  quanta  ■  ni  M  gtUt  Awmm 
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Pailavicirio  htm  nii  iiigvinous  remark,  tbat  vlcgnuce  of  style  U 
prixluced  by  short  metaphors,  or  awtafoi-ette  as  lie  calls  tbein, 
Avhitfh  give  U8  ft  more  lively  appnOieiisioii  of  au  object  than 
itK  proper  name,  'lliis  seems  to  mean  only  iuiigle  wurdx  Iii 
a  figurative  sense,  »»  opposed  to  phniscs  of  ttie  ^aa\E  kind. 
He  writes  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  is  an  accomplished  critic 
without  pedantry.  Sulfi  hm  given  rather  a  luug  analysts  of 
thi^  trtfatliic.*  The  same  u-riter,  treading  in  the  steps  of 
Coniiaui,  has  extolled  some  Ilaliaii  critics  of  this  period, 
who«e  writings  I  have  inner  seen  ;  Beiii,  autlror  of 
a  prolix  ronimentary  in  Latin  on  tlie  poetics  of  Aris-  ntixn 
totle;  Peregriiio,  not  inferior,  perhaps  to  Pallavi-  """" 
ciuo,  though  le»s  known,  whose  tlieories  are  just  and  deep, 
but  not  expr<^'!UMMl  with  suflictent  piTKpicuity  ;  and  Fioretti, 
who  a.<isumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Udeno  Nisiell,  and  pre- 
sided over  au  academy  at  Florence  denominat«<l  the  Apatisti. 
TTie  Progyninasmi  Poetici  of  this  writer,  if  we  may  l>elievc 
Salt),  ascend  to  ihnt  higher  theory  of  criticism  whidi  deduces 
its  rulee,  not  from  precedents  or  orbitrar}'  laivs,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  Imiuaii  mind,  and  has,  in  luodern  times,  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  KtttlK-tic,  t 

X"^.  In  tlie  same  class  of  polite  letters  as  these  Italian 
writings  we  may  place  the  Prwlusionea  Academicw  ihBi«io»« 
of  Famianns  Strada.  Tliey  are  agreeably  written,  "'""^ 
and  txMpeak  a  cultivated  tast«.  The  best  is  the  sixth  oS  tlie 
second  hook,  containing  tlie  imitations  of  six  Latin  poets, 
which  Addison  has  made  well  known  (as  I  hope)  to  every 
reader  in  tl»e  1  l.?tb  and  ll^th  numbers  of  tlie  Guardian.  It 
U  here  that  all  may  judge  of  this  happy  and  graceful  fiction  ; 
but  those  who  have  read  the  Latiu  imitations  themselves,  will 
perceive  that  Siradn  has  often  caught  the  tone  of  tlie  ancients 
witli  com>idernblv  felicity.  Lucau  and  Ovid  are,  perhaps, 
best  counterfeited,  Virgil  not  tjuile  so  well,  and  Lucretius 
woriit  of  the  six.  The  otlier  two  are  Statius  and  CUudian.t 
In  ulmost  ever)-  instance  tW  subject  chosen  is  appropriated 
to  the  ciiuravteristic  peculiarities  of  the  poet. 

13.  IIk  style  of  (Jongora  which  deformed  tin;  poetry  of 

•  VoL  xiiL  p.  4W.  nra  Autarum.  p.  tlS9>,  prwMa  the  Iml- 

t  CVniiuii,  Tu.  IM.    Salt,  ilil.  4».    uUoa  uT  C3«idua  *bo*c  tlw  toM,  but 
\   A  vtImt  (jiioted  IB  Bloiwt'*  Cvn-    thiaki  dl  sucIUiit. 
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Spain  L>xtcii(led  Ust  influenoc  ovur  prose.  A  HTiter  named 
Gruciau,  (it  seems  to  be  doubtful  wliicli  of  two 
g™^  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Balthazar,)  exeelied  Gongora 
himself  in  the  afleotatiou,  llie  rtliiiemeni,  the  ob- 
scurity of  ills  fttylv.  "  The  most  voluminous  of  his  works," 
says  ItouUrwck,  "  bi<ars  ttie  atlWted  litlv  of  Bl  Criticoii. 
It  is  nn  allegorical  picture  of  the  whole  course  of  human  life 
divided  into  Crisv^,  that  is,  sections,  according  to  fixed 
points  of  riew,  and  clotlied  in  the  formal  garb  of  u  pompous 
romance.  It  is  sciirccly  possible  to  open  any  page  of  this 
book  without  recognising  in  the  author  a  man  who  is  in 
many  respects  far  from  conmion,  but  who  from  the  ambition  of 
Iwing  entirely  uncommon  ia  thinking  and  writing  studiously 
and  ingeniously,  avoids  nature  and  good  taste.  A  profusion 
of  the  most  nniblguous  subtilties  expressed  in  o^icnlatious 
language  are  scattered  ihronghoiit  llie  work  ;  and  these  arc 
the  more  ott'en^ive,  in  consi'tjuencc  of  (heir  union  willt  ihv 
really  grand  view  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  nature  and 
his  Creator,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  treatise.  Gracian 
would  have  been  an  excellent  writer,  had  he  not  so  anxiously 
wished  to  be  an  extrnordiiiury  one."  • 

14.  'ilte  writings  of  Gracian  seem  in  gen«d  to  be  tliu 
quintessence  of  bad  taste.  'Hie  worst  of  all,  probably,  is  Kl 
Kroe,  which  is  admitted  to  be  almost  unintelligible  by  the 
number  of  far-fetched  expressions,  though  there  is  more  tliaii 
one  French  translation  of  it.  Kl  {wlitico  Fernando,  a  pane- 
gyric on  i'enlinand  the  Catholic,  seems  as  empty  as  it  is 
aRecled  and  artltieinl.  The  style  of  Gracian  is  always  pointed, 
emphatic,  full  of  that  which  looks  like  profundity  or  novelty, 
though  neitlier  deep  nor  new.  He  seems  to  ])ave  written  on 
n  maxim  he  recommends  to  the  man  of  the  worbl ;  "  if  h« 
desires  that  all  should  look  up  to  him,  let  him  permit  himself 
to  be  known,  but  not  to  be  understood."!  His  treatise  entitled 
Agudeza  y  arte  di  ingenio  is  a  system  of  concetti,  digested 
umier  their  dilFerent  heads,  and  selected  from  Latin,  ludiau, 
and  Spanish  writers  of  that  and  the  preceding  age.  It  is  said 
in  the  Biograpliio  L'nivemellc  that  this  work,  though  loo 
metaphysical,  is  useful  in  the  critical  history  of  literature. 


■  Hiit  ur  Sp«iitl>  l.il«ntutc  |>.  SS9. 
f  si   qairrr  qut  la    nviimo   lodtn. 


pvrmiiua  id  cooocimienKii  no  •  l«  rtna- 
prebcntion. 
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Gnician  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  Francff 
and  Kiigland, 

1.5,  The  general  taste  of  French  writers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  wc  have  seen,  wns  simple  and  lively,  full 
of  sallies  of  natural  wit  and  a  certain  archness  of  ob-  g« 
servacion,  hut  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities  of 
language  wliirli  the  study  of  the  aiieients  Uad  taught  men  to 
admire.  In  public  harangues,  in  pleadings,  and  in  sermons, 
these  characleristics  of  the  French  manner  were  eilJRT  intro- 
duced out  of  place,  or  gave  wav  ton  tiresome  pedantry.  Dii  V'air 
was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  more  elaborate 
and  elevated  diction.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  example 
be  gave.  In  1(J07  Iw  published  a  treatise  on  French  elo- 
quence, and  on  the  causes  through  which  it  had  remained  at 
80  low  a  point.  This  work  retales  chiefly  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  bar,  or  at  least  that  of  public  sjwahers,  and  the  cause« 
whicli  he  traces  arc  cliiefly  8uch  as  would  operate  on  that 
kind  alone.  But  some  of  bis  observations  are  applicable  to 
style  in  the  proper  sense  ;  and  his  treatise  lias  been  reckoned 
the  ttrst  which  gave  France  tlie  rules  of  gooii  writing,  and 
the  desire  to  practise  them.*  A  modem  critic  wlw  ceusure* 
the  Latinisins  of  Du  Vair's  style,  admits  that  his  treatise  on 
eloquence  makes  an  epoch  in  the  language.t 

16.  A  more  distinguished  era,   however,  is  dated  from 
1635,  when  the  tetters  of  Balzac  were  published.} 
There  had  indeed  been  a  fe^v  intermediate  works. 


*  Olbcn  JagnBtna  iln  8*nm  nir 
^m  kuuun  qui  nut  tniii  dv  ■■  (Mto- 
(li|u<'.  Thn  vnrk  ic  annslcd  lo  uni« 
«lHiuH  of  Bulkt.  GmJiH  bM  oopiod 
«r  ibriifid  Oitm,  wlihMii  iMoct  »t. 
k—wltifcuKui.  aiul  Ht  tivtjt  cwWuBjr 

f  NnlUuUM,  prAoe  mi  fEmnm 
da  PHnI,  p.  lAl. 

i  Hw  Mina  vrltn  fixM  on  UiU  a*  an 
ciKMh,  and  il  >■•  RRivnll*  tdmhUtd  in 
^«  HmnlMoitli  emXmtf.  the  cditur  tit 
BilnoV  Works  in  166S  By>,  ■fter 
tpcakjiis  o{  Ifac  unronnnl  UMv  of  the 
FrfBch  Ungiug*.  ruIlot|in»iiicial  Uioiu* 
ami  InsnrrtiH  pbratvi  M.  d>  Balnc  n( 
twau  m  M  lempi  dr  conAiiioo  a  d«  <Wv 
odb«,  oil  kmtii  In  teotera  ■|a'il  liuMtt, 
M  loulct  Id  action*  qu'U  wiUiidata  lul 

K 


daToitnl  Btre  m^Wty  oii  il  atoil  i  >« 
riMvr  du  U)H  la  nwilfa  ««  de  l«ui  IM  cl- 
erB{>lr*  ;  «t  oil  II  lu  poiniM  mnlm  i  taa 
biU  qu'<«  I'lSaiKnurt  d*  toiu  In  eliviiiinii 
faKlua,  oi  idanrlivc  dmi  U  bonim  niuiv 
^u'apr^  K  i'iii^  ouicrts  a  lui-mcinv.  11 
I'a  ounttc  an  drd,  ei  pout  lul  cl  pour 
in  min* ;  il  ;  ■  Ctit  cnucr  un  gnnd 
Bonibn  xfhvunnii  |^iiaa<  duni  U  iiuii  la 
guida  ct  Ic  RwdMr  i  M  ti  ta  Fniiicv  va!t 
■Uiourdliui  ■!»■  M>  foriniw  Muit  plus 
paliiiEtpliKrJcuUcnaiMSTiud'EaMigiM 
ct  d'ltalin.  U  5m  q«Wa  CO  itado  rii«»i 
DBor  i  M  grand  haame,  doot  t»  mhamt* 
lul  dut  Mm  en  vkitntlaa. . . .  Ia  nSro* 
afalI|{Miua  que  nou*  nittinf  1  M.  da  Mai- 
hall  I  puui  la  pofiw,  Dvut  ftKroai  i  H. 
ik  Baln«  pant  la  proaot  I)  tai  a  procrll 
dMbotaMM  dw  ttffn;  il  lui  a  donud 
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\vh\ch  contritnited,  though  now  little  known,  to  the  improi'e- 
ment  of  th«  lang-unge.  Among  ttiese  t)ie  trDiislatmii  of 
PIahis  by  Cocftl-teau  was  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  French 
style,  and  Vaugelas  refers  more  frequently  to  this  thnn  to 
any  ofher  book.  The  French  were  very  strong  in  transla- 
tions from  the  classical  n-ritera  ;  nnd  to  this  they  are  certainly 
much  indt-btfil  for  the  purity  iui<l  correctness  vrhioh  they 
reached  in  their  own  language.  These  translators,  however, 
could  only  occupy  a  secondary  place.  Ilalzac  himself  is'luirdly 
read.  "  'Hie  politu  world,"  it  was  said  a  hundred  j-ears  since, 
OuMHnu  "knows  nothiiij^  now  of  these  works,  which  were 
kta  ■luaai.  j^(^  jjj  dcligfit."  •  But  bis  writings  are  not  formed 
to  delight  those,  who  wish  either  to  he  merry  or  wise, 
to  laugh  or  to  learn  j  yet  he  has  real  excellencies,  besides 
thotu;  which  may  bo  deemed  relittive  to  the  age  in  wlitch  he 
came.  His  laiip;iiajre  is  polished,  hts  sentiments  are  jnst,  hut 
Bometiuies  common,  the  cadence  of  his  jwriods  is  harmonious, 
but  too  artitiHal  and  uniform ;  on  the  whole  he  approaches  to 
the  tone  of  a  languid  sermon,  and  leaves  a  tendency  to  yawn. 
But  in  his  time  aupcrliciul  trutlis  \vere  not  so  much  proscrilietl 
88  at  present ;  the  same  want  of  deptli  belongs  to  almost  all 
the  moralists  in  Itatinn  and  in  inudern  Lntin.  IJiilzac  is  a 
moralist  with  a  pure  heart,  and  a  love  of  truth  and  viftne, 
(somewhat  alloyed  by  the  spirit  of  flattery  towards  iwrsons, 
however  he  may  declaim  about  eonrts  and  courtiers  in  ge* 


it  1>  lIoilDCur  n  ic  U  fenr,  il  «  munlcu 
^iM  r^loquenco  doll  BTOir  tic*  arranli, 
•QaA  U*n  qua  k  nMnJipici  M  il  ■  i^ 
miiar  a  MlRiluinml  ettM  dlTcrnt^  do 
■am  «t  A)  mOtne**,  i)a'll  n'tat  imbii  da 
p)u*  lUlMcta  conMR  qti*  ealtii  d«  hm 
fanlM.  CM  «ii  pUfwU  Mu  In  niMi 
n««  tani  ^imlra  <t  *t  J  ■hi  qnU  n 
M—  rim  it  ra^l  ni  d*  bililo  (uim  wn 
rihvoun  Im.  l%i*  Ttfcanl  to  tha  cadcnM 
nf  hi*  {ivrtod*  h  tbMnctninic  of  Balac. 
ii  hat  not,  In  sonnal.  bcni  much  pnto- 
liml  ia  Fnno*.  DotvithMsuilinK  tetaa 
■plondid  favr^om,  ^MpMislIjr  in  B«» 
otL  Olivei  obMTTM.  Ikat  it  wm  (be 
pMwIiaT  gtary  of  Bklnc  U  hav«  dt«v> 
IIh  M^scitjr  i4  Ihr  lan||«mc  tat  thi* 
rtijrthm.  tiitl.  ila  l*A<*d.  Prui^ala*, 
f.  HI.  Bui  ha*  nol  l)u  Vati  mim  cUan 
■ho?  Mnfchdtniu  ai***  a  omcti  mora 
IMmJ  uukf  y  of  Balwc.   [1  **dt  pri*  i 


la  Icttra  It*  r«SenlOTM  do  Du  Vair  lur 
la  iroji  gnndo  baaicBS  da  Botnt  ^lii- 
qiinite.  n  »'tm  fumu  niw  huiM  idfc  ■ 
nudt  II  H  tRiinpt  d^bnrd  dwt  I'apptiM^ 
tjan,  MI  il  porta  dmi  la  ajla  cftiiuJalFO 
qui  doil  Mro  faaallicr  vt  l^t^r,  I'taiHura 
bypvttKiliqsf^  la  pampas  vt  I*  ninnhr*i 
qai  ng  ranviiM  qatei  pandn  iMclBina- 
lioni  (I  am  harangua  onloltin. .  .  .  Ot 
HtuA  dc  BaltaeeMitrlbua  peutomliDn 
aoce^ :  car  la  g«ut  n'fwit  |ia*  brra^  i 
Biait  U  aa  tcnif^  dan*  la  aoiW^  vt  en 
paiiuuiaal  aon  noinl  on  ■^poifoit  d«* 
pragrJ*  aoniblM  t|u'il  faiBMl  aroc  \'»fr. 
Co  THucil  li  prtocul  poui  lliiitoira  da 
oolrc  liii^iurc  a  vu  luujc  l*iB)n  unr 
vogue  mraonlinairr.  No*  plot  «i«n<la 
•Btourt  raroicnl  bicn  fRidM.  VoWin 
hli  a  taapruntl  ^clqaca  Idtaa. 
■  Ooujel,  1.  4S6. 


I 
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neral,)  a  competent  erudition  aiid  a  good  dtral  of  observation 
of  tb«  world.  In  bis  Aristippe,  addressed  to  Chri»liiw,  utd 
CAiisequt'iitly  a  late  work,  liu  deals  much  in  politiuil  priwepis 
autt  retiifirloi,  some  of  which  might  be  read  witli  advantage. 
But  be  was  accused  of  borroniug  his  thoughts  from  the  au> 
eients,  which  tbe  autlior  of  an  Apology  for  Balzac  oepms  not 
wholly  to  deny.  Tliis  npulogv  indeed  had  been  prodnoed  by 
a  boolc  on  tlte  Conformity  of  tbe  eloquence  of  M.  Balzac  with 
that  of  the  ancients. 

17*  The  letters  of  Balzac  are  in  twenty-seven  bookti ;  lliey 
begin  in  Hi'^0,  and  end  about  liiSS  ;  tbe  first  por-  hj^,^,„^ 
tion  having  appearrid  in  U'filS.  "  He  passed  all  his 
life,"  says  VigiieuI-jMarville,  "in  writing  letters,  without 
ever  caleiiing  the  right  characteristics  of  that  style."  •  This 
demands  a  jiecutiar  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression,  for 
want  of  which  lltey  neem  no  genuine  exponents  of  friendship 
or  gallantry,  and  hardly  of  polite;  mania'rs.  Ilis  wit  was  not 
free  from  |>edantry,  and  did  not  come  from  him  spontanea 
ously.  Hence  he  \v*s  little  fitted  to  addresis  ladies,  even  the 
Itamltnuillets  ;  and  indeed  lie  bad  acquired  so  laboured  and 
artificial  a  way  of  writing  letters,  ttiat  even  those  to  bis  sister, 
though  ajlectionate,  sm«l  too  much  of  the  lamp.  His  advo- 
cates admit  that  they  are  to  be  judged  ratlier  by  tbe  rules  of 
oratorical  tliaii  epistolary  composition. 

18.  In  tbe  moral  dissertations,  such  as  that  entitled  the 
Prince,  this  elaborate  manner  is  of  course  oot  less  discernible, 
hot  not  sn  unpleasant  or  out  of  place.  Balzac  baa  been  called 
die  father  of  the  French  bmguagc,  the  master  and  uKKlel  of 
the  grtnt  men  who  have  followt^l  him.  Bnt  it  is  confessed 
by  all  that  be  wanted  iIh-  line  taste  to  regulate  his  style  ac- 
cording to  tl>e  subject.  Mence  he  is  pompous  and  iutkted 
upon  ordinary  topii-s;  and  in  a  country  so  quick  to  seize  the 
ridiculous  as  bis  own,  not  all  his  nobleness,  purity,  and  vigour 
of  style,  not  the  passages  of  eloquence  which  we  often  Hnd, 
have  been  suflieient  to  redeem  him  from  tlie  sarcasms  of 
those  who  have  had  more  power  to  amuse.     TTie  alattliness 


•  MfluiKa   it    Uufraiiuc,   <ra1.  i  uaikr  ih*  uate  of  VigDro).HamlK 

p.  I3ii.     lie  addi.  lM>««nrsi,  tbM  Daliae  wbith  b*  ■Muattd,  VM  D'AlfMNW^  a 

tud  "unUhMputlMUtr  prntraalidlir  Bcavdletine  «/ Kmm. 
■Mm  hagut."  'hf  wiiicr  irhem  I  tfuatB 
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Iiowevor,  of  Balzac  is  lessoffenstive  and  extravapiiit  tlian  (he 
aiTbctci]  iDtensity  of  kaguage  wtiicli  tliitlitiguUhesi  i\\e  style  of 
th«  fircsciU  age  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  which  is  in 
fatt  a  much  worse  modification  of  tho  s»iiiv  fault. 

IJJ.  A  contemporary  and  rival  of  lialzne,  though  very  unlike 
in  most  respects,  was  Voiturc.  Both  one  und  tl)a 
other  were  received  with  friendship  and  admiration  id 
a  celebrated  society  of  Paris,  tlic  first  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  united  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  of  genius  iu 
one  circle,  thm  of  the  Hotel  R;iiiitniiiilU-I.  CiillKTine  de  Vivoiine, 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  lljimljouillL-t,  wns  the  owuer  of  this 
tmknsiou.  It  was  frequented,  during  the  long  period  of  her  life, 
by  all  that  was  distinguished  in  France,  by  Richelieu  and  Con<lc, 
as  much  as  liy  Conieille,  and  a  long  host  of  inferior  men  of 
letters.  The  hcirc^  of  this  family,  Julie  d'Angennes,  benu- 
tiful  and  highly  an-onipltshed,  became  ttte  central  star  of  so 
bright  a  gulaxy.  The  love  of  intellvctu.il  attainiticntis,  botli 
in  mother  and  daughter,  tlie  sympatliy  and  friendship  they 
felt  for  those  who  displayed  them,  as  well  as  their  Jiioriu 
worth,  ntust  render  their  names  respectjible  ;  but  these  were 
in  some  tneaaure  sullied  by  false  taste,  and  what  we  may 
consider  sn  liabitual  ntlectalioti  even  in  their  conduct.  Wc 
can  scarcely  give  another  name  to  the  caprice  of  Julia,  who, 
in  the  fashion  of  romance,  couii>elled  the  Duke  of  Montnusier 
to  carry  on  a  twelve  years*  courtship,  and  only  marrie<l  hint 
in  tliB  decline  of  her  beauty.  This  patient  lover,  himself 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  in  the  court  of  Louis  XiV., 
had  tunny  years  before,  in  lOS.'i,  present**!  her  with  what 
has  been  called  The  (garland  of  Julia,  a  collection  to  which 
the  poets  and  wits  of  Paris  had  rontrilnited.  Every  flower, 
represented  in  a  drawing,  had  its  appropriatd  little  poem,  and 
nil  conspired  to  (he  praise  of  Julia.* 

*20.  Voilure  is  chiefly  known  by  his  letters ;  his  otJier 
writings,  at  least,  are  inferior.  These  begin  about  Ki;^,  and 
are  addressed  to  Madame  de  Rambuuillet  and  tu  several 
other  persons  of  both  sexes.  Though  much  too  lat>oure(I  and 
affected,  they  are  evidently  th«  original  tyjw  of  the  French 


*  rTir«  copiei  <me  made  of  ibc  ailBittKl  to  are  ddhor.  tnit  m  a  remuk- 
CuiilaiuV  dc  JdIw;  but,  in  lb*  onud  able  ftrour.  Huot,  who  Ulh  u  UiU, 
iifle  ot  (bu  tUmbuulUMi,  aa  one  *■*    «ai  cti(.     Huetivu,  p.  lo4.  —  IMS-] 
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epistolary  school,  mctudiag  those  in  England  who  have 
formed  themseives  upon  it.  Pope  very  fre<]uenlly  imitated 
Voiture  ;  Walpolc  not  no  much  in  hia  g^tiicral  corri-siMtiidetiop, 
but  he  knew  hnw  to  f»ll  into  it.  'ilie  object  \vbs  to  say  what ' 
meant  little,  with  the  utmost  novelty  in  the  mode,  and  with 
the  most  ingenious  compliment  to  the  person  addressed  ;  so 
that  he  sliouli)  admire  iiiinsc^rlf,  and  admire  tlte  writer.  Tlipy 
are  of  course  very  tiresome  after  a  short  tinte  ;  yet  their  in. 
^enuit)-  is  not  without  merit.  TJalzar  is  more  solemn  and 
ui^ilied,  and  it  must  be  owned  thnt  lie  has*  more  menning. 
Voiture  seems  to  have  fancied  lliat  good  sense  spoils  a  man 
of  wit.  But  he  lias  not  so  much  wit  as  exprit;  and  his  letters 
serve  to  exemplify  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Pope,  in  ad- 
dressing ladies,  was  nearly  the  ape  of  Voiture.  It  was 
unfortunately  thought  necessary,  in  such  a  correspondence, 
«ither  to  aflect  despairing  love,  which  was  to  express  itself 
with  ail  jKJssible  gaiety,  or  where  love  was  too  presumptuous, 
as  with  the  Uanibouillets,  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  nonsensical 
flattery,  which  ^vna  to  be  rendered  tolernbl«  by  far-fetche<l 
turns  of  thought.  Voiture  has  the  honour  of  having  rendered 
this  style  fashionable.  But  if  the  bad  taste  of  others  luid  not 
perverted  hts  own,  Voiture  would  have  been  a  good  writer. 
His  letters,  especially  those  written  from  Spain,  are  some- 
times  truly  witty,  and  always  vivacious.  Voltaire,  who 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Voiture,  might  have  l>een  glad  to 
have  been  the  author  of  some  of  his  jeux  dVspril ;  titat,  for 
example,  addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Coiide  in  the  character 
of  a  pike,  founded  on  a  gnm«  wtK>rtf  the  prince  had  played 
that  fish.  We  should  remember,  also,  that  Voiture  held  his 
placu  in  good  society  u[>on  the  tacit  condition  that  he  should 
always  strive  to  t>e  witty." 

21.  But  the  Il6t«l  Itambouillel,  with  its  false  theories  of 

taste,  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  romances  ,^^, 

of  Scudery  and  Calprenedc,  and  encouraged  by  the  KnJ.ll' 

reeably  artificial  mnnnvr  of  Voiture,  would  have  ■*"^'"'" 


'  Nodiing^MjraOUMt,  could  be  marc 
npjioiitc  than  Bunc  and  Voiwrr.  I.'uii 
w  purtolt  loQjoan  nu  niUiDw,  l^atn 
tovjoun  au  d'UniL  L'on  annl  am  inu- 

SiuUon  SUrit  qvl  jMoU  do  ta  noUnw 
ana  In  Mcnndr«  ibww  i  I'antr^  on* 


uawgiMtioB  en>ou«,  qui  Ciinii  pnnd« 
k  Inula  tea  pcni^  ua  air  dc  gallanUrii 
■."un  mJRM  lonqu'U  loukilt  ph ' 
iuit  tmijoan  (me;    I'aati*,  daoi 
BiLximu  mini*  ttrttrntt,  tioaniit  k rir*.'^ 
Hln.  dc  rAvtdlmk.  p.  83. 
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prodiicwl,  in  all  pmlmbility,  but  a  transient  ofTcet.  A  far 
more  important  went  wm  (he  cstabiiahmciit  of  die  French 
Academy.  France  was  ruled  by  a  gn>at  niinititvr,  ivltu  loved 
Iter  glory  and  bis  own.  This  ii«Wd  has  been  common  to 
many  nlatesmen,  but  it  wan  a  moro  peculiar  honour  to 
Riohelieut  that  be  Mt  the  dimity  which  letters  confer  on  a 
nation.  He  was  liimself  not  di-iiciftit  in  litvniry  ta^t«  ;  his 
epistolary  Atyte  is  manly  and  not  without  elegance ;  he  wruto 
theology  in  m»  owu  Daoiis  and  history  in  that  of  Mtseray ; 
but,  what  is  mo<>t  to  tlw  present  purpose,  bis  rcnmrkalilts 
fondness  for  the  theatre  led  him  nut  only  lo  invent  Huhjects 
for  otber  poets,  but,  as  it  Ims  beuii  believed,  to  compose  one 
forjiotlen  trapi -comedy,  Mirame,  without  asitistance.*  He 
svuiliHl  himself,  fortunately,  of  an  upportutiily  nhidi  niniost 
ever^  statesman  would  have  disregarded,  to  found  the  most 
iltuHlriuus  institution  in  l)>e  annals  of  polite  literature. 

2'^.  The  French  Academy  sprang  from  a  private  society 
of  men  of  letters  at  Paris,  who,  about  tlie  year  1(>^,  agreed 
to  meet  oniren  weetc,  as  at  an  ordinary  visit,  conversing  on  all 
subjects,  and  especially  on  literature.  SucJi  among  them  as  were 
authors  communicated  tlitir  works,  anil  luid  tlie  advantage  of 
fn-e  and  fair  criticism.  This  continued  for  three  or  four  yenrs 
with  such  harmony  luid  mutual  satisfaction,  that  the  old  men, 
who  rememl>ered  this  period,  says  their  historian,  Fellssoii, 
looked  back  upon  it  as  a  golden  age.  Tlicy  were  but  nine 
in  number,  of  whom  (iombauld  antl  Chapelaln  are  the  only 
names  by  any  means  famous,  and  tlicir  meetings  were  at  first 
very  private.  More  by  degrees  were  added,  among  otliers 
J3oisroi>ert,  a  favourite  of  Itichelieu,  who  liked  to  hear  from 
him  the  news  of  the  town.  The  OirdinBl,  pleased  with  tl>e 
account  of  tliis  society,  suggested  tlveir  public  establishment. 
This,  it  is  said,  wtu  unplea^ng  to  every  one  of  tliem,  nud 
some  pro[)oscd  to  refuse  it;  but  the  consideration  that  tlie 
offers  of  such  a  man  were  not  to  be  slighted  overpowered  their 
modesty ;  and  they  consented  to  become  a  royal  institution. 
They  now  enlarged  their  numbers,  created  officers,  and  begun 
to  keep  regi-iters  of  their  proceetJings.  'I'hese  records  com- 
mence on  March  IS.  IfiSl',  and  are  the  Ixisis  of  Pelisaon's 
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bistoiy.     Tlie  nsme  of  French  Acattcmy  wits  chosen  after 

somA  ddiberntion.     They  were  establistted  by  letters  iMitent 

jio  Janaary,  l^Vi  ;  which  the  parliamepi  of  Paris  enregis- 

Jlerec!  with  great  reluctance,   requiring  not  only  n  letter  from 

Ricttelieit,   but  an  expre»)  order  from  the  l<rn£r ;  and  wheu 

^tbis  was  romplftwl  in  July,  1G37,  it  wn»  with  a  aingTilar 

roviBo  that  the  Academy  should  nieildle  with  nothing  but  the 

lembi.-llii«hm«tit  and  improveuii-nt  of  tliv  French  language,  and 

'such  books  aa  might  bfi  written  by  themaelves,  or  by  others 

■who  Hhoidd  desire  their  interference.     This  teamed  body  of 

lawyers  had  some  jealousy  of  the  innovntiuns   of  Hichelieu  ; 

and  one  of  them  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  satire  of  Juvena], 

where   the  senate,  after  oeasing  to    bear  its  i»art  in  public 

aSairs,  was  cnnsiille^l  about  the  sauoe  for  a  turhot.  * 

'•■iS.  The  professed  object  of  tlic  Academy  was  to  purify 
the  lanffnacre  from  vulvar,  technical,  or  ignorant 
os-iges,  mir!  to  establish  a  fixed  standard.  Iho  ■■,'*„'™** 
Academicians  undertook  to  guard  M-mpulously  the 
correctness  of  their  own  works,  examining  the  ai^uments,  the 
tnetbod,  ttie  style,  the^rueture  of  each  particular  word.  It  u'bs 
proposed  by  one  tliat  they  should  swt-ar  not  to  use  any  word 
whicJi  had  been  rejected  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  Tbey  sooii 
began  to  labour  in  their  vocjilion,  always  bringing  wonls  to 
tile  test  of  gooti  usage,  and  deddtng  accunlingly.  'Hinte 
decisions  are  recorded  in  tticir  registers,  'llieir  number  was 
fixed  by  ilic  Ii'lters  patent  at  forty,  having  a  director,  chaii- 
nllor,  and  secretarj- ;  die  two  former  changed  every  two, 
afterwards  every  three  months,  tl»c  last  chosen  for  life.  'n>ejr 
tread  diacoursea  weekly  ;  which  by  tlie  titles  of  some  that 
tPclisson  has  given  us,  seem  rather  trifling  and  iu  the  style 
of  tlie  Italian  Academies ;  hut  this  practice  tvas  soon  disuKinl. 
Ttu^r  more  important  and  ambitious  occupations  were  to 
ctmnpile  a  dictionary  antl  a  grammar :  Ctia^K-kiin  di'ew  up  the 
acbeinc  of  the  former,  in  which  it  was  determined,  for  t)»e 
sake  of  bre\-itj',  to  gi%'e  no  quotations,  but  to  form  it  from 
about  twenty-six  good  autliors  in  prose,  and  twenty  in 
verse.  \'nugelas  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of 
this  work. 
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24.  TTie  Acailcmy  wm  siihjfirtcil,  in  its  very  infancy,  to  a 
severe  trial  of  that  iiterwr)-  Intcgjity  without  wliich 
such  an  institution  can  only  escape  from  bwng  per- 
nicious to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  l»ecoining  too 
despicable  and  iHtious  to  produce  mischief.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  tJie  Cid,  Rirh«)ieit,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong-  pn> 
judice  n^iiiist  it,  in^^istetl  tliat  thi-  Academy  should  publish 
their  opinion  on  this  play.  Th<?  more  prudirnt  port  of  that 
body  wer«  very  loth  to  declare  themselves  at  so  early  a  period 
of  their  own  existence  ;  but  the  Cardinal  was  not  npt  to  lake 
excnses ;  and  a  committee  of  throe  was  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  Cid  itself  and  (he  observations  upon  it  which 
Scudery  hatJ  already  ptililished.  I'ive  months  eJapsed  before 
the  Sentimenx  dc  I'Academie  Fnm^nise  sur  la  Tragedie  dit 
Cid  were  made  pubUc  in  November,  1(>^.*  These  are  ex- 
pressed with  much  respect  for  Corneille,  and  profess  to  be 
drawn  up  with  his  assent,  as  well  as  at  the  instance  of 
Scudery.  It  has  been  not  uncommon  to  treat  this  criticism 
ns  a  servile  liomage  to  power.  But  a  perusal  of  it  \viJI  not 
lead  us  to  confirm  so  severe  a  reproach.  The  Sentimens  de 
I'Academie  are  drawn  up  with  great  good  Betise  and  dignity, 
llie  spirit  indeed  of  critical  ortiioiloxy  is  ap]iarent;  yet  this 
was  surely  pardonable  in  nn  age  when  the  violation  of  rules 
had  as  yet  produced  nothing  but  such  pieces  as  those  of 
Hardy.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Aristotle  when  we  have  a 
Shakspcaru;  but  Aristotle  formed  his  rules  on  the  practice 
of  Sophocles.  The  Academy  cmnld  not  have  done  better 
than  by  inculcating  the  soundest  maxims  of  criticituu,  but 
they  were  a  tittle  too  narrow  in  their  application.  The  par- 
ticular judgments  which  they  jklss  on  each  scene  of  the  play, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  style,  seem  for  the  most  part  very 
just,  and  such  as  later  critics  have  generally  adopted  ;  so  tliut 
we  can  really  see  little  ground  for  the  allegation  of  undue 
compliance  with  the  Cardinal's  prejudices,  except  in  tlie 
frigid  tone  of  their  praise,  and  in  their  omission  to  proclaim 
that  a  great  dramatic  genius  had  arisen  in  France-t     But 


*  MiMon.  Tb«  piinltd  edition  Iwan 
IlitdWoof  ISS8. 

f  Tbcf  ocmcl  udo  f>T  ujing  thii  iii 
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<rt  tn  Tthjoieim  de  \tM  pauion*,  ]>  Kmcc 
Ft  In  d^licalast  dc  [>luui>un  At  an  pcn- 
tiet.  ti  «rt  tgrHaatix  inctplinblt  qui  m 
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this  is  80  inucfi  the  ronimon  vice  or  Uinduess  of  cnUcs,  that 
it  may  have  sprung  li-ss  fruni  iKiseness,  than  from  a  fear  to 
coniproniisie  tlwir  own  superiority  by  V'ulgar  admiratioa. 
The  Aca<li.'iiiy  had  great  pr«.'tfii:tioiiSi  and  Ck>ru<;illo  was  not 
yet  tlic  Cunieille  of  France  and  of  the  world. 

25.  Gibert,  Goujct,  and  othvr  writers  (.•nuDivratc  several 
works  on  tlw  grammar  of  the  French  language  in 
this  perio4l.  But  tliey  were  supersedud,  and  we 
uiay  almost  luiy  that  an  era  was  mitde  in  tlie  na- 
tional literature,  by  the  publication  of  VaugeKi-s,  Iteniarrjucs 
sur  la  Languv  Fran^nisi',  in  1<>11I.  Thomas  Corucilli*,  who, 
OS  well  as  Fatru,  published  notes  ou  Vaugelas,  observes  that 
the  language  has  oidy  been  written  with  politeness  ttincc  iho 
np{)carauce  of  tltese  remarks.  They  were  not  at  first  re- 
ceived with  general  approbation,  and  wnie  even  in  later 
times  ttionght  them  too  sempulous;  but  they  gnidualiy 
became  of  established  authority.  Vaugelas  is  always  clear, 
modest,  and  ingenuous  iu  stating  his  opiuiou.  His  remarks 
are  S'VJ  in  number,  no  gross  fault  being  noticed,  nor  any 
one  wliteh  Is  not  fotiod  in  good  authors.  He  seldom  men- 
tions thos*'  whom  he  censures.  His  test  of  correct  language 
is  the  ntanui-r  of  S]M«king  in  use  with  the  best  |)art  (la  plus 
saine  jwirtie)  of  tlk'  court,  conformably  with  the  manner  of 
writing  in  the  bettt  part  of  contemporary  authors.  Ikit 
though  we  must  have  recoursti  to  gooa  authors  in  order  to 
establish  an  indisputably  good  usage,  yet  tlie  court  contri- 
butes incomparably  more  than  books ;  tlie  consent  of  the 
latter  being  as  it  were  the  aeal  and  confirmation  of  what  is 
spoken  at  iMurt,  and  deciding  what  is  there  doubtful.  And 
those  who  study  the  best  authors  get  rid  of  many  faults  com- 
mon  at  court,  and  aotuire  a  peculiar  purity  of  style.  None, 
however,  can  disjwnse  with  a  knowlcflge  of  what  is  reckoned 
good  language  at  court,  unce  much  that  is  s|>oken  there  mil 


ootuIiUnblo  (Dlra  In  pCKtnca 
4»  ce  gsnro  i|ai  out  I*  |^ua 
it  MllrfWlioli.  Si  I'mtcur  n« 
doit  pM  tout*  m  nfpvUliua  1  ion  miiite 
il  ns  U  dral  pM  tOlUe  i  aoo  bonliBut,  ul  !■ 
[*  ltd  a  U  UH«  libfnlu  P"ut  ri- 
-  U  Ibttanaii  ■)!«  Iiitntt^  [mdi^c. 
Tlie  Ataileinf  Jwtly,  ia  ni}  opinian. 


falanic  fomclllo  lor  nikinf;  Chnnvna 
tuuwiit  tu  inait]'  ItiMliieue  tbs  taaneiaj 
Iliit  liw  liiiil  LiUol  tin  Ctlim.  Cal>  •■»• 
poHC  toulv  •art*  di  cranio,  «t  li«  pnit 
inuicnililaliloiiieni  lonibrt  diiu  l*inir 
IU9I1  iciilcmepl  d'unc  ugc  fillr,  nuii  d'une 

S'  MroU  Iu  ptu»  dcpiiutlli!  il'Iiuain'Ut  ft 
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hardly  bo  fonnd  in  books.  In  n-ritincr  it  vs  otberwise,  and 
he  Admits  that  the  study  of  good  authors  will  enahie  us  to 
writ«  well,  though  we  shall  write  .still  better  by  koowing 
how  to  Hpeak  well,  ^'«ufrelas  tells  us  tlut  bis  knowledj^e 
was  acquired  by  long  practice  at  court,  and  by  the  couversa' 
tion  of  Cardiual  Perron  aud  of  Coefll-tcau. 

^.  La  Mothe  le  ^'ayer  in  bis  (^onaidtirations  sur  I'Klo- 
tdWwi*  quvnoe  Fran^oisv,  lOhJ,  has  endeavoured  to  Htt-tir  u 
i>T«r«.  niijdji^  coarse  l>etweeQ  the  old  and  the  new  school)! 
of  French  Dtyle,  but  with  a  marked  deiu're  to  withstand  tlie 
latter.  He  blames  Do  Voir  for  the  strange  and  barbarous 
words  he  employs.  He  lan^tis  also  at  the  nicety  of  tliu^  who 
were  bc^nning  to  object  to  a  number  of  <ximmon  French 
words.  One  would  not  use  the  conjunction  (Jar  ;  against 
which  foliy  Lc  Vaycr  wrote  a  separate  treatise.  *  H«i  de- 
fends the  use  of  quotations  iu  a  difiereut  language,  which 
some  purists  iu  I-rt.'Jicii  Htyle  tmd  in  horror.  Ikit  this  trea- 
tise seems  not  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  and  it  is  very 
dift'usc. 

27.  Two  French  writers  oiay  be  reckoned  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  chapter,  who  are,  front  the  nature  of 
■MKhHsr  their  works,  nut  cencr^lv  known  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  whom  1  <'annot  reler  witii  amtoliite 
propriety  to  thi^  rather  than  to  the  ensuing  [M.'riod,  uxcvjit 
by  a  certain  character  and  ntanner  of  writing,  wbicli  belongs 
more  to  the  antecedent  Uian  the  later  moiety  of  tlw  seven- 
teenlli  century.  These  were  two  hkiv^'cn*,  Pairu  imd  Le 
Maisire.  'Hie  pleadings  of  Patru  appear  to  me  excellent  in 
their  particular  line  of  forensic  elotjuence,  adtlressed  to  intvl. 
ligent  and  experienc<'d  judges.  They  greatly  resemble  what 
are  called  tlw  private  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  tliose  of 
Lysias  and  Isidus,  especially,  perhaps,  tite  last.  No  ambi- 
tious ornameni,  no  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  no 
hold  figures  of  rhetoric,  are  j>erniitted  in  the  Attic  severity 
of  this  style ;  or,  if  the}-  ever  occur,  it  is  to  surprise  us  as 
things  rntlter  uncommon  in  the  place  where  iheyapiiear  tluin 
in  themselves.     Patru  does  not  even  employ  the  exor<lium 


*  tHa  ma  GiHobdrrUlA  In  whcvc 
iirnium*  runuiwc.  I%)t«uiHlrv,  it  It  «iM 
tbat  tfaii  word  onlf  occun  Uirc*  ttnm  i 


■  dinOKTMy  vllldi  JMt  mH  honour  to 
the  pcnea  who  took  lli«  piim  to  male 
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usiiaI  in  speefilies,  but  mshes  instaDlan«ousljr,  Uiougfi  always 
perspicuously,  iuto  his  slatciuviit  of  tlie  case.  In  tlie  eyes  of 
Diany  iliLs  is  no  eloqueace  at  all,  and  it  requires  perhap;* 
some  taste  for  li^al  reasoning  to  enter  fully  into  its  merit. 
But  the  (ireek  orators  are  maulers  wlioni  a  modem  lawyer 
nevd  not  blusli  to  follow,  and  to  follow,  as  Pntru  did,  in  their 
respect  for  the  tribunal  they  addressed.  They  spoke  to 
nuber  a  numerous  body  of  judges ;  but  those  were  Alhc- 
oians,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  tJie  best  and  most 
upright,  the  salt  of  that  vicious  dly.  IVtru  again  9{>okc  to 
tfa«  pftrliainent  of  Paris,  men  too  well  vcrned  in  the  ways  of 
law  and  justice  to  he  the  dupes  of  tinkling  sound.  He  is 
therefore  plaiu,  lucid,  well  arranged,  but  uot  emphatic  or 
impetuous ;  the  subjects  of  his  puhtislii'd  sjweches  would 
not  admit  of  such  qualities ;  though  J'ittru  is  said  to  have 
employed  on  some  occasions  the  burning:  words  of  the  high- 
est oratory.  His  style  has  always  Ireen  reckoned  purely  and 
rigidly  Prench ;  but  I  have  b««!U  led  rather  to  prai^  wlmt 
has  struck  me  in  the  substance  of  his  pleading;  which, 
whether  read  at  this  day  in  Fmucc  or  not,  are,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  lan'yers,  like  tlioste  to 
which  I  have  com|tared  them,  the  strictly  forensic  portiou  of 
C«r«:k  oratory.  In  some  spw^chea  of  Patru  which  are  more 
geuL-rully  pnUTttnl,  th»t  on  his  own  reception  in  the  Auideiny, 
and  one  complimentary  to  Christina,  it  Ims  seemed  to  nie 
titat  he  falls  very  short  of  his  judicial  style  i  the  ornaments 
are  common-place,  and  such  us  belong  to  the  |}aneg\Tical 
department  of  oratory,  in  all  ages  less  important  and  valuable 
tlian  the  other  two.  It  should  be  added,  tliat  Patru  was  not 
only  one  of  tlte  purest  writers,  but  one  of  the  best  critics 
whom  France  ponessed.  * 

^8.  The  forensic  speeches  of  Le  Maistre  are  more  clo- 
queut,  in  a  popular  ttcusc  of  the  word,  more  ardent,   M^orLr 
metre   imaginative,   than   those  of  Patru  ;   the  one  *"'•"* 
nddresses  the  judges  alone,  the  other  has  a  view  to  the 
BUflienee ;   the  one  seeks  the  success  of  his  cause  alone,  the 

•  FvnmUnfacf  Strain hiilloinmM  kaipia.     Y«t  tlwr  •«•  dm  fnneli  ibcnnc 

Ohutm  de  Fnune.  ml  ii.  pi  Cti.     Sm  Uurtr  jmn  uU— m  imkIi  had  (1m  Urn- 

|iliiid<i;t*«  trnm  nwm  mgaunLM  dc  gwffc  ohan^MJ.  m  to  tuki  at  wrftli^ 

oieAiit  pom  4ti\tK  eciinlwwM  to  nutrc  within  thai  ikiMk 
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oth«r  that  and  tiia  own  glory  together.  The  one  wilt  be 
niore  prized  by  tl)«  lovers  of  legal  reasoiiiug,  tlic  otiier  by  tlie 
ninjonty  of  roaiikimi.  TIk;  one  more  reminds  us  of  the  orations 
of  Deiuo6tl)eiie8  for  his  private  ciient:^  the  olhi-r  of  thosv  of 
Cicero.  Le  Maistre  is  fervid  oud  brilliuDt,  lie  hurries  lis  with 
him ;  iu  all  his  pleadings  warmth  is  his  first  charactcristicr 
;iii<i  a  certaiu  elegance  Is  the  s«!ond.  In  the  ptm-er  of  stabe- 
meut,  I  do  not  jK'iceivt!  ttiac  he  is  inferior  to  Patru  i  both 
are  excellent.  Wherever  great  moral  or  Kodot  topics,  or  ex- 
tc-tisivi*  views  of  history  and  human  nature  can  be  empliiyed, 
Le  Maistre  has  tliL-  udvuntagu.  Buth  are  concise,  rL-latively 
to  the  common  verbosity  of  the  bar ;  but  Le  Maistre  has 
much  more  that  might  be  retrenched  ;  not  llitit  it  is  nnlun. 
dan!  in  expression,  but  unnecessary  in  substance.  'J'liis  is 
owing  to  his  ambitious  dispbiy  of  general  erudition  ;  his  <)uo- 
tations  are  too  frequent  nud  too  omamentnl,  partly  drawn 
front  the  ancients,  but  more  from  the  lathers.  Ambrose,  in  fact, 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  Dasll,  and  Gregory,  were 
the  models  ivhoiu  the  writers  of  this  age  were  accuKtomed 
to  study ;  and  hence  thty  are  often,  and  Le  Maistre  among 
the  rest,  too  apt  to  declaim  ivliere  they  should  prove,  and  to 
uau  arguments  from  analogy,  rather  striking  to  tlie  common 
hearer,  timn  likely  to  weigh  much  with  a  tribunal,  lie 
has  less  simplicity,  less  purity  of  taste  than  Pnlru ;  his  ani- 
mated languitgc  would,  in  our  courts,  be  frequently  effective 
with  a  jury,  but  would  seem  too  indefinite  and  common-place 
to  tliL-  judgi.'^  i  we  should  crowd  to  hear  Le  Mnisire,  wc 
should  be  compelled  to  decide  with  Patru.  They  are  Iwth, 
however,  very  superior  advocates,  and  do  great  honour  to  tho 
tVench  bar. 

aO-  A  sensible  improvement  in  the  general  style  of  Englisli 

i_^„,^    writers  hud  come  on  before  the  expiration  of  the 

ESlil      sixteenth    century ;    the   rude  and   rough   phrases, 

""■         sotnctimett  almost   requiring  u   glossary,   which  lie 

OS  spots  of  rust  on  tlie  pages  of  l^thncr,  Grafton,  Aylnier, 

or  even  Ascharii,  Iiad  bi-en  chiefly  (wlished  away  ;  if  we  meet 

in  Sidney,   Hooker,  or  the  prose  of  Spenser,   with  obsolete 

expressions  or  forms,  we  find  none  tliat  are  ia  tlie  least  onin- 

tdtlgible,  none  that  give  us  offence.      Iliit  to  this  next  [wrjod 

belong  most  of  those  whom  wc  commonly  reckon  our  old 
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English  writers ;  men  often  of  audi  sterling  worth  for 
their  nen»e,  that  wc  might  r«ad  tlictii  with  little  n^rd  to 
their  limguage,  yet,  in  some  instances  at  least,  possessing 
much  tliat  deniaiuls  uraisc  in  tliis  respect.  They  «re  gene- 
rally Dervoutt  and  cfieclive,  copious  to  redundancy  in  their 
command  of  words,  apt  to  employ  what  seemed  to  them  orna- 
ment with  much  iniagimttiun  rattier  tli:in  judicious  taste, 
yet  seldom  d^enerating  into  common-place  and  indefinite 
phrasenlogj'.  They  have,  however,  many  defects ;  some  of 
them,  es|ieeially  the  most  learned,  are  full  of  pedantry,  and 
deform  their  [lages  by  an  excesitive  and  preposterous  mixture 
of  Latinisms  «?iknown  before*  ;  at  other  limes  we  are  dis- 
guHted  by  colloquial  and  even  vulgar  idioms  or  proverbs  ; 
nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  the^e  opposite  blemishes  nut  only 
in  the  same  autlior,  but  in  the  same  passages.  Their  [K-riods, 
except  in  a  very  few,  are  ill-constructed  and  tediously  pro- 
longed ;  their  ears  (again  with  some  exceptions)  seem  to 
have  been  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  rhythmical  prose  ;  grace 
iscomntonty  wanting,  and  their  notion  of  the  artifices  of  style, 
wlien  tl>ey  thought  »t  all  about  tlicm,  wim  not  congenial  to 
our  own  language.  IIiih  may  be  deemed  a  general  description 
of  the  English  writers  under  James  and  Qiarles  ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  most  famous,  and  who 
may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  deemed  to  modify  this  censure. 
SO.  I  will  begin  with  a  passage  of  very  considerable 
beauty,  which  is  here  out  of  its  plaa',  since  it  was  e„i^ 
written  in  the  year  l.'iftS.  It  is  found  in  the  Apo-  *^'**"' 
logy  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  published  among  the  works  of 
Lord  liaeon,  and  passing,  I  sup{H>se,  commoidy  for  his.  It 
seems  nuvcrtlielesH,  in  my  judgment,  far  more  prolmbiy  ge- 
nuine.  We  have  nowhere  in  our  early  writers  a  flow  of 
words  so  easy  and  graceful,  a  structure  so  harmonious,  a 
series  of  antilltcses  so  spirited  without  aileciation,  an  abtwrnce 
of  qtiaintness,  pedantry,  and  vulgarity  so  truly  gentleman- 
like, a  |iaragraph  so  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his 
age.  lliis  could  not  have  come  from  IJaeon,  ivho  never 
divested  himself  of  a  certain  didactic  fornuklity,  even  if  he 


•  In  Pnte*  adiliaa  of  BUhop  IIiU'i 
mniv  *■  tin*  ft  glowarj  Ot  uaonikl 
wcpftlt  cmplojrd  by  Mm.     Tlwy  ainonni 
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could  \vave  couiiterfeitcd  tliat  chivalrous  g;cnerosity  which  it 
wus  not  in  lib  nature  to  feel.  It  is  the  lauguoge  of  a  soldier's 
heart,  with  tliu  unstudied  grace  of  a  nuble  courtier.* 

31.   Kiiolles,  already  known  by  a  spirited  translation  of 

fiudiu's  Co  1 1)  I)  I  oil  wealth,  publislit^d  in  UtlUa  copious 
utNwiut   Uiiitorv  of  th«  Turks,  brini;iui;  down  his  iiarrativo 

to  th<!  most  recent  tunes.  Johnson,  in  a  pa)M.-r  ul 
the  Rambler,  has  g:ivi;u  him  the  superiority  over  all  English 
historians.  "  He  has  displayed  all  tlw  excellencies  tliat  nar- 
ration can  admit,  lli't  style,  thou;^h  somewhat  obscured  by 
time,  and  vitiated  by  iulse  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated, 
and  clear.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  autlior  into  oIh 
acurity  but  the  reiiiolwte^s  and  barlwrily  of  llie  people  wtwse 
story  he  relates,  it  setdorii  tmppens  that  nil  circuiustani-es 
concur  to  happiness  or  fame.  The  nation  which  produced 
this  great  h)i«tCHrian  has  the  grief  of  seeing  Ins  genius  em- 
ployed upon  u  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject;  and  that 
writer  who  might  have  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name  by  a 
history  of  his  own  couutry,  has  exposed  hiiiuMtlf  to  the  danger 


•  *■  A  word  fat  mj  JViendahip  with 
tbtcliicf  men  or  nciion,  and  Utout  g«- 
tUtnUj  to  lh«  mun  ot  viir;  mid  then  t 
(I01I1U  10  U^tftr  itiiiia  ubjvcliun.  wlijdt  U 
m}'  crmtinie  of  tUe  tmty  in  litiuL  l-'ur 
nuMt  of  llii-in  tiisl  ■((<  Ki-uucttRl  liiv 
chif^  nktn  of  a?1Jot>,  t  di>  confpw*   1  do 

■  •ntif*!)'  \avt  Ui<™,  Tlicy  linic  boon  injr 
)aDiu|i«iiiiii>  boUi  Bbcood  and  U  hamri 
Kmu  ef  Ui«m  b«|p»  the  vni*  wlUi  ini'. 
moat  h>v«  hftd  pUe*  tjiidcr  fMi\  and 
imaj  bava  bad  n*  ■  wUim«  of  Ibsii 
riring  &Mn  wptauui  ticuHDintt,  and 
prinMmcn  lo  thoKchari^whlclidDec 
by  thrlf  lirrae  iho;  Ime  obtained.  Nov 
ttut  1  liaiT  Ulcd  Ihcm.  I  iruuld  cIiutHc 
Ibum  for  frivndts  't  t  Imd  tbvm  nttt  j  ttr. 
Strv  I  bad  ttiod  thmci,  God  by  b>*  pro. 
r  ndOM*  alimc  ihtrin  lor  tav.    1  lot*  Ibcm 

•  aiae  own  ukc  i  for  I  And  nr«Ant« 
I  thai*  Mnnrulion.  iirong  iialirinrn  in 

Uwr  employ  Tiiviilh  with  niv,  uid  livptiU 
nm  in  Ibsir  friciidahip.  I  Iotv  ihnn  Ibr 
ttmr  riituo^  nkn  «n<l  fn  their  g>ou- 
n^  of  mind  i  (for  liillc  minds,  Ihougb 
natcr  ■»  hiU  of  liniHv  «ui  b«  but  ■  Ihttc 
vlttiMB*))  attd  for  thilr  anat  undai. 
aUeJaag ;  te  to  undmtaniT iitUn  thiii|> 
or  lblii]t«  ni>t  of  »uj,  h  litUo  bctl^  Ibiin 
lo  undtrswid    aotliiiij   M   nil,      I    toi* 


IbomftiTllKdr  aOiMtioui  Ibr  Hlf-loTiii^ 
mcin  Ion  oia«w  ploiaurc,  and  ptoilt ;  bill 
IhtJ  thai  lore  paiiia.  danf|;<ir.  and  ftm*. 
>huw  iliHt  ItwT  luYt  iiiiblic  |>roBl  oiura 
llmu  Ili«'iii%«lt4?^  I  ]r»u  tTicm  Ibr  my 
tiiunlif  V  Bika  I  lut  Ihpy  *r*  Etigtaoil^ 
bcM  armniii  of  defence  and  WHipoai  of 
ollbncc.  If  we  may  baicjwaoc,  t!>c<i  liuvc 
pUKbuMl  IE ;  if  »a  niiMI  have  mr.  Ilivy 
mijit  maiiafjii  iL  Vtft  wbilii  wir  aro 
dotiblful  Hiid  m  Irfaly  wv  inuil  tnluv 
ouncltva  by  what  inaybi  ione,  and  Itie 
<D«my  wiU  Tiluc  Ul  by  whai  balli  beta 
done  by  our  chief  nirn  of  arlinn. 

"  Tliat  KRii«ally  1  an  alfivlcd  M  tlia 
mlw  at  war,  ii  nlmuld  not  iMin  itrmije 
to  any  nwiaiiablc  man.  Every  man  doih 
U>n>  thcu  of  hii  own  profoaion.      Tba 

KKjudgvt  bvnnr  (he  iluiliinli  uf  Iha 
;  Uitr  nrv^Eviid  bivbopii  ibi^  l^bfinrrTn 
in  tin  DuniMryi  uit  I  (lincu  twr  Ibla. 
Jc«»y  halh  ytorly  u»«i  my  miut  in  her 
laic  aetiont)  muil  reckon  myfclf  In  iho 
number  ufbci  oicd  ofwtr.  Uefiire  adien^ 
pruiidcutL'  mak^  mv  thtrUli  thvra  fbf 
wbat  thi-y  mrt  do;  in  :ir(i']ii,  ncccwiity 
makvH  mil  valnr  ihi-m  for  ilii-  Knie*  Ihey 
do;  will  ancr  nttiou,  L'lpi'twnco  and 
tlunkAllnew  nuke  me  luv*  llivm  tot  lli« 
■ctvica  Ibty  biTo  don*-" 
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of  oblivion  by  recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions  of  which 
Done  desire  to  be  informed."  '  The  8Mhject,  however,  ap- 
[>eart.>d  to  Kiio)l(.-»,  and  I  know  not  how  wc  cnn  sny  errone- 
ously, one  of  the  mont  splendid  lliat  he  enuld  have  selected. 
It  was  the  rise  and  gtx>wt}i  of  a  mighty  nation,  second  only 
to  Itonie  in  the  constanev  of  sucress,  and  in  thv  ntit^nilnde 
of  empire  ;  a  nation  tierce  and  terrible,  lite  present  scourge 
of  half  Christendom,  and  though  from  our  remoteness  not 
very  formidable  to  ourselves,  still  one  nf  which  not  the 
bookisli  mnn  in  his  closet  or  the  KtntcHman  in  council  had 
alone  heard,  but  the  smith  at  his  aovit,  and  the  husbandman 
at  his  plough.  A  long  diiTeiniinie  of  the  Turkish  empire  on 
one  liand,  and  our  frequent  alliance  with  it  on  the  other, 
have  since  obliterated  (he  apprehensions  and  interests  of  every 
kind  which  were  nw<ikencd  throtichout  Euro]>e  by  its  youthful 
fury  and  its  mature  strength.  The  subject  wna  also  now  in 
England,  yet  rich  in  materiuU ;  various,  in  comparison  with 
ordinary  history,  though  not  perhaps  no  fertile  of  philoso- 
phical observation  ns  some  others,  and  furnishing  many 
occasions  for  the  peculiar  tatcnts  of  Knollea.  'Iliese  wer« 
displayed,  not  in  depth  of  thought,  or  copiousness  of  collateral 
erudition,  but  in  a  stvie  and  in  a  power  of  narration  which 
Jc^inson  has  not  too  highly  extolletl.  His  descriptions  ara 
vivid  and  nntmnled  ;  circumstautid,  but  not  to  feebleness; 
his  characters  are  drawn  with  n  strong  pencil.  It  is  indeed 
difltcult  to  eiitimaie  the  merits  of  an  hlslorian  very  accurately 
without  Imving  before  our  eyes  bis  original  sources  ;  he  may 
probably  have  translated  much  that  we  admire,  and  he  had 
shown  that  he  knew  how  to  translate.  In  the  style  of  Knollcs 
there  is  sometimes,  as  Johuson  has  hinted,  a  slight  excess  of 
desire  to  make  every  pliraw  e^ctive  ;  but  be  is  exempt  from 
tlw  usual  blemishes  of  his  age;  and  his  command  of  the  Ian. 
guage  is  so  exten^^ive,  that  we  sboaltl  not  err  in  platting  him 
among  the  first  of  our  elder  writers.  Comparing,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Koolks's  manner,  his  description  of  tlie  execution 
of  Mnstapha,  son  of  Solyman,  with  that  given  by  llobertson, 
where  itiv  latter  historian  has  been  as  drcumstantiol  as  his 
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limil^  would  permit,  we  shnll  percoive  that  the  former  paints 
belter  his  story,  ajiti  deepens  better  its  iuterest.* 

32.  Ralci|fh'»  History  of  the  World  is  a  proof  of  the 

respect  for  laborious  learning  that  had  long  distin^ 
Huw^^    gdished    Europe.      We    should    expect    from    the 

prison-hours  of  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  busy  in- 
ri^er  in  state  affairs,  a  poet  and  nuin  of  genius,  something 
well  tvorlh  our  notice ;  but  hardly  a  prolix  history  of  the  8i)< 
cient  world,  hardly  disqutsiliona  on  the  inte  of  Paradise  and 
the  travels  of  Cain.  These  are  prohidily  translated  with 
little  alteration  from  some  of  the  learned  wrilingi*  of  tlie 
Continent ;  titey  are  by  much  the  least  valuable  portion  of 
Italeigh's  work.  The  Greeh  and  Homan  story  is  told  more 
fully  Rud  exactly  than  by  any  earlier  Knglisti  author,  and 
with  a  plain  eloquence,  which  has  giren  this  booh  a  classical 
rt-piitRlion  in  uur  language,  though  from  ilK  h-ngth,  and  tlw 
want  of  that  critical  sifting  of  facta  which  we  now  justly 
demand,  it  is  not  greatly  read.  Rah-igh  has  intermingled 
political  reflections)  and  illustrated  his  history  by  episodes 
from  modem  times,  which  {wrhnps  are  now  the  most  inte* 
resting  passages.  It  descends  only  to  the  second  Macedonian 
war ;  the  continuation  might  have  been  more  generally 
valuable;  but  eillter  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  as  linleigh 
himself  tells  us,  or  the  new  s<-hemes  of  ambition  which  un* 
fortunately  openetl  upon  his  eyes,  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  large  plan  he  had  formed.  There  is  little  now  obsolete 
in  the  words  of  Raleigh,  nor,  to  any  great  <)egTe<^',  in  his  turn 
of  idirase;  the  perioils,  wlieu  pains  have  been  taken  with 
them,  show  (hat  artificial  structure  which  we  find  in  Sidney 
and  Hooker ;  he  is  le^^s  pedantic  tlinn  niosi  of  Ins  contempo- 
raries, seldom  low,  never  aSected.t 


■  KndlE^p.SIJ.  IliitmtMni'i  Chnin 
^Ibe  FUUi^  UwkxL  [Tliv  jinn^lptl  au- 
!  Ihoril*  tat  lliii  d««ripiion  apptan  to  bo 
Itiitb«q<iii»i  in  Ilia  ciMllmt  Lcfitttonii 
TsrtitW  EpUlohr-  ll  ■>■•  bun  junlly 
obicmad,  xtmt  I  migKl  Ljuv  ntintufAM 
Bobf^hii  In  ■  tmrnei  Totumc  amoiiK 
(lie  good  Ijaia  wtilvn  «f  lh«  iiit«*ntli 
otolixry.  — lti4'J.1 

t  Ralflfh'*  }l>Murx  wm  jo  Utile 
Iciuwn.  IliU  Wmbutlcin,  in  Uie  prebc* 
[o  hii  Julian,  icwk  ftooi  it  ■  rvnmrkulilc 


IHMHmp  vilhviii  ulnowlodnawnt  i  uul 
Ur.  PKr.  (Iioueh  ■  nun  of  imy  «it(tiBT« 
ridding.  Gitollcd  it  ■«  Wartiurlon'ik  not 
kiiowinj;.  vtuF  he  mfttrwATiii  (ll«cowt9d, 
lilt  DFiKinnl  lourvc.  Tlii:  putag*  ia  n 
foUovfe  iti  li:JcLf(h.  Warburton  Ofotnina 
liBrlnKatlvcid  mmiv  iif  lUv  vipnaionai 
—  "  Wo  haideft  it  (tin  Horaan  ctnpirv) 
llouridiing  in  llic  iiudcilc  uF  tl>c  Atld, 
having  rDi>tcd  U|i  or  cut  down  all  ibat 
kv|it  it  from  tbs  eym  am)  ailminillDii  at 
tlietrorld.     But  iRcr  lomu  coiitinuann, 
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33.  Daniel's  History  nf  Englaixl  Trofii  th«  Con(]ui!st  to 
the  Reign  of  Edwnrd  III.,  pubiished  in  ](j)8,  is 
deserving  of  some  attenttoti  on  account  of  its  Ian-  n»iiwy'tt  ■ 
guagp.  It  is  written  wiili  a  frctHluiii  from  all  stiff- 
ness, w)(l  a  purity  of  ittylfi  wtiii-li  liardly  any  otht-r  work  of  so 
early  a  date  exhibits.  These  (juahties  are  indeed  so  R>marlt- 
able  that  it  wouh]  retjuiru  ft  good  dt-al  of  i-ritical  observation 
to  distinguish  it  even  from  writings  of  the  reign  of  Anne ; 
and  where  it  ditfers  from  tbcm,  (1  speak  only  of  the  second- 
ary class  of  works,  which  linve  not  much  individuality  of 
iiinnner,)  it  is  by  n  more  select  idiom,  and  by  an  absence  of 
the  Gallicism  or  vulgarity  which  are  often  fotmd  in  that  age. 
It  is  true  that  the  merits  of  Daniel  ore  chiefly  negative ;  he 
is  never  pedantic,  or  antithetical,  or  low,  as  his  contenijiora- 
ries  were  apt  to  be ;  but  his  periods  are  ill  cofi»lnict«d,  he 
has  little  vigour  or  elegance ;  and  it  is  only  by  observing 
bow  much  pains  he  miiM  have  taken  to  reject  phraurs  whicli 
were  growing  olisolele,  that  we  give  him  eredit  for  having 
(tone  more  thaii  follow  the  common  stream  of  e&<iy  uinting. 
A  slight  tinge  of  nrchnistii,  and  ii  certain  niajes'ty  of  expres- 
gion,  rehilively  to  collo(|iiiul  usage,  were  thought  by  Bacon 
an<l  Italeigh  congenial  to  an  elevated  style ;  but  Daniel,  a 
genllemnn  of  tlw*  king's  household,  wrote  as  the  court  spoke, 
and  his  facility  would  be  pleasing  if  his  sentences  tiad  a  less 
negligent  structure.  As  an  historian,  be  has  recourse  only 
to  common  autlioriiies  ;  bnt  his  narration  is  fluent  and  per* 
spicuous,  with  a  n-gular  vein  of  good  sense,  more  the  ctia- 
rscteristir  of  his  mind,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  tlian  any 
comuundiug  vigour. 

34.  The  Btjde  of  Bacon  has  an  idiosyncxacy  which  wo 
might  expert  from  his  genius.     It  can  rarely  indeed 
happen,  and  only  in  men  of  secondary  talents,  ttiat 
the  language  they  use  is  not,  by  its  very  choice  and  colloca- 


,  Dy  11 
,  the 


tion,  as  well  as  its  meaning,  tliv  representative  of  an  indi 


it  (likli  iKfin  to  low  tiM  bvMrty  ti  had ; 
the  (Mnn*  iJ  Hnbitton  (ball  iMut  liar 
gnu  IhmmIm  and  brmtim  ano  aniiut 
■nollKt;  D«r  Imtm  itioU  U\\  m,  het 
Dmfaa  vlllur.  Mid  a  nbbic  at  barlwioiu 
Mtiona  wnUH  tha  ftcM  aiul  cut  Iir  down." 
Baleijh't  Hinorjr,  ad  Hmm. 

MoiwitbiuiHUng  tk«  pfaia*  thai    hai 

1. 


twcii  liMlund  on  tlii>  wnunw.  It  i* 
opvTL  U>  komtf  cvdtijrf ;  Ills  ulrulc  and 
■nibjcTl  (IT  leo  murli  cniiruundwl ;  a  nb< 
bic  of  burlioniui  mlioiii  miglil  In  tis 
quifud  to  tuLitori  Ihv  lUnnan  cni|Hrei  but 
iiinliv  nil  mill  RffUto  in  culling  down  a 
tiw.  'Ilia  iltf  ilim  and  tpirii  ladt«d  *n 
admireblr. 
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viduality  timt  <listinguislR<s  tlidr  turn  of  tliouglit.  B;tcon  is 
flaborav,  seiin^ntiouit,  ofurn  witty,  often  iiietapliorical ;  iio* 
thing  could  bv  spared;  his  aualogies  are  geu«mlly  striking 
and  novel ;  his  style  is  clear,  precise,  forcible ;  yet  there  is 
some  degre«  of  tttifhiess  about  it,  niid  in  mere  language  he  is 
inferior  to  Raleigh.  Tlie  History  of  Henry  VH.,  admirable 
as  many  paasages  are,  seems  to  be  written  ratlter  too  ambi- 
tiouitly.  and  with  too  great  an  abseric«  of  simplicity. 

35.  The  poleniii-al  writings  of  Mittoi),  wnicli  eliiefly  fall 

u-ithin  this  period,  contain  several  bursts  of  his 
splendid  imagination  and  grandeur  of  soul.  They 
are,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  Areopagilica,  or  Plea  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  JVIaiiy  passages  in  this 
famous  tract  are  adininibly  cloqueut ;  an  intense  love  of 
liberty  and  truth  glo^vs  through  it,  the  majestic  soul  of 
Milton  breathes  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered 
before ;  yet  even  here  Ite  fre<{uently  sinks  in  a  single  instant^ 
as  is  usiwi  with  our  old  writers,  from  hh  highest  flights  to 
the  ground  ;  Ins  intermixture  of  famdiur  with  learned  plirasc- 
ology  is  unpleasing,  his  structure  is  affectedly  elaborate,  and 
be  seldom  reaches  any  harmony.  If  he  turns  to  invective,  as 
Sometimes  in  tJtis  treatise,  and  more  in  his  Apol<^y  for 
Smectyiimuus,  it  is  mere  ribaldrous  vulgarity  blended  with 
pedantry;  Ins  wit  is  always  pwor  and  without  ease.  An 
absence  of  idiomatic  grace,  and  an  use  of  harsh  inversions 
violating  the  rules  of  the  language,  distinguisl),  in  general, 
the  writings  of  AUtton,  and  reiguirc  in  order  to  compensate 
them  such  high  beauties  as  will  sometimes  occur. 

36.  The  History  of  (Clarendon  may  be  considered  as  be- 

longing  ratlicr  to  this  tliau  to  tlie  secoud  period  of 
the  century,  Iwth  by  ttie  probable  date  of  composi- 
tion and  by  the  nature  of  its  style.  He  is  excellent  in  every 
thing  that  be  Imis  performed  with  care ;  his  cliaracters  are 
beautifully  detiucated,  his  sentiments  have  often  a  noble 
gravity,  which  the  length  of  his  pcrio«ls,  far  too  great  in 
itself,  seems  to  befit ;  but  in  the  general  course  of  bis  namt- 
liou  he  is  negligent  of  gramninr  and  perspicuity,  with  little 
choice  of  words,  and  tlicrefore  sometimes  idiomatic  tvithout 
ease  or  elegance.  Tlie  official  papers  on  the  ruval  side, 
which  are  generally  altributcil  to  him,  are  written  in  a  mas- 
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culine  and  niajt^itic  tone,  far  soperior  to  those  of  the  parlia- 
nu>nt.  Ilic  liitter  liad,  however,  a  writer  who  did  tlieoi 
honour:  May's  llislory  of  the  Farhament  is  a  good  model 
of  genuine  Eiigti-ih ;  he  h  plain,  tente,  and  vigorous,  i>ever 
slovi-nly,  tliough  with  few  remarkable  passages,  and  ist,  in 
s^'lo  as  Weil  as  subfltanc«,  a  kind  of  contrast  to  Clarendon. 

97-  The  famous  loon  Baaiticoi  ascribed  to  Chnrles  I.,  may 
deserve  a  place  in  literary  history.  If  we  could  ii^im, 
trust  its  panegyrists,  few  books  in  our  language  ''"'™ 
have  done  it  more  credit  by  dignity  of  sentiment  and  beauty 
of  style.  It  can  hardly  be  neresaary  for  me  to  express  my 
unhesitating  conviction  that  it  wn»  solely  written  by  Hi&liop 
Crauden,  who  after  the  Hestoration  unequivocally  cJaiined  it 
as  his  own.  I'he  folly  ami  impudence  of  such  a  claim,  if  it 
could  not  be  substantiate^!,  are  nut  to  be  pri-sun)^^]  as  to  any 
man  of  good  understanding,  fair  character,  and  itigh  station, 
without  stronger  evidence  than  ha.s  been  alleged  on  the  other 
side;  esjiccinlly  when  we  lind  that  those  who  had  the  hest 
means  of  inquiry,  at  a  time  when  it  wems  impossible  that  the 
falsehood  of  Guuden'a  assertion  idionld  not  have  been  demon- 
Btnited,  if  it  were  false,  acquies<-ed  in  his  prelenEions.  We 
have  very  little  to  place  against  this,  except  secondary  testi- 
mony, vague,  for  the  most  part,  in  itself,  and  collected  by 
tlio^  whose  veracity  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  tike  tltat  of 
(_iauden.  •  The  style  also  of  the  Icon  Uasilice  Ims  been  iden- 
titied  t>y  Air.  Todd  with  tluit  of  Gaudeii  by  the  use  of  several 
phrases  so  pwuliar  that  we  can  hardly  conouivo  them  to  have 
soggpstetl  themselves  to  more  tlian  one  person.  It  ia 
nevertheless  su{)crtor  to  hia  acknowledged  writings.  A 
smio  of  majestic  melancholy  is  well  kept  up ;  but  the  por- 


*  Tltn  '■*  oclf  mto  cl«ianR(>  in  > 
propft  HOM,  fyr  tlw  loon  fiMJlicn  ohitb 
H  Oauilcn  hanacU';  tbckiaf  neitho  ap. 
f*m  bj  Mnndror  nprawtiuiltc.  .tnd, 
thBUgh  wv  may  Red  MMnI  imlumoi  uf 
plagttriiiD  in  bWnrjr  hittorj,  (niiu  of  Iha 
IPWW  bvins  tlip  pufcllcMion  bit  ■  .Spa- 
aUb  (rist,  wiin  iwnWr  iHle,  oT*  book 

pCTim  oT  iitrpnig,  Ui  rail  nulboT,)  }el 
I  eiaiiDl  call  hi  mind  mj,  wh«n  •  nun 
fcnuwn  to  Ibr  urorld  liu  *Bwt1«d  in  Imni 
hit  own  taAonUp  of  ■  book  oat  *ril(en 

L 


by  hintMK  but  iui)««tsdl]r  unibnl  lo 
•Ba(h«r,Kid  wliicb  ImJ  nambcan  Is  bii 
po  HIM  J  ion,  A  Ktarjr  i>  lold,  and  1  bcUno 
RuIt,  tb*t  ■  jming  nan  iijiind  Uia 
CK^l  ol  MKktniic'f  Man  oT  Kadio^ 
wtiila  It  wantlUaBcnfinaiu.  Bui  tbbM 
widely  Jilftiant  Amn  iba  (■••  of  t^  lem 
Bariliaa.  Wa  ban  bad  an  tOMfniaabla 
(QModitili  M  ui  tl>«  I.tfllen  orJuniu*. 
Bnt  na  one  hm  trrt  alalowtl  tbi*  darattc* 
pru|HTIy  (a  bioaulC  of  told  iba  woftd,  I 
am  Juniiai. 
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eoaatvd  sovorcigii  is  mlh«r  too  theatrical  for  r«il  itaturo^  thv 
language  is  too  rticUirical  and  umplilicd,  tiiv  periods  too  arti- 
ficially elaborated.  None  but  scholars  ntid  practised  tvritvi's 
employ  such  a  style  as  tliis. 

38.  Burton's  Anutomy  of  Melancholy  belongs,  by  Its 
syMenuitic  diviwons  and  Its  acctimulnled  ({uotatioiis, 
to  the  class  of  iimre  vruditlou  ;  it  ftccins  at  first  sight 
like  tlios«  tedious  Latin  folios,  into  which  achol»rs 

of  ll)C  sixtccuth  and  sevtinceentli  centuries  threw  the  mate- 
rials of  their  Adversaria,  or  coiuinoii-pluce  books,  painfully 
selected  and  arranged  by  the  labour  of  many  years.  Dut 
writing  fortunately  in  English,  and  in  a  style  not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  point  and  terseness,  with  much  good  sense 
and  observation  of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  an<l  having  also 
tile  skill  of  choosing  his  ijuotalions  for  ihvir  rareness,  mldity, 
and  amusing  character,  Mithout  losing  sight  of  (heir  perti- 
nence to  the  snlijeet,  he  has  [iroduoed  a  work  of  which,  as  is 
well  known,  Julinson  said,  that  it  was  the  only  one  which 
bad  ever  caused  him  to  leave  his  bed  earlier  titan  he  had  in- 
tended. Jolinson,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  turn  for  the 
singularities  of  learning  which  fill  the  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, may  perhaps  have  raised  the  credit  of  Durton  higher 
tlum  his  desert.  He  is  clogged  by  excess  of  reading,  like 
others  of  his  age,  and  we  may  peruse  entire  chapters  without 
finding  more  tlian  a  (nw  lines  that  belong  to  himself.  This 
becomes  a  wearisome  style,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not 
fuiirid  much  pleasure  in  glancing  over  tlie  Anatomy  of 
Meluncliuly.  It  may  be  added  that  he  has  been  a  collector 
of  stories  far  more  strange  than  true,  from  those  records  of 
(ignu'nts,  the  old  medical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  other  Mjually  deceitful  sources.  Burton  lived  at  Oxford, 
liijd  his  volumes  are  apparently  a  great  sweeping  of  miscelto- 
neuus  literature  from  the  Bodleinu  library. 

39.  John  Karle,  after  the  Uestoration  bishop  of  Worcester, 
—.tot.  and  then  of  Salisbury,  is  author  of  *'  Microcosmo- 
**'"'"'■  graphiu,  or  a  Piece  of  the  Worldc  discovered  in 
Essays  and  Characters,"  published  anonymously  in  I6^. 
In  some  of  these  short  characters,  Earle  is  worthy  of  com- 

tiarison  with  La  Brnyere;  in  others,  jwrhaps  tlie  greater  part, 
le  has  contented  himself  with  pictures  of  ordinary  manners. 
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stich  as  th«  varieties  of  occu[Kition,  rather  than  of  intrinsic 
chamcter,  supply.  Id  all,  Itowever,  we  find  nn  acute  observ- 
ation and  n  happy  humour  of  expresMon.  The  chapter  en. 
titled  tin;  Sceptic  ts  best  known  ;  it  is  witty,  but  an  insult 
^rou^hout  on  the  honest  seitroher  after  truth,  whirh  could 
have  come  only  from  one  tliat  was  content  to  take  up  his  owo 
opinions  for  ease  or  profit.  Harle  is  always  gay  and  quick 
to  catch  the  ridiculous,  espt'ciaily  that  of  exterior  appearances; 
his  style  is  short,  di-scribitij;  well  witli  a  few  n'or<l»,  but  with 
mtich  of  t)ie  aflected  quaintness  of  that  age.  It  is  one  of 
(hose  b(tok!*  which  give  us  a  picturesque  idea  of  the  manners 
of  our  fathers  at  a  period  nuw  become  remote,  and  for  this 
reason,  were  there  no  other,  it  would  deserve  to  be  read. 

■K),  But  ttw  Micr<K'03mography  is  not  an  original  work  in 
its  plan  or  mode  of  execulion  j  it  is  a  close  imilatiun  o-n^utj-, 
of  the  ChanicUTs  of  Sir  TTtomaa  Overbury.  They  c""'™'* 
both  belong  to  the  favourite  style  of  apophthegm,  in  which 
every  sentence  is  a  point  or  a  witticism.  Yet  the  entire  cha- 
racter so  delineated  produces  a  certain  effect ;  it  is  a  Oiilrb 
|MCture,  a  (ierard  Dow,  somewhat  too  elaboralv.  £<irle  has 
more  natural  humour  than  Overbury,  and  hits  his  mark  more 
neatly ;  tlie  other  is  iiiorL'  satirical,  but  often  abusive  tind 
vulgar,  'ilie  "  Fair  and  llappy  Milkmaid,"  often  quoted,  is 
the  best  of  his  characters.  The  nnt  is  often  trivial  and  flat ; 
the  sentiments  have  nothing  iti  them  general  or  worthy  of 
much  remembrance  ;  praise  is  only  due  to  the  graphic  skill 
in  delineating  character.  Earle  is  as  clearly  the  better,  as 
Overbury  is  tltc  more  original  writer. 

+1.  A  book  by  IJeu  Jonsuii,  entitled  "TlnilM.'r,  or  Dis- 
coveri«t  made  upon  Men  and  Matter*,"  is  alto-  j^^-, 
gether  miscellaneous,  the  greater  [wirt  being  general  "•™"''"- 
moral  rcntarks,  while  auothi^r  portion  deserves  notice  as  the 
only  book  of  English  crtlicism  in  the  first  part  of  tlic  seven- 
teenth century.  The  obser\'iitions  arc  unconnected,  judicious, 
sometimes  witty,  frequently  severe.  The  style  is  what  w,a8 
called  pregnant,  leaving  mudi  to  be  filled  up  by  t)ie  reader's 
reflection,  fiood  sense  and  a  \ngorous  manner  of  grappling 
with  every  sulijeet  will  generally  be  found  in  Joiison,  but  he 
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does  not  reach  any  wry  profound  orilid'sm.  His  EiigHfth 
GJnwimar  is  said  by  (Jiflbrd  to  have  bet'ii  destroyed  in  iba 
oonflagration  of  hia  study.  What  we  have  tlwrejorc  under 
that  name  i6,  he  thinka,  to  be  considered  as  properly  the 
muti-riaU  of  n  more  oomplfite  work  that  is  lost.  Wc  have, 
as  I  apprehend,  noejirhergmnimar  upon  so  elaboriitc  iiplaii; 
every  rule  is  )llu3trate<t  by  examples,  olmoHt  to  re<Uindatic«; 
hut  lie  is  too  copious  on  what  is  common  to  other  langiiages, 
and  perhap»  not  full  eiioug^h  an  to  our  peculiar  idiom. 
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4^.  The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  in  1605. 
We  have  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  &up)M»(e  tliat  it 
was  written  luug  befuri.'.  It  became  immediately 
popni.ir ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  raised  uji 
dwious  competitors,  one  of  whom,  Avellenada,  ptiblii^hed  a 
continuation  in  a  strain  of  inveetive  against  the  author.  Cer- 
vantes, who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  ever  designed  the 
leaviag  his  romauce  lu  so  untiiiishL-d  a  slate,  took  time  about 
tile  Ht'cond  part,  whiclt  did  not  an|>ear  till  Kil.'^. 

4^,  Don  Quixote  is  almost  the  only  book  in  the  Spanish 
language  which  enu  now  ho  said  to  possess  so  much 
of  an  Kuropeau  reputation  as  to  he  popularly  read 
in  every  country.  It  has,  however,  enjoyed  enough  to  oona< 
peiisate  for  the  neglect  of  the  rest.  It  is  to  Europe  in  general 
what  Ariusto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shakspesre  to  England ;  the 
one  hook  to  which  the  slightest  allusions  may  be  madewith> 
out  afTevtaiion,  but  not  niisHcd  without  dinerfdit.  Nunivrous 
trausliitiuu>i  nnd  countless  editions  of  them,  in  every  language, 
bespeak  iu  adaptation  to  mankind ;  do  critic  has  been  para- 
doxical enough  to  witldiuld  hts  admiration,  no  reader  has 
ventured  to  confess  a  want  of  relish  for  that  in  which  the  young 
and  old,  in  every  ctiiitaU;,  have  age  after  age  taken  delight 
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Tliey  bave  doobtlesa  believed  that  they  )ind<^r»tm>d  tlie  author's 
meatiing: ;  and,  ia  giving  tttc  ruinH  to  thv  gaii'ty  tlint  Wis  fer- 
tile itivcntioi)  aad  comic  liumour  inspired,  iievtir  thought  of 
any  deeper  meaning  than  hti  announces,  or  delayed  their 
enjoyment  for  any  metaphysical  investigation  of  tiis  plan. 

"l^l-.  A  new  school  of  criticinm,  however,  has  of  late  years 
arisen  in  Gerniany,  acute,  ingeuious,  and  »oinctim«8 
emiiR'iitl}'  succi%sful  in  philosophical,  or,  as  tliey  oiin 
denuniiuate  it,  ssthetic  analvMS  of  works  of  taste, 
but  gliding  too  much  into  ratin«nieiit  and  conjectural  hypothe- 
sis, and  with  a  tendency  to  mislead  men  of  inferior  enpitcities 
for  thin  kind  of  invesligRlion  into  mere  paradox  and  aWurdily. 
An  instance  is  supplied,  in  my  opinion,  by  some  remarks  of 
Bouterwek,  stilt  more  explicitly  developed  by  Sismondi,  on 
the  di;sigii  of  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote,  and  which  have 
been  repeated  in  otlicr  publications.  According  to  theue 
writers,  the  primary  idea  is  that  of  a  '*  man  of  elevated  cha- 
racter, excited  by  heroic  and  enthusiastic  feelings  to  the  ex- 
travagant pitch  of  unshiog  to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry  ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  fonn  a  more  mistaken  notion  of  this  work 
than  by  considering  it  merely  as  a  satire,  intended  by  the 
author  to  ridicule  the  absurd  passion  for  reading  old  ro- 
mances. " "  "  The  fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote," 
says  Sisuioudi,  "  is  the  cternnt  contrast  between  the  spirit  of 
poetry  und  that  of  prose.  Men  of  iia  elevated  soul  pro)>ose 
to  themselves  as  the  object  of  life  to  be  the  defenders  of  the 
week,  the  support  of  the  oppressed,  the  champions  of  justice 
and  innocence.  Like  Don  Quixote  they  find  on  every  side 
the  image  of  the  vinues  they  worship  ;  ihey  Mieve  tliat  dis- 
intereatetlness,  tiobleness,  courage,  in  sliort,  knight-errantry, 
are  still  prevalent ;  and  with  no  calculation  of  their  own 
|>owen^i  triey  expose  t)»emselves  for  an  uiigi'nti-ful  woild,  they 
offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  tlw  laws  and  rules  of  an 
imaginary  siale  uf  socii-ly.*'t 

1.'^.  Il  this  were  a  true  represeulntion  of  the  scheme  of 
Don  Quixote,  we  cannot  wonder  that  some  persons  should, 
as  M.  Sisniondi  tells  us  tliey  do,  consider  it  as  the  moH 
melancholy  book  titat  has  ever  been  written.     They  consider 
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it  also,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  immoml,  as  chilling  and 
pertiicious  in  its  iulluence  on  the  Kodul  coDviTst>  of  iiiiitikiii(], 
as  the  Prince  of  Machtavel  is  on  their  political  intercourse. 
"  Cervantes,"  he  prow-eds,  *'  has  shown  us  in  some  measure 
the  vanity  of  greatness  of  soul  and  ttte  delusion  of  lieroism. 
He  lias  drawn  in  Don  Quixote  a  perfect  man  (un  homme 
accompli),  who  in  nevertheless  the  constant  object  of  ridicule. 
Brave  beyond  the  fabler!  knights  he  iniitales,  disinterested, 
tiononruble,  geiicroos,  the  most  failhfiil  and  respetlfnl  of 
lovers,  tile  best  of  masters,  the  most  accomplished  and  well 
educated  of  gentlemen,  all  his  enterprises  end  in  discomfiture 
to  himself,  and  in  misdiief  to  otlnrs."  M.  Sismondi  des- 
cants upon  the  perfections  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  with 
a  gravity  which  it  is  not  quite  easy  for  his  readers  to  pre- 
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4{'t.  It  might  be  answered  by  a  phlegmatic  obser^-er,  that 
ff,t^,y  a  mere  enthusiasm  for  domg  good,  if  excited  by 
*™™™'  vanity,  and  not  accompanied  by  common  sense,  will 
seldom  be  very  servic^'able  to  ourselves  or  to  others ;  that 
men  who  in  tbvir  heroism  and  care  for  tlie  oppressed  would 
throw  o[>en  the  cages  of  lions,  and  set  gallwy-slavea  at  lilierty, 
nut  IbrgHtting  to  break  the  limbs  of  hurndess  persons  whom 
they  mistake  for  wrong-doers,  are  a  class  of  whom  Don 
Quixote  is  the  real  type;  and  that  the  worhl  being  much  the 
worse  for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  be  immoral,  notwith- 
standing their  benevolent  enthusiasm,  to  put  them  out  of 
countenance  by  a  hltle  ridicule.  This  however  is  not,  as  I 
conceive,  the  primary  aim  of  Cervantes  ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
the  exhibition  of  one  great  truth,  as  the  predominant,  but 
concealed,  moral,  of  a  long  work,  is  in  tlie  spirit  of  his  age. 
Uu  [Mssessed  a  very  thoughtful  mind  and  a  profound  know- 
leilge  of  humanity  ;  yet  the  generalisation  which  tlie  hypo- 
thesis of  Buuterwek  and  Sismondi  requires  for  t|je  leading 
conception  of  Don  Quixote,  besides  its  being  a  little  ineon- 
HiAteut  with  the  valorous  and  romantic  character  of  its  author, 
belongs  to  a  more  advanced  period  o{  philosophy  tlian  his  own. 
It  will  at  all  events,  1  presume,  be  admitte*)  dial  we  cannot 
reason  about  Duu  Quixote  except  from  the  book,  and  I 
tliink  it  may  be  shown  in  a  few  words  that  thetic  ingenious 
writers  have  been  chiefly  nnsled  by  some  want  of  consistencr 
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which  drcumstaiices  produced  iu  the  author's  delineation  of 
hi»  hero. 

47>  Til  tlio  first  chapter  of  this  romance,  Cervantes,  with 
a  few  strokes  of  a  great  masler,  sets  before  us  the 
pauper  getitleiiian,  nii  early  riser  and  keen  sports-  inonHitht 
man,  who  "when  he  was  idle,  which  was  most 
part  of  the  year,"  gave  him^telf  up  to  reading  houka  of  chi> 
valry  till  he  lost  his  wits.  Ilie  events  that  follow  are  in 
every  one's  recollection  j  his  lunacy  consists  no  doubt  only  in 
one  idea  ;  but  this  is  so  absorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evi- 
dence of  liis  senses,  and  prwlominates  iu  all  his  language. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  in  relation  lo  the  nobleneiis  of 
sou!  ascribed  to  Don  Quixote,  that  every  sentiment  he  utters 
is  borrowed  with  a  piinclilians  rigour  from  the  romances  of 
his  library ;  he  resorts  to  them  on  every  occasion  for  prece- 
dents  ;  if  he  is  intrepidly  brave,  it  is  because  his  madness  and 
vanity  have  made  him  believe  himself  unconfim-rnble  ;  if  be 
bestows  kingdoms  it  is  because  Amadis  M'ould  Itave  done  tlie 
same  ;  if  he  is  honourable,  courteous,  a  redresser  of  WTongs,  it 
is  in  pun^uaiice  of  these  prototypes,  from  whom,  except  that  ho 
seems  rather  more  scruj)ulous  iu  chastity,  it  is  Ins  only  boast 
not  to  diverge.  Those  who  talk  of  the  exalted  character  of 
Don  Quixote  seem  really  to  forget  that,  on  these  subjects, 
he  has  no  cliaracter  at  all ;  he  is  the  ecJio  of  muiaiice  ;  and 
to  praise  him  is  merely  to  say,  that  the  toinj  of  chivalry, 
which  these  productions  studied  to  keep  up,  and,  in  the  hands 
of  inferior  artists,  foolishly  exnggernte<),  was  full  of  inomi 
dignity,  and  has,  in  a  subdued  degree  of  force,  mmleliiHl 
the  character  of  a  man  of  honour  in  the  present  day.  But 
throughout  the  first  two  volumes  of  Don  Quixote,  though  in  a 
few  uniiitportint  pass-iges  he  talks  mtionally,  I  cannot  find 
more  than  two  in  which  he  displays  any  other  knowledge  or 
strength  of  mind  than  the  original  delineation  of  tta-  character 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

48.  The  case  is  much  alteretl  in  the  last  two  volumn. 
Cervantes  had  acqnired  an  immense  popularity,  and  per> 
ceived  the  opportunity,  of  which  be  had  already  availe^l  hiiu- 
self,  that  this  romance  gave  for  displaying  his  own  mind.  He 
had  become  attached  to  a  hero  who  had  made  him  illustrious, 
aud  suffered  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  clear  outliuv  he  had 
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once  Uaccd  for  Quixote's  personality.  Hence  we  fiiu!  in  all 
this  second  part  that,  uUhoug'ti  the  lunai'y  as  to  knights  vrraut 
reriukins  un^mtecl,  lie  iii,  on  h1)  other  siibJM'ts,  not  only  rational 
in  the  low  iicuiH.-  ol'  thv  won!,  but  dear,  acuti>,  prurouiid,  ear- 
castic,  cool'heafled.  His  philosophy  is  elevated  but  not  eu- 
thusiastiL-,  his  iniag^ination  is  poetical,  but  it  w  restrained  by 
strong  sense.  Ttieru  arc,  in  fact,  two  Don  Quixoivs ;  oite, 
whotri  C^rvantps  first  designed  to  draw,  th«  foohsh  gentleman 
of  La  JMaiicha,  whose  foolishnesst  had  made  him  frantic  ; 
the  otiier,  a  highly  gfiftwl,  ac-complishet!  model  of  the  U-at 
chivalry,  trained  in  all  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the  college 
could  import,  but  scatlted  iu  one  portion  of  his  mind  by  an 
inexplicable  visitation  of  monomania.  One  h  inclined  to  ask 
why  this  Don  Quixote,  who  is  (Jervantes,  should  have  been 
more  likely  to  lottehisiutelluctshy  rending  romanccH  tluin  Vmv- 
vnntes  himself.  As  a  matter  of  bodily  disease,  such  an  event 
in  doubtless  |>08sible  ;  but  nolliing  i-oii  be  €x>iiceived  more 
improper  for  iiction,  nothing  more  incapable  of  siTordiug  a 
moi'ftl  hwion,  than  tlie  insanity  which  arises  nholly  from 
diseajse.  Insanity  is,  in  no  point  of  view,  a  thcin«  for  ridi- 
cule; and  tbiH  is  an  inlicreut  fault  of  the  romance  (for  those 
who  have  imagined  that  Cervantes  has  not  rendered  Quixote 
ridicalons  Itave  a  strangu  notion  of  tl)o  world) ;  but  the 
thoughtlessness  of  mankind,  rather  than  their  insensibility 
(for  they  do  not  conncet  madnt-ss  with  mi^'ry),  furnishea 
some  apology  for  the  first  two  volumes.  In  proportion  as 
we  perceive  below  the  veil  of  mental  delusion  anoJile  intellect, 
we  feel  a  painful  sympathy  with  i«  hutiiiliulion  ;  the  cha- 
racter becomes  more  ooniphcuted  and  interesting,  but  bus  IvM 
truth  and  natnralness ;  an  objection  which  miglit  also  be 
made,  comparatively  spiking,  to  llie  incidents  in  the  latter 
volumes,  wherein  1  do  not  find  tlie  admirable  probability  that 
reigns  through  the  former.  Hut  this  contrast  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  with  insanity  in  the  ttmim  subject  would  liave  been 
repulsive  in  the  primary  delineation  ;  aa  I  think  any  one 
may  judge  by  supposing  tliat  Cervantes  had,  in  the  first 
ehnptirr,  drawn  such  a  picture  of  Quixote  as  Buutenvek  and 
Sismoadi  have  drawn  for  him. 

4fK   1  Dxist   therefore  venture  to  think  as,   I  believe,  tlie 
world  lias  geucrally  thought  for  two  ceuturies,  that  Cervantes 
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^^  liHil  no  more  profound  aim  lliiiii  i>c  proposes  to  the  raider. 
^H  If  die  fashion  of  reading  bad  ronuiDceH  of  chivalry  perviTtt-'d 
^^  th«  UviU:  of  ilia  cont^mporariiis,  aiid  reiidvn-d  ibi-ir  luogaaga 
ridiculous,  it  U'as  natural  tliiit  a  zealous  lover  of  good  Uters- 
lure  should  expo«e  tliis  folly  to  the  world  by  exaggeraiiDg  ita 
^H  effects  on  a  fictitious  persoungi>.  It  has  biwn  said  by  some 
^H  modern  writer,  thotigli  I  cannot  rementber  by  wlioin,  that 
^H  th«r«  vna  aprote  side  in  the  mind  of  Cervantes.  There  waa 
^^  indeed  a  aido  of  culm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  for  un- 
poetical.  lie  thought  tlie  tone  of  tho^e  rom»iicics  extruvn< 
gaut.  It  might  naturally  oc4:ur  how  absurd  any  one  mu^C 
^H  appear  who  should  attempt  to  realise  in  actual  life  the  ad- 
^P  venturL-3  of  Aiiiadis.  Already  a  novelist,  he  perucivod  the 
opportunities  this  idea  8uggv«ted.  It  was  a  necessary  conse- 
qut.'iice  that  llie  h«ro  niu»t  be  represented  as  literally  insane, 

i  since  his  couduvt  would  have  been  extravagant  beyond  the 
probability  of  fiction  on  any  other  hy|>othe«s ;  and  from  this 
nappy  conception  germinated  in  a  very  prolitic  niiud  tho 
whole  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Its  simplict^  is  perfect ;  no 
limit  could  be  found  save  the  author's  discretion,  or  sense 
that  he  had  dniwn  sullicivntly  on  his  imagination  ;  but  the 
deatJi  of  Quixote,  which  Cervantes  has  been  said  to  Itave 
deterniini^d   upon,   lest  some  one  elne  should  a  second  time 

Epre!«umf  to  continue  iht;  story,  is  in  fact  the  only  pomildc  ter> 
mination  tliat  could  b«  given,  aftirr  hv  had  elevated  the  cha< 
racier  to  that  pitch  of  mental  dignity  which  we  find  in  the  last 
two  volumes. 
^0.   Few  Iraoks  of  moral   philosophy  display  as  deep  an 
insight  into  the   mechanism   of   the   mind  as   Don 
Quixote.     And  when  wv  look  also  at  ttie  fertility  of  «"!••• 
invention,  the  general  probability  of  the  events,  and 
the  great   sitiipticily   of  the  story,   wherein   no   nrti&a's  ure 
practised  to  create  susiieose,  or  cunipltcutc  the  actioit,  we  shall 
think  Cervantes  fully  deserving  of  the  glory  tliat  alt^tnds  this 
monument  of  his  genius.     It  is  not  merely  tltal  he  is  »u|)e> 
rior  to  all  his  predeoesMrs  and  coulero|Kiraries.    This,  though 
it  might  account  for  liie    European    fame  of   his  romance, 
would   lie  an   inadeijunte  testimony  to  its  dcsi-rt.      Cervantes 
stands  on  an  eminence,  below  which  we  must  place  the  bvtit 
of  his  successors.     We  have  only  to  compare  him  with  Le 
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Sage  or  Fielding,  to  jud^  of  his  vast  superiority.  To  Soott, 
iadeed,  he  must  yield  in  the  variety  of  his  power  ;  but  in 
the  hne  of  comic  romance,  wc  should  hardly  think  Scott  his 
equal. 

51.  'Hie  moral  novels  of  Cervantes,  as  he  culls  tliem 
Minn  no»u  (Novcllas  ExempUres),  are  written,  I  believe,  in  a 
•rcoTuiia.  gjKjJ  siylc,  but  too  short,  and  ronatnipted  with  too 
little  artifice  to  rivet  our  interest.    Their  simplicity  and  trutli, 

as  ill  many  of  the  old  novels,  have  a  certain  charm  : 
Bw«)^     but  III  tile  prpdciit  age  our  seiiso  oi  satiety  in  worka 

of  tiction  cannot  be  oven-ome  but  by  excellence.  Of 
the  Spanish  comic  romaiioes,  in  the  picaresque  style,  several 
remain:  Justina  was  the  most  famous.  One  that  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  ttiis  lower  class  is  the  Marcos  de  t>bregon 
of  Eapinel.  Tliis  is  suppoi^  to  have  suggested  much  to  Le 
Sage  in  (lil  Bias ;  in  fact,  the  first  story  we  meet  unth  is 
that  of  Mergcllina  the  physician's  wife.  The  style,  though 
uot  dull,  wants  the  grace  and  neatn»>s  of  Le  Sage.  'I'his  is 
c&tecmed  one  of  the   best   novels  that  Spain   has  produc«<). 

Italy  was  no  longer  the  sent  of  this  liteniture.      A 

romance  of  cliivalry  by  Marini  (not  the  poet  of  that 
name),  entitled  II  Calonndro  (1(>W)),  was  translated  hut  in- 
difl'erently  into  French  by  Scuderi,  and  bus  been  praisetl  by 
Salli  as  full  of  imagination,  with  characters  skilfully  diversi- 
fied, and  an  interesting,  well-conducled  slorj-.* 

5'i.  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  content  with  Amadis 

de  Gaul  and  llw  numerous  romances  of  the  Spanish 
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Hut  now  she  had  native  writers  of  both  kinds,  the 
pastoral  and  heroic,  who  completely  sujwrscded  the  models 
they  had  before  them.  Tlicir  earliest  essay  was  the  Astree 
of  D'Urft.  Of  this  pastorni  romance  the  first  volume  was 
published  iii  lOlU;  the  second  in  lO'^O;  three  more  came 
slowly  forth,  that  the  world  might  have  due  leisure  to  admire. 
It  contains  about  3.50U  pages.  It  would  be  almost  as  dis- 
creditable to  have  rea<l  such  a  book  through  at  ]>resent,  as  it 
was  to  be  ignorant  of  it  in  the  ages  of  l^niis  Xill.  Allu- 
sions, however,  to  real  circumstances  served  in  some  measure 
to  lessen  the  insipidity  of  a  luve>story,  which  seems  to  equal 
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any  in  absurdity  and  want  of  interest.  Tlw  style,  nntl  I  can 
juagv  no  farther,  hnvJii^  read  but  ii  few  [>aj;es,  seems  <^asy 
and  not  unpliiwirii;  ;  but  tbe  pastoral  tone  ia  inRufTerably  pue- 
rile, anil  a  monotonous  rtoli-ninity  makes  us  almost  suspect  tlmt 
one  source  of  its  popularity  was  its  gentle  effect,  wInmi  read 
in  sniiill  jwrtions  before  retiring  to  rest.  It  was  nevertJwIcss 
admired  by  men  of  erudition,  like  Ciimus  aud  Hiiet,  or  even 
by  men  of  the  world  like  Uochefoucaalt.* 

53.   From  the  onion  of  tlw  old  chivalrous  roniancc  wilIi 
this  newer  style,  the  ronnly  pitstoral,  sprang  anol)>er  H.n.;e  i 


ro. 
iiurpoea. 


kind  of  fiction,  the  French  heroic  romance.  'Iliree  Gumutr- 
nearly  contemporary  writers,  Gomherville,  Calprc-  ""* 
nede,  .Scudwri,  supplied  a  uutiiber  of  voluminous  stories,  fre- 
quently historical  in  some  of  their  names,  bnt  utterly  destitute 
of  truth  in  circiimstanfes,  charaett-rs,  and  manners.  Goin- 
ber^'ilk;  led  the  way  in  hisPotcxandre,  first  publisliLsl  in  103?, 
and  reaching  in  later  editions  to  about  (ilKJO  pages.  "This," 
says  n  modern  H'riter,  "  seems  to  luive  been  the  model  of  the 
works  of  Calpreoeile  and  Sciideri.  This  ponderous  work 
may  be  regarded  ns  a  sort  of  intermediate  production  between 
the  later  compositions  and  tbe  niident  fables  of  chivalry.  It 
Itas  indeed  a  close  nflinity  to  the  heroic  romance  ;  but  mniiy 
of  the  exploits  of  ihe  hero  are  as  extravagant  as  those  of  a 
nnladin  or  knight  of  (be  round  table."  t  No  romance  in  tlia 
language  has  so  complex  nn  intrigue,  insomuch  that  it  is 
followed  with  difficulty;  and  tbe  author  has  in  successire 
editions  capriciously  reniodelle*!  parts  of  his  story,  which  is 
wholly  of  bis  own  iuvention.  J 

.^t.  Calprenedp,  a  poet  of  no  contemptible  powers  of  tma> 
ginntion,  iMurLiI  forth  his  stores  of  nipiil  invention 
in  several  romances  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Gomberville.  Tbe  first,  which  is  conlained  in  ten  octavo 
vulumes,  is  the  Cassandra.  Tliis  appeared  in  lfi-1^,  and  was 
follownl  by  tbe  Cleopatra,  publislied,  according  to  llu;  custom 
of  romancers,  in  successive  parts,  the  earliest  in  IfiiO.  La 
Hiirpe  thinks  this  unquestionably  the  best  work  of  Calprt- 
nede ;  Bouterwek  seems  to  prefer  the  Cassandra.     Phara- 
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inond  id  not  wholly  liU  own ;  five  otit  of  twelve  volumea 
bvlong  to  uiii;  Dv  \'autiiomTe,  a  contiiiiinlor.*  Cal(>ren(:()e, 
likt!  many  otl>er9,  hatl  but  a  life-«state  in  ttu:  temple  of 
fame,  and  more  happy,  pt.-Hinps,  than  greater  meu,  livfd  out 
the  whole  fnvour  of  the  world,  whicli,  having  Ufii  largely 
showered  on  his  head,  Birewed  no  aieinoriuU  on  his  grave. 
It  beomiie,  toon  after  his  deotl),  through  the  satire  of  Iloiieau 
and  tlK!  iiifluetioe  of  a  new  style  in  fietiou,  a  matter  ul'eour«« 
to  turn  him  into  ridicule.  It  is  im|>os8ibIe  that  hla  romances 
should  be  read  again  ;  but  thoiM;  who,  for  ihe  purposes  of 
general  criticism,  liave  gone  back  to  these  volumes  hud  iiotu 
little  to  praise  in  hi^4  genius,  and  in  some  measure  to  explain 
his  popularity.  *'  Calpreuede,"  says  Boiiterwek,  "  belonged 
to  the  extravagant  party,  \^'liicli  endeavoured  to  give  a 
triumph  to  genius  at  the  expense  of  taste,  and  by  that  very 
means  played  into  the  hiind^  of  the  op[H)sile  psrty,  which  saw 
tiutliiitg  so  laudable  as  the  oltaervation  of  (tie  rules  whidi  taste 
prescribed.  We  have  only  to  become  acquainted  with  any 
one  of  the  prolix  romances  of  C^ilpreitedo,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Cassandra,  to  see  clearly  the  spirit  whirh  animates  the 
%vbole  invention.  We  find  tJtere  again  the  IwroiMii  of  chi- 
valry, the  entlmiMastic  raptures  of  love,  the  struggle  of  duty 
with  passion,  the  victory  of  magnanimity',  iunrerity,  and 
humanity,  over  force,  fraud,  and  barlKirism,  in  tlic  genuine 
characters  and  circumstances  of  romance.  The  events  are 
skilfully  interwoven,  and  a  truly  (K>etical  keeping  belongs  to 
the  whole,  however  extended  it  may  be.  TIib  diction  of  Cal- 
preni-de  is  a  little  monotonous,  but  not  at  all  trivial,  and 
seldom  atTecteil.  It  is  like  tliat  of  old  romance,  grave,  cir- 
cumstantial, somewttat  in  the  dirunicle  style,  but  piciures<)ue, 
agreeable,  full  of  sensibility  and  simplicity.  Many  passage!* 
might,  if  versifieil,  find  n  place  in  the  mast  beautiful  poem  of 
this  class."  t 

A5.  The  Itoiiours  of  tilts  romantic  literature  have  long  been 
shared  by  the  female  sex.  In  the  age  of  llichetieu 
and  Alazarin,  this  was  repre»ente<l  by  iMailemoiitclle 
de  Scadcri,  a  inime  very  glorious  for  a  season,  but  which  un- 
fortunately did  not,  like  tliat  of  Calpreuede,  continue  to  be 
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&uch  during  tlie  whale  lifetime  of  li«r  who  bore  it.  TIm;  old 
age  of  AIadenioi»«lle  (kt  Scudcri  was  ignoniiniouftty  treiiteil  by 
thti  pitilfss  ]tol)c»u  ;  and  reaching:  iiiun*  than  fa«r  nineti<^ 
yesi',  she  ahiiost  survived  Iter  only  ufliijiriug,  tliose  of  Iter 
pun.  Ill  hiT  youth  tjie  had  been  thv  asauciatii  of  the  Rain> 
bmiiUet  circlti,  uud  cauglit  iivrbaps  iii  some  meiuure  from 
tlieiii  what  she  gave  back  wi()i  iuteiest,  a  toiiu  of  pirrpetuat 
ofiectaliou.  nod  A  pL-daiitic  gidlautry,  which  »uuld  iiot  with' 
jttand  the  lirat  U[i|>roacb  of  ridicule.  Her  first  romance  was 
Ibmhim,  publi^hinl  in  lO'i^ ;  but  th«  more  cclvbrati-d  wcti; 
tJie  Grand  Cyru«  and  the  Clt-lic  Each  of  tht-at:  two  romances 
18  in  ten  volumes.*  The  ])ersons  chiefly  connected  witli 
tile  Hutvl  Itambouillct  sat  for  [lieir  pictures,  as  Persians  or 
Itabyloniaiis,  in  Cynw.  Julie  d'Angennes  her^'lf  bore  the 
nauut  of  Artenioe,  by  whicli  she  was  afterwarda  (nfltiiigtiitthul 
among  lier  friends  ;  and  it  is  a  rowarkable  iuslanee  not  only 
of  the  popularity  of  tbeM.-  romances,  but  of  the  res|)ectful  sen- 
timent, which,  from  tlie  elevation  and  purity  no  one  can 
deny  tltem  to  exhibit,  was  always  associated  in  tin;  gniveut 
persons  with  tlieir  lictions,  tliat  a  prelate  of  eminent  fame  for 
cloijuence,  IHt-chier,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  diis  lady,  calU 
ber  **  the  incomparable  Artenice."t  Sudi  nu  allusiou  woultl 
appear  to  ua  niisplucvd ;  but  wu  may  presunw  tliat  it  wiis  not 
so  thought.  .Scudefi's  romaiice<t  i^-em  to  liave  been  rentark- 
ably  iIm;  favouritea  of  the  clergy  ;  Huet,  Mascaron,  Gwlmu, 
as  much  as  Fleehier,  were  litT  ardent  admirers.  "  1  find," 
says  the  second  of  these,  o»e  of  tlie  chief  ortuimenta  of  th« 
French  pulpit,  in  imting  to  Aladenioist^lle  de  Scuderi,  "no 
much  in  your  works  i-ateulaled  to  reform  Jic  world,  that  in 
tlie  sermons  1  ain  now  preiiariug  for  Uie  court,  you  will  often 
be  on  my  table  by  tlie  side  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ber. 
iiard."^  In  tite  writings  of  ibis  lady  \vu  see  tlie  last  foot- 
step of  tite  old  chivalrous  roinaiiet.-.  She,  like  Calprenede, 
had  derived  from  tliis  source  the  predominant  characteristics 
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of  hvr  personages,  an  exalted  generosity,  a  (lisdain  of  all 
Bfitfisli  coiisiderattoiis,  a  coiirngu  whicli  atlempts  impossibili- 
ties anil  is  rewarded  i»y  ncliieviiig  tlicm,  a  love  outrageously 
hyperbolieai  in  pretenre,  yeC  intrinsieally  without  pa.'isiori,  all> 
iu  diort,  iJiat  Ccrvantnt  has  bestowed  on  Don  Quixote.  Love, 
however,  or  its  connlerfeit,  gallantry,  plays  a  still  more  lead- 
ing (uirt  in  the  French  romaiicv  than  in  ita  Cnstilian  prototype} 
the  feats  uf  heroL-s,  though  not  less  wondurfu),  are  letis  pro* 
miiient  on  the  eanvass,  and  a  metnphysieal  ]>e<Isiitry  replaces 
the  [lompouft  mvtaphurs  in  which  the  knight  of  sorrowful 
countenance  liad  taken  so  niucll  delight.  Th«  approbation  uf 
many  persons,  far  superior  judges  to  Don  Quixote,  ninkes 
it  impossible  to  doubt  that  lliu  romances  of  Calprenede  ntid 
tScuderi  were  better  thim  his  library.  But  as  this  is  the 
least  possible  praise,  it  will  oertaiidy  not  tempt  any  one  away 
from  the  rit-h  and  varied  repast  of  fietion  wnii-h  the  ln.st  and 
present  century  have  spread  before  Inm.  jMademoiselle  da 
Sciideri  has  perverted  history  still  more  than  Calprened«>, 
imd  changed  lier  Romans  into  languishing  Parisians.  It  is 
not  lo  Ire  forgotten  tluit  the  taste  of  her  party,  lliough  it  did 
not,  properly  speaking,  infect  Corneill«,  compelled  hitn  to 
waiken  some  of  his  tragedies.  And  this  tnust  be  the  juali- 
lication  of  IViilean's  cutting  ridicule  upon  this  truly  estinuible 
womnn.  She  had  certniidy  kept  up  a  tone  of  severe  and 
liigh  niomlity,  with  winch  the  aristocruty  of  Paris  could  ill 
dispense- ;  but  it  was  one  not  difficult  to  feign,  and  there 
might  be  Tartutles  of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  religion, 
Wtuitover  is  false  in  tast«  is  apt  to  be  allied  to  wliat  is  insin- 
cere in  clmracter. 

SG.  The  Argents  of  Barclay,  a  son  of  tltc  defender  of 
Atmifof  royid  authority  against  rcpnbtirAii  theories,  is  a 
*"**  Latin  romance,  superior  lo  those  which  the  Spnnitdi 
or  Preuch  language  could  boast.  It  has  indeed  always  been 
reckoned  among  political  allegories.  That  the  statu  of 
I-Vance  in  tlie  last  years  of  Henry  III.  is  partially  sltadowed 
in  it,  can  adintt  uf  no  doubt;  several  chanicters  are  faintly 
veileil  either  by  anagram  or  Greek  translation  of  tlieir 
names;  hut  whether  to  avoid  the  insi|Hdity  of  servile  alle-l 
gory,  or  to  cxeilo  the  n-ader  by  perplexity,  Ilarclay  ha«' 
mingled  so  much  of  mere  fictioti  with  his  story,  tliat  no 
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attempts  at  a  regular  key  to  tlie  whole  work  ran  be  bucccssj 
fu),  tior  in  fact  Oors  the  fable  of  this  romance  run  in  any 
parallel  stream  with  ro>il  ovmits.  His  olijvct  i^ems  in  grent 
measure  to  have  been  the  diwniuion  of  politiml  questions  in 
feigned  dialogue.  Hut  though  in  these  we  find  no  i\-ant  of 
acutcuess  or  good  si-iise,  they  have  not  at  prpscnt  niiirh 
novelty  in  our  eyes  ;  and  though  the  style  h  really  pleasing, 
or,  as  some  Itave  judged,  exevllent*,  and  t)>e  inrJuents  not 
ill  4-oiitrived,  it  niiglit  be  hard  to  po  entin*ly  through  a  Latin 
romance  of  7^'*^  pag<^S  unless  indeetl  we  had  no  alternative 
given  but  the  perusal  of  the  similar  works  in  Spanish  or 
Freucli.  Tlio  Ai^eiiis  \va.9  jtubtished  at  Itome  in  lG'i'2 } 
some  of  the  {>ersoiisges  inlroihii'<-d  liy  Itarclny  are  his  own 
contemporaries;  a  proof  tliat  he  did  not  intend  a  strictly 
bifitoricul  allegory  of  the  events  of  tJie  last  age.  The 
Euphormio  of  the  same  author  resembles  in  some  imnu 
ikgree  the  Ai^enis,  but,  with  less  of  story  imd  '■'""""■ 
character,  has  a  more  direct  reft'rence  to  European  politics. 
It  contains  nitich  political  diaquisitiou,  and  one  whole  hook 
is  employed  in  a  description  of  the  manners  and  laws  of 
different  eountries  with  no  disguise  of  names. 

57'  Caiiipanella  gave  a  loose  to  his  fanciful  humour  in  a 
fiction,  entitled  the  City  of  the   Son,   published  at 
Frankfort  in   l(i^,  in   imitation,  perhaps,    of  the  ^it«'"-<i 
Utopia,     llie  City  of  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  stand 
upon   n   mountain    situated   in    Oylon.    under   the  e<piator. 
A  community  of  goods  and  women  is  established  in  this 
republic ;  the  principal  magistrate  of  which  is  styled  Sun, 
and    is   elected    aft<>r  a  strict  examination    in  all   kinds  of 
science.     Campanella  has  brought  in  so  much  of  bis  own 
philoeophieul  system,  that  we  may  presume  tliat  to  have  hceu 
the  object  of  this   romance.     The   Solars,  he   tells  us,  ah- 
stainvKl  at  first  from  llesli,  becimse  tliey  thought  it  cruel   to 
kilt  animals.     "  But  afterwards  considering  that  it  would 
be  equally  cruel  to  kill  plants,  which  are  not  less  endowed 

■  Colmd(DhMpmo«aiiocdinantciit>  mc  itiii   die   L*iinliv   ii  nimr  il»i  of 
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widi  senMtioD,  so  that  iliey  must  perish  by  famine,  th«y 
nnderfltood  iliat  ipioblv  tilings  wvtc  crvate<)  fur  tbt-  use-  of 
nubler  tiling,  aiitl  now  eat  nil  lliing<)  without  scruple." 
Aiiothvr  Latin  romance  had  some  celebrity  in  its  day,  the 
Monarchia  Solipsoruni,  a  satire  on  thu  JranitM  in  tite  fictitious 
name  of  Lucius  (.^n)etiu<)  Kuro|>tm8.  It  hn<i  been  ascribed 
to  more  than  one  jK-rson  ;  the  probable  author  is  one  8cottt, 
who  had  himself  belonged  to  the  order. '  This  book  did 
not  8cem  to  me  in  the  least  interesting;  if  it  is  so  in  any 
dej^e,  it  must  be  not  as  mere  fiction,  but  as  a  rerelution  of 
secrets. 

58.  It  is  not  so  much  an  extraordinary  as  an  unfortunal« 

deficiency  in  our  own  titentn,-  aimals,  tluit  Bogland 

should  liave  Ixwii  destitute  of  the  comic  romance,  or 

tliat  derived  from  real  life,  in  this  period;  siuctt 

in  fact  we  may  say  the  same,  as  has  been  seen,  of  France. 

Tlie /nVare»y«e  novels  of  Spain  were  tliought  well  worthy  of 

trauslatiuu  ;  but  it  occurred  to  no  one,  or  no  one  liad  llio  gift 

of  genius,  to  shifl  the  so^ne,  and  imitate  their  delineation  of 

nalivt^  niaiHiers.     (Jf  how  much  value  would  have   been  a 

genuine  Englisl)  novel,  tJi«  mirror  of  actual  life  in  tlie  various 

ranks  of  society,  written    nnder    Elizabeth   or    under    the 

Stuarts  1      We   should   have  seen,  if  tiie  execution  had  not 

been  very  coarse,  and  tlie  delineation  absolutely  confined  to 

low  characters,   the   sociid    habits  of  our   forefathers   better 

than  by  all  our  other  iiources  of  that  knowledge,  the  plays, 

the   letters,   the   trnditiuns  and   anecdotes,   the    pictures    or 

buildings  of  the  time.     Notwithstanding  the  interest  which 

all  profess  to  take  in  t)ie  history  of  nmnoers,  our  notions  of 

them  are  generally  meagre  and  imgwrfect ;  and  hence  modem 

works  of  fiction  ai'e  but  crude  and  inaccurate  designs  when 

they  endeavour  to  represent  the  living  England  of  two  ceii- 

tories  since.     Kven  Scott,  who  had  a  fine  instinctive  percep* 

lion  of  trutli  and  nature,  and  who  had  read  much,  does  nut 

appi^ar  to  have  seized  the  genuine  tone  of  conversation,  and 

to  have  Wen  a  little  misled  by  the  style  of  Shukspeare.     This 

is  ratlier  elaborate  and  removed  from  vulgar  use  by  a  sort  of 

archaism  in  phrase,  and  by  a  pointed  turn  in  the  dialogue, 
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adapted  to  theatrical  iitteraiio>,  but  wanting  the  ease  of  ordi- 
nary speech. 

•39.   I  can  only  produce  two  books  by  Eng-lish  authors  !» 
thii)  first  part  of  th«  flpvcnieeiilh  century  which  fall  vmu, 
properly  under  the  t-lasu  of  riovtis  or  romaiittw ;  and  ulZS 
of  these  olio  is  wTilten  in  Latin.     This  is  the  Muii-   '""' 
diis  Altur  ft  Idviii  of  llisliop  Hall,  an  imitation  of  the  latter 
and   wt.>ak«r    voluuies   of   Itabi^lai!).     A    couiitry    in    Terra 
Australia  h  divided  into  four  regions,  Cmpulia,  Virsginia, 
Moroiiiia,  ami  Laveraia.     Maps  of  the  whole   land  and  of 
particultir  rc^'oiis  are  ^^ven  ;  uiid  (he  iinluru  of  tliu  satire, 
not  much  of  which  has  any  cjipecial  reference  to  England, 
may  easily  be  collected.     It  is  nut  a  very  successful  effort. 

oO.  Another  prelate,  or  one  who  became  swdi,  Francis 
Godwin,  was  tho  author  of  a  much  more  curious 
story,  it  is  called  tlu:  Man  iu  the  Moon,  and  re-  JMMhi 
lates  the  journey  of  one  Domingo  CiouzbW  to  that 
utnnet.  This  *va«  written  by  Godwin,  according  to  Antony 
Wood,  white  he  watt  a  iriudeiit  ut  Oxford.  *  By  some  in- 
ternnl  proofii,  it  mniiit  have  been  later  than  IS09,  and  hefortt 
tlu*  di'^ath  of  Elizabeth  in  KiO^i.  lint  it  was  not  publislied 
till  1&38,  It  was  tmuslated  into  French,  and  became  the 
mmlet  of  Cyrano  de  Bprgerac,  aa  he  was  of  Swift.  Godwin 
himself  had  no  prototype,  as  far  aa  1  know,  but  Lucian. 
He  resembles  tho«e  wriu-r^  in  tlte  natural  and  veracious  tone 
of  biti  lies.  The  fiction  is  ratlier  ingenious  and  amusing 
throughout ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the  happy  con* 
jeiiurcs,  if  wu  must  say  no  Diure,  of  his  philosophy.  Not 
only  does  the  writer  declare  positively  for  ttte  Copernicaii 
system,  which  was  uncommon  at  that  time,  but  he  has  sur- 
prisinjrly  understood  the  principle  of  gravitation,  it  being 
distinctly  suppofted  that  the  earth's  attraction  dimintslies  willi 
the  dislnnco.  Nor  is  tlie  following  passage  less  curious  :  — 
"  I  must  let  yon  understand  that  tlio  globe  of  the  moon  is 
not  altogediL-r  ilevtilute  of  an  attractive  power  ;  hut  it  is  far 
weaker  than  that  of  the  earth ;  as  if  n  man  do  but  spring 
opwards  with  all  his  force,  as  dancers  do  when  they  show 

•  rtlhlllfr  fTl  iiiliMii.  I  il  ii  aH-SS^.  wotk.  u>4  lake*  UomiiiK  Gooulo  (at 
Ii  i*  rc^vliUo  ihi4  Alt.  Punkq-  la*  tkv  fnl  aulhot.  UlM.  o(  FicUun,  ,iu. 
bamlgnoraiirur  OmliriB^  cUimi  to  Ihii    3^. 
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tbvir  activity  by  mperiiig,  Ii«  shall  bo  abtv  to  inoiiiit  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  liigb,  utio  ihon  be  is  quite  beyond  all  attractiou  of 
the  moon."  By  this  device  U»iiza)ez  returns  from  Iiis 
sujouni  in  the  IntttT,  though  tt  ri-i]iiirv(l  a  tnoru  comjilex  one 
to  bring  him  tliithcr.  "The  moon,"  he  observes,  "is 
covered  witli  a  sea,  except  the  parts  which  se«ni  somewhat 
darker  to  us,  and  aru  dry  land."  A  contrary  liypothesia 
came  afterwards  to  prevail ;  but  we  must  not  expect  every 
thing  from  our  ingenious  young  student. 

6l.  Though  I  can  mention  uothiug  else  in  English  which 

comes    exactly  within   our   notions   of  a  romance, 
bmm-i    wc  may  advert  to  llie  Dodona's  Grove  of  James 

Howell.  This  is  b  stnmge  allegory,  without  any 
ingenuity  in  maintaining  the  analogy  bet^veeu  the  outer  and 
inner  story,  which  alone  can  give  n  reader  any  pleasure  in 
allegorical  writing.  The  subject  is  the  state  of  Kuro])e, 
especially  of  England,  about  l&Kl,  under  tlie  guise  of  ani- 
mated trees  in  a  forest.  The  style  is" like  the  following:^ 
"  The  next  morning  the  royal  olives  sent  some  prime  elms 
to  attend  Prince  Rocolino  in  quality  of  ofliccrs  of  tttatc  ;  and 
a  little  after  he  was  brought  to  the  royal  palace  in  tlie  same 
state  Elaiana's  kings  use  to  be  attended  the  day  of  their 
coronation."  The  contrivance  is  all  idoug  so  clumsy  and 
unintelligible,  the  invention  so  poor  .ind  aWurd,  the  stnr}',  if 
stof)'  there  be,  so  dull  an  cctio  of  wcll-knu»i]  evi-nbit  that  it 
is  tmposuble  to  reckon  Dodona's  Grove  any  tiling  but  an  eo' 
tire  failure.  Howell  has  no  wit,  but  he  has  abundance  of 
conceits,  tlat  and  commonplace  enough.  \Vith  all  this  he 
was  a  man  of  some  sense  and  obwrvalton.  His  letters  are 
«>ntertainiiig,  but  they  scarcely  deserve  cousidenuiou  in  this 
volume. 

02.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  small  works  belon^ng 

to  this  extensive  clius  have  been  omitted,  wbicli  my 
•fitana       renders,  or  mvself  on  second  consideration,  mieht 

tJnnk  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Jt  »  also  one  so 
niiscellaneous  that  we  might  fairly  doubt  as  to  some  wliirii 
linve  a  certain  claim  to  be  admitted  into  it.  Such  ai'e  the 
Adventures  of  tl>e  Baron  de  Fieneste,  by  the  fumons  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne  (who««c  autobiograpliy,  by  the  nay,  Itas  at  least 
the  liveliness  of  fiction)  j  a  singuhu'  look  written  in  diuluguc. 
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where  an  imaginaTy  Gascon  baron  recounts  his  tales  of  the 
camp  and  the  court.  He  is  made  to  speak  a  patois  not  quite 
easy  for  us  to  understand,  and  not  perhaps  worth  the  while ; 
but  it  seems  to  contfuo  much  that  illustrates  the  state  of 
France  about  the  beginuiug  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  in  this  hook  is  satirical ;  and  the  satire  falls  on  the 
Catholics,  whom  Feeneste,  a  mere  foolish  gentleman  of  Gas- 
cony,  is  made  to  defend  against  aa  acute  Huguenot. 
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HISTORY   OF  MATHEMATICAL   AND   PHYSICAL    SCIENCS, 
FBOM  leOO  TO  1650. 


Sect.  I. 

Jneention  of  Logarilhrni  bv  JVapir  —  Kevi  Geometry  of  Kepler  and  CauaBeri  — 
Algebra  —  HarrioU  —  De$cartei  —  Aitronomi/  —  Kepler  —  GaSko  —  Coper- 
mean  Sylem  iegmt  to  prevaii  —  Cartetian  Theory  of  the  World  —  Mec/uaaeal 
DUcoveriei  of  Galileo  —  DetcarUi  —  Hj/driittatici  —  Optict. 

1.  In  the  last  part  of  this  work  we  have  followed  the  progress 
suieor  of  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge  down  to  the 
"i™^  cl'ise  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ancient  geo- 
cBivin-  meters  had  done  so  much  in  their  own  province  of 
lines  and  figures,  that  little  more  of  importance  could  be 
eSected,  except  by  new  methods  extending  the  limits  of  the 
science,  or  derived  from  some  other  source  of  invention. 
Algebra  had  yielded  a  more  abundant  harvest  to  the  genius  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  yet  something  here  seemed  to  be 
wanting  to  give  that  science  a  character  of  utility  and  reference 
to  general  truth  ;  nor  had  the  formulee  of  letters  and  radical 
signs  that  perceptible  beauty  which  often  wins  us  to  delight 
in  geometrical  theorems  of  as  little  apparent  usefulness  in 
their  results.  Meanwhile  the  primary  laws,  to  which  all  ma- 
thematical reasonings,  in  their  relation  to  physical  truths, 
must  be  accommodated,  lay  hidden,  or  were  erroneously  con- 
ceived ;  and  none  of  these  latter  sciences,  with  the  exception 
of  astronomy,  were  beyond  their  mere  infancy,  either  as  to 
observation  or  theory.* 

■  In  ibU  cliB]iteT  my  DbligBtioni  to  Hiatoire  des  Mallifmuiques,  which  rauat 
MontucLi  arc  bo  nuiacrous  that  I  ihall  be  understood  to  be  hit  prinoipftl  *utbi>- 
teldom  nuke  pnnicuUt  Teferenoet  to  bw    nXj  u  to  fiwti. 
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i.   AMronomy,  cultivnted  in  th«  Inlter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with   much  iiulustry  aiid  sucoetei,  was  re- 
pressefl,  aiiioni;  otlier  more  insupemble  obt^tacleii,  by  ^SS^™ 
the  Inborious  calculations  that  il  ruquircd.     The  tri- 
gonometrical  tiibles  oC  sineit,  tangents,  and  secants,  if  they 
were  to  produce  any  tolerable  accuracy  in  astroiioiiiicul  ohserr- 
ation,  ninst  be  computed  to  six  01-  seven  places  of  decimals, 
u|»on  which  the  regular  processes  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion were  perpetually  to  be  employed.     Thts  consumption  of 
time,  as  well  as  n»k  of  error  which  this  occasioned,  was  a 
serious  evil  to  the  prartical  astronomer. 

S.  John  Napier,  laird  of  iMerchiston,  after  several  attempts 
to  diminish  this  labour  by  devices  of  hia  inveotion, 
was  happy  enough  to  discover  his  famous  method  of  in™mDn«' 
lonariihiiis.    This  ho  first  published  at  Edinbui^h  in 
Ibli,  with  the  title.  Miritici  Lognrilhmorutn  Canooia  De- 
nrriptin,  sen  Arilhmeticarum  Supputationum  Mirabilis  Abbre- 
viatio.     He   died   in  IOI8,  aiicl  in  a  postliumous  edition, 
entitled  Mirifici  Logarithmoruin  Oinonis  Oonstructio,  iGlif, 
the  methiKl  of  construction,  xvhich  had  been  at  first  withheld, 
is  given  ;  and   the  svstent  itsi'lf,  in  conse<(ueiice  perhii|>H  of 
the  sugKcstion  of  his  friend  Briggs,  underwent  ftotne  diange. 

4-,  'lite  invention  of  logarithms  is  one  of  the  rarest  in- 
stances of  sagacity  in  the  history'  of  mankind  ;  and  j^^ 
il  has  been  justly  noticed  as  remarkable,  that  it  "•"""■ 
isisued  complete  from  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  has  not 
received  any  improvement  since  his  tiiiK>.  It  is  hardly  nencs- 
sary  to  say,  that  logarithms  arc  a  aeries  of  numlwrs,  arranged 
in  tables  parallel  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  and  of 
such  a  eondruction,  that  by  adding  t)>e  logarithms  of  two  of 
the  latter  we  obtain  the  logarithm  of  their  product ;  bv  sult- 
tracting  the  logarithm  of  one  number  from  that  of  another  we 
obtain  ttiat  of  their  quotient.  The  longest  processes  there- 
fore of  multiplication  and  ihvisioo  are  spared,  and  reiluocd  to 
one  of  mere  addition  or  f<ubtrncfion. 

5.   It  has  hevn  supfMsed   that  an  urithmctical  fact,  said  to 
he  mentioned  by  Archimedes,  and  which  is  certainly  rn,„,,^ 
puiutdl  out  in  iIm;  work  of  an  early  German  writer,  i^,'^ 
Michael  StifeliuB,  put  Napier  in  the  riglit  course  for  "^  ""■*"'■■ 
this  invention.     It  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
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cipic  of  logarithms.  Stifelius  ohows  that  if  in  a  {^metricnt 
pro^ressioii  \vc  mid  tlie  iiidicvs  of  any  terms  in  tlie  st'ri«»,  we 
slinii  obtain  the  index  of  tlie  prcxluctti  of  thoM;  tcriini,  Tims  if 
we  compare  the  geometrical  profrression,  1 , 2,  •!■,  8,  Ifi,  32,  (it, 
with  th<!  arithuHitical  one  which  numbers  the  powers  of  tlic 
comnioQ  ratio,  namely,  0,  1,  52,  3,  4,  5,  0,  we  sect  that  by 
fiilding  two  tern)s  of  the  latter  profession,  as  2  and  3,  to 
which  't  nml  S  correspond  in  the  gvonielrical  series,  wc  obtain 
5,  to  which  3^  the  product  of  4-  by  8,  corresponds  ;  and  the 
(}uolioiit  would  be  (Stained  in  a  similar  manner.  Itnt  ihnngh 
this,  wliicli  becomes  sdf-cvidcut,  when  algebraical  exprussionit 
are  employed  for  the  terms  of  a  series,  seemed  at  the  time 
rather  a  curious  property  of  numbers  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, it  was  of  Utile  value  in  facihtating  calculation. 

C  If  Napier  had  simply  considered  numbe-ra  in  them- 
Bm^A^is  ftelves,  as  rept^tiliuns  of  miily,  winch  its  their  only 
"*■'"''**■  intelhgible  detinitiont  it  does  not  seem  that  \w  could 
ever  have  carried  this  obser%'atioii  upon  progressive  series 
aiiy  farther.  Numerically  understood,  the  terms  of  a  geo- 
metrical progression  proceed  prr  iuUiim  ;  and  in  the  series 
%  4,  8,  IC,  it  is  as  unmeaning  to  say  that  3,  5,  (3,  7.  D.  i" 
liny  possible  sense,  have  a  plncts  or  can  be  introduced  to  any 
purpose,  as  that  ^,  4*  ^i  iV'  or  other  fractions,  are  true  num- 
bers at  all.*  The  case,  however,  is  widely  dilTerent  wliew  we 
use  numbers  as  merely  the  signs  of  something  capable  of 
continuous  increase  or  decrease;  of  space,  of  duration,  of 
velocity.  These  are.  for  our  convL-nieiice,  divided  by  arbi- 
trary intervals,  to  which  the  numerical  unit  is  made  to  corre- 
spond. }}nt  as  these  intervals  are  indelinitely  divisible,  tb« 
unit  is  supposed  capable  of  division  into  fractional  parts,  each 
of  them  a  represeutation  of  the  ratio  which  a  portion  of  the 


*  F«w  book*  of  «ritliiiuitie,  or  crm 
ijgctira,  ilraw  tbe  mder^  atutuion  >t 
the  outMt  la  Uili  MKn<Ml  dlMinctlwi  bc- 
IWMn  dlierato  and  coiiiinuoui  qiunlity, 
whvh  is  hIidoX  turc  to  tw  <n*rloobiid  in 
■H  tlMir  nibaniaaat  nmnnin]^  Walli* 
hw  done  k  ptap«rlj'  l  aflrr  ttalinii  ii-ry 
elMrljr  that  Iticri;  bn  no  proper  nutobvR 
but  iougen.  he  owcU  (lie  <ibJe«liDa,  Ituit 
tntiioBm  an  calll^d  liitcnoidiate  nuoi. 
Ihtx.  CtHicrrlQ  r|ui(loin  «fc  rvifiondifrl 
IKaaej    conoedit   MJani   oiioivm    ijuaa 


fracloi  viicsiit.  live  fiMtionLi.  ««  qut- 
dnm  uni  rt  uuili  qiiotk  intrrmtdjoi^  Swi 
nddo.  quod  Jam  imiultii  m  oAAo  ^vui. 
Itvipondc'iur  I'liiin  noii  ic  rpuil,  lod  ilf 
ijaitnto^  Pt'ftiiiel  igilur  Ija«  mponsio 
propritf  lorjutfiulo,  uon  lam  ail  i|uatitit». 
■vm  ■titcivl.-ini,  •*<■  iiumcium,  iiuani  •■) 
OMiliminn  i  jiroiit  hom  lupponitur  ruu 
BuM  eontiii  aum  In  partfs  dii  tuljLle.  i|0siti- 
•  It  quidem  haniiii  jmluiin  nil  Mluui  ralia 
nitmtvii  vi|iriRiaiur.  Muthetn  (Mivec* 
talis  (.  I. 
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interval  bears  to  the  wtiole.  And  thusi  also  n-e  must  see, 
that  B9  fractlonfi  of  tite  unit  bear  a  relation  to  unirorm  quan- 
tity, so  alt  the  intvgml  titiiiilRTs,  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
terms  of  a  geometrical  progression,  correspond  to  mtain 
portions  of  variable  quantity.  If  a  body  falling  down  an  in- 
clined plane  nt-quirea  a  velocity  at  one  point  which  would 
carry  it  through  two  feet  in  a  second,  and  at  a  lower  point 
one  which  would  carry  it  through  four  f(Kt  in  the  same  timv, 
there  nmat,  by  the  nature  of  a  continually  accelerate*!  motion, 
be  some  jMiiiit  between  tliesi^  where  the  velocity  might  be 
r«presented  by  thv  number  throe.  Hence,  wherever  the  num- 
bers of  a  common  geometrical  series,  litce  Q,  4,  8,  ]  (i,  repre- 
sent velocities  at  certain  inlervals,  the  intermediate  numbers 
wilt  represent  velocities  at  ititennediute  intervals  ;  and  thus  it 
may  be  said  that  nil  niimliers  are  terms  of  a  geometrical  pro. 
gression,  but  one  which  should  always  be  coiisidLTi-d  as  what 
it  is — a  pr(^ression  of  continuous,  not  discrete  quantity, 
capable  of  being  indicated  by  number,  but  not  number  itself. 

7-  It  was  a  twces^ary  consequenr«,  tliat  if  all  numbers 
could  l>e  treated  as  lerms  of  a  progression,  and  if 
their  indices  could  be  found  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
series,  the  metho4l  of  finding  products  of  terms  by  addition  of 
indices  would  he  universal.  The  means  that  Napier  adopted 
for  this  purpose  were  surprisingly  ingenious  ;  but  it  would  be 
diflicnti  to  make  them  clear  to  thos«  who  are  likely  to  require 
it,  especially  without  the  use  of  lini'^.  It  may  suRiee  to  say 
that  his  process  was  laborious  in  the  highest  degree,  consist- 
ing of  the  interpolation  of  <)93H-7%  taean  proportionals  be- 
tween I  and  %  and  rcj>eating  a  similar  and  still  more  tedious 
operation  for  all  prime  nnmlwrs.  The  logarithms  of  otluT 
numbers  wore  easily  obtained,  according  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  invention,  by  adding  their  factors.  Ix)ga- 
rithins  apjiear  to  have  Wen  so  calle«l,  because  they  are  the 
sum  of  these  mean  ratios,  ^aym  »fApA{. 

8.   In  tlie  original  tables  of  Napier  the  logarithm  of  10 
^vaa   2.8t>ii58.'>0.      In   those   published    afterwards 
(1018),  he  chanired   this  for  1.<XHKXHX),  making  JST.t^^i 
of  course  tliat  of  100,  'J.OIXKXXW,   and   so  forth.  '^*^- 
Tliis  construction  has  been  followed  since  ;   but  tliose  of  ll)c 
first  method  are  not  wholly  neglected  ;  they  are  called  hyper- 
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bolical  lognrillitiis  from  espressinu;  a  property  of  tlmt  curve. 
iS'apier  fouud  a  coadjutor  well  worliiy  of  liiin  in  Hourj-  Brings, 
professor  of  geom«try  at  Cirreiiliaxn  college.  It  is  uncertain 
from  which  of  tlieiii  tlio  cimiigi-  in  tlio  form  of  logaritlims 
proceeded.  Hriggs,  in  UiiS,  pulilisiied  a  tablv  of  luguritLnm 
up  to  1000,  calculated  by  liinisdf.  This  was  followed  in 
Id'Zi  hy  liis  grL-att-T  work,  Aritlinic-lica  Lognritlimi<ui,  con- 
taining the  logarithm!!  of  all  natural  ouuihers  as  high  tu 
S0,000,  and  ogain  from  <)0,(>00  to  100,U(X).  Tlieiie  ar« 
calculated  to  fourtet^n  places  of  dcciniids,  thuM  reducing  thu 
error,  which,  Mrictly  speaking,  iniijit  always  exii>t  from  tljo 
priuciplu  of  lognrithiniuil  cousiruclion,  to  au  almoM  infini- 
tesimal fracuon.  Ue  had  designed  to  publish  n  second  table, 
nith  the  logarithm»  of  ftlnes  and  tangents  to  the  lOOtli  part 
of  a  degree.  This  hi;  left  in  a  coit8i(h;rnbly  advanced  state  ; 
and  it  %vas  published  by  GelUbrand  in  l(i33.  Gunter  bad  as 
early  as  Hi'M  given  the  I<^arithRis  of  sln«s  and  tangents  on 
the  sexiigesiiniil  scale,  as  far  as  seven  decimals.  Vlaoq,  a 
Dutch  bookseller,  printed  in  I()2S  a  translation  of  Uriggs's 
Arithmctica  Logarilhmira,  filling  up  the  interval  from  ^,000 
to  90,000  with  tugarithms  calcidaled  to  eleven  decimals.  He 
published  nUo  in  lOSS  his  Trigonomelriai  ArtificiaJis,  the 
ino»t  useful  work,  pi>i'ha|)s,  that  had  a|)()eared,  as  it  incor- 
ponUed  tl»c  labours  uf  Briggs  and  Gellibrand.  Kepler  cnmo 
like  &  master  to  the  subject ;  and  observing  that  some  foreign 
nialhi>iiiaticians  dislike<)  th«  theory  upon  which  NajHcr  had 
cxphiiuetl  the  nature  of  lugiirilhnis,  as  not  rigidly  geoinetricid, 
gave  one  of  Ins  own  to  which  they  could  not  uigeet.  But  it 
may  probably  be  said  tliat  the  very  novelty  to  which  the  di»- 
cipiiA  of  thi;  ancient  geometry  were  averse,  tlie  introduction 
of  the  notion  of  velocity  into  mathematical  reasoning,  was 
that  which  linked  tlie  abstract  science  of  <)uantity  with  nature, 
and  prepared  tlie  way  for  that  expansive  tlieoryof  inGnites, 
which  hears  at  once  upon  the  subtlest  trutlm  that  can  exercise 
the  anderstanding,  and  the  most  evident  that  can  fidl  under 
the  senses. 

9.  It  was  indeed  at  this  ttmu  tliat  the  modern  geonivtrv, 
which,  if  it  deviates  something  from  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  the  ancient,  Itas  iucomparnblv  the 
advantage  over  it  in  its  reacli  of  nppliealion,  took  its 
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rise.  K«pt«r  was  the  man  that  led  die  way,  lie 
ill  iGl;?  bis  Nova  Steroonmtria  Doliorum,  a  treatise  on  the 
capacity  of  caskti.  In  tliis  tte  coiisitlers  the  various  solids 
whid)  uiay  be  farnuMl  )>y  the  revolution  of  a  s^meiU  of  a 
ooutc  section  round  a  line  whicli  i»  uot  its  axis,  a  oondition 
not  unfi'oqueDt  iu  tbe  form  of  a  cask.  Many  of  tbe  problems 
which  be  starts  he  is  unable  to  solve.  Biit  wliat  ii»  itiu^t  re- 
markable in  tliis  treatise  in  that  be  here  su^^-ftt^  tlio  bold 
■ilea,  that  a  circle  inay  l>e  deemed  to  be  twniposed  of  an  iu&< 
tiite  number  of  triangles,  having  their  bases  in  llie  circuni' 
larence,  and  their  connnon  npnx  iu  tlie  centre  ;  a  euiie,  in  like 
manner,  of  infinite  pyramids,  and  a  cylinder  of  infinite 
prisms.*  Tbe  ancients  had  sbowu,  as  is  well  known,  tlutt  a 
polygon  inscribed  rii  a  circle,  uud  another  describiHl  about  it, 
way,  by  continual  bisection  of  tlieir  sidai,  be  made  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  otltcr  tbaii  any  assignable  diRi-reucuD. 
Tlte  circle  itself  lay  of  course  l>etween  them.  Euclid  couteDts 
liimiielf  with  saying  that  t)ie  circle  is  greater  tlian  any  poly* 
gou  that  can  be  inscribed  in  it,  and  le!»  tlian  any  polygon  tliat 
can  be  described  about  it.  'llie  method  by  wlncrh  tliey  a)*-  ' 
proxiu)ate«l  to  tlie  curve  space  by  continual  inereaKe  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  rectilineal  tigure  was  culled  exhaustion,  and  titu 
•pace  itself  is  properly  called  by  later  geometers  tbe  limit. 
As  curviliiieal  and  rtfctilineal  spacer  cannot  possibly  he  com- 
pared  by  iiK-ans  of  supcrpututioit,  or  by  showing  tlial  their 
sevend  constitaeiit  portions  oould  be  uiade  to  coincide,  it  liud 
long  beti)  acknowledged  by  tbe  best  geometers  impossible  to 
quadrate  by  a  direct  process  any  curve  stirface.  But  Archi- 
nit^les  had  found,  as  to  the  paralwla,  that  there  was  a  recti* 
lineal  sjiaoe,  of  wliicli  lie  could  indirectly  demonstrate  that  it 
was  equal,  that  is,  could  uot  be  unequal,  to  tlie  curve  itself. 

10.   In  this  slate  of  tlie  general  problem,  the  ancient  methud!i 
of  indebnite  aniiroxiination  ttavinif  ua'pared  the  way, 

, ,       ,  '  '     ,  .  ,      .  -  f'  "^      *.  ,  .    ,       •"       III  iljlltr. 

Ivepler  came  to  liis  solution  ot  quL-sttonit  whicli  re-  »>*noiii 
garded  tlte  capacity  of  vessels.     According  to  Fa- 
broni  he  supposed  solid»  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of 
snrfaoes,  surfaces  of   an    inllnity   of  lines,   lines  of   infinite 
points-t     If  this  be  strictly  true  he  must  have  left  little,  iu 
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iMint  of  inv«nti»n,  for  Cavalieri.  So  long  as  g;cometry  is 
employed  us  n  ni«tlio<)  of  logic,  an  exerrise  of  the  uiirler- 
stanijiiig  on  those  moditicutiotis  of  quantity  wliicli  the  itnngi. 
tintioi)  CAniiot  gra^u,  Ruch  as  points,  lineit,  infinites,  it  must 
appear  almost  an  onensivc  absurdity  to  8[>CAk  of  a  circle  as  a 
polygon  with  an  infinite  numlwr  of  sides.  But  when  it  be- 
00QH9  Ow  handniai<l  of  practicat  art,  or  even  of  physical 
science,  there  cuti  be  no  oUier  objection,  tliaii  utvra^'s  arises 
from  incongruity  and  incorreetness  of  languag«^.  It  has  been 
found  pos-sibte  to  avoid  tin?  expressions  attributed  to  Kepler  ; 
but  they  seem  to  denote,  in  fact,  nothing  more  tlian  tliose  of 
Euclid  or  Archimedes;  that  the  difference  between  a  magni* 
tude  niid  its  limit  may  be  regularly  <liniini«heil,  till  without 
strictly  vanishing  it  becomes  less  than  any  as'sigimblo  quantity, 
and  may  consequently  be  disregarded  in  reasoning  upon  actual 
bodies. 

1 1 .  Galileo,  says  Fahroni,  trod  in  the  steps  of  Kepler,  and 
Mmtrih,  in  l>i^  lirst  dialogue  on  mechanics,  when  treating  of 
**^"^  a  cylinder  cut  out  of  aa  hemisphere,  becamo  con- 
versant with  indivisibles  (familiarem  habere  orepit  cum  indi- 
viubilibus  usum).  But  iu  that  dialogue  he  confused  ihe 
metaphysical  notions  of  divisible  quantity,  supposing  it  to  he 
compotdMt  of  unextended  indivisibles  i  and  not  venturing  to 
affirm  that  infinities  could  be  equiil  or  unequal  to  one  another, 
he  preferred  to  say,  that  words  denoting  equality  or  excess 
could  only  be  used  as  to  finite  quantities.  In  his  fourlli 
dtnl"giie  on  the  cvntre  of  giavity,  he  comes  back  to  tlie  ex- 
haustive method  of  Archimedes." 

12.  Cavalieri,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  the 
genendly  reputed  father  of  the  new  genrnetr}-,  though 
Kepler  sm-ms  to  have  so  greatly  anticipated  him, 
had  completed  his  mctltod  of  indivisibles  in  ItiSO. 

The  book  was  nut  published  till  H'i33.  Mis  leading  principle 
is  tlmt  solids  are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces 
placed  one  above  another  as  their  indivislUte  elements.     Sur> 
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faces  arc  formed  in  like  manner  by  lineR,  and  lines  by  points, 
Hiis,  however,  lie  n^serts  with  some  excuse  and  explanation  ; 
declaring  that  li<r  doe!>  not  use  llie  words  so  strictlyt  as  to 
have  it  supposetl  lliat  divisible  quniitities  truly  and  literally 
consist  of  indivisible^  but  tliat  the  ratio  of  solids  is  the  ^lame 
tm  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces,  and  the  ratio  of  sur- 
faces tile  same  as  that  of  an  intinite  number  of  lines;  and  to 
put  an  cud  to  cavil,  lie  demonstrated  that  the  same  cou- 
seiiuences  would  follow  if  a  inctbod  should  be  adopteil,  bor- 
rowing nothing-  from  tlte  consideration  of  indivisibles.*  flih 
explanation  »et!ms  to  have  biwn  given  aAer  bis  method  had 
been  attacked  by  Guldin  in  ItVl-O. 

13.  It  was  a  main  object  of  (^i'avalieri'a  geometry  to  de- 
monstrate the  proportions  of  difierent  solids.  This 
is  partly  dune  by  Kuclid,  but  generally  in  an  indirect  u^mm 
manner.  A  eone,  according  to  Civalieri,  is  com- 
posed  of  an  infinite  number  of  circles  decreasing  from  the 
base  to  tile  summit,  a  cylinder  of  sn  infinite  number  of  equal 
circles.  He  seeks  therefore  tlie  ratio  of  tlie  sum  of  all  the 
former  to  diat  of  all  the  latter.  The  method  of  summing  an 
infinite  series  of  terms  in  arithmetical  prognission  was  already 
known.  The  diameters  of  the  circles  in  the  coue  decreasing 
uuiforndy  were  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  the  circles 
would  be  as  their  squares.  lie  found  that  when  the  number 
of  terms  is  infinitely  great,  the  sum  of  all  the  sqiwres  de- 
scribed on  lines  in  arithmetical  progression  is  exactly  one  third 
of  tbe  greatest  square  multiplied  by  the  numWr  of  terms. 
tlenoc  tlte  cone  is  one  tllird  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base 
and  attitude,  and  similar  proof  may  be  given  as  to  the  ratios 
of  other  solids. 


*  Nan  CO  Tlgorc  ■  to  roott  »dh>b(ri, 
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tK  nuliiinhililMii  ciiitncnt  i  nrutntk- 
m™  U  ulu  dunlaiat  ivlle.  ut  pni)K>t>iv 
Mlidanin  tadon  met  w  iMio  npcrfi> 
clamnl  ooiniitni  tiuiiwni  atHklumiiB.  c« 
pK^Mtlo  tuprtllciFrutn  ndiRn  *c  ilia 
infiaiUram  InwuiiB  I  dmiifiit  Dl  osniita, 
que  ogam  diai  fretcn«i,  in  mlitc  pnr- 
ludertt,  dtmoniiMnu  minH  miiunii 
vonWME'inn  ciiii.  (i  aavthodi  >ut  i%- 
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14.  Tliis  bol(l«r  geometry  was  now  very  ^neraliy  applied 
in  (lifticult  investigations.  A  proof  was  given  in  ttie 
cdebrnli-d  problems  relative  to  the  cyoloi<l,  which 
sen'ei!  as  a  test  of  skill  to  ific  mntlientnticians  of  tltat  iij^e. 
The  cycloid  is  the  curve  described  bv  a  iwint  in  a  circle,  while 
it  makes  one  revoJutiun  along  an  horizontat  bfi^e,  as  in  tlio 
case  of  a  carriage  wheel.  It  was  far  more  difticult  to  ileter- 
iniuo  its  aren.  It  was  nt  first  taken  for  tlie  segment  of  a 
circle.  Galileo  considered  it,  but  ivilb  no  success.  .Vlt^rsentiP, 
who  was  also  uiie(|tial  lo  the  problem,  suggested  it  to  a  very 
good  geometer,  Koberval,  who  after  some  years,  in  1634, 
deDMHMtratcd  that  the  area  of  tlie  cycloid  is  equal  to  thrine 
(he  <irea  of  tlie  ffttuerating  circle.  Mersenne  commuiticnted 
this  discovery  to  Deacartea,  wlu),  trenling  the  matter  as  easy, 
acnt  a  short  demonstration  of  hi^t  own.  On  Koberval's  inti- 
mating that  he  had  been  aided  by  n  knowledge  of  the  s4>lution, 
Descartes  found  out  the  tiugents  of  tlie  curve,  and  cha11eiigi*d 
Robcrvul  and  Fermat  to  do  tlic  same.  Fermat  succeeth^d  in 
this ;  bnt  Koberval  could  not  achieve  t)te  problem,  in  whicli 
Galileo  also  and  Cavnlicri  failed ;  though  it  seems  to  lutve 
been  solved  afterwards  by  \'iviani.  "  Such,"  says  AlontucU, 
"  was  the  superiority  of  Descartes  over  all  the  geometers  of 
I'liis  age,  that  questions  which  most  perph-xed  tliem  coet  him 
but  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention."  In  this  problem  of  the 
tangents  (and  it  might  not  |>erliaps  has'e  been  worth  white  to 
mention  it  otherwise  in  so  brief  a  sketch)  Descartes  made  use 
of  the  uriiiciple  inir(Mlur*'d  by  Kepler,  considering  the  curve 
as  a  polygon  of  an  intioilo  number  of  sides,  so  that  an  inH> 
nilely  small  arc  is  equal  to  its  cliord.  The  cycloid  lias  been 
called  by  Moiitucta  the  Helen  of  geometers.  This  beauty 
was  at  least  the  cause  of  war,  and  protluced  a  long  contro- 
versy. The  Iialiatia  claim  tlie  original  invention  as  their 
own ;  but  Montucta  seems  to  have  vindicated  the  right  of 
France  to  every  solution  inipurtaut  in  geometry.  Nor  u'ere 
the  friends  of  U4>berval  and  Femiat  disposed  to  acknowledge 
80  much  of  the  exclusive  right  of  Descnrios  as  was  chutleuged 
by  his  disciples.  Pascal,  in  his  history  of  the  cycloid,  enters 
the  lists  on  the  side  of  Itoberval.  lliis  vniB  not  published 
till  IG58. 

15.  Without  dwelling  more  minutely  on  geometrical  tr«i- 
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tiMs  of  Ifss  importance,  tliougli  in  ilieniwlvos  valoaWc,  such 
aa  that  of  Gregnry  St.  Vincent  in  Kit?,  or  the  ,s«»-or 
C)'cloni«tricusof  Willebrod  Sncll  in  1(>21,  w«  come  '  ■* 
to  tbfl  progress  of  tuialjfiis  during  this  period,  TThs  works 
of  Viela,  it  may  be  oIwervL-d,  were  chiefly  published  after  thft 
year  KiOO,  Tliey  left,  as  mast  he  admitteil,  not  rtmch  in 
principle  for  (he  more  splendid  generahsntioiis  of  Harriott 
and  Dpscitrtes,  It  is  not  uDlikery,  that  the  mere  employ- 
ment of  a  more  perfect  notation  would  have  led  the  acute 
mind  of  Vieta  to  truths  which  seem  to  u«  who  are  acquaintml 
with  them  but  a  lit^e  beyond  what  tie  discovered. 

l(i.  Urigg^,  in  his  Arilhnietica  Lngnrithmifji,  was  the 
first  who  clearly  showed  what  is  culle<l  the  Binomial  n^,^ 
Theorem,  or  a  compendious  method  of  involution,  '^"^ 
hy  means  of  the  necessary  order  of  co-effidonts  in  the  auccrs- 
sive  powers  of  a  binomial  (|uantity.  (.ardan  had  partially, 
and  Vinta  more  clearly,  seen  this,  nor,  as  far  as  his  notatiou 
went,  was  it  likely  to  escape  the  profound  miud  of  the  latter. 
AHktI  Girard,  a  Outcliman,  in  his  Invention  Xonvclle  eu 
Alg^re,  1()29,  conceived  a  better  notion  of  negative  roots 
Uian  his  predowtsors.  Kven  Vieta  had  not  paid  attenlion 
to  them  in  any  solution.  Girard,  however,  not  only  assigns 
their  form,  and  shows  that  in  a  certain  class  of  cubic  eqita* 
tions  there  must  always  be  one  or  t\vo  of  this  de*rri|>- 
tion,  hut  u*C9  this  remarkable  expression :  "  A  negative 
solution  means  in  geometry  that  the  minut  recedes  an  the 
j)iH.f  advances."*  It  seems  manifest  that  till  some  such  idea 
iHiggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  analysts,  the  consideration  of 
negative  roots  though  tlH?y  could  not  possibly  avoid  per- 
ceiving their  existence,  would  merely  have  confused  their 
aoloiions.  It  cjtnnot  therefore  be  surprising  that  oot  only 
Cardan  and  V'iuta,  but  Harriott  himself,  should  have  paid 
little  attention  to  them. 

17*  Harriott,  the  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
Virginia,  and  the  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Nortliumber- 
tand,  in  whose  house  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  was  destined  to  maicc  the  last  great  discovt^y  in  tlie 
purti  science  of  algebra.     Though  he  is  mentioned  here  after 

■  I*  Milstua  fmt  nulaa   t'cipliquc    nmk  on   le  plo*  mvmkc      Honludn, 
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Girard,  sliicc  th«  Artis  Aimlytic«?  Praxl»  was  not  [)iibli?ihed 
till  I(i;Jl,  tills  was  ten  years  after  tiie  autlior's  <lfHlli.  Har- 
riott arrived  at  a  romplrte  iliMH-y  of  the  geuettis  of  <>i|uations 
,  which  Cardan  and  \  ieta  !md  but  |»artially  contfivtd.  By 
'  bringing  all  th«  terms  on  oni*  side,  so  as  to  make  them  ei]ual 
to  z«ro,  bv  found  out  tliat  every  unknown  quantity  in  au 
equation  has  as  many  values  &h  the  index  of  its  powers  in  ttiu 
first  turm  dunutot;  and  that  thc-M«  values,  in  a  iiec«<tsary 
sequence  of  combinations,  form  tlte  co.i-i)icicnts  of  the  suc- 
ceeding terms  into  which  th«  decreasing  powers  of  llio 
unknown  quiuitity  L-nltr,  as  tlivy  do  also,  by  their  unilvd 
product,  the  last  or  known  term  of  the  equation.  'Hits  dis- 
covery fadlilated  l]ie  solution  of  equations,  by  the  necessary 
conipoiition  of  their  terms  nUicb  Jt  displayed.  It  was  evi- 
dent, for  example,  that  each  root  of  an  equation  must  be  a 
&clur,  and  couscqueutty  a  divisur,  of  the  tust  term.  * 

18.  liarriott  introduced  the  use  of  small  letters  in- 
stead of  capitals  in  ulgebra ;  he  employed  voweU  for  un- 
known, consonants  for  known  quantities,  and  joined  them 
to  express  their  product,  t  There  i»  certainly  not  much  io 
tills ;  but  its  evident  coiivenienw.'  renders  it  wonderful  that 
it  should  have  been  reserved  for  so  late  an  lera.  Wallia, 
in  hi.s  History  of  Algebra,  ascribi'S  to  Harriott  a  long  litit  of 
discoveries,  which  liave  been  reclaimed  for  Cardim  and  V'leta, 
the  great  founders  of  the  higher  algebra,  by  Oisjiali  and 
Montucla.1  The  tatter  of  tlieae  writers  has  been  cliwged, 
even  by  foreigners,  with  similar  injuMice  towards  our  couii- 
tryniaii ;  and  tlial  he  luis  been  provoked  by  what  lie  ttiougilt 
the  unfairueits  of  Wnllis  to  soniethiug  like  a  depreciation  of 
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tMaaot  be  ^iU  to  bato  luiipiYHcd  or  vx< 
iftiuiti-d  llm  nirrlti  of  Vicla.  or  Io  hwie 
claimsd  miiy  thiuf  fur  ILu-iloll  but  what 
Iw  t*  lUuvvd  ta  lura  imtrni.  Mea> 
liKil*  jmtljr  obHmv.  IhM  Hanion  *»y 
mnV  ""k**  >n  equation  «qaal  ta  tera, 
bf  farinsing  all  ifec  ipaalUMi  to  one  lidc 
at  Ihe  njiuiiiuii. 

^  (>ii](htr«ii,  ID  l><<  Clavit  Millk«fB«> 
tio>i  pubiithtd  in  IC5t,  abbrrriiilad  tbt 


nJci  cf  VicM,  (houfth  he  Mill  (uri!  ca- 
liilBl  Itrtltn.  Hr  klto  ipivo  nucsiiictJjr 
llir  i>Tii<t  <if  iilK«bn,  OT  lh»  rlnnwitury 
ruin  wv  finil  in  <nir  oominon  baak>> 
vhipb.  Ilioiigh  wlml  uc  now  Ant  Icaincd. 
wcKt  from  tliu  uiiKiilar  routw  of  t\g*- 
liroiotl  hfalM7,diKi>nmlt«lo.  llieitaiv 
liiiwvm  )pt«n  alto  b;  1  lirriott.  Walliiai 
Algvlini- 

1  Tliew  niajr  In  feunil  b  tb*  artltlc 
llirtioii  of  ihc  ]tlagn|ilui  Uritmnie*. 
Wnlliii  liowevtr  dooi  lint  mpjiitn  Ili» 
linaiiuc  ilutf  Io  V'ipla  (|uit«  *■  DHicb  lu  ia 
■Otimited  lijr  Slonlucla. 
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Harriott,  seems  as  clt^ar  as  that  ii«  has  him!)«lf  robbed 
Gnrdnn  of  part  or  hi»  diie  credit  in  swfiliiig^  the  accouut  of 
Vieia's  (lisfovcrics.  From  the  gBiierat  iiitefirity,  however, 
of  Montuda'it  wridogs,  I  am  much  inrhneil  to  acquit  him  of 
any  wilful  partiality. 

IJ).  Harriott  had  shown  \vhat  *vere  the  hidden  laws  of 
algebra,  as  Uie  xeiencc  of  Myttibolieal  nolution.  But 
one  man,  the  pride  of  France,  and  wonder  of  his 
contcmpnrarieii,  wns  deMined  to  flash  light  upon  thi;  labours' 
of  the  analyst,  aut)  to  point  out  whiit  those  Hymbols,  so 
darkly  and  painfully  troeed,  and  resulting  commonly  in 
irriilionni  or  even  im])OitsiWe  forms,  mi^ht  represent  and  ex- 
pliiin.  Tile  use  of  numburs,  or  of  letters  denoting  numbers, 
for  hncs  and  rectangles  capable  of  division  into  aliquot  parts, 
had  long  been  too  obviouti  to  be  overlooked,  and  is  only  n 
com|)endious  abbreviation  of  geomelrical  proof.  The  next 
step  made  was  the  perceiving  that  irrational  numbers,  ns  they 
are  called,  represent  incommensurable  quantities;  that  is,  if 
unity  be  taken  for  tlie  side  of  a  sqnai'e,  the  square  root  of 
two  will  represent  its  diagonal.  Gnidually  the  application 
of  numerical  and  alge}>raical  calculation  to  the  solution  of 
problems  respecting  magnitude  became  more  frequent  nud 
refmed.*  It  is  certnin,  however,  that  no  one  before  Des- 
cartes had  employed  algebraic  formulae  in  the  construction 
of  curves ;  that  is,  had  taught  the  inverse  process,  not  only 
how  to  express  dt:igrams  by  algebra,  but  how  to  turn  algebra 
into  diagrams.  The  ancient  geometers,  he  (Serves,  were 
scrupulous  about  using  the  language  of  arithmetic  in  geo- 
metry, which  ronid  only  proceed  from  thfir  not  perceiving 
the  relation  between  tlu*  tw(t ;  and  ll)is  has  protlnced  a  gieat 
deal  of  obscurity  and  embarrassment  Jn  some  of  their  demon* 
Htrations.f 

'iO.  'llip  priuciplB  which  Descartes  establishes  is  tliat  every 
airve,  of  those  which  are  called  geometrical,  has  its  kiiw'i. 
fundamental  equation  expressing  the  constant  rela-  iJ^S^io 
tion   between  the  abs*;!5s  and   the  ordinate.     Thus  '""^ 
the  rectangle  under  the  abscisses  of  a  diameter  of  the  circle 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate-,  and  the  other  conic 
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sections,  aa  well  ns  liiglicr  curvof*.  have  earh  thvn  It-ntting 
projwrty,  which  itcteniiincs  their  naturt.-,  null  sliows  how 
Oivy  may  he  generated.  A  simple  i-quatiMi  rati  only  express 
the  relntioti  of  struight  linen ;  th»  «>liilioti  of  a  qiuiurntic 
mu!it  U^  found  in  one  of  the.  four  conic  sections ;  and  thu 
higher  puwent  of  an  unknown  quantity  lead  to  carves  of  a 
BUperior  order.  Tlie  benutiful  and  extensive  theory  (lev<»> 
loped  liy  Dcftrartes  in  this  »hort  treati^ie  displays  a  most 
cousuniitiate  felicity  of  genius.  Th»t  siieh  a  mttn,  endowed 
with  faculties  so  orijg^inal,  should  havt-  encroncl»ed  on  tlw 
just  rights  u(  others,  is  what  we  can  only  believe  witb 
reluctance. 

$1.  It  niust,  however,  he  owned  that,  independently  of 
SuipRiFi    lt>»  suspicions  of  nn  uiiiieknonU'dgod  appropriation 
I»n*i(w-  of  what  others  had  thought  before  him,  which  un- 
""'"         fortunately  hang  over  all  the  writings  of  Desrartps, 
he  )ui8  titkcu  to  himself  the  whole  iheorj-  of  llnrriolt  on  the 
nature  of  e(|uation!t  in  a  inanner  which,  if  it  is  not  a  remark- 
able case  of  siiiiultitueous  invention,  can  only  be  reckoned  a 
vciy  uownrranlable  plagiarism.     I'or  not  only  lie  does  not 
Qnnie  llarriolt,  but  he  evidently  introduces  the  suhjt^  as  an 
important  discovery  of  his  oivn,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
asserts  his  originality  in  the  most  positive  language. "      Still 


■  Tut  I'cn  but  i|uc  lo  cboMi  qu« 
J'al  fcritn  puiunit  iln  autaient  titvu 

que  Dion  tniU  wu  ilillwile  i  vntnulnv 
c'vsl  i^tic  J'u  lAfli6  ^  n'y  rlva  mvt^tv  unc 
ec  que  ]*•>  crA  «'^v«r  poinl  M  tu  ni  par 
lul  nl  pat  •ueun  una*  t  cminM)  on  pcul 
toir  tl  on  cDiiftn  «r  quu  ^ai  vcrtt  du 
sonibn  dn  nalnt*  ^iii  Wml  nt  etorpia 
^■atioB.  dalw  I*  pagr  H'-J,  4|U)  n)  l'«iu 
^roll  ou  Ju  oominciuv  i  doDim  In  ri-g1a 
do  oKin  ■igi-brc.  btcv  te  que  Vi^*iu  ta  » 
itrii  toiit  il  Is  Gil  dir  Hin  litt*,  llu  Kb*ii> 
datiDiiv  .fl^unliiiniiiii  i  rxr  cm  n-m  qua 
it  W  dctnnuDc  ^ntntcmcDt  m  toutn 
£qiialMiiU|  an  lieu  (foe  lui  ii'to  ajant 
ifcanf  que  ijiiiJiiues  eicmpica  putleii- 
litn,  ilunt  il  bit  loulvfoin  >1  ttmiil  rial 
qu'il  a  inulu  eoiirluiw  ann  livtv  par  U,  il 
a  monitii  qu'il  i>r  U  pciu'ciil  (Jrtvrininpr 
VII  gititnl.  Kt  aiiiii  j'ai  cummcntlS  od 
il  aioU  achcvr.  c«  c|Us  J'ai  fail  loulcfeii 
Hill  y  prnttt;  car  J'ai  [ilux  fi-uillclii 
\"kM  Atfv'm  iiui  i'al  rvf u  vulra  deruiiirv 


que  >•  •'kTOli  JaaMM  Ul  inparaianl. 
TniiM  lnHit6  let  par  liaurd  iiitrv  l« 
mnbn*  d*iiii  da  mt/9  amia;  tt  riiliv  iiouHi 
JD  >ui  tnwi*  pat  qii'il  m  ait  ttmt  ni  qua 
Je  pcDsoiii,  nan  oUiianl  qu'il  fill  fOTt 
hilxlc.  Thin  la  in  a  letter  t<>  MetHOiie 
ill  16117.  (Einnadw  Un■e)ne^  t«LTi 
p.  :iixi. 

The  charg*  of  plaghrran  from  llar> 
tiatl  vBi  brMWht  agum»  Deacuia  in 
)ii>  lifKtimv:  Hubenal,  vhvii  aa  Kii- 
|;]i*li  lErnlleiiian  «li»wcil  liifii  Itw  .%rtJ« 
Analiftin*  Ftaiin^  (X«)a<iu«d  rmgr^j,  II 
I'a  TU  I  11  Va  *u  t  11  b  alto  A  nry  «»pU 
Amt  cimiinfUner,  if  lnii%  aa  it  appear* 
M  be,  that  UMcum*  vaa  in  ijigluHl 
tin  year  (ICSl)  that  Ilarrioll't  nork 
a|ipean-<l.  (jtnavi.  a  Trienit  ot  Kobertat, 
in  a  lallet  lo  UntiuWi  in  leiV,  plunlv 
Uiliiiiiiti->  to  him  IhM  ho  Iih>  niily  copied 
llarrlall  a>  M  ilia  natim  oT  tqtwiiMB- 
iKsirra  d«  UncHrtn.  tul.  i.  p.  ^tX 
Ts  lliii  Bccuwion  DmndtK  m.-i'lo  do 
rrpl}-.    8n  Uiographia  Biilauiuoa,  on. 
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it  ia  quite  possible  thAt,  prepared  as  tlie  n-ajr  bad  been  hf 
Viota,  and  ^ft«d  as  DescarUs  was  witb  u  n-ooderfully 
intuitive  acuteiiess  in  nil  madteniatiral  reaoonintr,  tt«  may  in 
this,  as  in  utticr  iiistiUH-es,  linve  dtvtticJ  the  wliuli;  tticor>'  by 
faitli8«)L  Muntucta  extols  tlie  a1gd>ra  of  I>escart«»,  that  1% 
so  much  of  it  as  can  he  fairly  cbitmvd  for  liim  without  iiny 
precursor,  very  highly ;  and  some  of  bis  iiiveiiliuns  in  the 
treatment  of  e<)uaiiou8  have  long  been  current  in  books  on 
that  science.  Hv  wtm  the  first  who  showt-d  what  went 
called  irn{>o!isible  or  imaginary  roots,  though  lie  never  assigns 
tlieni,  deeming  them  no  quantities  at  all.  He  was  also,  per- 
haps,  thf  lirat  w)io  fully  understood  negative  roots,  though  he 
Ktill  retains  the  appellation,  false  roots,  which  is  not  so  good 
•8  Harriott's  epithet,  privative.  According  to  Ids  pauiegyriKt, 
hu  first  pointed  out  that  in  every  <>quation  (tlie  tvrtna  being 
all  on  one  side)  which  h««  no  intaginary  roots,  there  are  au 
many  changes  of  signs  as  positive  roots,  us  many  continua- 
tions of  them  as  negative. 

'2^.  The  geometer  next  in  genius  to  Dcsmrtcs,  and  {>er. 
Iia{>s  neai-er  to  him  than  to  any  third,  was  tVrmat, 
a  ninn  of  various  ac()uirc-mvnts,  of  bigb  rank  in  the 
parliament  of  TouIoums  and  of  a  mind  incapable  of  euvy, 
forgiving  of  detraction,  and  delighting  in  truth,  n*ith  almost 
too  much  indifTerence  to  praise.  Tliie  work^  of  Fermat  nere 
not  publislwd  till  long  after  liis  death  in  lG(i5  ;  but  his  frc- 
qneiit  discussions  with  Descartes,  by  the  intervention  of  their 
common  correspondent  Mcrseuiie,  render  this  place  more 
appropriate  for  llie  introductitm  of  his  luime.  In  tlicw  co»- 
irovei'sie*  Descartes  never  behaved  to  Fermat  with  the 
respect  due  to  liis  talents;  i»  fact,  no  oue  <,va8  ever  more 
jealous  of  bis  own  pre-eminence,  or  more  univilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  those  who  8ern[>lvd  to  follow 
him  implicitly,  and  who  might  in  any  manner  be  thought 
rivals  of  his  fume.  Yet  it  is  this  unhappy  temper  of  Des- 
cartes which  ought  to  render  us  more  slow  to  credit  the 
BUS|Hcions  of  his  designed  plagiarism  from  tlie  discoveries  of 
others;  nnc«  tJiis,  combined  ivith  his  unwillingness  to  ac- 


HnriotL     Tin   Iltt^piqiliH-  tJitfiwrxllo  Sao  LcIMn'*  «Malaguc  oT  ihc  lup- 

•inOudy  luppcnm  mI  Ditalion  cf  thi^  poard  ihdb  oT  DnaHu  la   VeL  M. 
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knowledge  their  iJierits,  and  uftiTtc*!  igiioranw  of  tlieir 
writiugs,  would  form  a  fhantcter  we  should  not  readily 
a<Krilie  to  a  man  of  CTcat  genius,  and  whose  own  writings 
give  many  npjuirL-tit  indications  of  sino-nty  and  virtue.  Itut 
in  fact  there  was  in  this  age  n  great  prolKibility  of  siniutta- 
oeous  invention  in  scieiu-pf  from  devidoping  prlncijjleii  tliat 
had  been  partially  brought  to  light.  Tims  Roherval  dis- 
oovercii  the  same  method  of  indivi^Mes  as  ('avalieri,  find 
Descartes  must  equully  luive  been  led  to  his  theory  of  tan- 
gents by  that  of  Kepler.  Fennat  also,  wlto  was  in  possession 
of  bis  principal  discoveries  before  the  geometry  of  Descartes 
saw  tiie  light,  derived  from  Kepler  liis  own  celebrated 
method,  de  tROximia  et  minimis:  a  metbwl  of  discovering 
the  greatest  or  lea»t  value  of  a  variable  (|uniitily,  such  ns  tlie 
ordinate  of  n  curve.  It  depends  on  t)>e  ssme  principle  as 
that  of  Kepler.  From  this  he  deduced  a  rule  for  drawing 
tangents  to  curves  dilVereiit  from  that  of  Descartes.  This 
led  to  a  controversy  between  the  two  geometers,  carried  00 
by  Descartes,  who  yet  is  deemed  to  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
witli  his  usual  quickness  of  resentment.  Several  other  dis- 
coverief^  lioth  in  pure  algebra  and  geometry,  illustrate  tlw 
uain«  of  Ferniat.  • 

S3,  The  new  geometry  of  Descartes  was  not  received  with 
Aiottnu  ^^  universal  admiration  it  deservetl.  Besides  its 
conciseness  and  the  inroad  it  made  on  old  prejudices 
as  to  geonictricnl  nietho4lis  the  general  boldness  of 
the  author's  s|Mx-ul»tit]ns  in  pliysioal  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  his  indiscreet  temper,  alienated  mauy  who 
ODght  to  have  appreciau-d  it ;  and  it  was  in  bis  own  «>un> 
try,  where  he  liad  ceased  to  reside,  lliat  Descartes  had  the 
fewest  admirers,  Uolterval  made  some  objections  to  his 
rival's  algebra,  but  with  little  success.  A  commentary  on 
the  treatise  of  Descartes  by  Schooten,  professor  of  geometry 
at  Leyden,  first  apjjeored  In  li>i-9. 

^■t,  Atnong  those  who  devoted  themselves  ardently  and 
mtiiBMj  successfully  to  astronomical  observiilions  at  the  end 
— Kn^i.  ^f  iji^  sixteenth  century,  w'as  John  Kepler,  u  native 
of  Wiriemhurg,  who  had  already  shown  that  be  was  likely  to 

•  A  goad  Brticlo  uo  FtniMi  by  Bl.  Maurk* ,  vill  U  fouad  in  iIm  Kiografdiw 
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itiliorit  tbc  mnntle  of  Tjtho  Brahe.     He  pablished  some 
astronomical  treatises  of  compaistively  sma))  importance  in 
tlitf  first  y«ars  wf  ihi*  prt-wnt  pfriyil.      But  in  1609  lie  made 
an  epoch  in  that  sc-ienc«  by  his  Astronomia  Nova  atnoAtyi^oj, 
or  Commentaries  on  the  Planet  Alnrs.     Il  had  been  always 
assiimerl  ihnt  (he  heavenly  hudii'Ti  revulvv  in  eireular  orbits 
round  tlit'ir  eenire,  wliether  this  were  taken  to  be  the  »»n  or 
the  earth.     There  wxs,  however,  an  apparent  eccentricity  or 
deviation  from  this  circular  motion,  which  it  had  Iteen  very 
difficult  to  explain,   and  for  this   Ptolemy  had  devised   his 
comph-x  s\'stem  of  epic)-clc«.     No  planet  shotvcd  more  of 
this  eccentricity  than  Alars  }  and  it  was  to  Mars  that  Kepler 
turned  his  attention.     After  many  laborious  researches  he 
was  brought  by  degrees  to  the  great  discovery,  that  the   mo- 
tion of  tlie  planets,  among  which,  having  adopted  the  Coper- 
iiinkii  ey^tem,  he  reckoned  the  earth,  is  not  |>erformed   in 
circular  but  in  elliptical  orbits,  the  sun  not  occupying  the 
centre  but  ui»e  of  tlie  foi-i  of  the  curve  ;  and,  secoiioly,  that  it 
is  performed  with  such  a  viiryiug*  velocity,  tliat  the  areas 
describi'd  by  the  radius  vector,  or  line  which  joins  this  f^^icus 
to  the  revolving  planet,  are  always  proportional  to  the  times. 
A  planet,  therefore,  moves  less  rapidly  as  it  becomes  more 
distant  from  the  sun.     These  are  the  lirat  and  second  of  the 
three  great  laws  of  Kepler.     The  tliird  was  not  discovered 
by  him  till  some  years  afterwards.     He  tells  us  himself  that, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  IGIS,  after  long  toil  in  investigating  the 
proportion  of  the  pttrioiiic  times  of  the  planetary  ntuvements 
to  their  orbits,  an  idea  struck  bis  mind,  which,  chancing  to 
make  H  mistake  in  the  caleulation,  he  soon  rejected.     But  a 
week  after,  returning  to  the  subject,  he  entirely  I'stabli^hed 
his  grand  discovery,  that  the  sqttares  of  t)ie  times  of  revolu- 
tion are  as  the  cubes  of  tlic  mean   distances  of  the   planets. 
This  was  first  made  known  to  ll)c  world  in  his  Myslerium 
Cosmographicum,  published  in  lOl!) ,  a  work  mingled  up 
with   many  strange  ofltisions  of  a  mind  far  more  eccentnc 
than  any  <if  the  planets  with  which  it  was  engaged.      In  the 
£pitome  Astronomiie  Co|K'niican»,  printed  the  same  y«ir,  be 
endeavours  to  deduce  this  law  from  his  tlwory  of  centrifugal 
forces.     He  had  no  small  insight  into  the  principles  of  uiii- 
vvrsal  gravitation,  as  an  attribute  of  matter ;  but  several  of 
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hU  Bssnntptions  ns  to  llie  laws  of  motion  arc  not  coiisonaot 
to  truth.  'I'hcre  seems  indeed  to  have  hoen  a  coDsitleniblB 
d4>^e4)  of  good  fortune  in  the  diwoverii^  of  Kepler  ;  ytt 
tliis  maybe  dpemed  the  reward  of  his  indefBti^Hhle  ]nboHous< 
ncss,  niid  of  the  iiigeiiuotisiicjis  with  which  he  renouiired  any 
hy{>othesis  that  he  rould  not  recxint'ile  with  liis  ndvMicin^ 
knowK-dfje  of  the  phienomena. 

!25.  The  app*ai"aaci'  of  three  comets  in  l(iI8  called  «r>cc 
cmirti'iT-  more  tlie  astronomers  of  Kurope  to  speculate  oit 
"**"""'*  the  nature  of  tho«e  anomalous  bodien.  Thiiy  slill 
passed  fur  liarbiii^vrs  of  worldly  catastrophe!) ;  and  those  wlw 
feared  them  least  could  not  interpret  their  apparent  irre- 
gularity. Cialileo,  though  Tycho  lirfilie  had  furrnvd  a  jtisler 
notion,  unfortuiiattrly  look  tlieni  for  atDiospberic  meteors. 
Ke|^er,  though  he  brought  them  from  the  far  regions  of 
sniioe,  did  not  su-tpi-ct  tlie  nature  of  their  orbits,  and  thought 
that,  moving  in  stnught  lines,  tht?y  were  finally  dispersed  and 
came  to  nothing.  Diit  n  Jesuit,  Grassi,  in  n  treatise,  Dc 
Tribus  Cometis,  Home,  H)19>  had  the  honour  of  explaining 
what  had  bafflei)  (la)ileo,  and  first  held  them  to  be  planets 
moving  in  voxt  ellipses  round  the  sun.* 

'^(J.  But  long  before  this  time  tiic  name  of  Galileo  had 
oant*^a^  Iwcomc  immortal  by  discovuries  which,  tliough 
fuS^im.  th«y  would  certainly  have  soon  been  made  by  some 
"'^  other,  |)erhap8  far  inferior,  observer,  wer*!  Iiappily 
reserved  fur  the  most  pliilosophiciit  genius  of  tlie  age. 
Galileo  assures  us  that,  having  heard  of  the  invention  of  an 
instrument  in  Holland  which  enlarged  the  size  of  diintant 
objects,  but  knmving  nothing  of  its  conslruotion,  he  began  to 
study  the  tlieory  of  refmctions  till  Ite  found  by  experiment, 
lliat  by  tiu-ons  of  a  convex  and  concave  glass  in  a  tube  fie 
could  magnify  an  oltjeet  tlireefold.  He  was  thus  encouraged 
to  make  anotiier  which  mjignitk-<i  thirty  times  ;  and  this  he 
exhibited  in  the  autumn  of  l(ki*t  to  the  iidiabitants  of  Venice. 
Having  made  a  present  of  his  lir«t  telescope  to  the  senate, 
who  rewarded  him  with  a  pension,  he  soon  constructed 
another;  and  in  one  of  the  tirst  nights  of  Janitary,  lUlO, 
directing  it  townrd-s  the  moon,  was  aslunisbed  to  see  her  sur- 
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face  and  i'dges  covered  witli  inequalities.  These  be  consi- 
dered to  he  mountains,  and  judged  by  a  sort  of  m<>a.stirement 
lliat  some  of  them  must  exetx-d  those  of  tlie  enrlh.  His 
next  obscrvalion  was  of  tl»e  milky  way  ;  and  this  he  found  to 
derive  its  neltuloun  luhtre  from  myriads  of  ttars  not  di»- 
tiiiguii^bahle,  tltrough  their  rciiioti-iiess,  by  the  unassiated 
sight  of  man.  The  nebula!  in  the  ronstellatioii  (Jrion  he  per- 
ceived to  be  of  the  same  character.  IJefore  his  dt-light  at 
these  discoveries  could  have  subsided,  lie  turned  bis  telescope 
to  Jupiter,  and  was  surprised  to  remark  three  small  stars, 
wbicn,  in  a  second  night's  observation,  had  changed  their 
places.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine by  their  revolutions,  which  are  very  rapid,  that  tliese  are 
itecondary  planet^  the  moons  or  iHtiellites  of  Jupiter  ;  and  he 
bad  added  a  fourth  to  their  number.  These  niarvellons  re- 
velations of  natuiv  he  hastened  to  announce  in  a  work,  aptly 
entitled  Sidereus  Nuncius,  published  in  March,  iGlO.  In  an 
age  when  the  fascinating  science  of  astronomy  had  already  so 
much  excited  tho  minds  of  pbilosopliers,  it  may  be  guesfied 
with  what  eagerness  this  intelligence  from  the  heavens  was 
dreulated.  A  fv^v,  as  usual,  through  envy  or  prtjudice, 
alleeted  to  contemn  it.  Dot  w)s<lom  was  justiBijd  of  her 
children.  Kepler,  in  his  Narratio  de  obs*>rvalis  a  se  Quatiior 
Jovi«  Satellilibus,  KilO,  contirmvd  thtr  dtscoveri«-s  of  Galileo. 
Peiresc,  an  iuferior  name,  ito  doubt,  but  de«erving  of  every 
praise  for  his  :iieal  in  tite  cause  of  knowleilge,  having  with 
dil5rully  procured  n  good  tele^cujK',  saw  the  tour  sniellileti  in 
November,  IblO,  and  is  said  by  Oassendi  lo  hare  conceiveil 
at  iliat  time  tlie  ingenious  idea  that  their  occultations  might 
be  tised  to  uscertiiin  the  longitude." 

^.   This  19  the  greatest  and  mo»t  important  of  the  Hs- 
coveries  uf  Uuliteo.     But  sevend  others  were  of  the 
deepest  interest.      He  found  that  llie  planet  Venus  ^^^  ^f 
hnd  phavet^  (hat  in,  periodical  dilference*)  of  apparent 
fonii  like  the  niuoiii  ainl  that  these  are  exactly  such  as  would 
be  prodnceil  by  the  variable  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  on 
UtB  Co|>ernicnn  hypotltosis ;  Ascribing  also  the  faint  light  on 
that  ])art  of  the  moon  which  ik>es  not  rea-ive  the  rays  of  the 
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smi,  to  the  reflection  from  the  earth,  called  hy  some  late 
writers  eartli-shiiio  ;  which,  (hough  it  hnd  Ii-en  suggested  hy 
Mieatliii,  and  before  him  by  Leonardo  da  \''inci,  was  uoC  ge- 
nerally r(Teived  amctiig  astronomers.  Anotltcr  striking  jiha-- 
nomenon,  though  he  did  not  sec  the  means  of  ex]ilainlii<;  it, 
was  the  triple  ap|)earnnoe  of  Satarn,  as  if  smaller  stara  were 
eotijoined  as  it  were  like  wings  to  the  planet.  This  of  course 
was  the  ring. 

'i8.  Meantime  the  new  auxiliary  of  viaion  which  had  re- 
vealed so  many  wonders  eould  not  lie  unemployed  in 
'a^  the  band!)  of  others.  A  publication  by  John  Fnbri- 
ctusat  Wittenbi^rgin  July,  1^)1  ],  l\-  Maculisin  Sole 
vtsis,  announced  a  pliienomenon  tn  eontradlction  of  cwmmou 
pn-jtidice.  Tla>  sun  had  passed  for  a  body  of  liquid  flame,  or, 
if  thunghl  W)lid,  siill  in  a  stale  of  perfect  ignicion.  Kepler 
had  some  years  before  observed  a  spot,  which  he  unluckily 
mistook  for  the  orb  of  Mercury  in  its  passage  over  the  solar 
orb.  Fabriciu8  was  not  pernntled  to  claim  this  discovery  as 
his  own.  Scheiner,  a  Jesuit,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Ingolstadt,  atserts  in  n  letter  dated  l^h  of  November,  14>I  1, 
that  he  first  saw  the  spots  in  the  niuiith  of  March  in  that  year, 
but  be  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  them  before  that 
of  October.  Both  Fabricius,  however,  and  Scheiner  may  be 
put  out  of  the  question.  We  have  evidence,  that  Harriott 
observed  the  spots  on  the  sun  as  early  a«  IX-ei-mber  Sili, 
ifilO.*  Tile  motion  of  the  spots  suggested  the  revolution 
of  the  sun  round  its  axis,  completed  in  twenty-four  ilavA,  aa 
it  is  now  determined  ;  and  (heir  frequent  ultenitiuns  of  form 
as  well  aa  oceasional  disappearance  could  only  be  explained  by 
die  hvpothesis  of  a  luminous  atmosphere  in  commoiion,  a  sea 
of  flame,  revealing  at  intervals  the  dark  ceatnil  mass  of  tlie 
sun's  body  which  it  envelops, 

iiO-  Though  it  cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  tliat  tl»e  discoveries 

of  Galileo  would  fully  prove  the  C'openiican  system 

>tx«*  *»!■>    of  the  world  to  tliose  who  were  already  insensible  to 

reasonnig  from  its  sufliciency  to  exjimin  the  pnteno- 

meiu),  and  from   the  annl<^ea  of  nature,   they  served  (o 

familiarise  the  mind  to  it,  and  to  break  down  the  strong  mm- 

•  [Uootuctii,  il  lOS.     Ilultqn'i  IH«>     I'toK  ImJ  btcu  cusbli>li«<l  lijr  Z«b,  w 
lioiiary. «■-  IIiRiou.  Tb«cluniiiril«r-     Berlin  Tnnwctium  Tut  ITHS.  — IHS.] 
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part  of  prejudice  which  stood  in  iw  way.  For  highly  years, 
it  has  bct-n  tiaid,  tliis  theory  of  the  earth's  motion  liutl  been 
inaiutained  n-ithoiit  c«nstire  ;  and  it  could  only  be  the  ^eater 
boldnesH  of  Galilc-o  in  itji  iissertiun  which  drew  down  upon 
him  tlio  notice  of  tlie  church.  But,  ia  these  dghty  years 
siuce  the  publication  of  the  treatise  of  Coperniru.<),  his  pro- 
selytt's  had  bvcri  surprisingly  few,  Tiiey  were  now  bcconiing^ 
more  oumerous :  several  had  written  on  that  side ;  and 
Galileo  had  begun  to  form  a  school  of  Copernicans  who  were 
sjtreadinjt:  over  Italy.  'Die  Liucean  society,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  renowned  of  Italian  academies,  founded  at  Rome 
by  Frederic  Cesi,  a  young  man  ofuoblc  birth,  in  KJO-^,  had  as 
a  fundaiiientnl  law  to  apply  themselves  to  tuttural  philosophy ; 
.ind  it  was  i(npo<(»ibk-  that  so  attractive  and  rational  a  system 
as  tliat  of  Copernicus  could  foil  of  pleasiog  an  ucuto  and 
ingenious  nation  strongly  bent  upon  science,  'llie  church, 
however,  had  taken  alarm  ;  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  con- 
ceived to  l»e  as  repugnant  to  Seripture  as  the  existence  of 
antipodes  had  once  been  reckoned;  and  in  I()14>  Galileo, 
though  respected,  and  in  favour  with  tlic  court  of  Rome,  was 
compelleil  to  promise  tliat  he  would  not  maintain  that  doctrine 
in  any  manner.  Some  letters  that  he  ha<i  published  on  tlio 
subject  were  put,  witli  the  treatise  of  Cu(>ernicns  and  other 
works,  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  where,  1  believe,  they 
still  remain.* 

30.    He  seems,   uotnithstanding    this,    to   linvc   flattered 
himself  tliat,   after  several   years   had   elitpsed,   'w 
mi-fht  elude  tlie  letter  of  this  prohibilioii  by  throw-  >i>«a».*>>d  , 
m^  the  arguments  m  lavour  ot  tlie  i'tolemaic  and 
(■operiiicnii  systems  into  tltc  form  of  a  dialogue.     This  was 
publislied  in  1(J3^;   and  he  might,  from  various  drcum- 


•  DrlAkviUiV  Uh  of  GtAiUo.  Fa. 
bteni,  Vlt*  lutoriun.  t«I.  L  The  former 
■Msnt  10  !>•  niuaken  la  tuppoiiog  thit 
GiliWo  dill  mil  laifTour  to  prorc  liji 
lyiicm  tixnpMtbIa  ■(!)■  KDriptuTv.  In  * 
lclii;f  to  CliiiidM.  *I>c  OraiuJ  Ihiclimt 
uT Tttwmiii.  Uic  autlior  (Brto[u)af  th« 
Lifo  ill  rslirani'i  mak  UlU  ui,  he  argvai 
nrf  vlatnntdy  lin  that  futfinr.  In  *a 
oMt'IioM  cpUtvli  philawfilnu  Dnlrr  it> 
dliMtrll,  ut  nihil  adam  ■!•  hanrinibui, 
qiti  viiiDwni  la  MCRiiiun  liunuum  Msdio 


vaii(Uni)HiiBant  aUtom,  uit  *ublUl«  aiu 
ivrivt  aui  ttlflm  vninttiii*  «i|i1ic«.tiiiii 
«>p«;liirt  potutrit.  p.  It"-  I*  mviim  '•*> 
bet.  to  hate  bosn  (hi*  o<i«r-d»tir*  lo 
prove  bii  U1C017  orlbodox,  vbiA  in. 
Mnwd  Ifct  ehuf<ti  Kgnlnct  il.  Stc  an  «i- 
tnMvfiiMrj  vticlu  <m  IbH  lut'jucl  >ii  tht 
eigUh  eumlifr  of  tliv  ]>i>Lliii  Ilatitir 
(ISSfl).  Mwit  will  tolvFMi-  prepoaitioM 
i«icUH*i>lcn(  wilh  oilhailut;.  «btn  Ikcf 
Bv  not  btiKiaht  lAlu  lounnliMo  Jullm- 
poiitioB  «tlla  tL 
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stADCcs,  not  ttnrcauniisbly  ho\K  for  itnpnnity.  But  Tiis  ex- 
pectations were  deceived.  It  is  well  kno^va  tlial  lie  was 
compelled  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  into  whose  hands  he 
fell,  to  rL'trart  in  the  most  solemn  and  explicit  ninnnpr  th« 
propofiilions  lie  had  so  well  provtid)  and  which  he  nuis-t  have 
still  hvlieved.  It  is  unnecessar}'  to  pvu  a  circuinstaiitiid  ac- 
count, espenally  as  it  has  Ijeen  so  well  done  in  a  recent  work, 
the  Life  of  Galik-u,  hv  Mr,  DnnkwatiT  Ikrthuiie.  'Hu-  [Hipal 
court  caeatit  to  humiliate  Galileo,  and  through  bim  to  strike 
an  increasing  clasps  of  phitosuplicrs  with  sltame  and  terror) 
but  not  ultienvise  to  puiiish  one,  of  whom  cvi-n  the  inquisitors 
mustt,  as  Italians,  have  beeu  jiroud  ;  his  confinement,  though 
Moritucia  says  it  lusted  for  u  year,  wns  very  short.  Uu  con. 
tinued,  nevertheless,  under  some  restraint  for  the  rest  of  liis 
life,  and  though  he  lived  at  his  own  villa  near  Florcnne,  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.* 

3i,   The  church  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing'  tluit  hKu 

^^      siiould  intimidate  thv  Co|>ornieans,  but  verj-  much 

aST" "  *o  J"  expecting  to  snpprens  tJie  theory.      Descartes 

was  so  nstoni^he^l  at  Iiearing  of  tlic  sentence  on 

Oalileo,  that  he  was  almost  disposed  to  burn  his  papers,  or  at 

letist  to  let  no  one  see  Uieni.      "  I   cannot  collect,"  he  saj's, 

"  chat  he  who  is  an   Italian,  and  u  friend  of  the  [>upc,  as  I 

uudrrstand,  has  been  criminated  on  any  other  account  than 

for  having  attempted  to  establish  tl)e  motion  of  the  eariii.     I 

know  that  this  opinion  rnia  formerly  censured  by  some  car- 

dinals,  but  I  thought  I  had  since  heard  that  no  objection  n'sa 

now  made  to  its  being  publicly  taught  even  at  Home."t     It 

seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Uescurtes  was  induced,  on  this 

account,  to  pretend  a  greater  degree  of  difference  frr>m  Co- 

|)ernieus  than  he  really  felt,  and  even  to  deny,  in  a  certain 


*  FabicnL  HU  Lib  li  vriilan  in 
j[n«!  Idlin.  willi  fcnnwlwlip)  and  iqiirh, 
■nura  llwn  'nnlxHcbi  hu  vvDlarni  to 

It  MppoH  tnm  Mnw  of  GnxioiV 
EpuUgiV  >l>*t  GidtUo  bid  Ibsui^l^ 
•bout  Ids.  of  KOkliig  tlw  pRi(«Mien  of 
<bc  Uniied  ProTinm.  BbI  on  uixount 
of  his  ulTjiKed  agr  ho  (tan  Ibi<  up: 
fcHiB  Mala  ooHliiuM  Riantf*  in  quibiu 
<nt  loeii,  ct  FOtlui  que  bU  lUM  inoMu. 


moA»  pnptti.qunm  tnalirMali  micnrnfi 
oniH,  at  none  janndi  vmicidn  llnpo- 
ncrvi.  Tl>e  itiy  idu*  ihom  Ihal  Im  mutt 
luia  dMptf  tih  ihv  rcaUaiiil  iiapowil 
ufMin  lihn  ID  bii  tauatty.  CpiiL  Grot- 
to?. 4M. 

t  Vol.  ti  p.  BMl  I  he  wjri  li*r(  ot  th* 
motion  of  th*  ««tli,  Jo  eoafttMi  ([uc  i^l 
*tt  Ctui,  lotu  la*  (andomau  in  bm  pliU 
lowplilw  )■  aaM  Mini. 
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sense  of  his  own,  dto  obnoxious  tenet  of  tli«  earth's  motion.' 
Ho  was  not  witboat  <)ang;er  of  h  sentence  a^inst  truth  nearer 
at  hand  ;  (Ordinal  Rit-helicu  hiiving  hnd  the  inti'ntion  of 
procuring  a  decree  of  the  Sorboiine  to  th«  same  effect,  wliicli 
through  the  goo«l  sense  of  sotiHi  of  that  society  fell  to  the 
ground, t 

SQ.  The  progress,  however,  of  the  Copemican  theory  in 
£uroi>e,  if  it  may  not  actually  be  dated  from  it*  _^ 
Couuemnation  at  Home,  was  certamly  not  at  all  JSJ*" 
slower  after  that  tiiiK-.  GnsHciidi  ratlicr  cautiously 
took  that  Bids;  tlie  Cartesians  brought  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment ;  Hnuillaud  and  several  other  nstronomer!)  of  note 
avowed  thctniielvi-s  fnvoumble  to  a  doctrine  which,  though  in 
Italy  it  lay  uniler  the  ban  of  the  papal  power,  was  readily 
saved  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  by  some  of  tlw  salutary  dis- 
tiactions  long  in  use  to  evade  tJial  authority.t  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  aeventeenlh  century  and  long  afterwards,  tliero 
were  mailieiiiattcians  of  no  small  reputation,  who  struggled 
staunchly  for  the  immobility  of  the  earth  ;  and  except  so  far 
as  CurtesrHu  llieorics  might  have  come  in  vogue,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  tliat  any  (Krsons  unanquainted  wit]i  astro- 
nomy, cither  in  this  country  or  on  tlie  Continent,  had  em- 
brwcM  the  Bvstem  of  Copeniicus.  Home  hm*  censured 
Uiicun  for  rejtrcting  it ;  but  if  Bacon  had  not  done  so,  he 
would  have  anticipated  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  by  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century. 

US.  Descartes  >n  hia  new  theory  of  the  «olar  system, 
aspired  to  explain  tlie  secret  springs  of  nature,  while  i>w«t« 
Kfpler  an«I  (talilen  had  merely  showed  their  effects.  STJMtT" 
By  what  force  the  heavenly  bodies  were  im|)clle<l,  ' 
by  n-ltnt  law  they  were  guideil,  was  certainly  a  very  difli-rent 
question  from  that  of  the  orbit   (hey  described  or  the  )>eriod 
of  tl»eir  revolution.      Kepler   had  ei.'idi'nt!y  some  notion  of 
that  iiniversally  mutual  gravitation  which  Ilonke  saw  more 
civiirly,  and  Newton  establitdied  on  the  basis  of  hU  geometry.  | 


•  Vol  iL  p.  sa 

t  Monlud^  U.  397. 
t  td.  p.  sa 

j  •■  If  tlitf  rarih  *nil  mooD.'  hf  ■■;«, 
"  wtre  not  nUinvil  ia  lixn  oiliili.  Uifj- 
vouU  Edl  ons  Ml   •Dotbt*.  tlic  moon 


noting  ibout  ^  at  Ihc  ■mrnj,  xfn  «H4h 
tlic  ml,  iu[ipiiui>g  ilium  c^allj  dcnibt 
Bjr  tlitt  mlnrlitui  at  th«  idoun  b*  lo. 
lounl*  fei  tidvL  He  eoaimirt*  lb*  mt- 
irKiion  of  the  plancu  uvaroi  the  mn  !« 
Ih>i  otbaitj  boJicK  uiinrdt  tlic  vutli. 
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But  Desrartcs  rgc<twl  ttii»  wjlli  coiitctiipt.  "  For,"  he  says, 
*'lo  cuHcwve  ihis  we  must  not  only  suppose  that  every  jwr- 
tion  of  ntatter  iu  the  universe  is  animated,  anil  aniniAtett  by 
SL-Vi'ral  clilTereiit  souls  which  do  not  obstruct  one  auutht-r,  hut 
that  tliusv  MiuU  arc  iiit«Uigeiit  .in<]  even  tlivine;  that  they 
tiiay  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  most  r«mole  places  with- 
out any  nit>s»4-»ger  to  give  thfim  notioe,  and  that  they  may 
exert  their  powers  th«r«.""  Kepler,  who  took  the  world  for 
a  single  animal,  a  leviathan  that  roare<J  in  caverns  nutl 
breathed  iu  tltc  ocean-tides,  might  have  found  it  ditlirult  to 
iinRVver  this,  wliich  would  have  seemed  no  ubji-ctiou  at  all  lo 
Campaiiclla.  If  Descartes  himself  had  been  more  patient 
totvnrds  opinions  which  lie  had  not  funned  in  his  own  mind, 
that  constant  diviue  agency,  to  wliicli  he  was,  on  other  occu- 
uioiis  apt  to  rcs'irt,  could  not  but  have  snggtisted  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  f;ravity  of  inatttTi  wittiuut  endowing  it 
with  self-agency,  lie  had,  however,  fallen  npon  a  compli* 
cated  and  urigiiiat  scheme,  the  most  celebratetl,  perhaps 
though  not  the  most  admirable,  of  ttie  novelties  which  Des- 
cartes brought  into  philosophy. 

34^  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  Jan.  !)(h,  l639,  he  shortly 
^^^  stall's  that  notion  of  the  material  universe,  which  he 
itwincrtna  afuTwards  published  in  the  Prinapia  Philosophiur. 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  says,  "  that  I  conceive,  or 
rather  I  can  demonstrate,  tliat  besides  the  ntatter  which  com- 
poses terrcKtrial  bodies,  there  ore  two  other  kinds  ;  one  veiy 
subtle,  of  wtiich  the  parts  are  round  or  nearly  round  like 
grains  of  sand,  and  this  not  only  occupies  tlie  pores  of  ter- 
restrial bodies,  but  constitutes  the  substance  of  all  tlie  !iea- 
vens ;  the  other  incomparably  more  subtle,  the  ports  of  which 
are  so  small  and  move  with  such  velocity,  that  they  have  no 
determinate  figure,  but  readily  lake  at  every  instant  that 
which  is  required  to  fill  all  the  little  intervals  which  the  odier 
does  not  occupy."  t  To  this  hypothesis  of  a  double  SPther  he 
was  driven  by  his  iivcrsiuu  to  admit  any  vacuum  in  nature  ; 
the  rotundity  of  the  former  corpuscles  having  Wen  pro<liiced, 
as  Ite  fancied,  by  their  continual  circular  ntotions,  which  had 
rubbed  off  their  angW.     Ttiia  seems  at  present  rather  a 
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clumsy  liypotlH»is  but  it  i«  litcnilly  tbat  which  Desciirtcit 
pn:s«nt«(l  to  the  world. 

35.  AftiT  Imviiig  tliiis  filli-rl  th«  «nivi-rs«  with  rfiftirent 
sorts  of  mnlter,  lie  suppuNOs  that  th*;  subtler  jmrtick-a,  furnii-d 
l>y  the  perpetual  rubbing  off  of  the  angli^  of  the  largt-r  in 
tn«ir  progress  towanls  sphericity,  incrfa)M.>(l  by  de«;r«i-:9  till 
there  -was  n  )tu[H-rfluiiy  that  was  tiot  required  to  fill  up  tho 
iiit«r»'als}  »iid  this,  flowing  towards  the  centre  of  the  s\-8lem, 
becanic  the  sun,  n  very  8ubtlv  and  liquid  body,  while  in  hk« 
omiiiier  the  (ixed  stunt  were  formed  in  otlirr  systeuis.  Kuutid 
these  cen(re.<)  the  whole  mass  is  whirletl  in  a  iiutnber  of  dit>. 
litict  vorticvs,  each  of  which  carries  along  with  it  a  planet. 
The  centrifugal  tiiotiou  iiiipets  every  particle  in  t)ie»c  vorticc!! 
at  each  instant  to  fly  off  from  the  sun  iti  a  straight  line  ;  but 
it  in  retained  by  the  pressure  of  tliow  which  have  already 
escaped  and  form  u  dvuser  »ph«re  beyuud  it.  Light  is  no 
more  thaii  the  effect  of  |>artirleH  seeking  to  escitpe  from  the 
cvntre,  uud  prcsMiiig  oite  on  another,  though  perhaps  witliout 
actual  motiou.*  'iW  planetary  vortices  contain  sometimes 
smaller  vortices  in  which  the  satellites  are  whirled  round 
itieir  princi|uil. 

SO.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  famous  Oartesian  theory, 
which,  fallen  in  eHtitmi  as  it  uow  is,  stood  its  ground  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  century,  till  tlie  siiu])tieity 
of  the  Newtonian  system,  ajid  above  all,  its  conformity  to  the 
reaJily  of  things,  gaint'd  an  undispnted  pre^loniinaiK-e.  Besides 
the  arbitrarj*  supjwsilious  of  Desrarii-s,  and  the  various  oh. 
jeclions  that  were  raised  against  the  absolute  plenum  of  spac« 
and  otlier  parts  of  his  tlicory,  it  hiis  been  urged  that  his  vortices 
are  not  reroncilalile,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion  in 
fluids,  with  llie  relation,  nsci-rtained  by  Kepler,  between  the 
periods  and  distances  of  tho  planets  ;  nor  does  it  apjiear  why 
tile  sun  should  be  in  tlie  focus,  rather  than  in  tlie  centre  of 
their  orbits.  Yet  within  a  few  years  it  has  seeuied  not  im. 
possible  tliat  a  port  of  bis  bold  conjectures  will  cuter  oucu 
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more  with  soberer  stpps  into  th«  nchonia  of  philasnphy.  Hia 
tloclriiiu  IIS  to  titti  iiiiture  uf  light,  improved  us  it  w»«  by 
Huygcos,  is  diuly  gaiHirij;  ground  over  llmt  of  N«wton;  titat 
of  a  subtle  iPttier  pervading  spacf,  which  in  f»ct  Is  nearly  the 
same  tiling,  it  bi-coitiiiig  a  (avourito  speculation,  if  we  are 
not  yet  to  call  it  an  estiibli&hed  trutli  ;  bxk\  the  nlliroiativtt  of 
a  probU'iii  whirh  an  emim'ot  writer  has  start<'d,  whether  this 
ffilhcr  litis  a  Yurticu;<v  itiotioti  round  tliu  sun,  would  not  Irave 
as  very  far  from  the  philosophy  which  it  has  been  so  long 
our  custom  lo  turn  into  ridixriile. 

aj.  Ttiv  iiiVKsagi;  of  M«.*rcury  ovvr  the  sun  wsm  witnessed 
by  Ciassendi  in  1631.     lliis  pliffitiomenoa,  though 
Mt^tr*^  it  exdtvil  great  interest  in  tliat  age,  from  iu  having 
ueen  previout^ly  annouin'c-il,  so  as  to  lurniHli  a  test 
of  astronomical  awurBcy,  recurs  too  frequently  to  be  oowmn- 
sidercd  as  of   higii   importance.     The   transit  of  Venus   iii 
much  more  rarv.     It  oceurred  on  Dl-c.  'I-.  1(339,  and  was 
then  only  seen  by  Ilorrox,  a  youog  Englishman  of  extraor- 
dinary nial)M>matical  genius.     There  is  reason  to  ascribe  an 
inx-etition  of  great  iintwrtance,  thougli  not  perhaps  of  extreme 
ditliciilly,  that  of  the  micrometer,  to  Ilorrox. 

dU>    rha  satftiitvs  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus  arc 
Uwibt     <><>*  CO  glorious  in  the  scutclteon  of  (Jaliieo  as  his 
MactaaiH  JjscoTOry  of  the  trui'  principles  of  mechaiiit«.    These, 
as  we  hare  seen  in  the  preceding  volume,  were  very  imperfecdy 
known  till  lie  appeared  ;  nor  had  the  additions  to  that  sdeiice 
sinw;  the  time  of  Archimedes  been  iin{M>rtiinL     The  treatise 
of  (jidileo.  Delta  ScienKa  iMeconica,  has  been  said,  I  know 
not  on  what  authority,  to  liave  been  written  in  I5i)2.    It  was 
i(ot  pul>!ishi><!,  however,  till  UJ-'J!-,  and  tl»en  only  in  a  French 
translation  by  Meraenne,  the  original  not  appearing  tdl  ll)i9. 
'lilts  IB  cliiHly  coni>i>e<l  to  statics,  or  the  doctrine  of  equtli> 
bnum ;  it  was  in  his  dialogues o»  motion,  Delia  Nuova  Sdunxn, 
&Mi«D(     published  in  Ifi-^S,  that  he  deyelop<>d  his  great  prin- 
uiuiM.      «piea  of  the  science  of  dynamics,  the  iiumug  forces 
of  bodies.    Galileo  wm  induced  to  write  his  treatise  on  mecha- 
nics, as  he  tells  U9,  in  conseqnence  of  the  fruitless  attenipis  hu 
witnessMl  in  engineers  to  raUe  weights  by  a  small  foroe,  "as  if 
with  their  machines  they  could  cheat  nature,  whose  instinct  as 
it  were  by  fundamental  law  is  tliat  no  resistance  can  be  over' 
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cotiw  I'xci'pt  by  a  auperior  force."  But  as  one  man  nmy  rnisu) 
a  weight  to  tlie  )M>ight  of  n  foot  by  dividing  it  into  vqual  por- 
tioiit«,  coiDiuviisunito  to  lim  power,  which  inmiy  invii  coiiM 
not  ruiiie  at  once,  so  a  n-^ight,  which  raises  another  greater 
than  itself,  may  be  comiitturcd  ltd  doing  bo  by  successive  in- 
stalnicntH  of  force,  during  each  of  which  it  traverses  ns  iniidi 
space  as  a  corres])ondiiig  |x>rtion  of  the  larger  weight.  Hencu 
the  velocity,  of  which  span:  uniformly  trawrsiKl  in  a  giveu 
time  is  the  meiuiure,  is  inversely  as  the  masses  of  the  wcigUls  ; 
and  thus  the  e<iuih)jnuni  of  the  straight  Jevftr  in  maintained, 
wh«n  thv  weights  are  inversely  lu  their  dtuapce  from  tlie 
fulcrum.  As  this  e(|uiHhriuni  of  nnuqunl  weights  depends  mi 
the  veloniliett  they  would  have  if  aet  in  motion,  its  law  haa 
been  colled  tbu  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  No  thcoreni 
lias  been  of  more  ini|wrtant  utility  to  mankind.  It  is  one  of 
those  great  trullt^  of  science,  which  combnting  and  ron(|uerinji^ 
ciH'iiiies  from  o])puMtu  quurt4.-r!i,  prejudice  and  etnpiriciKm, 
justify  the  name  of  philosophy  against  both  classes.  Tliu 
wastt^  of  labour  and  expense  in  machinery  would  hnve  been 
incnlculdbly  greater  in  modern  times,  could  we  imugiiw  tliis 
law  of  nature  not  to  Itave  been  discovcnid  ;  and  aa  titeir  mis- 
application  prevenU  tJieir  employment  in  a  proper  direction, 
we  owtf,  in  fact,  to  Giilileo  the  immense  effect  which  u  right 
opptieatiou  of  it  has  produced.  It  is  possible,  titnt  Galileo 
wDfl  ignorant  of  the  denionctratioii  given  by  Stcvinua  of  tlie 
Inw  of  c<[uilibrium  in  the  inclined  pmne.  His  own  iit  difliT' 
eiit ;  but  he  seems  only  to  consider  l)ie  case  wheu  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  for«e  is  parallel  to  that  of  thv  plane. 

3!^  Still  less  was  known  of  tlie  principles  of  djunmicji 
tliaii  of  those  of  statics,  till  (iahteo  came  to  inves-  m.  o^^ 
tignle  tbem.  The  acceleration  of  falling  ho<lte«,  "'"' 
wIh-iIht  |H.T[)«ndiculuriy  or  on  iucliiied  planes,  was  evidi-nt ; 
but  iu  wliut  ratio  this  ItMik  plftci%  no  one  liad  snco.'^-dud  in 
determining,  though  many  had  cfTured  conjectures,  lie 
tdiowed  thnt  the  velocity  acquired  was  proportional  to  the 
time  from  tlie  cnmmcncenntnt  of  falling.  This  might  now 
be  deniun«tralcd  from  the  taws  of  motion  ;  but  (jialiieo,  who 
did  nut  jwrhups  distinctly  know  them,  made  use  of  exjuv 
rimcot.  lie  then  proved  by  reasoning  that  the  spaces 
tmverBcd  iu   fulling  were  as  Uia  squares  of  the  tinK's  or 
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Vflonttcs  ;  that  their  increment)*  in  equal  times  wvre  ns  the 
uneven  number!),  1,  3,  5,  7i  and  »>  forth;  and  th»t  the 
whole  »pace  was  half  ivhnt  would  have  Iwon  traversetl  uni- 
formly from  tile  lii;<i^nnin;;r  with  tli«  filial  velocity.  The»e 
are  ihe  great  taws  of  atrcelerated  and  retarded)  nmtioii,  from 
which  Gnlil«o  dvdiioed  most  important  theorems.  lie  showed 
that  tbe  time  in  wliich  bodies  roll  down  the  leiif^th  of  inelined 
planett  is  equiil  to  that  in  which  tiiey  wouM  fall  down  tlui 
Dciifhl,  and  in  dift'erent  planes  is  proj^ortionate  to  the  height; 
and  that  tlieJr  iicqulred  velocity  is  in  the  !>ame  ratios.  In 
Rome  propositions  he  was  ileet^iveii ;  but  tlie  science  of  dy- 
namits  owe*  more  to  Galileo  than  to  any  one  philotwpher. 
The  motion  of  prujeL'tiles  hud  never  l>een  understood  ;  he 
ahowed  it  to  be  parabolic ;  and  in  this  he  not  only  necessarily 
madv  Uite  of  a  principle  of  vast  extent,  lluit  of  compound 
motion,  which  though  it  is  ck-ariy  nicntioned  in  one  pussa^tt 
by  Aristotle*,  and  may  prol»ably  be  implied,  or  even  assert«), 
in  the  ren!(oning«  uf  others,  as  has  been  uhiierved  in  auotJier 
place  with  resjiect  to  Jordano  Bruno,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  explicitly  Liid  down  by  modern  writers  on  mechanical 
science,  but  must  have  seen  the  principle  of  curvilinear  deflec* 
tioD  by  forces  acting  in  infinitely  small  portions  of  time.  The 
ratio  between  the  times  of  vibration  in  pendulunni  of  unequal 
length  had  early  attmcted  (lalileo's  attention.  Uut  he  dit) 
not  reach  the  geometrical  exactness  of  which  this  subject  is 
rapable.t  He  developed  a  new  principle  as  to  tlie  re^iistnnce 
of  solids  to  the  fracture  of  their  parts,  which,  though  Des- 
cartes as  usual  treated  it  witli  scorn,  is  now  vsiablished  in 
pbilfisophy.  "  One  forms,  however,"  says  Playfair,  "  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  this  philosopher  from  oonsidering  the  dis- 
ooverieK  and  inventions  numerous  and  splendid  as  they  are, 
uf  which  he  was  the  undisputed  author.  It  is  by  following 
his  reasonings,  and  hy  pursuing  the  train  of  his  thoughts,  in 
his  own  elegant,  though  suiuewliat  difluse  expusiliun  uf  them, 
that  wa  become  acquainted  witli  the  fertility  of  his  genius, 
with  the  sagacity,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  hie 
mint].  The  service  ivlnch  he  rentlered  to  real  knowledge  is 
to  be  estimated  not  only  from  the  truths  which  he  discovered, 
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but  from  llic  errors  which  be  detvcbkl  >  not  merely  from  (he 
sound  principles  which  he  estahlislied,  but  from  ihc  pernicious 
idols  which  he  overthrew.  Of  all  the  writers  who  Imvc  lived 
ill  a»  age  which  was  yt-t  only  emerging  from  ignorance  and 
Imrbarism,  Galileo  baa  most  entirely  the  tone  of  true  philm(^- 
phvt  nnd  is  most  free  from  nny  oontaniination  of  the  times,  iu 
taste,  sentiment,  and  opinion."* 

40.  Descartes,  who  left  nothing  in  philosophy  untouched, 
turned  hi.t  acnte  mind  to  the  science  of  mechanics, 
sometimni  witii  »4gn»l  credit,  sometimes  very  un-  <^i>— 
saecessfully.  He  reduced  all  statics  to  one  principle, 
that  it  rec[uires  as  mnch  foTa:  to  raise  n  hcxly  to  a  given  height, 
tis  to  raise  a  body  of  double  weight  to  half  the  height.  This 
is  the  theorem  of  virtual  velocities  in  another  form,  inlnuny 
respert-H  he  dispLtvs  a  jealousy  of  Galileo,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  aekiiowlcdge  his  discoveries,  whicli  puts  hims<Of  often 
in  the  wrong.  "  I  believe,"  he  saj-s,  "  that  the  velocity  of 
very  heavy  bodies  which  do  not  move  very  <juiekly  in  de- 
scending increases  nearly  in  a  duplicate  ratio  ;  but  I  deny  ihnc 
this  is  exact,  and  I  believe  that  the  contrary  is  the  cuse  when 
the  movement  is  very  rapid ."t  This  rwiourse  to  the  air's 
resistance,  a  circumstuitce  of  which  Galileo  was  well  aware, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  credit  of  a  mathematical  tlieorem,  is 
unworthy  of  Descartes  ;  but  it  occurs  more  than  once  in  his 
letters,  lie  maintained  also,  against  tlie  theory  of  Galileo, 
that  IxKlieM  do  not  begin  to  move  witli  an  inJinitety  >in)iill 
velocity,  but  have  a  certain  degree  of  motion  at  the  first  in- 
stance, which  is  aftenvards  accelerated. I  In  this  too,  as  he 
meant  to  extend  his  theory  to  falling  bodies,  the  consent  of 
philosophers  lias  decided  the  question  ngainst  Inm.  It  was  a 
corollnry  from  tliesc  notions  tliat  he  denies  the  increments  of 
spaces  to  be  according  to  the  progression  of  uneven  numbers.^ 
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Nor  would  he  allow  ttiat  the  veloci^  of  a  body  nugmente  its 
force,  though  it  in  a  conroinilaut.* 

41.  D«»cari(!B,  however,  is  tlm  Rntt  who  Inid  down  the 
laws  of  tuotioD  ;  «G|M>dally  tluit  all  bodira  pi-r»iGt  iii 
tlieir  present  »tnt<t  of  Tv»t  or  uiiiform  rectilineal 
moliori  till  uHucted  by  some  foroe.  Many  had 
tlioii^rlit,  IIS  the  vulpar  alwayn  do,  that  a  coiitiuuniice  of  rest 
was  natural  to  bodies,  but  did  not  {Jtirci-ive  (hat  the  same 
])niicip)e  of  iucrtia  or  inuetivity  wiut  ajiplicablc  to  thcni  in 
rectilineal  motion.  Whether  this  is  detlucible  from  tlicory, 
or  dejiend.s  wholly  on  experience,  by  whioli  we  ought  to 
mean  experiment,  is  a  tjoestion  we  Dwd  not  diMUSS.  The 
fact,  however,  is  equally  certain  ;  and  lience  Descartes  in- 
ferred that  every  curvilinear  deduction  ia  jiroduced  by  some 
controllins^  force,  from  whicJi  tlie  body  strives  to  es«i[>e  ia 
tlic  direction  of  a  tanf^ent  to  the  curve.  The  most  erroneous 
part  of  his  mechanici)  philosophy  is  cont.iined  iu  some  prc^ 
positions  as  to  the  cottisiou  of  bodies  im>  plpably  incompatible 
with  obvious  experience  that  it  seems  truly  wonderful  he 
could  ever  have  adopted  them.  But  he  was  led  into  these 
paradoxes  by  one  of  the  arbitrary  hj'pothi'Sfs  which  always 
^vcrned  him.  Jle  fanned  it  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  luiture  tliat  there  should  be  at  all 
times  the  fiame  quantity  of  motion  in  ttiu  universe  ;  and  ratlier 
tlian  abandon  tliis  lingular  assumption  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
nssen,  tliat  two  hard  bodies  striking  each  other  in  opposite 
directions  would  he  reflected  with  no  loss  of  velocity;  and, 
what  is  still  more  outrageouitly  paradoxical,  tliat  a  smaller 
body  is  incapable  of  comniunioiting  molioti  to  a  greater ;  for 
exam]ile,  that  the  red  billiard-ball  cannot  put  tlie  while  into 
motion.  Titis  manifest  aWirdity  he  endeavouretl  to  remove 
by  the  arbitrary  suppusilion,  tliai  when  we  see,  as  wo  con- 
stantly do,  the  reverse  of  his  theorem  take  place,  it  is  owing 
to  the  air,  which,  according'  lo  him,  renders  bodies  more 
suscqitible  of  motion  iliuu  they  would  uaturalty  be. 


dvpuit  I*  plol  lcnl|  ointi  que  \e  Kmoc 
GaUldr^*il'iium(|Ui!  U  iMjitvici:  do  I'ltir 
ii'«mpl«lia  pnint.  loL  t>.  |i.  .itfi. 
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4>2,  Though  Galileo,  as  w«)l  as  others,  must  have  b«en 
uc^uninlcd  vritli  tbe  laws  of  tlw  composiliun  of 
moving  forces,  it  docs  not  appear  that  ihcy  lintt  i-rmn^wo* 
ever  heeii  so  di8lin<;tly  vnutiii-rutvd  »8  by  IX'soirU^s, 
iu  a  passage  of  hie  i^optries.*  That  thv  doctrino  was  In 
some  measure  new  iimy  )x>  inferred  from  thn  nbjectioDB  of 
Fermnt;  and  Clersclier,  some  years  afwrwariia,  speaks  of 
pvrsoiis  "not  much  versed  in  matbeniutics,  \t\to  cuiinot 
uD<len>tand  an  argimient  taken  from  the  nature  of  compound 
motion."  t 

43.  Robervu)    demonstraUrd    what   seems   to  liavu  heen 
nsMumed  by  (taliteo,  mid  is  immediately  dttducible 
from  th«  composition  of  forces,  that  wei^ts  ihi  an  «>>«»•■ 
obliijue  or  crooked  lever  balance  each  other,  when 
tlicy  are   inveri*ely   as   the  |)erpeiidieulars  drawn    from   the 
centre  of  motion  to  their  direction.      Fermat,  more  versed  in 
geometry  than  pbvaics,  disputed  this  theureiii  whieh   is  now 
<|aite  dementary.     IX't^cartes,  in  a  tetter  to  Menicnnv,  un> 
graciously  testihes  his  agreement  with  iut     Torrieelli,  the 
nto^t  illustrious   disciple  of  (luliteo,   cstuhlishod    that  when 
weights   Imlance   each   other  in  all  positions,  their  cuniuiou 
centre  of  gravity  doe«  not  asrend  or  cleacend,  and  conversely. 

-1'1>.  Cndilco  in  »  treatise  entitled   Delle  Cone  che  stanno 
nell'  Aci^ua,  lays  down  the  principles  of  Itydrostnlics 
already   established  by   Stevin,  and  among  others  «ii!^Ili 
what  is  called  the  hydnwlaliiml  paradox.      Whether  '""'" 
he  was  an}uuint«d  willi  Stevin's   writings  may  be  pcrha|t8 
doubted ;  it  does  not  appear  tliat  he  uientiotis  tiiem.     'i'lie 
more  difficult  science  of  hydranlicJt  was  entirely  created  by 
two  disciples  of  (inlileo.  Castellio  and  Torrieelli.      It  is  one 
every   where  of   high   importance,  and   eajiecialty  in    Italy. 
The  work  of  CasU-Jlio,  I>i41i\  Misiira  dell'  Actiue  CVreiiti, 


•  Vol.  *.  |>.  ] «. 
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Riid  n  coiitiiiimtioti,  were  publislied  at  Rome,  in  1628.  His 
practiail  skill  in  liydraulics,  displayed  io  currying  off  the 
slagitanc  waters  of  (he  Anio,  and  in  ninny  other  public 
works,  sevtwi  to  Iwvt>  exceeded  liis  (hforvltcal  science.  An 
error,  into  wliicli  be  fell,  siip]>osing  ihe  velocity  of  Huids  to 
be  fls  the  height  down  which  they  had  descended,  led  to 
false  rt.%ult8.  Torrtcvlli  proved  tbtit  it  wnn  s»  the  square 
root  of  the  altittide.  The  latter  of  these  two  was  still  mora 
distinguiahdl  by  his  discovery  of  the  barometer.  The  prin- 
dpte  of  the  syphon  or  sucking-puuip,  and  the  impossibility 
of  raisinjt  water  in  it  more  thnn  about  thirty-three  feet,  were 
both  uell  known  ;  btit  even  (lalileo  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy 
explauation  that  nature  lititiied  her  supposed  horror  of  a 
vacuum  to  this  altitude.  It  occurred  to  the  sagacity  of 
Torricelli  that  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  preying 
upon  the  fluid  which  supplied  the  pump  was  ilte  cause  of  thin 
rise  above  its  level ;  aud  tluit  tlie  degree  of  rise  waa  conse- 
quently the  measure  of  (hat  waight.  That  the  air  had 
weight  was  known  indeed  to  Galileo  and  I>soartes;  aud 
the  hitter  not  only  had  some  notion  of  determining  it  by 
means  of  a  tulw  filled  with  mercury,  but  in  a  passage  which 
seems  to  have  been  mucli  overltKiketl,  di^^tincily  suggests  aa 
one  reason  why  tvator  will  not  rise  above  eighteen  brtusea  in 
a  pump,  "  tiie  weight  of  the  ivater  which  rounterlialances 
that  of  the  air."'  Torric«!li  happily  thought  of  UNiiig  mer- 
cury, a  fluid  thirteen  times  heavier,  instead  of  water,  and 
thus  invented  a  portable  instrument  by  winch  the  variations 
uf  the  mercurial  colunm  utigiit  be  readily  obser>-ed.  These 
he  found  to  fluctuate  between  certain  well  known  limits,  and 
in  eireumstanees  which  might  justly  i>e  ascribed  to  tJie  varia- 
tions uf  aunospheric  gravity.  This  discovery  he  made  iu 
16-kJ ;  and  in  IGI8,  Pascal,  by  his  celebrated  experiment  on 
tlw  Puy  de  Dome,  establislied  the  theory  nf  atmospheric 
preasiire  beyond  dispute.  He  found  a  considerable  differenoe 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  nu<l  tl)e  top  of  that 
mountain;  and  a  smidler  yet  perceptible  variation  was  proved 
on  taking  the  barometer  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
churches  in  Paris. 

•  Vwl.  tii.  p.  «7. 
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4>5.  The  science  of  optics  was  so  fur  from  falling  bebiod 
otht-r  brniichvs  of  plivsics  in  (his  period,  tliat,  iii- 
cludinr  thp   two  great  prdctical   dis<'oven(?s  wliicli  «"'»"iif 

..1  ^       ■  i-  '    1  -1  Koplw. 

llluslrnte  it,  no  lornuT  or  lutvr  gvnumliuii  hits  wit- 
nraSH)  such  nii  advano!.  Kepler  began,  in  the  year  1601^ 
by  one  of  his  first  works,  Paralinoniena  ad  \'itellionen),  a 
title  ftoniewliat  more  niodt-«t  than  lie  wtut  apt  to  nssunie.  In 
this  suppli-nient  to  the  great  Polish  phitosoplier  of  the  middle 
ages,  he  first  explained  the  struettire  of  the  human  eye,  and 
its  adapbition  to  the  purposes  of  vision.  Purta  and  Mau- 
rutycus  Itad  made  ini|Hinant  diBcoverii-s,  hut  left  the  great 
problem  untouched.  Kepler  had  the  sngaoity  to  perceive  the 
osc  of  the  retina  as  tne  canvas  on  which  images  were 
piiinted.  In  his  treatise,  says  Muntucia,  we  are  not  to  ex* 
pect  die  precision  of  our  own  age  ;  but  it  is  full  of  ideas 
novel  and  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  traced  t)»c  causes 
of  imperfect  vision  in  its  two  principal  casc^,  where  the  rays 
of  light  converge  to  a  point  before  or  behind  the  retina. 
Several  other  optical  pli»nomena  are  well  explained  by  Kep- 
ler ;  but  111!  WHS  unable  to  master  the  great  lenigma  of  the 
science,  the  law  of  refraction.  To  this  he  turneil  his  atten- 
tion again  in  iGll,  when  he  published  a  treatise  on  Dioptrics. 
He  here  first  Inid  (lie  founiL'ttion  of  llmt  science.  The 
angle  of  refriutiun,  which  Mauruiycus  hud  supposed  equal  to 
that  of  incidence,  Descnnes  assumed  to  be  one  third  of  it ; 
wliich,  though  very  erroneous  as  a  genera!  theorem,  wna 
sulViciently  accurate  for  the  sort  of  glasses  he  employed.  It 
was  his  object  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  tele- 
scope;  and  in  this  he  well  supceciled.  Iliat  «d-  i*""!"- 
mirahle  invention  was  then  (juite  recent.  Wliatever 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  carry  up  the  art  of  assisting 
visioit  by  means  of  a  tube  to  much  more  ancient  times,  it 
seems  to  he  fully  proved  that  no  one  )>ad  made  use  of  eom- 
himrd  lenses  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  slight  benefit  which  a 
hollow  tube  atTords  by  obstructing  the  lateral  ray  must  have 
been  early  familiar,  and  will  account  for  passages  which  have 
been  construed  to  imply  what  tlio  writers  never  dreamed  of.* 

■  Eion  DiAnu,  »b«a*  Mil*  ala  ai  to  that  IW  ncivntt  made  m»  et  gliHCi  lo 
deptninlc  lliutc  vhnin  iiuJRn  nintro  a»ifl  lition.  Origino  if  WoouvtrM^ 
hu  moM  rnnedL  tmnM  prMend  to ihaw    L  HIS. 
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The  n'al  inventor  of  tlie  te)esro|»fl  is  not  certainly  known. 
Melius  of  AikniniT  long  onjoj-L-d  thnt  lioiioor  }  but  llie  be»t 
rlaim  twema  tu  be  (bat  of  Zfichaiy  Jens,  a  dealer  in  spectxides 
lit  Miibiyiur^.  The  date  of  the  invention,  or  At  le^utt  nf  its 
publicity,  is  rt-ftrrvd  beyond  diitpulo  to  lOoy.  The  news  of 
8o  wonderful  i>  novelty  spread  rapidly  through  Europe  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  (iaiileo,  as  has  been  mentioned,  having 
hvurd  of  the  discovery,  coiistnictod,  by  bis  own  sasfncity,  thu 
instrument  which  la-  exhibittrd  at  Venice.  It  is,  however,  un- 
reasuiuible  to  re^rd  himself  as  the  inventor  ;  nnd  in  this 
res|*eet  tiis  Italian  panegyrists  havo  gone  too  far.  The 
original  sort  of  telescope,  aud  the  only  one  employed  in 
Euro[>e  for  above  thirty  years,  was  formed  of  a  convex  olycct- 
glasM  with  a  concave  eye-glass.  Tliis,  bowevvr,  lias  the  dla- 
advautagtt  of  diiiiiuishiiig  too  much  the  spare  which  can  be 
taken  in  at  one  point  of  view;  "  so  that,"  says  Montucia, 
"  one  cait  liar<lly  believe  that  it  coutd  render  astronoiny  such 
Ber\'icc  as  it  did  in  the  hnnds  of  a  Galileo  or  a  Scbeiner." 
Kepler  »iw  the  prineiple  upon  which  anotiier  kind  might  be 
framed  witi)  both  glasses  convex.  This  is  now  called  the 
a^trouoniinil  tvlf^eojH-,  and  was  first  vmployoi)  a  little  before 
tl>G  middle  of  the  century.  The  former,  ralltHl  the  Dutch 
tvlc8co[H>,  is  cliiefly  used  for  short  8{)ying  glasses. 

■Ui,  The  uiicroncope  has  also  \twn  ascribed  to  (lalileo  j 
iiriii*iB>-  ■''*1  •*••  f^  ^■''h  l>etter  cause,  that  we  Imve  no  ]iroof 
™**'*  of  his  having  known  the  previous  invention.  It 
ap|)cars,  however,  to  lutve  originated,  like  the  telescope,  in 
Holland,  and  pcrliaps  at  an  earlier  tiim*.  Cornelius  Drelitie), 
who  exhdjit4>()  the  microscope  in  London  about  l(r20,  has 
oft*-n  pssed  for  the  inventor.  It  is  suspected  by  iMontucIa 
that  the  i)n>t  microscopes  had  concave  eye-glas^s ;  and  that 
the  present  form  with  two  convex  glasses  i»  not  older  tJian 
the  invention  of  the  astronomical  telescope. 

4/7.  Antonio  de  Uominis,  lli«  n-lebmled  archbishop  of 
r  ft  Hill- 1  III  i^hito,  in  a  book  pabliKlicd  in  Uil  I,  litongh  written 
"™"^  eeversd  years  before,  De  Kadiis  Lucia  in  Vitris  I'er- 
spvrtivis  et  Inde,  explained  more  of  the  ptuenonwna  of  the 
rainbow  than  was  then  understoud.  Tlie  varieties  of  colour 
bad  hiifilod  all  iniuirci-A,  thougti  the  how  itself  was  well 
known  (o  be  the  retlectiou  of  solar  light  from  drops  of  iviiu. 
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Antonio  de Domiiiis,  to  Account  for  tbcse  vAriedes, I)r<1  recourse 
to  refraction,  the  kaown  m«ftns  of  giving  coJowr  to  the  solar 
ray ;  and  guiding  himaetf  hy  the  experiment  of  placing  between 
the  eye  and  (lie  snti  a  glass  bottle  of  water,  from  the  louver 
side  of  which  light  issued  in  the  samo  order  of  colours  ns  in 
iIm:  rainbow,  he  inferred  that  after  two  refractions  and  one 
intermediate  reflection  within  the  dro|),  (he  ray  came  to  the 
eye  tingiKl  \vith  ditlercnt  colours,  according  to  the  itugte  at 
which  it  )iad  entered.  Kepler,  doubtless  ignorant  of  de 
Doniinis's  book,  had  suggesu-d  nearly  the  same.  "  This, 
tlinugh  not  a  con)plctc  theory  of  the  rainbow,  and  though  it 
left  a  great  deal  to  occupy  the  attention,  6rst  of  Descartes, 
and  afterwards  of  Xewlon,  ^vas  probably  just,  and  carried  the 
explanation  as  far  as  the  principles  titen  understood  allowed 
it  to  go.  'ihti  discovery  itself  may  l>e  considered  as  an 
anomaly  in  science^  as  it  is  one  of  a  very  refined  and  subtle 
natiin',  in.'ide  by  n  man  who  has  given  no  otiiiT  indicntion  of 
much  scientific  sagacity  or  acutem-ss.  In  many  things  his 
writings  show  great  ignorance  of  principles  of  optics  well 
known  in  his  time,  so  Uiat  Bo»covich,  an  excellent  judge  iu 
such  matters,  has  said  of  him,  "  Homo  opticaruiu  reram 
supra  (jHod  paliatur  en  letas  impcritJMimus,"*  Moutuda  is 
hardly  less  severe  on  do  Doniinis,  who  in  fact  was  a  man  of 
more  ingenious  than  solid  understanding. 

48.  Uesrartes  announced  to  the  world  in  his  Dioptrics, 
l(i37,  tluit  he  had  at  length  solved  ih«  mystery  p,,,,,^^ 
which  had  concealed  the  law  of  refraction.  He  u?SS. 
sliowed  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  nt  **"'"' 
which  the  ray  enters,  )>as,  in  the  mme  medium,  a  constant 
xatio  to  that  of  the  angle  at  which  it  is  refracted,  or  bent  in 
{Ktssing  throogh.  Hut  thh  ratio  varies  according  to  the 
medium  ;  some  having  a  much  more  refractive  [>ower  tlian 
others,  'fliis  was  a  law  of  beautiful  umplidty  aa  well  as  ex- 
tensive usefulness;  hut  such  was  the  fatality,  as  we  would 
desire  to  rail  it,  which  ailemieii  Descarti-s,  that  this  discovery 
had  been  indisputably  made  twenty  yenrs  before  by  a  Dutch 
geometer  of  great  reputation,  Wiliehro<l  Snell.  The  trcatiM 
of  Snell  had  iK'Ver  been  publinhi'd;  but  we  have  the  evidence 
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both  of  Vosftius  and  Iluyp-na,  that  Hort«»stts,  r  Hutcli  pro- 
ftfS-sor,  Iitid  publicly  uiiiglit  tlm  Oisoovt-ry  of  lii»>  couutrj-niaii. 
Dncart(!S  bad  long  lived  in  Holland ;  privately,  it  is  true, 
and  by  his  own  account  reading  few  biHiks;  so  that  in  tins, 
afl  in  other  instaim-s,  we  may  be  churiliibli;  in  otir  (>ua|>icinn!i ; 
yet  it  is  unfortunate  tliut  he  should  perpetually  stand  in  need 
of  sadi  indulgence. 

49>  Fennnt  did  not  inquire  wbetlier  Dvs<rartes  was  the 
4t,f„M*r  original  discoverer  of  the  law  of  refraction,  but  dis- 
"""^  puted  iis  truth.  Descartes,  indeetl,  hnd  not  con- 
tented himself  with  expfrimciilidly  ascortuining  it,  but,  in  his 
Owal  manner,  endeavoured  to  show  the  path  of  the  ray  by 
diKCt  reasoning.  The  hypothesis  he  brought  forward  sceiued 
not  very  probable  to  Fcnnal,  nor  would  it  be  jwrmitted  at 
present.  His  rival,  however,  fell  into  the  same  error ;  and 
starting  from  an  equally  dubious  suppo^>itioll  of  his  own, 
endeavoured  to  establiah  the  true  law  of  refraction.  He  was 
RUrprised  to  Rnd  that,  after  u  calcidution  founded  upon  his 
own  principle,  the  real  truth  of  a  constant  ratio  belWLVii  the 
tunes  of  the  angles  came  out  according  to  the  theorem  of  Des. 
cartes.  1'hotigh  be  did  itot  tl>e  more  admit  the  validity  of 
the  latter'ft  hyi)«theticjil  reasoning,  he  finally  retirwl  from  the 
controversy  with  an  elegant  compliment  to  liia  adversary. 
50.  In  the  Dioptrics  of  Descartes,  several  other  curious 
^.^^  tlieorems  are  contained.  He  demonslraltrd  tliut  lliere 
imrww.  (jj^  |K><;uliar  curves,  of  whidi  lenses  may  be  con. 
Btnicted,  by  tlie  refraction  from  whose  superlicies  all  the 
incident  rays  will  converge  to  a  focal  [>oint,  instead  of  being 
spread,  as  iii  ordinary  lenses,  over  a  ccrtJiin  extent  of  surface, 
commouly  called  its  spherical  aberration.  The  effect  of  em- 
ploying such  curves  of  glass  would  be  an  increase  of  illumin- 
ation, and  a  more  perfect  disiinctuirss  of  image.  These 
curves  were  callctl  the  ovals  of  Descartes  ;  but  the  elliptic  or 
hyperbolic  8(NM.-ulum  would  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose. 
Tile  latter  kind  lias  been  frequently  altempu-d ;  but,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  ditficukies  in  working  them,  if  there  were  no 
otlier  objeetion,  none  but  spberical  lenses  are  in  use.  In 
DfsrarK^a's  theory,  he  explained  tlie  t«q»altty  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  uuil  nm'ction  in  the  case  of  light,  correctly  as  to 
the  result,  though  with  the  assumption  of  n  false  principle  of 
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his  own,  that  no  motion  is  lost  in  the  collision  of  hard  bodies 
such  as  he  conceived  light  to  be.  Its  perfect  elasticity  makes 
his  demonstration  true. 

51.  Descartes  carried  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  beyond 
the  point  where  Antonio  de  Dominis  bad  left  it.  ■nterjii 
He  gave  the  true  explanation  of  the  outer  bow,  by  ""  ™°'*"- 
a  second  intermediate  reflection  of  the  solar  ray  within  the 
drop :  and  he  seems  to  have  answered  the  question  most 
naturally  asked,  though  far  from  being  of  obvious  solution, 
why  all  this  refracted  light  should  only  strike  the  eye  in  two 
arches  with  certain  angles  and  diameters,  instead  of  pouring 
its  prismatic  lustre  over  all  the  rain-drops  of  the  cloud.  He 
found  that  no  pencil  of  light  continued,  after  undergoing  the 
processes  of  refraction  and  reflection  in  the  drop,  to  be  com- 
posed of  parallel  rays,  and  consei^uently  to  possess  that  de- 
gree of  density  which  fits  it  to  excite  sensation  iu  our  eyes, 
except  the  two  which  make  those  angles  with  the  axis  drawn 
from  the  sun  to  an  opposite  point  at  which  the  two  bows  are 
perceived. 
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HISTORY   OF    SOME    OTHER    PROVINCES    OF   LtTERATUBE, 
FROM  1600  TO  1650. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Natural  History. 

Zoology  —  Fabtidut  on  Language  of  Bniiei  — ■  BoUmif. 

1.  The  vflst  collections  of  Aldrovandus  on  zooI<^,  though 
AidroTui.  they  may  be  considered  as  representing  to  us  the 
*"*  knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were,  as  has 

been  seen  before,  only  published  in  a  small  part  before  its 
close.  The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  his  Ornithology 
appeared  in  1603  ;  the  History  of  Insects  in  1604.  Aldro- 
vandus himself  died  in  1605.  TTie  posthumous  volumes 
appeared  in  considerable  intervals  :  that  on  molluscous  ani- 
mals and  zoophytes  in  l606;  on  tishes  and  cetacea  In  l6l3; 
on  whole-hoofed  quadrupeds  in  I6l6;  on  digitate  quadrupeds 
both  viviparous  and  oviparous,  in  1637  ;  on  serpents  in 
1610;  and  on  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds  in  1642.  There 
arc  also  volumes  on  plants  and  minerals.  These  were  all 
printed  at  Bologna,  and  most  of  them  afterwards  at  Frank- 
fort J  but  a  complete  collection  is  very  rare. 

2.  In  the  Exotica  of  Glusius,  1605,  a  miscellaneous  volume 
on  natural  history,  chie6y,  but  not  wholly,  consisting 
of  translations  or  extracts  from  older  works,  we 
find  several  new  species  of  simiee,  the  manis,  or  scaly  ant- 
eater  of  the  old  world,  the  three-toed  sloth,  and  one  or  two 
armadillos.  We  may  add  also  the  since  extinguished  race, 
that  phoenix  of  ornithologists,  the  much-lamented  dodo.  This 
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[wrtly  bird  is  delineated  tyCliuias,  such  as  ic  tbfiti  existed  in 
tile  AInurilius.  l,) 

3.  Ill  1  (i i8,  Piso  on  die  Afaterm  Mwlira  of  Rrnzil,  toge- 
tlicr  with  ATtir4^rar's  N'attirul  History'  uf  die  stime  „,„, 
country,  was  publistied  at  Leyden,  «-illi  notes  by  De  *•"■"''■ 
Laet.  Tbfl  des^Tijitions  of  Marrgraf  are  good,  and  enid>ttt 
UB  to  identify  lliu  animals.  Tlii-y  correct  tlie  iiiiitcrfect  iio- 
tionH  of  Ge!i»cr,  and  add  several  ajwctes  wliicti  do  iiot  a[^)ear 
in  bis  work,  or  perhajw  in  iliat  of  Aldrovandus :  such  a»  the 
tnniaiiduu,  or  ])i'a»iliuu  aiit-i-at<-'r ;  McviTid  of  tbc  family  of 
cavies ;  tbe  cuati-uiondi,  whicli  Gesner  bad  perhaps  meant  in 
a  defective  description  ;  tlie  lania,  tbe  oacaa,  the  jaguar,  and 
some  smaller  feline  nniuiala;  tbe  prulit'iiiiile  porcupine,  and 
several  ruminants.  But  some,  at  least,  of  ibese  had  been 
already  de^'riWd  in  the  histories  of  the  Wet^t  Indies,  by  Her- 
imndez  d'Oviedo,  Anostu,  and  lU-rrcra. 

4.  Jotistnn,  a  Pole  of  Scots  origin,  collected  tlie  informa- 
liou  of  his  predecessors  in  a  Natui'al  History  of 
AnimaU,  publtBbeil  in  successive  parts  from  ](>48 

to  \(i5'--i.  The  History  of  (JuailruiMMls  appeared  in  tbe 
latter  year.  "The  U'xt,"  saya  t'ovier,  "is  extracted,  with 
some  taste,  from  Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  Mari^raf,  and 
MoufTet ;  and  it  answered  iL-<  purpntie  as  an  clenu'tilary  work 
in  nataral  liiMory,  till  I.inna?us  tiui^ht  n  more  accurate  mu- 
tbod  of  classifying,  naming,  and  dvseribiug  aiuniutii.  i^veu 
IJnna>u9  cites  bim  continually."'  I  find  iu.Touston  a  pretty 
good  account  of  the  chimpairzee,  (Onutg-otitng  Indorum,  nli 
AI^^B  ddatus,)  taken  perhaps  from  tbe  Ubser\'atioDes 
Mulicie  of  Talpiu8-t  Tbe  delineations  in  Jonston  Iw-iag 
ftxKQ  copper-pltiteK,  are  sugwriur  to  the  coarse  wood-cuts  of 
Geancr,  but  fail  sometimes  very  greatly  in  exactness.  In 
Jits  notions  of  cbissilicalion,  beiiig  tittle  else  than  «  compiler, 


■  niogr,  Vnr. 

f  OnitiiM,  EpUt.  Ml  Oillo^  p.  SI., 
^««i  n  t(uii  W  m  tkiiiBpni*<v  Bum. 
Mnno  bomlBb  dkam  m  beads?  and  i»- 
ten  In  Tul|Ha>.  Tbe  douN  sf  iirulini 
V  Ut  tlw  iHM^Iiltf  liiianiljr  of  iHt  '(iHaa 
■rimiln  tvrpnMma  kiida  maUs  >•  >al  m 
Mnnge  m  (bo  nuKh  giwtr  iMigui^  «f 


glodyl^i,  a>  I.iiinaui  ,lDnc)m]iiMf^  the 
ctiiopwHW  of  Annola.  »a  fiiii!  nlnniiini; 
■atiMatioan  CofCiUI,  riiioriimluf.  credit 
>ui  MIUB  AkEMB  (tllunn,  ir  nlifjuaiulu 
iMnint  foae  iHfiawucin.  ai  uuf ma  Ibtas 
tm>mpulnfiliin  mstlb.  Syitaat  Na« 
lont.  Hcdm.  nai}.  I  ntlicr  b«Usv(  Uii* 
loa  bvBi  Mi  uoi  bjr  tinicln.  Uui  per- 
tufu  >l  wa>  oohr  a  diy  va]r  of  turmni; 
innlkn  [Mo  rUindr  —  ■••M.l 
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it  may  be  Bupposed  tlint  lie  <ll(l  not  nilvancc  a  step  beyond 
his  predecessors.  The  I'beatruin  liisccloruui  by  MouUiit,  aii 
Etigtiidi  physician  of  the  preceding  century,  was  published 
in  l63ti  it  seems  to  be  voiiipilvd  in  a  considerable  di-greo 
from  th«  unpubii?ih«l  papers  of  GraiitT  and  fomgii  naturuU 
ists,  whom  we  author  has  rather  too  servilely  copied.  Ilaller, 
however,  h  said  to  have  placed  Moulfvt  above  all  entomolo- 
gists bi'fort-  ihi!  age  of  Swnmuierdam.^ 

5.   We  may  place  under  the  head  of  zoology  a  short  essay 
ruMctiu    hy  Kabricius  du  A^napondeiite  on  the  language   of 


oa  IbtUn- 


p-tt'tt""  brutes}  a  subject  very  curious  in  itself,  and  which 
^"""  has  by  no  means  sufficiently  attracted  notice  even 
in  this  ex|>crimentai  age.  It  cannot  be  tiaid  that  Fabricius 
enters  thoroughly  into  the  problem,  much  less  exhausts  it. 
He  divides  the  8ub)ect  into  six  questions:  —  1.  Whether 
brutes  have  a  language,  and  of  what  kind :  2.  How  far  it 
differs  from  that  of  man,  and  whether  the  languages  of 
dilTcreut  species  difti-r  from  one  another :  S.  What  is  it« 
use:    4.   In   what  modes  animals   exprest;  their   ullectious: 

5.  What  means  we  have  of  understanding  their  langtmge : 

6.  What  is  their  organ  of  speech.  The  afRrmative  of  the 
first  question  h«  proves  by  authority  of  several  UTiters,  con- 
firmed by  experience,  especially  of  hunters,  sbephenls,  and 
cowherds,  who  know  by  tlie  difference  of  sounds  what  animals 
mean  to  express,  ft  may  l>e  objected  that  brutes  utter 
sounds,  but  do  not  speak.  But  this  is  merely  as  we  define 
spen^h  ;  and  he  attempts  to  show  that  brutes  by  varying  their 
iitteraiic<;  ilo  all  that  we  <io  by  litfral  sounib.  This  It^s  to 
the  soludoD  of  tlw  second  question.  Men  agree  with  brutes 
in  having;  speech,  and  in  forming  eiemvntJiry  sounds  of  deter- 
minate time ;  but  ours  is  more  complex  j  these  elemcjilary 
sounds,  which  he  calls  artictilt/s,  or  joints  of  the  voice,  being 
quicker  and  more  numerous.     Man,  again,  forms  his  souuds 


■  UoRt.  UoIt.  Chilncn.  I  am  no 
Judfiw  at  the  rorrhi  of  ihc  boot ;  but  if 
Ibe  fullo*in|[  (mtMUV  o(  ihu  Eiigliih 
IraiuJntJoti  don  tt  lio  injuMici^  AfonJIl^ 
TiitM  ha**  lak«n  lilU*  pain*  tu  do  man 
IhM  trsnwrilM  !  —  "I"  0«™»ny  unil 
Kngluul  i  io  nnt  liaai  IhU  thvrc  ur 
Sii;  i/nubnppirt  dl  all ;  bul  if  UkTc  be. 


tbtjr  m  in  Mk  amitlrUi  otited  llinr. 
kiickcUi  ot  Baulni-knckcu.*  p.  tjHH- 
Tliii  traniUlioii  U  •u^uiiiwl  Id  T-iiHHitl'i 
Uirtoty  ot  Four-fiKititl  IImhIi.  aollwlrd 
out  of  Gcuitr  will  ulli(*n.  In  no  cililiun 
ot  IGJS.  Hie  fim  edition  ot  T<i[<M'ir> 
nrjr  ordiiuir;  oompodtiaa  m*  lit  leoH. 
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more  by  means  of  the  lips  and  tongiip,  which  arv  softer  in 
him  than  they  are  in  bruUa.    Heno;  his  speech  runs  into  grc&t 
^farifty  and  comphration,  which  we  r.ill  laiig'uagtf,  while  that 
W animals  within  tiM;  same  species  i»  much  iiiorv  uniform. 

6.  The  (|U4?stioD  as  to  the  use  of  speei-h  to  brutes  is  not 
tlilTiciill.  Htit  he  seems  to  confine  this  utility  tr>  the  express 
sion  of  particular  emotions,  and  dues  not  meddle  with  the 
more  curious  inquiry,  wliettwr  they  have  a  capacity  of  com- 
municating si>p-cific  facts  to  one  another ;  anil  if  ihey  hare, 
whether  this  i^  done  through  the  orpins  of  the  voice.  Tlie 
fourtli  cjuestioD  is,  in  how  many  modes  animals  express  their 
fecliiigi*.  These  are  !»y  look,  by  gesture,  hy  sound,  by  voice, 
by  language.  Fubncius  tells  us  tliat  Ite  hnd  seen  a  dog, 
Dicantng  to  expel  another  dog  from  the  place  he  wifthed  him* 
self  to  occupy,  begin  by  looking  fierce,  then  use  uieaning 
gestures,  then  growl,  and  finally  bark.  Inferior  aniinals, 
such  as  worms,  have  only  the  two  former  sorts  of  communi- 
cation. Fishes,  at  least  some  kinds,  have  a  power  of  emit- 
ting ft  sound,  though  not  proprly  a  voice  ;  this  may  be  by 
the  fins  or  gills.  To  insects  also  he  seems  to  deny  volee^ 
much  more  language,  though  they  declare  their  feelings  bf 
sound.  Even  of  oxen,  stags,  and  some  other  i]ua<lrupeds> 
he  >vould  rather  sav  that  they  have  voice  than  language. 
Bat  cats,  ^ogs,  and  birds,  Itave  a  proper  language.  All, 
however,  are  excelled  by  man,  who  is  truly  called  iff<)^,  from 
his  more  clear  and  distinct  articulations. 

7.  In  the  fiftli  place,  however  difficult  it  may  appear  to 
understaml  the  language  of  brutes,  we  know  that  they  un. 
derstand  what  is  said  to  ihem  ;  how  much  more  therefore 
ought  we,  superior  in  reason,  to  understand  them.  He  pro- 
ceeds from  hence  to  an  analysis  of  the  passions,  which  he 
re<Iucea  to  four;  joy,  de»ire,  grief,  and  ft-ar.  Having  thus 
drawn  our  map  of  the  passions,  we  must  ascertain  by  ob- 
servation what  are  the  articulations  of  which  any  species  of 
animals  is  cu^ieble,  which  oinnot  be  done  by  description. 
His  own  experiments  were  made  on  the  dog  and  the  hen. 
'Jlicir  articulations  aru  sometimes  complex  ;  as,  when  a  dog 
wants  to  come  into  his  master's  chamb«>r,  he  begiiLs  by  a 
shrill  small  yelp,  expressive  of  desire,  which  becomes  dee|)er, 
so  as  to  denote  a  mingled  desire  and  annoyance,  and  ends  iit 
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a  tainenlabW  hnwl  of  the  latter  feeling  aloite.  Fahricius 
gives  sevvral  other  ruk-s  (kiluced  from  oUe^rrvalion  of  dog», 
but  ends  by  coiifessJug  that  he  has  not  fully  attained  his 
object,  which  was  to  furnish  every  one  with  a  coinpiMidious 
method  of  undersiaiidiug  the  language  of  iininiaU :  the 
inijuirer  must  therefore  proceed  upon  these  rudiments,  ant) 
make  out  more  by  observation  and  |g;ood  ciiiine  society.  He 
(thutvs,  liuiilly,  from  thv  diQ'erent  structure  uf  the  orgiuis  of 
iqwoch,  that  no  brute  can  ever  rival  man  ;  the  chief  instru- 
ment being  the  throat,  ii-hieh  we  «!«!  oidy  for  vowel  Hutinds. 
Two  important  questions  arc  hardly  touched  in  this  little 
Irentise ;  first,  as  has  been  said,  whether  brutes  can  commu- 
nirate  snecifir  facts  to  t-ach  other ;  and,  secondly,  to  what 
extent  titey  can  associate  ideas  with  tite  lauguiijj;e  of  ufui> 
Tliese  ought  to  occupy  our  excellent  naturalists. 

8.  Columna,  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  and  one  of 

iM«ir—    '''^    greatest    boUiuials    of    the    sixteentli    century-, 

ctiuma.  mniinainpj  tj^  honour  of  that  science  during  tlie 
present  period,  whirJi  his  long  life  embrarad.  In  t)>e  aca* 
demy  of  tile  Linct-i,  to  whidi  the  revival  of  natural  philowpliy 
is  greatly  <lue,  Columna  took  a  conspicuous  stiare.  Hw 
£cphrRsis,  a  history  of  rare  plants,  was  published  in  two 

arts  at  Rome,  in  UiOii  and  l(il(3.  In  this  )>e  laid  down 
rnie  true  basis  of  tlie  science,  by  establishing  the  distinction  of 
l^era,  which  CJcsner,  C^salpiu,  and  Joachim  Camerarius 
hail  alr(>ady  conci-ived,  but  which  it  was  left  for  Columna  to 
confirm  and  employ.  Ue  alone,  uf  all  the  contcmpriritry 
botanists,  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  luminous  ideas  which 
alpin  had  betiuentFied  to  posterity,  "  (n  hi»  posthumous 
ot>sr>rvati'>ii«  on  the  natural  hislor)*  of  l^lexico  by  Heriiandex, 
he  still  farther  deve)o|>c<l  the  philosophy  of  twianical  ar* 
rangements.  Columna  is  the  first  who  used  copper  instead 
:x>f  wood  to  delineate  plants ;  an  improvement  which  soon 

ecnme  general.      This  was  in  the  >PuTiiava-n^,    sive  Plan- 
(ai-uoi   aiiifuut  Hiatoria,    1^94.     Tber«  «ra  errors  in    this 
work  ;   but  it  is  remarkal)le  for  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tions, and  for  the  correcloi.»s  and  beauty  of  tltc  figures,  t 
9>  Two  brotlHTs,  Jolm  and   Gasjutr  Bauhtn,  inferior  in 


•  Bipur.  Vmit. 


t  i<L  ^tegri. 
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philosophy  ta  Cotumiia,  made  mnre  onpious  additions  to  the 
iioiiieodslurc-  and  dt-scriptioii  of  pl»iils.  The  elder, 
who  was  born  ia  1.5U,  and  had  lurquired  soiim  c»>l«-  i"JU'- 
bnty  as  a  botaniat  in  the  last  oenttiry,  lived  to  com- 
plctc,  but  not  to  jiuMitd),  uu  tIi»toria  Planlaruiii  UniveDtalis, 
which  did  not  appear  till  UxSO.  It  contains  the  dt.-»cnpiioii!i 
of  5000  sptN-ieii,  and  the  figures  of  ii^/?,  but  biiuiII  and  111- 
exevuti>d.  His  brother,  tliuit<;h  much  youngvr,  had  preceded 
him,  not  only  by  the  Phylopinax  in  1596,  but  by  his  chief 
work,  the  Pinax  Theatri  Uotanici,  in  UiHS.  "  Caspar 
Bnuhiii,"  suya  n  nioddrn  botanist,  **  U  iiiferior  to  hi»  brother 
ill  his  descriplioiiB  and  in  sagacity ;  but  his  dcliiuffltions  are 
better,  aitd  liis  ttynonynis  more  complete.  They  are  both 
below  CltMius  in  duMeripiion,  ftnd  beiow  several  older  bota- 
nists in  their  figures,  lu  their  arrnugenn'iit  they  follow 
Lotiel,  and  have  neglected  the  lights  which  Ctrsulpici  and 
Colunina  had  held  out.  Their  chief  praise  is  to  have  brought 
togetlter  a  ^reat  deal  of  k iioivledge  ncijuired  by  ttk'ir  prede- 
cessors, but  the  merit  of  Wth  ha^^  been  trxaggeraled."  * 

10.  Johnson,  in  ItiSii,  publislied  an  edition  of  Gerrard's 
Herbal,  But  the  Tlioatruui  Botanicuni  of  Parkiit- 
son,  ill  IGU),  is  a  work,  says  J'ulieiiey,  of  much 
more  originality  than  (lerrard's,  and  it  contains  abundantly 
more  matter.  We  fitid  in  it  near  fJ30U  plants  j  bat  many 
descriptions  recur  more  tliau  once.  Tlie  amngeoicnt  is  in 
seventeen  oIhssbs,  partly  according  to  tlie  known  or  supposed 
qualities  of  (he  plant,  and  |>artly  according  to  their  external 
characler.f  "  liiis  heterogeneous  classification,  which  seems 
to  be  founded  on  that  of  Dotloens,  shows  die  small  advances 
that  hail  been  made  luwurds  any  truly  scientific  distribution  i 
OD  tJie  contrary,  Uerard,  Jcdinson,  and  Parkinson,  had  rather 
gone  luick,  by  not  suHiciently  pursuing  the  exanipb  of  Lobel." 


*  Iliu|[r.  Univ.  l\ilunF]r  9Mk>  mor« 
liigblf  uf  JdIio  thuhia.  "  T^iai  which 
Oimm  ptrfsfncd  far  uolon,  John 
Bjtuliin  (ITccWd  In  bouoj.  Ii  it,  in 
mtil^,  ■  rtjMHiiorjr  of  all  tliii  n*  t>1u- 
■blc  la  xttu  oucwntt,  ia  Im  iminwlhte 
yrMlMwwui,  Hul  ia  the  diKOTcriB  tj  b'n 


o»»  timet  nlaling  (o  Ote  hiitat]'  of  Vb 
grtalilc^  and  it  citciiud  with  Ihal  aoca- 
fmcy  aiiil  critint  j<ul|[ni«iu  ■blch  can 
oiilj  tw  tihiliilHl  bj  lupnicv  talcuU." 
111(1.  or  Uoonf  in  England,  1.  19a 
t  P.  H«, 
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damt  a/  earljf   tPrilert  to  lAc  DUrotvjy  of  lie  CuvuhtioH  ^  Ike  Blood  — 
Harvey  —  L»tit9t  VtueU  ditcwrtd  (y  At<ISiit  —  AMknr. 

11.  The  first  important  Hiscovvry  tliat  was  made  public  in 
this  century  w-aa  that  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  ; 
which  itt  justly  ascribed  lo  Fabriciiis  de  Aquapendifnle, 
a  professor  at  Padua;  hccaust',  though  some  of  these 
valves  are  described  even  by  llerenger,  and  further  obtterv- 
tktions  wi-ro  made  on  the  subject  by  Sylvius,  Vvsalins,  and 
other  nuatomi^ts,  yet  Fallopius  himscir  had  it>  this  instance 
thrown  back  the  science  by  denyJUff  their  eJiistenoe,  and  no 
one  iH'forc  Fnbrieius  had  generalised  the  discovery.  Tliis  be 
did  in  his  publie  lectures  as  curly  as  l^^l- ;  but  his  tract  D« 
A'enarum  Ostiolis  an|»pared  iu  IfiCXS.  This  discovery,  as  well 
ns  that  of  Harvey,  has  be«n  attributed  to  Father  Paul  Sarpi, 
whose  immense  reputation  in  the  north  of  Itidy  accredited 
every  (ate  favourable  to  his  glory.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
sort  of  (TTouud  for  eitlier  supposition. 

I  Si.  The  discovery  of  a  general  circulation  in  the  blood  has 
done  such  honour  to  Harvey's  mime,  and  has  been 
claimed  for  so  many  others,  thai  it  deserves  m(H« 
con  si  deration  than  we  can  usually  give  to  anatomical 
According  to  Giden,  and  the  general  theory  of  ana- 
tomists fonned  by  his  writings,  the  arterial  blood  flo^vs  from 
the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and  returns  again  by  the  same 
channels,  the  venous  blood  being  propelled,  in  like  manner, 
to  and  from  the  liver.  The  discovery  attributed  to  Harvey 
was,  that  the  arteries  communicate  with  the  veins,  and  that 
all  the  blood  returns  to  tlie  heart  by  the  latter  vessels.  Be- 
sidt-s  (his  general  or  systemic  circulation,  there  is  one  called 
the  pulmonary,  in  which  tlie  blood  is  carried  by  certain  arte- 
ries  through  the  lungs,  and  returned  again  by  corresponding 
veins,  preparatory  to  its  being  sent  into  the  general  san- 
guineou)>  ayslem ;  so  that  its  course  is  through  a  double  series 
of  ramified  vessels,  •.fich  beginning  and  terminating  at  the 
heart,  but  not  at  the  same  side  of  the  heart ;  tiie  left  side, 
which  fron)  a  cavitv  railed  its  ventricle  throws  out  the  arterial 
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Wood  by  tlio  aorta,  and  by  another  called  its  auricle  receives 
that  which  has  passed  through  the  liiiigs  l>y  tlw  pulmonary 
vein,  being  separated  by  a  solid  svptuin  tVoin  the  riftlit  side, 
which,  by  im-aiis  of  similar  cavities,  receives  the  blood  of  all 
ihe  veins,  exceptiog  those  of  thf  lungs,  and  throws  it  out  into 
the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  word  pul- 
monary circulation  h  not  strictly  proper,  there  being  only  one 
for  the  whole  body. 

l.S.   T!ie  famoiis  work  of  .Servetus,   Clirislianismi  Resti- 
tutio, tins  excited  the  attention  of  the  literary  |«irt  of 
the  world,  uot  only  by  th<!  unhappy  fate  it  brought  *;^ " 
upon  the  author,  and  its  extreme  scarcity,  but  by  a  re- 
marl<able  [Kis^age  wherein  he  has  been  su]iposeil  to  describe  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.     That  Servetus  had  a  just  idea  of 
the  pulmonary  oiroulation  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  tlie 
lungs,  Is  manifest  by  this  passage,   and  is  denied  by  no  one; 
but  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  anatomists  that  he  did  nut 
appreliend  the  return  of  the  mass  of  tlte  blood  tJirough  the 
veins  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.* 


■  In  till  flnl  edition  of  ihii  ttork,  I 
rrnuthcd,  (Hi.  I.  p.  4SR,,  th41  LcuHcur 
tail  CDint:  maeli  nntri  la  lliv  ihmr; 
uf  ■  |[«a0ni]  drcalalida  than  S»tiv(u>. 
Itiu  Ihr  ymutige  En  t.*mMinii.  which  I 
liww  only  Irom  Ihr  <jiiot*lM)u  in  I'nrtjJ, 
Hill  (In  I'Analoniia,  i.  37X,  (tun  mH, 
oa  eontuliintt  tb(  book  itxir,  bmr  mil 
lb*  inJ^nn  «biph  Portal  ■rem*  lo  dc- 
dun;  and  lib  ba^  not  i|ultc  riglillr. 
OfnitUd  all  cxprtuloni  vhicb  bo  Ihoughl 
prrontuii*.  Tim*  I.»Tiu»»iir  pr«csd»  Ihe 
firtt  wnttnrc  of  Pwttil'n  ■jHOtation  bj-  llic 
htloniag.  Inlui  (lo  cordr)  Mint  linu, 
aru  ipenttieutl  duo  lanluni,  Hpio  quwlani 
madia  ducntl,  prr  rmiu  furamitia  laiiguu 
■t  ^liiitut  coniinimicaliir.  In  lUriniuc 
duo  nai  bibtnlm.  Tor  Ibin  hu  r|iic)trfl 
OAro ;  •nd  lb«  pcHbiniinn  iif  ihc  nop. 
lua  of  tb«  hmct  »  ktimcn  to  be  one  of 
Oalcn*!  eiTori.  I'pon  Ihe  irholc,  there 
M*mi  no  gtvmul  (ot  believing  tbnt  l,f~ 

TuatuT  »u  Mquaintcil  viihthc  ifeiieril 

elKulaliea  i  and  Uiuugh  hii  lunguogc 
nuj  at  Cm  IdJ  iw  to  twlii'vu  that  ha 
«pvakt  t'  llial  throitjcb  thti  liiii^  svtn 
that  M  not  diMiiuiIy  tnadr  nut.  ^rmgel, 
in  bii  \V\Vlorj  at  Mrdlciue.  dot*  not 
mmlian  Ibe  mine  <4  Loaiatur  (or  Vu- 
Htai,  »  lio  waa  eallod  In  I^tla)  auMng 


••  n 


thOK  «ho  anlieilHited  in  an;  degrw  the 
diuoTetjr  «f  (irouiDioo-  The  book  quoted 
by  I'uftal  tt  Vaauni  La  Anatoinen  Cor- 
potU  llumanl  I'abulir  Qiuluot.  Kxtjil 
llm»prinl«t  U'lwmlJ^Oaiid  l.^fiO, 

Andrew  (l)fif{in#  r  PrDj^nvio  ii'a|[n£ 
Liitfnlnr),  tuj.  xir.  p.  :n>;  hu  put  in 
a  claim  Ibr  a  Sptuiib  btricr.  br  iiam* 
Rtina,  tIio,  in  ■  book  prinml  In  l5Si, 
but  orKbkh  Uiare  atoma  to  liiia  Iwsu 
an  earllur  ediliwi  (I.ibru  i!t  Muiiml- 
iJiaru  beeho  y  ordenidtv  por  Fnnoi^^o 
■tv  In  Kt^ns).  awrla  in  fen  and  plain 
word*,  ai  Andret  quolei  Ihem  In  Italian, 
Ihnt  the  blood  goa  In  a  eifclv  ihrougb 
alJ  llic  limba.  I  t!i>  not  know  tlmi  lliu 
Kxkk  hju  bwn  ACffn  by  af;y  oiw  rW  ;  ami 
il  Buubl  Im  ilMra6le  to  i<iainiiiv  Ibv 
ronlirit.  iiiiKV  olhirr  iml*n  hue  wemed 
ui  knoxir  Ihe  liuth  without  really  appre. 
hcndbif;  h. 

That  Scrtelui  wai  only  aequaintvd 
v-itb  Ibe  pulmnnai^  eiiciiUilan,  Im  brni 
Ihe  fRierat  opiniaTi.  Hiirlat,  tliouEb  in 
ona  fUar  be  iptaki  villi  l«a  preeuion, 
T*|in>t*dl;  timita  the  diimncty  to  Ibia; 
and  Sprcngvl  da«  not  tnterlain  the  leant 
suipicion  Ihal  tt  vtnl  laclticr.  .\ndr«>. 
(lit.  3S,),  not  turlainly  a  oiodieal  BU- 
thoiity.  bn(  rantvruiil   oilli  tiub,  and 


; 


• 
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14.  ColDtnbutj  is  acknowietigecl  to  have  been  aci(u»inted 
mcdTun-  ^'i'^  the  putnioiiary  circulntioit.  He  Miys  of  liis 
•""'  own  discovt'ry,  that  no  one  bad  olwcrved  or  ecu- 
ugned  it  to  writing  before.  Ar«iiti(i»,  according  to  IVrtd, 
has  dewribed  the  pulmonary  circulation  still  better  than 
Columbus,  while  Spn-tigvl  denii-s  that  Iw  luia  described  it  at 
ail.  It  is  perft.>clly  certain,  aud  is  ndmitte<l  on  all  sides,  that 
Columbus  did  not  know  the  Hy^tcniic  circulation  :  in  what 
ininintT  lie  dis])0»*fd  of  tlie  blood  does  not  very  clvarly  <ip])Liiir ; 
but,  as  he  conceived  a  pnssage  to  exist  between  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  it  is  probable,  ihougb  hifi  wonJ!!  do  not  lead  to 
this  inference,  that  be  supposed  tJie  aerated  blood  to  be  trans, 
mitted  bdclc  in  this  course.* 


; 


wrjr  iwrliil  U>  iqiwiwlT  eluinunu.  a«MrU 

tbr   uinr.      If  i  mora  |[*iwnt  kii|[un|rr 

maji  bf  Anind  ir  •omc  wrilrn,  il  tniy  In 

uc>ib«<l  to  their  want   of  duliniiuitliiaB 

llu!  two  cimilBtioni.     A  nicdicdl  tVicvd 

l^lin,  ■>  1117   nquMt.  |iMuMd   iDd  <aiuU 

I  4arnl  tin'  iwmk'  ■»  '(mcluv  u  it  li 

flPOltll   ill    AtW»i4t1rri'*  lirr»  myt    m    a 

HHtr.    '  All    tl'iit    lliii   t'****K"    inip'nx 

vhich  hu  Hif  rcAnnM  la  ihe  pvator  «i(. 

eaUlion.  mi;  be  fomptuod  in  ttis  rollcnr. 

Inu  |iainu;  —  1.  TlutlliC  bMTt  Irirwoiiii 

Lk  viiifyinK   |trLiii'iulc   along   Ihc  otliTiet 

Luiil  lli«  lilixxl  mhicti   llicf  luiiuln  to  the 

nDMUnnounjc  vtiin:   2^  'llmt  dm  tiilniE 

rinriplc  vivifta  thg  litar  mid  Oiutiiiuiii 

lyiWiii  gcncrailr  •   3'  Tl>«t  ihc  livrr  pn>- 

duci*  llie  blood  ittcir.  *iui  trsnimili  it 

thtou|[li  tlio  ie|u>  ova  to  ibc  licarl,  in 

Iiar^B  la  olitiitn  ilic  *lt»l  principle,  by 

IwrlhriBliiK  the  ItiHt  drvulalion.  vliltfi 

I^^T^^tiih  tn^nk  iitfrtgdlji  tn  cmiiprvlit'iid- 

"  Now.  acfiirdinit  to  tlii>  viiiw  uf  tli» 

liWiai-b  all  Uic   inoiirRiMii  of  tlir  liluod 

IfHipflRj  i>   Ibit   irhicfa  t*kn   plate  ftom 

■  the  Utet,  thrciugh   Ibc  vc-na  cata   to  Ibc 

fteail,  M>d  Uut  of  Ibc  Itucr  fiiculation. 

fjll  niild  appear  lu  mv  ilul  Smilui  Ii 

Ein  tlw  brink  uf  tbv  dikciJM'ry  of  llw  ctr- 

^tlulnlion  ;  l>uiih.->l  bit  iioliiint  n:«p«rtii'|| 

Ihi   ltan<n-.ttnon  uf  liii  'titalia  tpiritur 

diitfrlcd   hit   alicTilion   IVotn   that   gnal 

HBf  of  tbe  bltxid  ilwlf,  vliicb  llar- 

\Vrj  diarOMrrd,  .  .  .  I(  i>  dear,  llml  (bo 

rintiiy  df  blood  wiit  (u  Ibr  heart  tbi 
cl.bmalion  of  ihw  liialii  iplrilut.  U, 
aMonUjig  to  Srmlu*.  only  thai  ftir- 
niibcd  by  lh<  lirrr  io  Ibr  itm  c»a  >n> 
frdor.     Uut  Ibc  blood  Ibiu  ioirodiMtd 


h  unyi*  bjr  ban  a*  ptcfiMoing  Hat 
eiivuUtioD  ihmii^  tfae  lunp  ytry  ifS*!- 
iMly." 

ll  appsttra  lingular  UiM,  wliUc  .StnMU) 
diitincuy  knew  thai  dio  h-jiIuid  oT  thu 
hnot.  pMlci  ilU  mcdlm.  aa  Iw  ealU  it,  i* 
tisaed,  wlilcli  tUrniKn  ball  diwovvrttl, 
anfl  Vi-^tliiiHAaofirmfi!  ftlirnijch  Ibc  bull 
of  aiiUomiili  lout:  iflvtiraidi  iKlhcred  to 
Oalni't  noliun  of  ptrforalioD).  and  con- 
BMucntly  that  lomv  oUht  mcank  mml 
«»t  for  rutorUig  the  blood  IVuni  tin 
Irft  diviiiionorilicltvatl  to  thu  riutit,  bg 
hboulij  nut  liaie  t«vn  th*  nm«tly  oFa 
•}>tvui  at  v«i*b1>i  to  carrj  (enratil  Ihii 
communitsliun. 

*  Ttit  Imctinjt  piii«g«  in  (^liimlnu, 
(Uc  Ito  Anatomic^  lib.  Tii.  p.  177.  edit. 
I5J9>)  wbicb  1  bavc  nui  toaad  quoted 
by  Poilfll  0[  Sprengel,  ia  ai  follciuii  i  — 
Inter  Ima  lentrleuloa  «..-|itiiin  ndnt.  |i*v 
'lucid  firm  oninc^  uiiuiiiiiiiit  mi|juinl  4 
di-tin>  vrtitritnio  ad  liDiunini  adJUiia 
pHtcBcfi;  id  111  Acrci  fncUius  in  triiH^itu 
ob  litiilium  ipirlluuni  gcncratiouvia  d^ 
imim  Ftddi  1  wd  longa  vrmnl  lia:  nant 
'.knjjuli  |H->  nitccidaam  itiaui  ad  pul> 
inoiu-iu  ft^rlLir ;  ibii]uv  atttvualtir ;  ilv* 
indu  ciiai  avrr  tina  per  artvridiu  letijilqm 
ad  uiiixtniin  cortti.  vriiltioituni  ilefcrluri 
(|nod  nemo  bactrnut  aut  uninutiicr- 
til  aut  leriplum  rcliqtiiti  licH  maiime 
ft  «b  omnaliua  aniinwIvtTlcnduni.  lie 
■ItttwkM)  inakn  a  ranaik,  in  vbleh 
SccTetw  hid  pncscM  bim,  that  llw  uto 
of  ths  pulmonary  ailvry  ( lena  aitetioM) 
ix  (rflil*r  tlian  vould  be  rcquind  Km  (bo 
DutritiiHi  ot  the  iurifft  alone.  W  liilh«r 
hu  ItMir  of  the  pii»a|[i>  in  Scrivliii  m 
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15.  CWulpia,  whose  verBetile  genius  eiitercfl  upon  every 
field  of  research,  has,  in  more  than  one  of  bis  „d(*c*. 
treatises  relating  to  very  diffLTciit  topics,  and  espe-  '^'""' 
ciully  in  tlwt  upon  pliints,  iwme  remarkable  |KUisage«  on  the 
Hanie  suliject,  which  approach  more  nearly  than  any  v/e  have 
seen  to  a  just  notion  of  the  general  circulation,  and  tuive  ted 
several  writvni  to  iuHist  on  tiia  claim  as  n  prior  discoverer  to 
Hurve)*.  Portal  admits  that  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
pretension,  if  he  were  to  judge  from  such  pa»«ag*»  ;  but  tlk-ru 
are  others  which  contradict  this  supiHisition,  and  diowOesal- 
pin  to  have  had  a  confusetl  and  imp^irfect  idea  of  the  oftice 
of  ilie  veins.  Spreiigel,  though  at  dm  he  seems  to  incline 
more  tuwnrdti  the  preiensiouH  of  CWalpin,  comes  ultimately 
almost  to  the  same  conrlu^ion  ;  and  giving  the  reader  the 
words  of  most  imporuna',  leaves  him  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment. The  Italian)!  are  more  couRdeiit:  Tirabosdii  tuid  Cor« 
uiani,  ndtlior  of  whom  are  medical  aiithorities,  put  in  an  unhe- 
sitating claim  for  Ctesnlpin  as  the  discoverer  of  (htf  circulation 
of  the  blood,  not  without  unfair  reflections  on  Harvey.* 


no,  aMwiiluundbghi<«Uini  of  origin, 
dilf ,  1*  nut  iwrtu^  nunifcu  :  Ibe  coin- 
tlcliiics  in  to  Ihe  fiinciion  of  Ibe  longi 
is  acntinit  Itw  bioad  t>  r«iB«rk*blei  liul 
if  Coluinbui  hull  aay  lUract  luio<ricilH 
uT  Ilia  OiritliuiUmi  Rmlltuda,  ho  &d 
pM  riioeaa  (u  fiilJew  It  in  Uw  nmiirktblit 
ditrmrvy  iiutt  Ui(*r<r  ia  no  ptfrTiirmlitin  in 
Ibc  iKptuin  liptfrrvn  tin  i«ntrioli«. 

*  TiralKwtti.  I.  49,  Corniini.  ri.  8. 
He  quotum  on  the  ■uthorirv  of  inotbtf 
iMlian  wiiirr.  t1  pudijiu  di  due  UluMri 
Innlcit,  i  rtmulll  lIuiitiT.  I  ijiuli.  CHUuU 
nMo  bvnu  al  proaoo  di  (|iiv«l«  C4UM,  ti 
manwigHtmo  riWb  ttrnXnua  Attn  u  /aivn 
MQmnmeilMimt.  limnldoubt.tiUaiun 
«*iileaMiiptoduc«UiHiTth«  iIm  be  tniih 

The  pMiage  in  t^nlpin'*  (huMimits 
FtcifiMMktt  b  (cruinlf  Uio  mod  i«- 
•cnbling  ■  Mawawnl  at  Ibe  caiirc  Uuih 
)1mi  cut  be  Kninil  In  ouj  wtlui  Itcbre 
llarvvj.  t  inDKriAw  it  fruui  lJul«nai*< 
Oriitiae  d«a  IMoMierln,  ttfL  it.  p.  3S> 
tckiToo  palao  per  nnem  arMfOi  nmi. 
Icm  ei  ileitra  OMdU  rentricula  frntdua 
baioioM  MTOgMineai,  tamdiae  per  *buU>- 
BotlB  wUritB  *mt)  reddcan.  aus  la  ti- 
nitiruiB  cordU  venitivulun  lenJit,  inot- 
mino    iotRim  aor*  tnpSa   \tvt   optn 

■ntri*  ca— hi.  qui  juiM  ar>ni»M  t^ 

P 


natrm  prtddKluMsr,  nan  tamen  (ueuUa 
camaiunicsiDlci.  ut  pnlaiii  Galmuis  oJu 
1ac*i>  wnipcraL  tluic  Mnguiiii*  circu- 
lalMoi  ex   dsiuu  eonlie  irriUnculu  per 

Jiulinonea  is  tlatlatnun  atjiiiidcan  irnUiru. 
Itfli  optdnl  rtafMndenl  aa  i)u*  pi  in- 
Hcvuonc  aiiparruL  Nun  thiH  ftsni  t^a* 
ia  fivtirttni  tvutiienhim  dcvuicntEa,  diw 
(■liain  invniatrvni;  dounnn  nitrm  uaum 

iiiliunuHil  fMirnin.  altn Im  i[.  iinm 

bnam  to  inganis  oonaiiiutU.  Vai  igiiur 
iMmwUMM  Ten*  «al  mapna  quldcai  ia 
doling  ({ua  CMa  afip<llaUir ;  p«m  auwm 
Id  ilnliilio  «i  pulmenw  uitnxliicvio,  cujua 
unica  cat  titniaa.  iH  c«rttrTanini  rmunoi. 
Vaa  autam  cdwtvni  amria  t-u  magna 
tjuadam  in  uouUin  ^uk  luru  a^^pvUiiur ; 
liarra  auwrn  in  deltio  ad  pulmunia  d*. 
liraas  eujiu  linllilvi  dua  tuiil  tuuioa% 
ut  in  otXEili  atturlb. 

in  the  traalioa  tH  PhHilia  v*  bat*  a 
tioiiiar,  but  >lw>l4T,  paiMgr.  Nam  in 
animaliboa  lidroui  ulimcnluin  pci  iniac 
dnd  ad  cor  UDi|uani  ad  offii'iitam  caloria 
iniiti,  M  adepta  ioibi  ultima  pcHuclloatw 
per  anciiai  In  oniTcnuni  coipui  iEiitI- 
liul  agentc  MitlUi,  tpu  t%  codtni  aU- 
iRMito  in  oonir  gl^lur.  I  liivr  talm 
Uiia  from  (ha  article  on  Oualjila  is  the 
Biegn|Aia  Unartiwll*. 
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J6.  It  is  thus  tnnnif4-At  that  several  atiRtomistii  of  the  tax- 
„„,„„,    teeiith  ceiiliiry  witc  on  iht:  verge  of  cumpletely 
KJSf"*    detecting  tlu;  Inw  by  whicli  the  oiotion  of  the  blooa 
'*'''^*^-      |<)  gnvernp*! ;  and  the  language  of  one  is  so  fttrong, 
tUat  vff  must  huve  rtTour^e,  in  order  to  excludi*  liis  claim,  to 
the  irresistible  fnct  tluit  be  did  not  confirm  by  proof  his  own 
theory,   nor  proclaim  it  in  such  a  mannt-r  ils  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world,    CV-rtainly,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  ge- 
neral <;irculation  was  advanced  by  Hnrvey,  he  both  announced 
lit  iis  n  paradox,  and  was  not  deceived  in  expe^nhig  that  it 
'  Mould  be  »o  accounted.     Hiuse  aguiii  who  strove  to  de|H«- 
ciate  his  originality,  sought  intimations  tn  the  writings  of  the 
tu>cients,  and  even  !«prcad  a  rumour  that  he  had  stolen  the 
papers  of   Father   I'niil;   but  it  dries   not  appear  that  they 
talked,  like  some  modems,  of  plagiarism  from  Levas»eur  or 
Cfcsalpin. 

17.  William  Harvey  first  taught  the  dFrulalion  of  the 
tb><n..rn-  blood  in  London  in  lUl^.i ;  but  his  Kxereitatio  de 
"^-         Motu  Cordis  was  not  published  till  iC^.     He  was 

induced,  as  is  said,  to  conceive  the  probability  of  this  great 
truth,  by  reflecting  on  the  final  cause  of  iho»e  valves,  which 
I  his  master,  Fabriciiis  de  Aqunpendeiite,  Iiad  demonstrated  in 
[the  veins;  valves  whose  structure  was  such  as  to  prevent  the 
refltix  of  the  blood  towards  tlie  extremities.      Fabrielus  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  tiiis  structure,   and  cer- 
tainly of  the  circulation  ;  for  he  presumes  that  they  serve  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  like  a  river  towards  the  feel 
and  hands,  atiil  from  collecting  in  one  part.    Harvey  followed 
ibis  own  happy  conjecture  by  a  long  inductive  process  of  ex- 
periments on  the  effects  of  lig:t(urt-!«,  and  on  (he  observed 
motion  of  the  blood  in  living  anitniils. 

18,  Portal  has  imputed  to  Harvey  an  unfair  silence  as  to 
ServetuR,  Columbus,  Levasseur,  and  C*esnlpin,  who 

4wM-(t»  had  all  pri-cedetl  him  in  the  same  track.  I^rabosclu 
copies  Portal,  and  (^rniani  speaks  of  the  appropri- 
ation of  Oesalpin's  <liscoveiy  by  Harvey.  It  may  be  replied, 
that  no  one  cart  reasonably  pri^ume  Harvey  to  have  been  ac> 
(juninleil  with  the  |msi>age  in  Servetns.  Hat  tlie  imputation 
of  suppressing  the  merits  of  ColunibuR  is  grossly  unjust,  and 
fonnded   upon  ignorance  or  forgetfnhiess  of  Harvey's  cel«- 
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brated  Exercttation.  In  ifa«  procKmium  to  this  treniitM.-,  he 
observer,  thnt  altnust  all  atiatomista  have  liitberto  supposed 
vnih  tialet),  tliat  tli<!  iiKrhanisnk  of  the  itiilse  is  the  same  as 
that  of  respirntioii.  Dut  hi>  not  less  tliaii  ihrve  times  riiiikcs 
an  cxd-ption  for  Coluinhus,  to  whom  be  most  expressly  refwa 
the  theory  of  a  piitmoiiary  circulation."  W  Omsalpin  he  cft- 
lairily  says  tiothiiig ;  hut  thi-rt;  si-eiiis  to  be  no  pri'^uttiptiuii 
ihatlw  wBstictjuaiiited  with  that  author's  vtTiting^.  Were  it 
even  true  that  he  had  been  guided  in  bis  reHfarclies  by  tbv 
obscure  passagtjs  wc  ba%'e  ijuoti-rd,  could  this  set  aside  tlie 
merit  uf  lliat  patient  induction  by  which  be  established  hia 
own  theor)-?  Owsalpin  asserts  at  tieat,  what  we  may  say  he 
divined,  but  did  not  know  to  be  true  :  Harvey  asst-ris  what 
he  had  demonstraivd.     'Die  one  is  an  cmpine  in  a  philoso- 

Khical  sense,  the  ottier  a  legitimate  minister  of  truth.  It  has 
een  justly  said,  that  he  alone  discovers  who  proves;  nor  is 
thiTu  a  morv  odious  uflice,  or  a  more  sophistical  course  of 
reasoning,  tliaii  to  imiiair  the  credit  of  great  men,  as  Dutens 
wa.'>t«>d  his  erudition  m  doing,  by  hunting  out  e4|uivocul  and 
insulati'd  passages  from  older  wnlersi  in  order  to  depreciate 
the  originality  of  the  real  teachers  of  mankind.t     It  muy 


■  PsD*  onnMB  hue  uwiuc  tinatofnici 
iqadUd   ct    philMaplii    iu|ii>iniiint     cum 

nnltaiionii.  Dm  ihaugb  lie  c»uiiily 
■hku  lliv  doctiiiic  iif  a  Kcnvrnl  circulu- 
lion  M  wticJlj  hta  ifwn,  ami  (zonula  it  a 
|i»^iKrt  whvb  will  kt*nlfi  v*tiy  oiit^  hv 
H  •ipmtl;  irfrn  tp.  )■:■  and  41.  oribi 
EiFTciliitia)  tint  of  n  piilmonaty  lniM> 
MJuioa  gf  the  blood  to  Columbu^  pcri- 
lliilnpi  dooUiiBwquv  uiBtaniiea ;  and 
ebmmt,  in  hi(  provinluni,  m  in  objwi> 
lion   lo   (liK  naiTod    thiuirj.   qiinmodo 

Cibuhila  CM  (bM  ■Mtiril  XimlifH  CiJnm- 
)  MnUi  tangwiw  opui  <■*(  ad  nutri> 
tlonxa  pulmoaum,  ran  hoa  "na,  t«na 
*UdkM  MieriiNa  {id  CM,  ancru  pulmo- 
■■lb]  cuupctM  ougnlnidioe  utnunquc 
fanwDt  ditUiliuIiiMi!*  irana  caiB  doKun- 
dtnlU  rtiiTftttm,  \i.  |(t 

t  'rhu  14  UiF  ){mtf«l  «hancUv  of  ■ 
■Itjr  laamrd  iiid  inlcmting  worli  br 
■WniV  OriKme  do  DimuTciici  nitii. 
mn  ftlodcrnn.  Juitici  It  due  t» 
tfaoH  oliD  liav*  Cnl  itriick  o«r.  avm 
wilhniit  fiiiluwinf  up.  oriKinal  idiw  in 
<wjr  kImk*  I  but  DM  at  m  «il«nn  tt 


tboN  whoi  ctnmlly  wlihoui  knowlrd)^ 
at  vhat  iud  been  uid  bofuri!,  Ijsvi-  dr- 
dufcd  ihc  vamc  prlnciplpt  ftoui  matoumffi 
or  Trom  obtcrvatiuii^  .md  carried  tlivm 
oul  lu  iiiifjcirtntri  ccmwcjututci'ti,  J^mtcal 
rjijciit'n  I^ItiEituiifuv  rur  t!ir  alirvwd  rvninrk, 
tlmt  WQ  fehcititij  try  a  man  viho  ni^  a 
nriis  IhinjCi  Ibrvrc  mnj  rAta  had  Hint  liu 
doc-i  DOl  uiiJenland  il,  Thoic  wliu  cii- 
■criaiii  ■  moibid  jtalouiy  of  inudftri  |>lii. 
liMoph}'.  arc  glnd  ta  avnil  lUciiiiH'hci  of 
AUtfJi  huiilvr^  inio  cili'H^ur^'  Hntiijuiiv  a« 
Dutvno,  and  liiry  ntv  nxrrni'lcfl  liy  all  ilif 
mvioui,  lh<>  xiiirnndi'),  and  by  many  or 
Uio  unreflecting  amons  mankuiJ.  Wiiti 
respect  lo  tlK  immeiliate  ijul-iiioiih  the 
piaiagii  vliich  Duli'n*  liu  itiiiili'<l  rmm 
llippocnto  and  Pliiu  Imw  tiTinlnly 
aa  apjiearancQ  i?f  viprtf^niiiji  a  tvnA  circu- 
lation ij^tiie  blood  by  thv  wnrdu  wt^ioJiat 
and  npifi^tuvou  (tltiami ;  buioiheii.  and 
c^prciaU}'  one  from  Ntnmlut.  on  tvtiich 
come  rcliano!  Utn  been  placed,  mean  no- 
lliinn  more  tlMii  llie  Bui  aod  rirflui  of 
ttw  Uood.  wtiicli  llie  oontracllen  nnd  di- 
laulkm  of  lb*  hMrl  waa  mippiwid  to 
pivditer,     3«e  I)iMn>ti  tal.  ik  p.  S — 19. 
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indeed  be  tliouf^ht  wonderful  ihnt  .Scrvetiix,  Colum)>ii8,  or 
Cwtulpin  fihuuld  not  iiuve  oiuiu  diMttiictly  np^rcbcndiMi  the 
eoiiwquences  of  wluit  tb«y  nmintaiued,  since  it  seema  dJAicult 
to  conceive  lh«  lesser  circulnlioii  widioiit  lh«  ^rrat^r;  but 
tliv  dcfoctivcuL'iss  of  tbvir  views  iit  nut  to  be  alleged  iis  h  i'oun> 
terbalutice  to  the  more  steady  tuigacity  of  Harvey,  'llie  sola- 
tion  of  tbeir  falling  so  Abort  is  tbat  t)>ey  wttre  right,  not  iiideMl 
t\uiUt  bygue^,  but  upon  insuflident  pruuf^  and  that  tiic  con- 
sciouiines^  of  thi«  embarrutising  their  tninda  prevented  them 
from  deducing  inferences  which  now  appear  Jrretiistibie.  In 
every  department  nf  phiWophy,  lh«  researehcs  of  tlie  first 
tiHjuirertt  buvv  often  biiii  arrested  by  similar  ciiuscd.' 

19'  Harvey  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  generation, 

wherein  he  maintains  that  all  animals,  InclmiinjE^ 
iwc»«      men,  are  derived  from  an  egg.     In  tills  book  we 

nrst  hiiij  iiu  argument  nim»t<iiue(l  agamot  sponta- 
neous generation,  which,  in  the  case  of  tlie  lower  animals, 
had  been  generally  received.  Sprengel  thinks  this  treatisii 
prolix,  and  not  equal  to  the  author's  reputation,  t  Jt  was 
iirst  published  in  1621. 

^),  Next  in  important  to  the  disoovery  of  Harvey  is  tbat 

of  A>>cllius  as  to  the  laeteal  vessels.  Kusiaeblus 
dUBHc^  bad  observed  the  thoracic  duct  in  a  Iwrse.  But 
'  '  "*.  AselliuR,  more  by  chance,  as  he  owns,  than  by 
sagacity,  perceived  the  lacUral^  in  a  fat  dog  whom  be  opened 
soon  after  it  had  eaten.  This  was  in  Hi'2^2,  and  bis  treatise 
£>e  Lacteis  V'enis  was  published  in  Kii^.t  Harvey  did  not 
assent  to  this  discovery,  and  endeavoured  to  dispute  the  use 


lit.  CultrUjC*  liM  been  dcccii*d  in  iha 
Moi*  Roniivr  hj  HM»  lion  iJ  Jotilwiu 
Btuaih  wbiirli  tig  UL»*  lo  iluwrilw  Ihu 
oirculalion  of  Ihu  blood;  vtinvn  iliay 
iu«Rl)r  FiiiicK  it!  ntotvnKot  to  tail  Ihh 
mini  (i  tvHtat.  which  might  In  b;  ttw 
ulUHi  •■jttciii  otrnttri*. 

*  Tlw  bii>|[npb«t  of  II*ri«;  lO  lb* 
Biagr«|ibiit  t.'niiniellii:  (tr<Hi)cly  liiidl' 
AMfV  hu  cbiiin'  Tuua  hr«  humniw  iit- 
■tnto  cNlTUiuiifnt  ■iijoiiiil'hiii  line 
HwicT  at  U  tfrUnblo  aiiuur  tic  Krti* 
l»IIu  (l/coUfcrt«.  .  .  .  C^lpin  pr»wn- 
1011  U  drcuUiioa  vtC'iiella>  vn  luppOBnl 
ifiiv  lu  taiu  tAmiriu!  dc*  eiirfmitiSa  «m 
toniri    maw    cca   awtnloiu    m  Airant 


point  ptoarini  dim  no  m  imwiMBt 
itajia  p*t  auciini.-  iii|iuriiiiiaKim'IIMU 
(alt;  M  I'vu  pvut  diiu  d«  CMptfl  quil 
dioim  pmqu*  la  pwid*  cireulaliun 
doul  In  I<n4  lui  furant  tvultniMil  Ju. 
oonnun  ;  la  dwouirrt*  en  iVUX  vmn'rf* 
1  GuiilAuoie  Itincy- 

i  IliiU  dclaBIMfdne.ii.  E99.  Por- 
Ul.  li.  ■17T. 

t  Palal,  ii.  4£I.  SpiT»K«t,  it.  901. 
l*nn(E  toun  (Avr  lliii  gfil  tha  bodjr  ofa 
RMO  frnh  h«ii|ttd  Mtin  m  f>ioil  luppcii 
■ml  h(d  Uie  pjcanir*  ef  ccaflimuig  ih* 
ducuTci*  uf  Awlliiu  by  hb  own  cyv*. 
Owwndi.  VUa  PtiioMil,  p.  ITT. 
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of  the  vessels ;  nor  is  it  to  bis  tioiiciur  tlnit  even  to  itu;  end  of 
btB  life  he  disregariled  l)»e  subsequent  confirmation  that 
Piroquel  and  IWtlioliu  had  furni-dMMl.  •  Tbi-  foniier  d«- 
h!ct«d  th«  cuiiiniuu  uri;;in  of  tbo  Inctii))  niid  lymphatic  vniseU 
ID  1647)  though  his  work  on  the  subject  was  not  pubhshed 
til)  lf)>?l.  Hut  Olaus  Htidlieck  was  the  first  who  clearly 
di8ling(ii»h«d  cIiom!  t»-u  kinds  of  veitads. 

21.  SdieiiM^r  jirovi^d  that  the  retina  is  the  organ  of  sight, 
and  that  the  humours  serve  only  to  refract  tlie  rays 
which   paint  tlie  object  on  the  optic   nerve.     This  mmuui 
was  in  a  treatise  entitled  Oculu»,  hoc  est,  Futidanicit-       *  '^' 
turn  Opticuin,  U>11).+     The  writings  of  st-voral  anatomists 
of  this  [lerioil,  such  as  Riolan,  Vusling,  Bartholin,  contain 
partial  acce&iion^  to  the  science ;  but  it  seems  (o  have  been 
ii»8  eiiridiMl  by  great  discoveries,  after  those  ulri-ndy  named, 
tban  in  the  preceding  century. 

'•^?.  'llie  inystiad  medicine  of  Paracelsus  continued  to  have 
iDony  advocates  in  fierniany.  A  new  class  of  en- 
thuKiastH  surung  fruiii  the  same  scJiool,  and  calliiu;  ^"i  n«i-~ 
tlieniselves  Kosicruciaus,  pretentleu  to  cure  diseases 
by  faith  and  imagination.  A  true  Rosierucian,  they  held, 
had  only  to  look  on  a  pAlient  to  cure  him.  Th«  analogy  of 
mngueti«m,  revived  ii>  the  last  and  present  nge,  was  com- 
monly employed.!  Of  this  school  the  most  eminent  was 
Van  lielmont,  who  combined  the  Paracetsian  superstitions 
with  some  original  ideas  of  his  own.  His  general  idea  of 
Diedicinc  was  tliat  \ln  haiincus  was  to  n^ulnte  the  archivus, 
an  immaterial  principle  of  life  and  health  i  to  which,  like 
Paniceisus,  he  attributed  a  mysteriutis  being  niid  c-fHcacy. 
The  HL-at  of  the  arelueus  i»  in  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  to  l*e 
efiected  either  by  a  sfbeine  of  diet  or  through  the  imagina- 
tion. Sprengel  praises  Van  Helmont  for  overlhroxving 
many  current  errors,  and  for  Aunouucing  principles  Kiuee 


SptcfllHl,  I*. «». 
;  t  Id.  sra 

i  All  la  MCUfi;.  ari  (.'rull  at 
nmt  oT  Uia  |iril»|Ml  xhtrmfliittt  in  mr- 
iticnwi  i*  HrinKi  •lIlliM  li«**kwit*tiul 
bmc,  or  MniD,  vhitli  caono*  urt  tt'ith- 
Mit  H  budj.  twt  p— CT  fttm  «ae  to  ■>- 
Mtm.     All  Iblngw  ki  Uw  nuMroeonn  afe 


faund  al»  to  Uio  mimuwiii.  Tlio  in^ 
ward  M  latiml  Bu  b  Oibdtit.  rroni  wbicb 
iliB  KJano*  »  iMinvd.  Thii  (i«fcaUa  or 
HDaRioitiaii  it  w  a  tnagMt  In  mimtmI 
ob^t,  whioh  it  thiH  umitla.  Madleinaa 
Hi  by  ■  nagnctie  tttm.  SfntigirX,  iii, 
S«a. 
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pursued.  *     llie  i'Vench  physicians  adhered  to  the  Hippo- 

cratic    school,    in    opposition    to    whnt    Spretigel    calls    the 

ChemiHtrie,   which   more  or  less  may  be  reckout-d  that  of 

iPanicclsus.     The  Italians  were  still  renowned  in   medicine. 

I  Sanclorius,  tie  Mediciiia  Slatica,  lt)14,  seems  tlic  only  work 

[to  which  wc  need  allude.     It  is   loaded  with   eulog)'  by 

^ortaJ,  'Braboschi,  and  other  writers,  t 


Sect.  III. 

Oa  Orienlid  Liltmttirv—  UtAivu)  LmrmMg  —  AraBic  »ttd other  Kailem 

33.  DURIKG  no  period  of  equal  length  since  the  revival  of 
pmuionrf    letters,  Ims  th«  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  laiigiiage 
*"*■        been,  apparently,  so  much  diS'ufte<l  aiiiouj;  tlie  lite- 
rary world  as  in  that  before  us.     The  frequent  sprinkling  of 

fits  charaeters  in  works  of  the  most  miscellaiieoux  erudition 

iVill  Mrike  the  eye  of  every  one  who  habituidly  consults  them. 

Xt^or  was  this  learning  by  any  means  so  much  confined  to 
the  clergy  as  it  has  been  in  later  times,  though  their  order 
nntunilly  funiislu'd  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  laboured 
in  that  field.  Some  of  the  chief  Hebraists  of  this  age  were 
laymen.  The  study  of  this  language  prevailed  most  in  ihtt 
protectant  coiinti-ics  of  Europe,  and  it  was  eultivatc4t  witli 

^  much  zeal  in  Lnglarid.  The  period  between  the  last  years  of 
Klizabeth  and  the  Kcstoration  may  [lerhaps  he  reckoned  that 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  haa  bi-en  must  usual  among 
our  divines, 

^4.  I 'fwti  this  subject  I  can  only  a&sert  what  I  collect  to 
be  the  verdict  of  judicious  cril!e».t     It  sivms  tliat  the  Hebrew 


•  VeL  *. )!.  aa. 

t  PnUl.  ii.  .t{>l.  'HMbiMcJil,  ti.  STO. 
Bioff.  UuW. 

I  The  Aflli  Tiiluma  id  ClehbotD't 
Gnwhlchti.-  dcr  Cullur  ii  Anviti  ta  ib* 
progmHuf  ChUnUUiUtatutv  in  Eiirnf*, 
Dcn  \i-n  rulJ  Ln  vliunKttniiag  Ihr  uriow 
produrtiai"  il  mrnuuiu.  but  HialjtiMll; 


arranged,  ud  hlitlitj  vwAil  bt  nArcntc 
Jenbeh,  in  bi*  prefwv  to  Menintkl^ 
Tbeaanw,  (  Vianna,  iltO.)  ba*  tnuwt  a 
■Med  at  iha  nma  M^fivt.  M'b  nmy 
hnc  Inirtcrl  in  nfiie  mpvcU  li>  Simon, 
lliitnire  Cri(U|uo  du  Virui  TWiUiMnt. 
Tlwbiug>«|iliiat  diviinDaric^EnBluhand 
French,  hav*  uT  courts  been  NMiTtMl  Ml 
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langitnge  was  not  yet  sufficiently  studied  in  the  method  most 
likfly  to  give  nn  insig-hl  into  ita  principles,  by  com-  un^i™ 
paring-    it  with  all  tlm  cognate    tongues,  latterly  IS^iiti*^ 


^M  c» 

I     lat 
■     lik 

H    F  ... 

^H     called  Semitic,  «pokcii  in  tlic  ueighbouring  parts  of 

^H  Afiia,  and  manifestly  springing  from  a  common  source. 
^H  Postel,  inde^Ml,  had  made  »ome  alt«mpts  at  this  in  the  last 
^H  century,  but  his  learning  was  very  slight;  and  Schindlitr 
^1  puhlistted  in  I6I2  a  Lexicon  Pentaglottum,  in  which  the 
^H  Aral>ic,  as  wi-ll  as  Syriac  and  Chaldair,  were  placed  in 
^V  npi>ositiou  with  the  Hebrew  text.  Louis  dc  Dieu,  whose 
"  Remarks  on  all  tl»  Books  of  the  Old  Testament "  were 
published  at  Leydeii  in  1(>4S,  has  frer)iipntly  recourse  to 
some  of  the  kindred  lunguages,  in  order  to  explain  the 
Hebrew.*  But  the  first  instructors  in  t)w  latter  Itad  been 
^H  Jewish  rabbis ;  and  the  Hebraists  of  the  sixteenth  age  !iad 
^P  imbibed  a  preiudice,  not  unnatural  though  unfounded,  that 
r  tbcir  teachers  were  best  conversant  with  tht!  language  of  their 

^B  fore  fat  h<!  rs.  t  They  had  derive<l  from  the  same  source  an 
^1  extravagant  notion  of  the  beauty,  anti({uily,  and  capacity  of 
r  the  Hebrew;  and,  combining  this  with  still  more  chimerical 

^B  dreams  of  a  mysticat  philosophy,  lost  sight  of  all  real  prin- 
^1      ciples  of  criticism. 

25.  T\w  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  of  this  age  were 
the  two  Buxtorfs  of  Basle,  father  and  son,  Iwth  tie-  jh,  ju,. 
voted  to  the  rabbinical  school.  Tlie  elder,  who  had  '"'^ 
hfciiini'  di<.tiiiguishe<l  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  century, 
published  a  grainiiiar  in  UJOJ),  which  long  continued  to  be 
reckoned  the  best,  and  a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  ami 
Syri.'ic,  in  1023,  wliidi  vnis  not  superseded  for  more  Uinn  a 
hinidred  years.  Many  other  works  relating  to  these  three 
(liMlects,  as  well  as  to  that  of  t!>e  later  Jews,  do  honour  to  the 
erudition  of  the  elder  Buxtorf ;  but  he  is  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  class  of  Hebraists  which  in  the  more  comprehensive 
orientalism  of  the  eight«enlh  century  has  lost  much  of  its 
credit.     Tlw  son  trod  closely  tu  his  father's  footsteps,  whom 
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*  Sinoii,   HiM.   Critiqm  du   ^^oni  p.  S'S.     But  MuaiUr,  Fwi>^  tod  m- 

TcnUinent.  fblM.  Tvral  oltien,  who  ttt  found  in  Ihs  CA- 

T   'niU  vu  not  Ihc  cue  witb  Lulhsr,  Ik)  Stcr).  gait  way  lo  the  ppcjudica  in 

w)ii>  rtjrcwd  lilt  •ulhotttr  nf  tb«  nldiiii  l>>our   ef  rabliininl  a|>iiituu>.  anil  ilii'ir 

awl  tiunte,\it  iioiw  liut  Ctiriiliaui  <iiuld  conunnUariia  Htv  cwixipicnlJr  loo  Jii- 
■indnvtuid  Uk  Old  TaUoKnt.     Sunun, 
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be  euccewlw]  ait  prof«s«or  of  Hebreiiv  at  Basic.  Tlicy  hold 
this  cliair  between  them  more  than  seventy  years.  Tbe 
younger  Buxtorf  was  «tig;sged  in  controversies  wjiiHi  bad  not 

I  begun  in  his  fatlior's  lifetime.     Morin,  one  of  thom-  teamed 
^roteMsnts  who   luid  gone  over   to   tbe   church   of    tlome, 
ntttiiilly  labonrcd  to  establisli  flic  authority  of  those  ver. 

[■ions  which  the  church  had  approved,  by  weakening  that  of 
tliK  text  which  passed  for  original.'  Hence  he  endeavoured 
to  show,  though  this  could  not  logically  do  niiidi  for  his 
object,  that  the  .Samaritan  Pi-niatvuch,  then  lately  brought  to 
Europe,  which  is  not  in  a  difTerent  language,  but  merely  tlie 
Hebrew  written  io  Samaritan  characters,  is  deserving  of 
preference  above  wltitt  is  called  tlie  Maiiorctic  text,  froin 
which  the  protestant  versions  are  tjiki-n.  'I'lie  varistiouB 
between  these  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  a  favonrtte 
tivpi)lhosi»,  borrowei)  from  the  rabbis,  btit  strmuousty  iiiain> 
tsined  by  tliu  generality  of  Protectants,  that  tlie  Hebrew  text 
of'  the  Mnsoretic  recension  is  ])erfectly  incorrupt,  t  Morin'* 
opinion  was  opposed  by  Diixtorf  and  Hotiinger,  and  by  otiier 
writers  even  of  tlk*  Romiish  church.  It  has,  however,  b<wu 
countenanced  by  Simon  nud  Kennicott.  'file  integrity,  at  leASt, 
of  the  Hebrew  copies  wa.s  gradually  given  up,  and  it  has  since 
been  shown  that  titey  diffur  greasy  among  themselvvN.  The 
SatnJiribm  Pentateuch  was  first  published  in  liHS,  several 
ywirs  afu-r  this  controversy  liegan,  by  8io»ita,  editor  of  the 
Parisian  Polyglott.  This  edition,  sometinwx  calh-d  by  the 
name  of  Le  Jay,  contains  most  tlial  is  in  the  Polyglott  of 
Antwerp,  with  the  addition  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 

fof  the  Old  Testament. 

'2li.  All  (■poch  was  made  in  Hebrew  criticism  by  a  work 
of  Louis  C~^p[>el,  profe!<aor  of  that  language  at  Saunnir,  tlie 
Arcanum  Puuctuatiunis  Itevolatuiu,  in  l(i'^4.  H« 
MMjifiv  ninintaiiied  in  this  an  opinion  promulgated  by  Eliiis 
Levita,  and  held  by  the  fir^t  ruforiiii.'rtt  and  many 
other  Prot«8fant8  of  the  highest  autliorityrtliough  contrary  to 
that  vulgar  orthodoxy  which  is  always  omnivorous,  that  the 
vowel  points  of  Hebrew  were  invented  by  certain  Jews  of 
Tiberias   in  tJio  sixth  ceuturj'.     They  tiud  been  generally 
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deetnod  coeval  wiili  tlw  luaguogu,  or  at  Icnst  broug:l)t  in  by 
Esilrns  tliroujjh  divine  inspiration.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
sucli  811  hy|H>liiesiti  ciaftlifcl  widi  the  preiutlicps  of  mankind, 
and  Cappct  u'»8  ubliginl  to  publisli  hi«  work  in  Holland. 
Tliv  Proti.>stiints  looked  upon  it  us  loo  great  a  concession  in 
favour  of  the  Vulgate  ;  which  having  been  traiialatf^l  belori' 
the  Masorvlic  punctwuion,  on  Cappel'a  hypolliraitt,  Itad  been 
appltird  to  the  text,  might  now  claim  to  stand  on  bighiM- 
l^rounil,  and  waH  not  to  be  judged  by  thi'sp  innovations. 
After  twenty  ywirs  the  youiig«r  Btixtorf  endeavoured  to  vin- 
diaito  thv  antiquity  of  vo«'el>point« ;  but  it  is  dow  confessed 
that  (Ik?  victory  remained  with  Cappel,  who  has  been  »tyled 
the  father  of  Mi-brew  i-riticifm.  His  principal  work  is  the 
Critica  Sftcra,  published  ut  Paris  in  1(i>dO,  wlii-rein  he  still 
farther  discrediu  the  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  a»  well  as  the  Masorctic  puncluation.  * 

tf7-  Tbc  rabbinical  litemtun-,  meaning  as  well  the  Talmud 
and  other  anrient  books,  as  those  of  the  later  ages  hmw 
since  the  revival  of  intellectual  pursuits  among  the  '""''"■ 
Jews  of  .Spain  and  the  East,  gave  uc«ii|iaiiun  to  a  consider' 
able  class  of  scholars.  Several  of  these  belong  to  England, 
such  as  Ainsworth,  (iodwin,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  Po- 
cocke.  The  antifjuities  of  Judaism  were  illustrated  by 
Cunn>u8  in  Jus  liegium  Hebru^rum,  Iti^^,  and  eit|>ecially 
by  Seldeu,  both  in  the  Uxor  Hcbraica,  and  in  tlic  treatise 
Dt'  Jure  Nalurali  et  (lenlium  juxia  Hebrwos.  But  no  one 
has  left  a  more  durable  reputation  in  ibis  literature  than 
Bodiart,  a  [u-otestant  minister  at  Cuu.  His  Geograpliiu 
Sacra,  published  in  Utii'},  is  not  tlie  most  famous  of  his 
works,  but  the  only  one  which  fulls  within  this  peri<Hl.  It 
displays  great  learning  and  sagacity  ;  but  it  wa«  iuipossibte, 
as  tias  Wen  justly  obscrvtMl,  that  he  could  thoroughly  eluci- 
date  tliiii  subject  at  a  lime  when  we  ki»ew  comparatively  little 
of  modem  Asia,  and  had  few  good  books  of  travels.  A 
similar  observation  might  of  course  be  applied  to  his  Hiero- 
zoicoD,  on  tlie  animals  mentioned  in  Seiipture.     Both  these 
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wcount  of  this  wuuYiw  slwul  iohcI.  prte»  la  Eichbom'*  Einlriluiig  in  ilivi 

pouM*  lK1<rr«ii  Ciii>pd  wid  Iha  IloibiTrk  alta  TotUMM.  ««l.  i.  f.  31^. 
wit)  be  faund  ia  tiM  Itth  taUnn*  c<  iW 
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work»,  however,  were   mudi   extolled   in    die   seventeenlh 
centurj'. 

^8.  In  ttte  Cliddee  and  Syriac  tnngtiages,  which  approach 
ciuunwri  80  closely  to  Hebrew,  that  the  IwfH  scholars  in  the 
'"^^  latter  arc  rarely  unncqitaintc-d  with  th«m,  l)«!ii<i(M  the 
Buxtorfs,  we  find  Ferrari,  anthor  of  a  SjTiat  lexicon,  pub- 
litthi'd  at  Hoinft  in  \(Vi'2  ;  Louis  de  Dicu  of  I^yden,  whose 
Svriac  grninniar  appt>ar«(l  in  lO^ti  ;  and  ihc  Syrinc  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  edited 
bv  Gabriel  Sionila,  in  i(yVi.  A  Syriar  colleg*;  fur  ihe  Maron- 
ites  of  Libanus  had  bevn  foundi'd  nt  Ronii;  by  Grtrgory  XIII. ; 
but  it  did  not  as  yet  prmluce  any  thing  of  importance;. 

29.  But  a  language  incoraparably  more  rich  in  literary 
trea^uruM,  and  long  ni-ght'tetl  by  Europe,  began  now 
to  take  a  conspicuous  pla«e  in  the  annals  of  learning. 
S«Hger  d»»er%'fls  the  glory  of  being  the  first  real  Arabic 
sidlolar ;  for  Postel,  Christinau,  and  a  very  few  more  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  hardly  wortli  notice.  His  friend, 
Cttsaubon,  who  extols  his  acitiiremenla,  as  usual,  very  highly, 
devoted  himself  »ome  lime  to  thi^  study.  But  Scatiger  made 
use  of  the  language  chtetiy  to  enlarge  his  own  vast  sphere  of 
ertidilion.  He  published  nothing  on  the  subject ;  hut  his 
collections  bwaine  th«  base  of  Hapheling's  Arabic  lexicon  ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  they  were  far  more  extensive  than  what 
appears  in  that  work.  He  who  jiroprrly  added  thi«  language 
to  the  domain  of  learning,  was  Erpenius,  a  native 
of  Gurcitm,  who,  st  an  early  age,  had  gained  so  on. 
rivalled  an  ai^uaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages  as  to  be 
appointed  professor  of  tboni  at  Leyden,  in  1()13.  He  edited 
tiie  same  year  the  above- men  lione<i  lexicon  of  HHphernig,  and 
publi»l)ed  a  grammnr,  whicli  might  not  only  be  accounted  the 
'fintt  eom]>o8ed  in  Europe  that  deserved  the  name,  but  became 
'the  guide  to  most  later  scholars.  Erpenius  gave  sn^veral 
other  works  to  the  world,  chiefly  <;oimecle4l  with  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Scriptures.*  Golins,  his  successor 
in  the  Oriental  chair  at  Leyden,  besides  publishing 
8  lexicon  of  the  language,  which  is  said  to  I)e  still  the  most 
copiotts,  elaborate,  and  complete  that  lias  appeared  t,  and 
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several  editions  of  Arabic  writings,  iKwliml  utid  lii>>(orical, 
contributed  still  more  extensively  to  bring  th«  range  of 
Arabian  liK-raHire  iMffore  the  world.  He  cnricht'd  with  a 
hundred  aiid  fifty  nianusrripL'*,  collected  in  his  travels,  the 
library  of  Leyden,  to  which  Scaliger  had  bequenilied  forty.  " 
The  manuscripts  l>elonging  to  Er{>enius  found  tiieir  way  to 
Cambridge ;  while,  partly  by  the  niuuifirenc«  of  Luud, 
pertly  by  later  acceKstonis,  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
beraine  extremely  rich  in  this  line.  The  much  larger  collec- 
tion ill  the  Escuri.'d  scenic  to  have  been  ehiefty  foniied  under 
Philip  III.  England  was  now  as  conspicuous  in  Arat>ian  as 
in  Hebrew  learning.  Selden,  Greaves,  and  Pofocke,  espe- 
cially the  last,  who  hus  probably  equal  to  any  Oriental  scholar 
whom  Europe  had  hitliertu  prixhiced,  by  translations  of  the 
^storical  and  pliilost^hical  writingu  of  tite  Saraci-tiic  period, 
gave  a  larger  compass  to  general  erudition. t 

SO.  The  remaining  languages  of  the  East  are  of  lesii  im- 
portance. The  Turkish  had  attracted  some  degree 
of  attention  in  tl>e  Kixtw-nth  century  ;  bnt  the  first  BuMmiH. 
grammar  was  published  by  Megiser,  in  l(>15,  a 
Very  slight  performaiice  ;  and  a  better  at  Paris,  by  du  Ryer, 
in  Kiyo.t  The  Pereic  giammar  was  given  at  Rome  by 
R^uniondt,  in  I(ili  ;  by  de  Dieu,  at  Leyden,  in  16^0;  by 
Greaves,  at  London,  in  Krtl  and  Kit'^^  An  Armenian 
dictionary,  by  RivoH,  in  I6t31,  seems  the  only  accession  to 
our  knowtedee  of  that  ancient  lanfjunge  during  this  p4;riod.|| 
Athana-sius  Kircher,  a  man  of  inniienite  erudition,  restored 
the  Coptic,  of  which  Europe  had  been  wholly  ignorant. 
Those  farther  ea-ttward  bad  not  yet  be-gun  to  enter  into  tli« 
Studies  of  Europe.  Nottiirig  was  known  of  the  Indian  ;  hut 
tome  Chinese  manuscripts  had  been  brought  to  Rome  and 
Madrid  as  early  as  l.^KO;  and  not  long  afterwards,  two 
Jesuits,  Roger  and  Ricci,  botli  miMionaries  in  China,  were 
tlte  first  wiio  acquiretl  a  8u0icient  knowledge  of  the  lunguagw 
to  translate  from  il.^  But  scarcely  any  farther  advance  took 
place  beforu  the  middle  of  tlie  century. 
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On  (irap^ilig  and  Hkttrj/. 

31.  1-^RCHAS,  an  Englisli  ck>rgynmn,  imbued  by  naturo, 
runhirt  like  Hnkluyt,  witli  a  strong;  Ijias  towards  geogra- 
''"*"*  phical  Mudie*,  afuT  huviiig  formi-d  an  t-xumsivc 
library  in  thai  di'partnient,  and  consulted,  as  he  prof«R9e«, 
above  l^()(>autbnrs,  piiblitibed  the  liritt  volume  of  bis  I'il^im, 
a  coDecliou  of  voy:igi-s  in  idl  parts  of  tbe  world,  in  ]()13  ; 
four  more  followed  in  l&tS.  The  accuracy  of  this  useful 
compiler  Jias  been  dt-nied  by  tliost  who  have  had  Iwtlcr  tneani) 
of  kliowlitl^v,  and  probiibiy  i^  inferior  to  that  of  Hiikhijt ; 
but  his  labour  was  far  more  comprehenxire.  The  Filgrim 
wii%  at  all  events  a  great  source  of  knowledge  to  the  con- 
tem|>orarieB  of  Purclwis.* 

32.  Olearins  was  ambassadoi-  froin  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
^^^  to  Mo«covy  and  Persia  from  1633  to  16.39.  His 
^MnMii  travels,  in  German,  were  published  in  H)+7,  and 
have  b«en  several  times  reprinted  and  translated. 
He  has  well  described  the  borharism  of  UusHia  and  the 
despuusm  of  Persia;  he  is  diflTuse  and  «pisn<liral,  hut  not 
wearisome  ;  he  olKwrves  well  and  relates  faithfully  :  ail  who 
have  known  tlte  countries  he  lias  visited  are  said  to  speak 
well  of  him.t  Pietro  dclla  Valle  is  a  far  more  amusing 
writer.  He  has  thrown  bis  travels  over  Syria  and  Persia 
into  the  form  of  letters  written  from  time  (o  time,  and  which 
he  professes  to  have  recoveretl  from  his  correspondents.  This 

Erna|w  is  not  a  very  probable  story,  Ijoth  on  account  of  ll»e 
igth  of  the  letters,  and  the  want  of  that  reference  to  tlie 
present  time  and  to  sniall  passing  events,  which  such  as  are 
autlu'ntie  cornmonlv  exhibit.  His  observations,  however,  on 
all  tile  countries  he  visited,  especially  Persiti,  are  apjuirently 
consistent  with  the  knowledge  vre  have  obtained  from  later 
travellers,  (iiblwn  says  that  none  have  Wtter  obser\ed  Persia, 
but  his  vanity  and  prolixity  are  inBuffuraljle.     Vet  I  tliink  that 

*  Itiogr.  t.'iiii.     Plnkciion^  ColWtion  of  VojagM  utd  Tiatcli.  Dw  kttK  docs 
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Delia  V'alle  can  hardly  )h>  reckonmi  t«()inus  ;  and  if  lie  is  a 
littlu  egiotiaiical,  tlic  usiint  ittid  atmust  lauddble  charncU-ristic 
of  travellers,  this  gives  a  liveliness  and  raoy  air  to  his  nnrra- 
tive.  ^f'hat  his  wif€>,  tlie  Lndy  Alaaiii,  nn  At^yrian  Christina, 
wlioni  be  met  with  at  Bajidw],  and  who  accomfmnied  him 
through  his  long  wandprings,  may  really  have  heen,  we  can 
only  jutlffc  from  his  vii1ti^i4^is  uii  her  htuiity,  her  fidelity,  ant) 
her  courage  ;  but  she  throws  an  air  of  roinanre  over  hi« 
a(Ivpntur«-s,  not  uii[)i«Lsing  to  tho  reader.  The  travels  of 
Pii'tru  dtrlla  Vulle  took  jttuce  from  10  It  to  ifii^G ;  hut  the 
book  wax  first  pu))li<ihed  at  Home  iit  l(i50,  and  has  bevit 
traiisiatetl  into  dilTcreiit  Inngimges. 

3."^,   'Hie  Lexicon  (iuograplncum  of  Ferrari,  in  1627*  waa 
the  chief  general  work  on  geography;  it  is  alpha-  t«i„„M 
beticul,  and   contains    9^00  articles.     The    errors  ""*"■ 
havi>  been  corrected  in  Inter  «dlcioiis,  so  that  the  Rmt  would 
probably  be  rei|u>red  in  order  to  ealiniattt  the  knowledge  of 
its  author's  nge.  * 

Si:  Tlw  best  measure,  perhaps,  of  geographifal  science, 
are  the  maps  published  from  time  to  time,  as  per-  n„toi 
fectly  for  the  most  part,  we  n>ay  presume,  as  their  """* 
editors  could  render  them.  If  we  eompare  the  map  of  llie 
world  in  the  "  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  sive  Novus  Atlas" 
of  HIaew  in  l(jVH  with  that  of  the  edition  of  Ortelius  pub- 
lislied  at  Antwerp  in  \til%  the  improvements  will  notapponr 
exceedingly  great.  Amfrica  is  still  M'parate*)  from  Asia  by 
the  straits  of  Aniaii  nboiit  lal.  (iO ;  liul  t!ie  coast  to  the  south 
is  niado  to  trend  away  more  than  before  ;  on  the  N.£.  const 
we  find  Davis's  Sm,  and  Ustotilaud  has  vanished  to  give 
way  to  Greetdand.  Canada  continues  to  be  most  itiiu.-ciirau-)y 
Uia  down,  though  tliere  is  a  general  idea  of  lakes  and  rivers 
better  than  in  Ortelius.  Scandinavia  is  far  better,  and  tuW- 
nbly  correct.  In  tW-  South,  Terra  del  Pui^o  terminates  in 
Cape  Horn,  instead  of  being  united  to  Terra  Australis  ;  but 
in  the  East,  CVea  appears  as  an  oblong  islaud  ;  the  Sea  of 
Aral  m  not  set  down,  and  the  wall  of  China  is  placed  north 
of  the  fiftieth  parallel.  India  is  very  much  too  small,  and  the 
fitiape  of  ilie  Caspian  Sea  is  wholly  inaccurate.     l)ut  a  coni- 
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pnri-toti  with  the  ni»])  in  Hnkluyt,  tiifiitionvd  in  our  second 
volume,  will  not  exhibit  so  much  sujieriority  of  BlHew'it 
Atlas.  The  lstt«r  however  shows  more  knoNvled^e  of  the 
jiitvrior  country,  especially  in  Nortli  America,  and  a  better 
outline  in  many  [urta  of  the  Amtic  coa»t.  Tht>  maps  of 
[Mrticular  rt^ious  in  Europe  are  on  a  large  scale,  and 
numerous,  Sjwed'a  maps,  lftl-6,  appear  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Blaew  ;  but  several  of  lh«  errors  are  the 
same.  Coosidering  the  progress  of  commerce,  esjieciully 
that  of  the  Dutch,  during  this  half  century,  we  may  rather 
be  surprised  at  the  defective  state  of  these  niapa. 

35.  'IVo  histories  of  genera!  reputation  were  published  in 
Bmiu«h  ^^  Italian  language  during  tliese  hfty  year»;  one  of 
••°"'*«"*'  (he  dvil  (vars  in  France  by  Davila,  in  1630,  and 
another  of  those  in  Flanders  by  Cardinal  ilentiv<^lio.  Both 
of  Uieae  had  tlte  ndvautagu  of  interesting  subjects  ;  tliey  had 
been  sulliciently  ronversant  with  the  actors  to  know  much 
and  to  judge  well,  without  that  particular  re«>p<>usibility  which 
tenijit-i  an  historian  to  prevarication.  Tliey  were  both  men 
of  coo)  and  sedate  tempers,  accustomed  to  think  policy  a 
game  in  which  the  stixnig  play  with  the  weak,  ubttise,  espe- 
cially the  former,  in  mural  sentiment,  but  on  (his  aa-ount  not 
inclined  to  caluniniatc  an  opposite  party,  or  to  wi(hhold  ad* 
minition  from  intelloctuul  power.  Both  these  hiatorie^  may 
be  read  over  and  over  with  pleasure  ;  if  Davila  is  too  refined, 
if  ha  i«  not  attogetlier  faithful,  if  his  style  wants  the  ele> 
gance  of  some  older  Itatiann,  he  more  tlian  redeems  all  this 
by  lite  importance  of  his  subject,  the  variety  and  picturesque- 
iiess  of  his  narration,  and  the  aeuteness  of  his  reflections. 
Bentivoglio  is  reckoned,  as  a  writer,  among  the  very  first  of 
his  age. 

36.  The  History  of  the  N^^ar  of  Granada,  ttiat  is,  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Moriscos  in  l.'iti.'i,  hy  the  famous 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  was  published  posthumously  in 
1(>1U.     It  is  placed  hv  the  Spaniards  themselves  on 

■  IbvoI  with  (he  most  reuowne4l  of  the  ancients.    The  French 

have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeiay,  a 

''     writer  esteemed  for  liis  lively  style  and  bold  sense^ 

but  little  rt-ad,  of  course,  In  an  age  like  the  last  or  our  own, 

which  have  demanded  an  exactness  in  matter  of  fact,  and  an 
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extent  of  historical  erudition,  ivhit-li  was  formerly  unknown. 
We  now  lie-gan,  in  England,  tn  cultivate  liiatoriral   p,,,^,^ 
composition,  and   with  so  much  success,   that  tlie  '"•'•''^'' 
prt-wril  period  was  far  more  productive  of  such  works  as 
des«rve  remembraiici*  ihan  ft  whnle  wntury  thai  next  followed. 
Hut  th«  most  coDstdernble  of  tlipsc  have  already  Wen   e„^„„   " 
mentioned.    Lord  Herbert  of  (^bcrbury's  History  of  '•"""^ 
Henry  VIH.  ought  here  lo  be  added  to  tbe  list,  as  a  book  of 
^ood  aulfiority,  relatively  at  least  to  any  that  prccedvd,  and 
written  in  a  manly  and  judicious  spirit.     Camden's  Life  of 
Kllzalwth  is  also  a  solid  and  \idnnblu  history,     llacon's  Life 
of  Henry  VH.  is  snineihine  more  ;   it  is  the  first  instani-c  in 
our  language  of  the  application  of  philosophy  to  reasoning  on 
public  events  in  the  manner  of  tlie  aneieuts  and  the  Italians, 
rriiisc  upon  Henry  is  too  largely  bestowed  ;  hut  it  was  in  the 
nature  of    Biicoii  to  admire  too  much  a   crafty  and  selfish 
policy ;  and  be  thought  also,  no  doubt,  that  so  near  an  ances- 
tor of  his  own  soveroigti  should  not  be  treated  with  severe 
impartiality. 


Sect.  V. 

On  Grnrral  Stair  <tf  iMeraturt, 

37*  Op  the  Italian  and  other  continenin)  iiniversiltes,  we 
have  little  lo  say  beyond  what  may  be  collected  from  nn,,,,,,. 
the  general  tenor  of  this  literary  history,  that  they  "" 
contributed  little  to  ibom.*  de|>arttiients  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  have  paid  most  attention,  and  adhering  pertinaciously 
to  their  ancient  i^tudte^i,  were  left  behind  in  tbe  advance  of  the 
human  miud.  They  were,  indeed,  not  less  crowded  witli 
scholars  than  Iiefore,  being  the  necessary  and  preserilied  rood 
to  lucrative  professions.  In  theology,  law,  and  medicine, 
sfcienees,  tlie  two  formei-  of  which,  at  least,  did  not  claim  to 
be  progressive,  titey  might  sustain  a  respectable  posture  ;  in 
philosophy,  and  even  in  jHtliti-  leltt-rs,  they  were  less  pro- 
t»it>ent. 

Q  3 
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38.  Tlie  Eiigliiih  universities  iire  in  one  point  of  view  very 
(litTerent  from  tiuuve  of  tlie  rest  of  I^uro(M'.  ThHr 
iiiiriry  grt^t  cn<lowiiifiits  tToatetl  u  resident  clans,  iii'ither 
I(-'ac)ier<t  nor  studeatit,  who  might  devote  an  unbroken 
leisure  to  learning  with  ihv  advaiitag^e  of  ttmt  cotiiuiniid  of 
books  which  oo  other  cour§e  of  life  iNiuld  have  nflorded.  It 
is  irite  that  in  no  age  hn»  the  uuiiiher  uf  ttii^u  been  great; 
but  the  (lilif^ence  of  u  few  is  enoiijfh  to  cast  a  veil  over  tile 
laziness  of  many.  'Ilie  rientury  began  with  an  extraordinary 
^ece  of  fortune  lo  the  university  of  Oxford,  wtiicli  formed  iii 
tht!  seventeenth  century,  whatever  it  may  sioee  have  been,  one 
great  cause  of  her  literary  distinction.  Sir  Thomas  Bodtey, 
with  a  inunitioenoe  whirli  has  rendered  hi^i  name  more  iminor- 
tal  than  the  foundation  of  a  family  could  have  done,  bestowed 
on  tlie  university  a  library  collected  by  him  at  great  cost, 
building  a  magnificent  room  for  its  rei-eption,  and  Wrjiit^athed 
large  fundi»  for  its  incrt-ast-.  The  building  wns  cvniffU-ted  in 
]606  \  and  Catsaubun  has,  very  shortly  afterwards,  givirn 
surh  an  account  of  the  university  itself,  a-s  well  as  of  the  Bod- 
leian library,  as  will  perhuju  be  inten-sting  to  the  rcjider, 
tliough  it  contains  »omc  of  those  mistakes  into  which  a 
stranger  is  apt  to  fall. 

39.  '*  I  wrote  you  word,"  lie  says  in  July,  l(J13,  to  one 
of  his  correspondents,  '<a  month  since,  that  I  vt-as 
tcraJnioi'  going  to  Oxford  in  order  to  visit  that  university  and 
its  library,  of  \vhich  I  had  heard  mucli.  Every 
thing  proved  beyond  my  expectation.  The  colleges  are  nu- 
merous; tno^t  of  them  very  rich.  The  revenues  of  these 
colleges  maintain  above  two  thouEand  students,  generally  of 
respectable  [wrentage,  anti  some  even  of  the  first  nobility ;  for 
what  we  cull  tltu  habits  uf  pedagogues  ([Kedngogica  vita-  ratio) 
is  not  funiid  in  these  ICnglish  colleges.  Learning  is  here  cul- 
tivated in  a  IDkm'uI  ^tyle;  the  heads  uf  houses  live  handsomely, 
even  splendidly,  like  men  of  rank.  Some  of  them  can  spend 
ten  thousand  livres  [^about  KKHI/.  at  that  time,  if  I  mistake 
not3  by  the  year.  I  much  approved  the  mode  in  which  pecu- 
uiary  concerns  are  kept  distinct  from  the  business  of  lejirn* 
iog.*     Many  sitll  are  fouud,  who  vniuhile  the  liberality  of 
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nijr  Mini,  quod  laldc  p(ob4ti.     I  have 
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their  predeoesaors.  Hence  new  buildings  rise  every  day  ; 
even  soiim  newrollegus  ure  raiM-il  from  t)iv  foundation  ;  some 
are  enlarged,  such  as  that  of  Merton,  over  which  SavilB  pre- 
sides, rikI  sevvmt  moriv  ThiTc  is  one  bc^tiii  by  Gnrdinal 
Wolscy,  which  if  it  should  Ije  completed,  will  be  worthy  of 
the  greatt^-st  adtiiiralion.  Hut  htf  left  nt  bis  di?nth  many  build* 
ing^  wbiclt  he*  iiad  begun  in  nn  unliniKhed  stjite,  and  which  no 
one  expects  to  see  complete.  None  of  the  coll<^es,  however, 
ailracte<l  nie  so  much  as  tlie  Bodleiun  librur>-,  a  work  rather 
for  a  Icing  than  n  private  man.  It  is  certain  that  Budley* 
living  or  ilMid,  must  Imvc  expended  300,000  livres  on  thai 
building.  The  ground  plot  is  the  Hgure  of  tlie  letter  T.  Tho 
part  which  represents  the  perpendiculnr  stem  was  formerly 
built  by  some  prince,  and  is  very  handsome;  the  rest  was 
added  by  liodley  with  no  less  magnificence.  In  the  lower  )Mirt 
M  a  divinity  school,  to  which  perhaps  nothing  in  Europe  is 
compnible.  It  is  vaulted  with  peculiar  skill.  Tlie  up|>er 
story  is  the  tibrnry  itself,  very  well  built,  and  fitted  with  ao 
immense  quantity  of  books.  Do  not  imagine  that  such 
plenty  of  manuscripts  can  he  found  here,  as  in  the  royal 
library  (of  Paris)  ;  tliere  are  not  a  few  manuscripts  in  Eng- 
land,  but  nothing  to  what  the  king  possesses.  But  the  nnm- 
bcr  of  printed  books  is  wonderful,  and  increasing  every  year; 
for  Itwtley  has  hequenched  a  considerable  revenue  for  that 
purpose.  As  lung  as  I  remained  at  Oxford,  1  passed  whole 
days  in  the  library  ;  for  hooks  cannot  lie  taken  out,  hut  the 
library'  is  open  to  all  scholars  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every 
day.  You  might  alu'ays  see  therefore  many  of  these  greedily 
enjoying  the  bampiet  prepared  for  them,  which  gave  me  no 
small  pleasure."* 

40.  The  Karl  of  Pembroke,  Selden,  and  above  all.  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  greatly  improved  the  Uodleiau  bbniry.  It 
became,  esj>ecially  thmvigb  the  mnnitirvnre  of  tlint  prelate, 
extremely  rich  in  OrieutuI  manuscripts.  Hie  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham presented  a  collection  made  bv  Erpenius  to  tlie  pub- 
lic library  at  Omibridge,  which,  though  far  behind  thni  of  the 
sister  university,  was  enriched  by  many  donations,  and  hecatiie 
very  considerable.     UsHer  formed  tlie  library  of  Trinity  C«l- 
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hep,  DuWin  ;  an  aniveniity  foundvil  on  tlie  RnpHsh  modi^t 
wilh  noble  reveniint,  and  a  corporate  body  of  ft-llows  and 
ecbotars  to  viijoj-  tht'in. 

41.  A  catalojriie  of  the  Bodleian  library  was  published  by 
Jameit  iii  HHO.  It  coiilaina  about  20.000  urtidcs. 
Of  these  110  great  number  are  in  Enghsh,  and  such 
as  there  are  chiefly  of  a  later  dale  than  tlie  year 
16(X) ;  Rodley,  [KTliaps,  had  bwni  ratlier  iiegli^nt  of  poetry 
and  plays.  The  editor  observes  tliHt  there  were  in  the  library 
three  or  foar  ihnnsand  volume»  in  inodeni  lEtii^^uases.  This 
catalogue  is  nut  classed,  but  alphabetical  ;  \vhi<-b  Japnes  men- 
tions as  something'  new,  remarking  at  the  siniic  Ituke  the 
didiciiUy  of  ohiH^ilicHtiuti,  and  that  in  the  Germai]  catnlo^es 
we  find  f;ranminrs  eiiteri'd  under  the  hi-ml  of  pltilu^opby. 
One  published  by  Drand,  Hiblioiheca  Classics,  sive  Catnli^^ 
Officinalis,  Frankfort,  iG^J,  is  hardly  worth  mention.  It 
professes  to  be  a  general  list  of  printed  twoks;  but  as  lite 
number  $«em8  to  he  not  more  (ban  M.OIX),  all  in  Latin,  it 
must  be  xi-ry  defective.  About  two  fifth*  of  the  whole  are 
iheolng^ical.  A  catjdogue  of  the  library  of  Sion  College, 
foundi-d  in  \GSl,  was  printed  in  ItiM);  it  contains  eight  or 
nine  thousand  volumes.* 

4y.  The  library  of  Leydeii  lind  licen  founded  by  the  first 
CMinin.  prince  of  Oranjte.  Smiiger  bt-ijueatlied  his  own  to 
ujruinns.j^    jjii^    jj    oiji^iii^ii    (he  Oiienlal  nianuKcripts  of 

Golius.  A  catalogue  had  been  printed  by  Peter  Ilerlius  as 
Mtrly  us  1597.t  Many  puldic  and  private  librarie*  either 
now  began  to  be  foriiied  in  France,  or  receive)!  great  acce*. 
sions ;  among  the  latter,  those  of  the  historian  De  Thou,  and 
the  president  S<'guit'r.{  No  (German  librar)*,  after  tltat  of 
Vienna,  had  been  so  considerable  as  one  formed  in  the  course 
of  several  ages  by  the  Flertors  Palatine  at  Heidelberg.  It 
contained  many  rare  nummscrtpt^.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Tilly  in  l62'2,  he  sent  a  number  of  these  to  Home, 
and  liiey  long  continui-d  lo  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican. 
Nnp>1eon,  emulous  of  bucIi  a  precedi*nl,  obtained  ihirly-eight 
of  llie  lleidellierg  manuscripts  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentiiio, 
which  were  inmsmitted  to  Pnris.    On  the  restitution  of  these 
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in  1S15,  it  n-as  justly  thouglit  tlint  pri^scription  veaa  not  to  Im 
pleaded  by  Borne  for  tlie  rest  of  the  plunder,  es|>ocia]ly  when 
she  was  recovcriiijg  what  she  hnd  last  by  the  sam«  rif^ht  of 
spoliation  ;  and  th<!  whole  culleclioii  has  hevu  rrplaei-d  in  the 
Iiliniry  of  Heidelberg. 

4.S.  The  Italian  acadeiiiies  have  been  often  represented  as 
partiikiiig  in  the  alleged  decline  of  literary  spirit  ii,ii„.c^ 
during  the  first  part  of  the  sevenleeiith  century.  ''•™* 
Nor  is  tills  reproach  a  new  one.  Buccalini,  after  tlie  com* 
mencement  of  this  period,  telU  uh  that  these  institutions  once 
famous  had  fallen  into  decay,  ihirir  ardent  xeul  in  literary 
ercises  and  discussions  bavinji'  abated  by  time,  «o  that  while 
^ey  had  onra  been  fre4]uented  by  private  men,  and  esteemed 
i>y  princes,  they  were  now  abandoned  and  despiM><)  by  all. 
They  petition  Apollo,  therefore,  in  a  chapter  of  his  Raggua- 
gli  di  Parnasso,  for  a  reform.  But  the  go*!  replies  that  all 
ihitigs  have  their  old  age  and  decay,  and  as  nothing  can  pre* 
vent  the  neatest  pair  of  slippers  from  wearing  out,  so  nothing 
can  re:<H.'ue  academies  from  n  similar  lot ;  hence  he  ran  only 
advise  lliera  to  suppress  the  worst,  and  to  supply  thi-ir  plnois 
by  others.*  If  only  such  a  counsel  were  reipiired,  the  insti- 
tution of  academics  in  general  would  not  perish.  And  in  fact 
we  renily  find  that  while  some  societies  of  this  cliis-«  nime  to 
nothing,  as  is  always  the  ca^  with  self-constituted  bodies,  the 
seventeenth  century  had  births  of  its  own  to  boast,  not  infe- 
rior to  the  older  progeny  of  tlie  last  age.  The  Academy  of 
Humorists  at  Rome  was  one  of  these.  It  arose  casually  at 
the  marriage  of  a  young  nobleman  of  the  IVliuicini  family, 
and  took  the  same  line  as  many  had  done,  reciting  verses  and 
discourses,  or  oc<asioiially  representing  plays.  Tlie  tragedy 
of  Demetrius,  by  Uocco,  one  of  this  academy,  is  reckoned 
among  the  hest  of  the  age.  The  Apiitisti  of  FIvreni'e  took 
their  name  from  l-lonttti,  who  had  asjiume<l  the  ap|)elialion  of 
(Jdeuo  Nisielo,  Acadeniico  AfMilista.  The  Rozxi  of  Siena, 
whom  the  government  had  suppressed  in  l.'>(>8,  revived  again 
in  IGOJ,  anti  rivalled  another  society  of  the  same  city,  the 
Intronati.  The  former  et»pecially  dedicate*!  their  lime  to  pas- 
lioral,  in  the  rustic  dialect  (comedia  rusticate),  a  species  of 
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rlramaric  writinff  that  niipht  amuse  at  the  moment,  and  was 
(lesi^ii-d  for  no  other  end,  ihoiigli  xcvera)  of  th«34;  farces  are 
extant.  • 

44t  The  Academy  Delia  Criisoi,  which  had  mom  sohd  oh- 
jecls  fur  the  advatilajfes  of  )ett<:ns  iti  view,  him  hven 
*  mentioned  in  another  place.    But  that  of  th«  Ltncei, 

founded  l>y  Fredene  Ce^i,  stands  upon  a  hi^hur  ground  than 
any  of  the  rest.  'Iliis  young;  man  was  horn  at  Home  in 
15H5,  soil  of  tlio  Duke  of  Acqua  Sparta,  a  father  and  a  fa- 
mily known  only  for  their  pride  and  ignorance.  Rut  nature 
Iku)  creiited  in  C^^^i  a  phiiosojdiic  mind  ;  in  ronjnnrtion  n-ith  a 
few  of  similar  ciispoutions,  h«  gave  his  entire  regard  to  science, 
and  proii>ci«d  liims«tr,  at  the  age  of  eigfhteen,  an  academy, 
that  in,  a  private  a>i*»H-ia(ioii  of  friends  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
which,  with  reference  to  their  desire  of  piercing  with  acute 
discerament  into  the  depths  of  truth,  he  denominated  the 
Lynxes.  Their  device  wtut  that  animal,  with  its  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven,  and  tearing  a  Cerberus  with  its  claws ;  thus 
intiniaiiug  that  they  were  prepared  for  war  against  error  and 
falsehood.  The  church,  ahviiys  auspicious,  and  inclined  to 
make  common  cause  with  all  estahlished  tenets,  gave  them 
some  Iruuhle,  thougli  neither  theology  nor  politico  entered 
into  their  scheme.  This  enihrncvd,  its  in  their  academies, 
poetry-  and  fh^nt  literature ;  hut  physical  scifuce  was  their 
[>ecnliar  uhject.  Porta,  Galileo,  C'otonna,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  both  »f  Italy  and  the  Transalpine  coun- 
tries, were  enrolled  among  the  Lynxes  ;  and  Cesi  is  said  to 
have  framed  rather  a  visionary  plan  of  a  general  comhination 
of  philosophers,  in  the  n>aim«r  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which 
should  exieiiil  itself  t'j  every  part  of  Euro^Hi.  The  constitu- 
tions of  this  imaginary  order  were  even  published  in  Ui^-t ; 
they  nre  such  as  could  not  linve  been  realised,  hut  from  the 
organisation  and  secrecy  that  seem  to  have  )>eeti  their  ele- 
ments, might  nut  improbably  have  drawn  down  n  prosi-culion 
upon  themselves,  or  eveu  rendered  the  name  of  philosophy 
obnuxions.  Ce.si  died  in  1().S(),  and  his  academy  of  Lynxes 
did  uut  long  survive  the  loss  of  their  chief.f 

4>5.  'She  tide  of  public  opinion  had  hitlterto  set  regularly  in 

•  S*iB,  ■nl.  liL  f  Sda,  xL  103.      Tlnbawhi,  iL  48.  X43. 
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ODC  dirwiiuii  ;  niiciirnt  ttiiiiw.  aiidcnt  learninfi;,  ancient  wi«- 
Join  and  virtue,  were  re}2;ardeil  with  un(]imliri««i  vi"-  t^^^ 
ner/itt'jii ;  (be  very  cours«  i>f  nature  was  hardly  %!^'i. 
believed  to  Iw  the  same,  nod  ■  conioioti  degeneracy  ■''**^- 
wa^  thoiitrht  to  have  overspread  the  earth  and  its  inlmliilants. 
This  hud  IwL-H  at  its  lii-rglit  in  ihe  lirsi  L-entury  at'iir  the  re- 
vival of  tetters,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  tlic  past,  always 
current  with  the  old,  who  atVecl  to  dictate  the  nuuims  of  ex. 
perieure,  conapiring  with  the  genuine  lustre  of  classicid  hler- 
ature  and  ancient  history,  which  daxzled  the  yuutlifut  scholar. 
But  this  arisloeracy  of  tenniin^  was  now  assailed  hy  a  iti'-Vf 
power  whit'h  had  riu^n  up  in  suHicent  strength  to  dispute  ihu 
pre-orninvnce.  We,  said  Bacon,  are  the  true  ancients  ;  what 
we  call  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  but  its  infaucy.  This 
thought,  tHjually  just  and  brilliant,  was  caught  up  niid  echoed 
by  many  ;  it  wilt  be  repeatedly  found  in  later  works.  It  be* 
came  a  question  whether  the  nio<lernti  Imd  not  realty  left  be- 
hind their  pro^nitors  ;  and  tliough  it  lias  hui'n  hinted,  that  a 
dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulders  sees  fartlwr  than  (lie  giant,  this 
is,  in  one  sense,  to  concede  (he  point  in  dispute.' 

■1-G.  Tassoni  was  one  of  the  first  wlw  combated  (he  esta- 
blished pr^-jndire  hy  maintniiiin^  that  modem  times  are  not 
inferior  to  aiirieiit ;  it  well  h(-cun>e  his  intrepid  dispusitiou.  t 
But  Launlotti,  an  Italian  eccleeiastie,  and  tnernher  of  several 
academies,  pursued  this  subject  in  an  elahorale  work,  in- 
tended to  prove ;  first,  that  the  world  was  neither  morally 
worse  nor  more  aiHicted  by  calamities  than  it  liad  been  ; 
secondly,  that  the  inti-lii-ctnal  abilities  of  mankind  hail  not 
degenerated.  Il  bears  the  general  title,  L'llog^jtdi,  To. 
Day;  and  is  thrnughunt  a  ridicuto  of  those  wlinin  he  ealU 
Huggidiani,  pcT)>ctuat  dceliiioicrs  against  (lie  prexent  stale  of 
things,  lie  is  a  very  rupious  and  learned  writer,  and  no 
friend  to  antiquity;  each  eiinplcr  being  entitled  Disingnnnu, 
and  intended  to  remove  some  false  prejudice.  The  first  part 
of  this  work  appejtred  in  H'ri-i,  the  second,  iifter  the  iiutliur'a 
ilntli,  not  till  l(h5H.     Lancilotti  wrote  anoihur  book  with 


•  Ao  ■fManubno'liini   pyin"*"*  •'"" 
,  |Mri«    KljiHitf*   tatiduni   lonitiiit  i|uiun 
I  ptMpbw*.  nwqu*  nnini  m  kw"'* 
•ID  htlwra  aul  tilM  mill  loin  Itibum 
^Mot.  tia  BM  vMnrwM  UbMlbw  *(gifiu> 


que    in  nuUisa  umu  Mntimif  kDusm* 
•liquid,  non  *u|>efvilia  tollcre.  aiM  fmnl 
Uetn,  qui  •>•*>  tot  Tuviunt.  ditxnHn. 
(.'}piiaiiui.  Viui  CainfujivU*,  p.  |5. 
t  SoJII.  x'u  3S1. 
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Homewhat  a  similnr  objeet,  oiititled  Fnrfallotii  dcgl*  Antirhi 
T»Uinci,  and  desigiiei)  to  tura  the  aiicii;nt  historians  into 
ridicuk- ;  with  a  good  deal  of  plea»8iitr)',  but  rhiefly  on 
arrouiit  of  stories  whicJi  no  one  in  hts  titiiu  would  have 
bi-li(rvv<l.  Tlte  same  ground  was  taken  Hoon  afterwards  by 
&»  English  divine,  Gvorgc  HukuwiU,  in  his  "  Apolc^,  or 
Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the 
Govcriina-nt  of  iJie  World,"  pnWished  in  Uyi^.  This  is 
desigtied  to  prove  that  there  h  not  that  p«q)etunl  and  uni- 
vi-rsul  di.-«av  in  nature  which  many  suppose.  It  is  an 
et.ilmrate  refutation  of  many  itbsurd  notions  which  sevni  to 
haw  prevaiM  ;  Home  believing'  that  even  physical  nature,  the 
sun  and  star^,  the  eartli  and  waters,  were  the  wors*  for 
wear.  A  greater  number  thouj^bt  tbis  true  of  man  ;  bia 
agiS  his  size^  his  strength,  his  powers  of  mind,  were  all  sup- 
nosed  to  havo  be«n  deierioratod.  Hakewill  paiioritly  and 
li*arue<iiy  refuted  all  this.  Tbe  moral  clmracter  of  antiquity 
he  sliows  to  be  much  exaggerated,  animadverting  espwially 
on  the  Komans.  Tbe  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the 
niost  disputable  chapters,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  lite- 
rary mcriu  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  He  scenis  to  be 
one  of  the  first  who  ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  latter. 
In  this  be  anticipates  Wotton,  who  had  more  to  say.  Hake- 
wll  goes  much  too  far  in  calling  Sidney's  Arcadia  '*  nothing 
inferior  to  the  chtncest  piece  among  the  ancients  ;  **  and  even 
thinks  "he  should  not  much  wrong  Virgil  by  matching  him 
with  Du  Uartas."  Tbe  learning  shown  in  tbis  treatise  is 
very  extensive,  but  Hnkewili  has  no  taRte,  and  cannot  per- 
ceive any  real  superiority  in  the  nnrivnts.  Compared  with 
l.anrilotti,  be  is  much  inferior  in  liveliness,  perhaps  even  in 
learning ;  but  I  have  not  observed  tlial  be  has  borrowed  any 
thing  from  tbe  Italian,  whose  publication  was  but  four  years 
earlier. 

47.  Browne's  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  displays  a  great 

deal  of  erudition,  but  scarcely  raises  a  high  notion 
v^tu       of  Browne  himself  its  a  pbitosopber,  or  of  the  statu 

of  physical  knowletlge  in  England.  The  errors  he 
indicates  are  such  as  none  but  itlilcrate  jwrsons,  we  should 
think,  were  likely  to  hold ;  and  I  believe  that  few  on  tbe 
Continent,  so  late   as   lf>W),   would  have  required  to  Itavc 


Cbap.  IX.] 

them  explo(1«<l  with  such  an  ostentation  a(  proof.  Who  did 
not  know  tlint  the  phoeiiix  is  a  f-Mc?  Browne  was  where 
the  learned  in  Europe  had  been  seventy  years  before,  and 
se«in»  to  hnve  been  one  of  those  who  saturate  tlioir  minds 
with  bad  bookfi  till  they  have  little  room  for  any  thin^  new 
that  is  better.  A  man  of  so  much  credulity  and  such  an 
irreg^ular  imagination  aa  Browne  was  almost  sure  to  believe 
in  witrhrraft  and  all  sorts  of  spirituol  agencies.  In  no 
respect  did  he  go  in  advance  of  his  age,  unless  we  make  an 
exception  for  hiii  doctanition  against  persecution.  He  Mcnis 
to  have  Wen  fond  of  those  trifling  (|uestions  which  the  Itad 
taste  of  the  schoolmen  and  ihirir  cona-mporaries  introduced } 
as  whether  a  man  has  fewer  ribs  thim  u  woman,  whether 
A<Iam  and  Eve  had  navels,  whether  MethuRaleh  uas  the  old* 
est  man ;  tite  problems  of  children  put  to  adults.  With  a 
strong  curiosity  and  a  real  love  of  truth,  Urowne  is  a  strik< 
ing  instance  of  a  merely  empirical  mind  ;  he  is  at  sea  with 
sails  and  a  rudder,  but  without  a  eompuHs  or  log-book  ;  and 
lins  so  little  notion  of  any  laws  of  nature,  or  of  any  inductive 
reasoning  either  as  to  efficient  or  liuul  causes,  that  he  never 
seems  to  judge  any  thing  to  be  true  or  false  except  by  expe- 
riment. 

48,  In  concluding  our  review  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
selected  Pinelli,  as  a  single  model  of  the  literary 
character,  which  loving  and  encouraging  knowledge,  <i»tMw> 
is  yet  too  little  distinguished  by  any  writings  to  fall 
naturally  within  llie  general  subject  of  these  volumi».  The 
period  which  we  now  bring  to  a  close  will  furnish  us  with  a 
much  more  considerable  instance.  Nicolas  Peiresc  was  born 
ill  1580,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Provence,  which  had  for 
some  generatione  held  judicial  oflices  in  the  parliament  of 
Aix.  An  extraordinary  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge 
chiiraclcriiied  Peiretsc  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  being  of  a 
.Weak  eonstitutioH,  as  well  as  ample  fortnne,  though  he  re- 
'tained,  like  his  family,  an  honourable  post  in  llie  parliament, 
bis  time  was  principally  devoted  to  tlie  multifarious  pursuits 
of  an  enlightened  scholar.  Like  Pinelli,  he  delighted  in  the 
rarities  of  art  and  aiiti<]uity;  but  bis  own  superior  geuius, 
and,tli«  vocation  of  that  age  towards  science,  led  him  on  to  a 
far  more  extendve  field  of  inquiry.     We  have  the  life  of 
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Peiresc  n-rittt'n  by  liia  countrrmitii  niitl  ititimate  friond  Gaa- 
sciidi ;  and  no  one  who  has  auy  sympathy  with  science  or 
with  a  Dubic  cImntcUr  will  read  it  witltout  pleasure.  Pew 
bookii,  indeed,  of  that  period  are  more  full  of  casual  inform- 
ation. 

49.  Peiresc  inivelled  much  in  th«  wirly  part  of  his  life ; 
ifae  Wfi»  at  Rome  in  KkW,  and  came  to  England  nnd  Holliind 
fin  1606.     TIm!  hard  drinking,  even  of  our  It-nmed  men*, 

disconcerted  his  southern  stomach  ;  but  lie  was  repai<l  hy  the 
Bocifty  of  Camd«n,  Savile,  and  Cotton.  TTie  Icing  received 
Peiiesf  courteously,  and  Ik-  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
parliament.  On  returninf^  to  bis  native  province,  he  br^n 
to  fonn  his  extensive  collections  of  marbles  and  medals,  but 
especially  of  natural  history  in  every  line,  lie  u*as,  perhaps, 
tlie  first  who  observed  the  structure  of  zoophytes,  though  he 
seems  not  to  have  sus|>ected  tlieir  animal  nature.  Petrifac- 
tions occupied  much  of  his  time  ;  and  he  framed  a  tlieory  of 
them  which  Gn»sendi  explains  at  length,  but  which,  as  might 
be  ex|>ected,  is  not  tliB  trutJi.t  Botany  was  among  his 
favourite  studies,  and  Europe  owes  to  him,  according  to 
Gassendi,  the  Indian  jefisamin?,  the  gourd  of  Mcrcn,  the  real 
Egyptian  papyrus,  which  is  not  that  described  by  I'rosper 
Alptnus.  He  hrst  planted  ginger,  as  well  as  many  otiier 
Oriental  plants,  in  an  European  garden,  nnd  also  tlie  cocoa- 
tiut,  from  which  however  he  could  not  obtain  fruit. 

50.  Peiresc  was  not  less  devoted  to  astronomy ;  he  hud 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  than  he  set 
himself  to  procure  a  telescope,  and  had  in  the  course  of  llw 
same  yenr,  1(310,  the  plt-a^ture  of  observing  tltc  tuooiis  of 
Jupiter.  It  even  occurred  tn  him  that  these  might  serve  to 
ascertain  the  longitude,  tliongb  he  did  not  follow  up  the  idea, 
(iaiileo  indeed,  witli  a  still  more  inventive  mind,  and  with  more 
of  mathematics,  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  Peiresc. 
lie  took,  as  fur  as  appears,  no  great  jmins  to  publish  his 
researches,  contenting  himself  with  the  intercourse  of  literary 
men,  who  passed  near  him,  or  with  whom  he  could  maintain 
cor i'es|H>adc lice.  Several  discoveries  are  ascribed  to  Inm  by 
Gassendi ;  of  their  originality  I  cannot  venture  to  decide. 


•  Qinwnil!.  Viu  ftiiweli,  p.  Jl. 
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'*  From  his  Mitreftt,"  SBys  another  biographer,  "  Peiresc  g&ve 
more  encouragement  to  letters  than  any  prince,  more  even  tlian 
the  Carilinal  cie  Ridielieu,  wtm  somi-tiinv  afierwarda  founded 
the  Frfuch  AcadL-my.  Worthy  to  have  been  failed  by  Bayte 
the  atiornej/-yeneraI  of  literature,  he  kept  always  on  the 
level  of  prtijtrfssive  science,  published  nianuscriptt  at  his 
ow-n  ex{>eiiM>,  fiilloned  ihc  labuiirs  of  the  learned  throughout 
Europe,  and  gave  them  an  ncttve  iinpuW  by  his  own  aid." 
Scaliger,  Salmnsius,  Holstenius,  Kircher,  Mersenne,  Grotius, 
Valoi^,  are  but  some  of  the  great  nanien  of  Kurojie  whom  lie 
assisted  by  varioux  kiud»  of  liborality.  •  lie  published  no- 
thing himevlf,  but  some  of  bis  letters  bavL*  bwii  collected. 

51.  The  character  of  Peires*  was  amiable  and  unreserved 
among  his  friends ;  but  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
love  of  knowledge  for  insipid  conversation.  For  the  same 
reason,  his  biographer  infornni  us,  he  disliked  the  society  of 
women,  gaining  nothing  valuable  from  the  trifles  and  scandal 
U{Kin  which  alone  they  could  converse,  t  Possibly  the  society 
of  Iwtli  sexe^  at  Aix,  in  the  age  of  Pciresc,  was  such  as,  with 
no  excwisive  fastidiousness,  be  might  avoid.  In  his  eager- 
ness for  new  truths,  )>c  became  wmcwhat  credulous ;  an 
error  not  perliaps  easy  to  be  avoided,  while  tlte  acciiniulalion 
of  fact«  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  iiBccrtainmcnt  of 
natural  laws.  Itut  for  a  genuine  litierality  of  mind  and 
extensive  attainments  in  knowledge,  very  few  can  be  com- 
pam)  to  Pciresc ;  nor  among  those  who  have  resembled  him 
ID  this  employment  of  wealth  and  leisure,  do  I  know  that 
any  names  have  descended  to  |M>sterity  with  ctjual  luslrCt 
except  our  two  countrymen  of  the  next  generation,  who 
iroacl>ei)  so  nearly  to   his  character  and   course  of 
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UlSTOHY   OP  ANCIENT   LITERATURR   IN   EUROPE,    FROU 
1050  TO  1700. 


Sect.  I. 


Dulci  SfMim  — Jrtuil  and  Jaaimitf  PhUolo^m — IMphin  Ediths* —  fYntrlt 
Sdutlan  —  Jing&iA  SduUar*  —  BnUey. 

1 .  Tfik  death  of  RalinaKiu-s  aliout  the  beginning  of  ifils  period 
left  a  cluuiiii  in  critical  lileruturi^  which  nu  uuv  was 
equal  to  fill.    But  th«!  nearest  to  this  giaiit  of  philo-  *»ntoi«. 
logy  wax  James   Fredi-ric   Gntnwviu*,  a  native  of 
Hiitiibur|ir,  but  drawn,  like  scvc-nd   iiiurL'  of  hia  countrynieu, 
to  the  univflrsitieii  of  UollaiMl,  the  peculiarly  learned  state  of 
Europe    through    the  sevL-iit4!«iilli   ix'ntury.     Tbv    principal 
lahours  of  (iroiiovius  were  those  of  currectiug  tlw  tcjcl   of 
Latin  writers;  in  Greek  we  find  very  little  due  to  him,*    His 
notes  form  an  useful  and  cousidenibh-  part  of  those  which  are 
ciollcet«d  in  what  are  generally  styled  llie  \'anoruin  e'lltion.s, 
publiiihed,  chiefly  after  lOliO,  by  the-  Dutch  bookst-llers.    TIu-mi 
contain  selections  from  the  older  critics,  some  of  tliein,  espe- 
ctally  tliottc  tirsl  ediloi),  indill'crently  made  and  often  mutilated^ 
others  with   more   attention   to  |>reM.TVe   entire   tlic  origiuol 
notes.     These  however  are  for  tlie  most  part  only  critical,  as 
if  explanatory  observatious  were  below  the  notice  of  an  editor ; 
though,   as   Le   Ck?rc  says,   tliosc  of  Mnnutius  on  CiwTo'a 
epistles  cost  him  much  more  time  tiian  modern  editors  Imve 
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given  to  their  coiijectiirea.'  In  ^neral,  th«  Variorum  editioDS 
were  not  greatly  prizod,  with  tilo  excvption  of  ihosv  by  the 
two  Gronovii  and  Grffivius.f 

a.  The  p\uix  of  the  Mer  Gronovius,  in  lin:  lalter  part  of 
JmmOn,-  ^^'^  present  periwl,  was  filled  by  liis  son.  Jiimeit 
"■**  Groiiovius,  by  iiidefaligable  lalnmr,  and  by  a  greater 
nuniWT  of  editions  which  bear  his  narni*,  niiiy  hu  rt-chuned,  if 
uot  a  greater  philolog^er,  oiii;  not  leHs  celebrated  ihaii  his 
fiMhcT.  He  WU8  Ht  least  a  bt-tter  Gn^dc  critic,  luid  in  thig 
lanf^uage,  though  far  below  those  who  were  about  to  arise, 
aiid  who  did  iit  fact  eclipsv  liiiii  long  bt-fore  his  dttalh,  Ilentley 
and  Burnian,  be  kept  a  high  place  for  )>everal  years.!  Grtevius, 
anotht-r  German,  whom  the  Dntch  univfraities  had 
HtlTactt.-d  iind  retained,  contribnti'rd  to  tin- Variorum 
editions,  chiefly  those  of  Latin  authors,  an  erudittou  not  less 
copious  than  that  of  any  contemfiornry  !M;hoIar. 

3.  Tile  pliilological  character  of  Gerard  Vossius  himself, 
lute  if  ^ve  might  believe  tmme  partial  lestimonit;s,  fell 
voiiut,      g]mp(  qC  (h;u  of  |,jg  gQu  JgHHc  J   whuHc  obsiTvations 

on  Poaiponius  Mela,  and  an  edition  of  (ratullus,  did  him  ejt* 
traordinary  credit,  and  have  placed  him  among  the  lirat 
philologers  of  this  age.  He  was  of  a  more  lively  genius, 
and  perhaps  hardly  less  erudition  than  his  father,  but  with  a 
paradoxicAl  judgment,  and  has  certainly  rendered  much  less 
service  to  lettem.^  .\imther  son  uf  a  great  fathei',  Nicolas 
Hein^ius,  hatt  by  none  bei'n  pluced  on  a  level  witii  him  ^  but 
liis  editions  of  Prudentiu^  and  Claudian  are  better  than  any 
tiiat  had  precetled  them. 

4.  tivrmaiiy  fell  lower  and  lower  in  classical  literature. 
A  writer  as  late  a9  171'l'Complnini<,  tlint  oidy  modern 
books  of  Latin  were  taught  in  the  sehuots,  and  that 
the  students  in  the  universities  denpised  all  gram- 
earning.      Tlic  t«t(idy  *'  not  of  our  own  liingunge, 

which  we  entirely  neg!«;t,  but  of  l-Vench,"  he  reckons  among 
the  causes  of  (his  tlecay  in  ancient  learning  j  tlie  French 
translations  of  the  classics  led  many  t«i  imagine  that  the 
original  could  be  dispensed  with.  \\    I'^>kiel  Spanheim,  envoy 
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from  the  court  of  Bratideburg  to  that  of  I^uis  XIV.,  whs 

a  (listiiisfiiishiN)   «xceiJlioii :    his  odiliou  of  JuliaD, 

HUH  ni8  iiotps  oil  Stfveml  oilier  writers,   nitcst    rii 

(•xiensivi.'  learning,   which   !ia-s  siill  preserviKi  his  name  in 

liutiour.     As  the  century  drew  niglt  to  its  close,  CierniaMjr 

hefiiBii  to  revive ;   a  few  nwn   of  real   philological  U'arnii)^, 

espedally  Fahricius,    appcnntl   ns   hc-rntils   of  tliosv  greater 

names  u-)iich  adorn  her  iitL>rary  antinls  in  the  next  age. 

6.  Tlie  Jesuits  had  long  hcvii  i-oiiK|jicii»ui^ly  thi.'  cla^tsica) 

sdiulnra  of  FraiiCL- ;   in  their  colh-Lres  the  pure<it  and 

1  .     ■  ■  .1,1     Jnu"  Mi- 

most  elegant  Latmity  was  supposed   to  be  found;   J^'" 

lh<*y  had  early  cullivat*'d  tli(se  grace*  of  literature, 
while  all  polite  writing  was  eonlined  to  the  Latin  language, 
and  they  still  pro^«rved  them  in  its  comparative  disnse. 
"  TliB  Jesuits,"  Uudt  says,  *'  write  and  apeak  Laliii  well, 
but  their  style  is  almost  alivays  too  rhetorical.  This  is 
owing  to  iheir  keeping  n.'geneie*  [zx\  usual  phrase  for  aca- 
demical exercises]  from  their  early  youth,  which  causes  them 
tn  speak  itH4-8«antly  in  public,  and  heoonie  accustomed  to  a 
sustained  and  polished  style  above  the  (one  of  common  stib- 
jecls."'  Jouvancy,  whose  Latin  orations  were  publislied  in 
1700,  has  had  no  equal,  if  we  nuiy  trust  a  panegyrist,  since 
Matl'ci  and  Mnretus.t 

[j.  The  Jansenists  appeared  ready  at  one  time  to  wrest 
this   palm  front    their  inveterate  foes.      Lancelot  ,^^^, 
threw  some  ndditionat  lustre  round  Port  Roya!   by  rj*"^ 
the  Latin  and   (ireek  gianimars,   which  are  more 
frequently  cidled  by  the  name  of  that  famous  cloister  than 
by  his  own.      Iloth  were  received  with  great  RpprolKition  in 
the  French  scbuolt<,  except,  I  «tupposp,  where  the  Jesuits  pre- 
dominated, and  tiieir  reputation  lasted  fw  many  ywirs.    They 
were  m-vcr  so  popular,  though  well  known,  in  this  country. 
"Tlie  public,"  says  Biiillet  of  the  Greek  grammar,  which  is 
rather  the  more   eminent  of  the  two,    "bears  witness  that 
nothing  of  its  kind  has  hitrn  more  finished,     'llie  order  is 
dear  and  concise.      WV  liitd  iu  it  many  remarks,  both  judi- 
cious and  important  for  the  fall  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Though  f^ncdot  1ms  chiefly  followed   fJaninius,  Sylburgius, 
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Sanrtius,  and  VossiuR,  his  arrnnprcmejit  is  new,  and  he  h*s« 
Bi^li-cU-d  what  IS  must  valuable  in  their  works."*  In  lai^l,  ho 
professes  to  aiU'snce  notliing  of  his  own,  l>eing  more  indebted, 
hr  sava,  to  Ciininius  thnn  to  any  one  olse.  Tlic  iiiotliCHl  of 
(/Icniirdus  tie  disappro^'es,  and  tliinks  that  of  Ramtis  intricate. 
He  adopts  the  diviwon  into  three  declensions.  But  his 
notiiitis  of  thf  proper  miianinjj  of  the  ti'nscs  nre  stranirt-'ly 
confused  and  erroneous :  acveral  other  mistakes  of  an  obvious 
nature,  as  we  ftbould  now  say,  will  occur  in  his  syntax  ;  and 
upon  (he  wholf!  tlw-  Port  Hojiil  prunimar  does  not  give  us  a 
high  idcn  of  the  crili('7il  Unowlt-dge  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  to  tite  more  difiicult  language  of  antiquity. 

7.  The  l^atin,  on  the  other  hanii,  had  heen  so  minutely 

and  laboriously  studied,  that  little  mure  than  glc«n- 
«•••  _       inga  after  a  great  harvest  could  Iw  obtained,     llie 

AristarchuB  of  Vossius,  and  hitt  other  grammalical 
wori(«,  tlmiigh  |>artly  not  poblishetl  till  this  period,  hiive  U;cn 
mentioned  in  the  lust  volume.  PeriswDius,  a  professor  at 
Praneker,  and  in  many  respt'cts  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
this  iigc,  publish^]  a  good  t-ditioit  of  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius 
in  1687.  This  celebrated  grammar  had  become  very  scarce, 
as  well  as  that  of  Scioppius,  which  cout^iined  nothing  but 
remarks  u|)ou  Sanctius.  Perizonius  combineil  tlic  two  with 
tiotes  more  ample  titan  those  of  Scioppius,  and  more  bold  in 
dlHering  from  the  Spanish  grammarian. 

8.  If  other  editions  of  the  classical  authors  have  i>een 
nrt*in  preferr»Mi  by  critics,  none,  at  least  of  this  (H'riod, 
•dnUL     ji^^j.  i^^y  more  celebrated  thnn   (bose  which  Louis 

XIV,,  Bt  the  augge«lio«  of  the  Duke  de  Montausier,  caused 
to  be  prepared  for  the  u.w  of  the  iluuphin.  The  object  in 
view  was  to  elucidate  the  Latin  writers.,  both  by  a  continual 
gloss  in  the  margin,  and  by  such  notes  as  should  bring  a 
.copious  mass  of  ancient  lenrning  to  bear  on  the  explanation. 
Hot  of  the  more  difficult  paiisages  alone,  but  of  all  those  in 
which  an  ordinary  reader  might  require  some  aid.  llie 
foniKT  of  these  is  Itfss  useful  and  less  8atisfa<rlorily  executed 
than  the  latter;  as  for  the  notes,  it  must  bi-  ouni'^l  ihiit,  with 
much  that  is  superfluous  even  to  tolerabk-  scholars,  tliey  bring 
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tc^ether  a  great  deal  of  very  serviccaljle  illuHtratioii.  The 
choice  of  niiihors  a«  well  i»  of  editors  wati  refcrrt^l  to  llut't, 
who  fixed  tiie  number  of  the  former  at  forty,  'llic  iJt'a 
of  an  index  on  a  more  extensive  plan  than  )ii  any  earlier 
editions,  was  iiNo  due  to  Hurt,  who  had  designed  to  fu»i; 
those  of  ewrh  work  into  one  more  general,  as  a  sUmdnig 
historical  analysis  of  t)>e  l^atin  lan^age.*  Ttivse  editions 
are  of  very  une(|ual  merit,  as  nii]i;ht  W  expected  from  the 
nnmlrer  of  persons  employed  ;  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found 
in  R-iilleUt 

9.  Tanaquil  Fabor,  thus  better  known  than  by  bis  real 
name,  Tamit^uy  le  Kevre.,  a  man  learned,  animatetl,  urnrri^ 
not  fearing  the  reproach  of  paradox,  acquired  a  con.  ""  ■*^"' 
siderable  name  among  French  critics  by  several  editions,  as 
well  as  by  other  writings  in  phitulogy.  Rut  none  of  his 
literary  prmluctions  were  so  celebrated  as  his  daughter,  Anne 
U:  Fevre,  aftei'wardi*  Madame  IJacier.  The  knowledge  of 
Greek  though  oiic«  not  very  uncommon  in  a  woniati,  had  be- 
come prodigious  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  when  this 
distill gnislted  lady  bmght  Ilomer  and  Sappho  to  s|K-ak  French 
prose,  she  appeared  a  pbtenix  in  tlie  eyes  of  her  countrymen. 
She  was  undoubtedly  a  person  of  very  rare  talents  and  esti- 
mable character  ;  her  translatious  are  numerous  and  reputed 
to  be  correct,  though  Xiceron  has  observed  that  she  did  uot 
raise  Homer  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  prejudiced  in 
his  favour.  Her  husbimd  was  a  8i4iu1iu-  of  kindred  mind  and 
the  aaine  pursuits.  Their  union  was  facetiously  calleil  the 
wedding  of  Latin  and  Greek,  But  each  of  this  learned  couple 
wa«  skiilwl  iu  both  languages.  Oacicr  was  a  grvut  translator ; 
his  Horace  U  perhaps  the  beat  known  of  his  versions  ;  but 
the  Pwtics  of  .\rislolle  have  done  him  most  honour.  The 
Duciers  had  to  light  the  Wttle  of  anti<iuity  agaiii&t  a  geuer- 
ation  both  ignorant  and  vaiii-gtorious,  yet  keen-sighted  in  the 
detection  of  blemishes,  nnd  dispus4^>d  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  fntlters  who  hail  been  trampled  u]K>n  by  piKlunte  with 
the  help  of  a  new  pedantry,  llmt  of  the  court  and  the  mode. 
With  great  leaniing  they  had  a  competent  share  of  good 
Ht'use,  but  not  perhaps  a  Hulticiently  dii>ceniing  taste,  or  live* 
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liiK'SS  ciiou^li  of  sty}p.  to  mainUiiu  a  cause  tluit  had  so  many 
prejudice'*  of  llw  world  now  enlisted  iignin»t  it." 

iw.  Ht'iiry  \'aloiii  might  liavc  been  nientioiivd  before  for 
MnirrViiirii.  his  tditton  of  AmminnuH  Mairt-llinus  iu  IGSG, 
^'omi'H  whicli  estnbti!th«()  liis  pliilologicul  reputnttoii.  Many 
'"'"'"'■  otlier  works  io  the  saaie  liue  of  criticism  followed  ; 
Ir-  ia  among  the  griyit  ornaments  of  learninp;  in  this  period. 
Nor  was  France  destitute  of  otliers  that  did  her  honour. 
Cotelier,  tl  in  said,  deserved  by  hit)  knowledge  of  Gredc  to  he 
placed  on  n  level  with  the  great  scholars  of  former  tinii*s.  Yet 
there  seems  to  have  been  Nome  decline,  at  least  towards  the 
close  of  tile  century,  in  ihnt  prodigious  erudition  which  had 
dintinguiaJied  tlie  prweding  period.  "  For  we  know  no  one," 
says  '-*  Clerc,  about  KiiJl',  *'who  equals  in  learning,  in  dili- 
gence, nod  iu  the  quantity  of  his  works,  llie  Scaligere,  the 
Li[i«iii,  tJie  ('asauhous,  the  Salmasii,  the  Menrflii,  the  \'flS5ii, 
the  Seldvns,  the  Gronovii,  and  many  morif  of  fornKT  tirnv8."t 
Though  perhaps  iu  tins  reflection  there  was  something  of  the 
customary  bias  ag.iinst  tbt-  present  generation,  w«  must  own 
that  the  writings  of  scholars  were  less  massive,  and  conse- 
quently  gave  less  apparent  evidence  of  industry  than  formerly. 
But  in  classical  philology  at  least,  u  better  day  was  about  to 
arise,  and  the  first  otnen  of  it  came  from  a  country  not  yet 
much  known  in  that  lileralore. 

11.  It  tius  heeti  obsenr'ed  in  a  former  passage,  that  while 
^  .  lingland  was  very  far  from  wantiner  in«n  of  exteii* 
incDiBii-  sive  eruditton,  stie  liad  not  been  nt  all  eminent  iii 
ancient  or  ciassiral  literature.  The  proof  which  the 
absence  of  critical  writings,  ur  even  of  any  respectable  edi- 
tions furnislies,  npjiears  weighty ;  nor  can  it  be  re|wlled  by 
suiricienc  testimony.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  Jante-s 
Duport,  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  deserves  honour  by 
standing  almost  alone  "  He  appears."  says  a  late  biographer, 
"  to  have  been  tlie  main  iiistriinicnt  by  which  lit«-raniic  was 
upheld  in  this  university  during  the  civil  disturbsnoes  of  the 
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M!vt!n(e4-iilh  rentiiry  ;  and  tliougli  liiUe  known  at  present,  he 
enjoyed  aii  ulinost  trnnsceudant  reputation  for  a  great  len^h 
of  Imii-  among  hift  txintomporarit^  as  wi;li  as  in  the  gt.*nvr> 
ution  which  iiiiiiiLHlistL-ly  si](.'cee<tt.-(l."*  Dujwrt,  howi-vcr,  lias 
little  claim  to  tliis  reputation  exoept  by  tranBlntionn  of  the 
writings  of  Solomon,  llie  hook  of  Job,  niid  the  P»nliit»,  into 
Grwfk  hiixumcters  ;  concerning  which  hi»  biographer  gently 
intimates  thut  "hi»  notions  of  ventification  wert!  not  formed 
in  n  severe  or  rritioi)  bcIiooI  ; "  and  by  what  has  t.-vrtniHly  lioeii 
more  rateenied,  his  Homeri  Gnomologia,  which  Le  Oero 
and  Biiihoji  Monk  agree  to  praise,  as  very  usefid  to  llie  student 
of  Iloincr.  Duport  gave  also  some  lectures  on  Tlieophraslus 
about  1G56,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  Needliaiii'« 
ediiion  uf  that  author.  "  In  tlicse,''  says  Le  Clerc,  "  Itu 
explains  wonls  wiili  much  exactness,  and  bo  as  to  show  that 
he  understood  the  analogy  of  the  l«ngu«ge."t  "  They  are, 
upon  the  whole,  calculated,"  sa^'s  (he  Bishop  of  Glouc4.'ster, 
"  to  give  no  unfnvoumble  opinion  of  thi.'  slate  of  Greek  horn- 
ing in  t]iL'  univcrsitv  at  tliut  memorable  crisis." 

I^.   It  cannot  be  fairly  said   that  onr  universities  declined 
in  general  learning  under  the  u-inqiation  of  Crom- 
well.   They  contained,  on  the  contrary,  more  extra-  ■«»»  ' 
ordmnry  men  than  m  any  earner  penod,   but  not 
generally   well   alVeeted  tu  the  predominant  power.     Gn-ek 
however  seems  not  much  to  have  flourished,  even  iniine<tiately 
ufter  tile  Hestorntioii.    Harrow,  who  tvas  chosen  (ireek  profes- 
sor in  1 660,  eompiains  that  no  one  attended  his  lecturfs,    **  I 
Hit  like  an  Attic  owl,"  he  says,  *<  driven  out  from  the  society 
of  all  other  birds."!     According  indeed  to  tlie  scheme  uf 
study  retained  from  a  more  barhiirous  nge,  no  knowledge  of 
the  Grevk  language  appears  to  have  been   ref|utre«l  from  the 
aludents,  as  necessary  for  tlieir  degrvvii.     And  if  we  may 
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bolipve  a  Hatiricii  n-rii^r  of  t)>e  time  of  Ci^arles  II.,  but  one 
vvliusv  satire  hud  grcut  circulation  and  tvos  not  taxed  wiili 
fsWhood,  tlie  general  ntaie  of  ediication,  botli  in  th(.>  hcHooIh 
nud  uiiiversilii.'S,  was  as  narrow,  pedantic,  and  iiupro(i[abl«, 
as  can  Iw  conceived.* 

13.  Wh  were  not,  nevertheless,  destitute  of  men  cltatin- 
gui^Iied  for  fHlical  skill,  even  from  the  comni»^npe- 
c<ni>u>*i>d  nienc  of  thiH  )»eriod.  Tlie  first  wns  u  very  learned 
divine,  Thomas  (^ataker,  one  whom  a  foreign  MTiter 
hati  [iliicod  arii'Mig  the  six  Proto^tunls,  most  runspicuou^  in  }»% 
ju(if;meut,  for  dcnlh  of  reading.  His  Cinnus,  sJve  Adversaria 
Miscellanea,  published  iu  KiSl,  to  which  a  longer  work,  en- 
titled AdverHarial'osdiuma,  is  sut>joine<i  in  tuter  L-ditions,  may 
lie  inlro4]iiwd  here;  !4iti<%,  among  a  far  greater  number  of 
scriptural  explanatioiiii,  both  oi'the^L-miscclhinies  contain  many 
relating  to  profane  sntiqniiy.  fie  claims  a  higher  place  for  Itis 
edition  of  Marcus  Antoninus  tli«  nixt  year.  This  is  the  earliest 
LHlition,  if  I  am  not  mistiitcon,  of  any  claiiaical  writer  piiblisln^^ 
in  England  iritli  original  annotations.  Those  of  (iataker 
evince  a  very  copious  learning,  and  the  edition  is  still  p^-rhaps 
reckoned  the  best  tliat  lias  been  given  of  this  author. 

11.  Thomas  Stanley,  author  of  the  History  of  Ancient 
*«ain->  Pbilofiophr,  undertook  a  more  difficult  task,  and 
x^hj^ui.  guyg  ju  mCiS  his  cclebraled  eilitioa  of  j1£echylu8. 
It  was,  as  every  one  lias  admitUHl,  by  far  superior  to  any  that 
had  preceded  it ;  nor  can  Stanley's  real  praise  be  eHaced, 
ttwugh  it  may  be  diininished,  by  an  nnfortunntt!  charge  that 
lias  been  brought  against  him,  of  having  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  conjectures,  most  of  thetn  unpubliahed,  of  Cusaubon, 
Uorat,  and  Scaliger,  to  the  number  uf  at  least  tliree  hundred 
eniL-tidatiuns  uf  the  text.  It  will  hardly  bv  reckoned  »  proof 
of  onr  nationality,  tliat  a  living  I'2nglish  srholar  was  the  6rst 
to  delect  and  announce  t]iis  ptnginrism  of  a  critic,  in  whom 
vre  had  Iwen  uccostomed  l<t  take  pride,  from  these  forcigners.t 
After  thnte  plumes  have  been  tvithdrawn,  Stanley's  .^^hylus 
will  remain  a  great  monument  uf  critical  learning. 

15.   Meric  Casanbon  by  his  notes  on  Pursius,  Antoninus, 

■   Fjulunrk  Groiiadi  and  OtMiitin*  f  E^olwrgb  Rciitw,  lii.  4tt.    31u. 
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lillle  tnd  WIS  [iiiblithed  in  DDO,  «mI  BUboii  of  Luniliui.) 
WHU  Ibrougfa  len  efitian  bf  lfi!K>. 
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and  I^oj^nes  Lsertias,  Pearson  by  those  on  the  last  author, 
Gaie  on  lainblirhua,  Price  on  ApuleiuN,  Iliiikon  by 
his  editions  of  Thucydidvs  and  Ju8«phu»(,  Potter  by 
that  of  Lycophron,  Uaxt«r  of  Anacrvou,  attested 
the  progress  of  classical  Iiairiiing  in  a  soil  so  well  fitted  to 
give  it  nourislimeot.  The  same  William  Baxter  published 
the  Itnit  grammar,  not  quib'  elementary,  which  bad  appeared 
til  nngliiiid,  entitlw)  Dl*  Analogin,  sou  Arte  LntiiiM*  Lin|iui« 
CommentanuK.  It  relates  principally  to  etymology,  and  to 
the  deduction  of  the  difiereiit  parts  of  the  verb  from  a  stem, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  tlie  imperative  mood.  Biixter  was 
a  man  of  some  ability,  hut,  iit  the  style  of  critics,  otfeiisively 
contemptuous  towards  bis  brethren  of  the  craTc 

Ifi.  M'e  must  ha^u-u  to  the  greatest  of  Ktigtish  critics  in 
this,  or  possibly  any  otlier  age,  Hichard  Ilentley. 
His  first  book  was  tbo  epistle  to  Mill,  subjoined  to  tiui^Me 
the  latter's  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  John  Mnlata, 
a  Greek  ivriter  of  tlic  lowi-r  eiitpire.  In  a  desultory  and 
aJmost  garrulous  strain,  Uentley  poura  forth  no  immense 
store  of  novel  leariiini;'  and  of  arule  criticism,  especially  on 
his  favourite  subjivl,  which  was  destined  to  become  his 
glory,  the  scattered  relics  of  the  andeiit  dramatislH.  Tlie 
style  of  Bi-ntley,  always  terse  and  lively,  sometimes  humorous 
and  drily  sarciuitic,  whether  lie  wrote  ni  l.atin  or  in  EiigliFib, 
could  not  but  augment  the  admiration  which  his  leiiniing 
challenged.  Grs-vius  and  Spantieim  pronounced  him  die 
rising  star  of  British  literature,  and  a  correspondence  with 
the  former  began  in  Ui*)ii,  trhich  continued  in  unbroken 
friendship  till  liis  deaUi. 

17-  Hut  the  rare  (|ualities  of  Beutley  wvr«  more  abundantly 
displaye^l,  and  before  the  eyes  of  a  more  nutnerous  tii«rrt«i«. 
tribunal,  in  bis  famous  dissertation  on  the  epistli-s  ■*'■'■"■'**■ 
ascribed  to  PbalaHs.  This  was  provoked,  in  the  (in»t  in- 
stance, by  a  few  lines  of  eulogy  on  tliese  epistles  by  Sir 
William  lemple,  who  pretendeu  to  find  in  them  indiibilable 
marks  of  auttwntidiy.  Bentley,  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to 
V^'uttori'M  Reflection?*  on  Modern  and  Ain-ienl  Learning,  gave 
tolerably  conclusive  pmofs  of  tlu?  contrary.  A  young  miu)  of 
high  family  and  rt^jjcMtable  learning,  (Charles  Boyle,  had  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Fhalarls,  with  some  rdlcc- 
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lion  on  Benlley  for  personal  incivility  ;  ;i  clinrgo  wliitli  he 
sofui^  lo  lmv«  sa  lis  lac  I  or  i  I  J-  tlisjirovefi.  lientlcy  animailvt'rted 
on  this  in  bis  dissi>rt»tion.  Boylv  the  noxt  yr»r,  vvitli  the 
liHsi^laiireof  souK-'teaJiiifT  nifii  nt  Oxford,  Ahhifh,  KJni;,  aiicl 
Attorbury,  f>iibli^h«Ml  liis  Dxaminalion  of  Ik-iilU-j-'s  Disser- 
tation on  I'hularis  ;  a  hook  <>:eiii-nLlly  callud,  in  familiar  bre- 
vity, Boyl«  afiainsl  Bentley."  Tiie  Canibridp«  giant  of 
critimtn  replivd  in  nii  nnswer  whioh  gw.s  by  tltv  tmnii.-  of 
Ik'iuley  against  Boyle.  It  was  the  first  great  literary  war 
that  had  bi-en  waged  in  England  ;  and  like  that  of  Troy,  it 
has  still  the  prerogative  of  being  renieniberei)  after  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  are  almost  as  much  bnried  as  the  wnlU 
of  Trov  itself.  Both  combatants  wcru  skilful  in  wielding 
tht!  sword  :  the  arms  of  Boyle,  in  Swift's  language,  were 
given  him  by  all  tliegods  ;  but  his  antagonist  stood  forward 
in  no  such  ligurutive  strength,  nnister  of  a  learning  to  which 
nothing  parallel  had  l/een  known  in  Kngland,  and  tliat  di- 
rected by  an  understanding  prompt,  di^'H minuting,  not  idly 
sceptical,  Iwt  still  fartlier  removes!  from  trust  in  authority, 
Kiigiii-tous  in  perceiving  corruptions  of  language,  and  inge- 
nious, at  the  least,  in  removing  them,  with  a  style  rapid, 
concise,  amusing,  and  superior  to  itoyie  in  that  which  he  had 
chiefly  to  boast,  a  tuiri'astic  wit.t 

18.  It  may  now  seem  extraordinary  to  mb,  even  without 
looking  ut  the  annvhrouisms  or  similar  errors  which  Bentley 
has  ex|>o9ed,  that  any  one  should  be  deceived  by  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris.  The  ihetoriral  common -plnees,  the  cold  dt-cla- 
niation  of  the  sophist,  the  care  to  please  the  reader,  (he  al>- 
sence  of  that  simplicity,  with  which  a  man  who  lins  never 


■  "  'flic  princiMl  rian  m  lli«  Kodtr. 
takii'K  frll  la  llw  l-M  of  Allulliiiry  i  tbii 
wn,  4U«|wcUtl  ftl  tliv  ll;nr,  >iiil  link  %if\cc 
been   filaccd   btyonil    all  ilnulit    l>T  Uiu 

tuUlcnilim  of  ■  ktU'r  of  U'n  to  Ito}'ll^'' 
laiik't  I-ifc  ot  i(«>llt7,  p.  C!>. 
i  ••  In  puiiit  vt  elawlol  Bcatnmg  Ihc 
joint  (loek  uf  llw  conteicnuj  bunt  nu 
prgpoMion  to  thM  nf  llrRlli>!t :  their  ni-- 
i)uaUU*ii«c  with  tcianl  of  tin,  IxKiki 
upiHi  which  ifav;  coTomBnt  aiipcan  ouly 
tu  have  iHgnn  iit>oa  tliM  omuoto,  and 
(oitMtini'N  Omy  hm  indebted  fsK  Uidr 
knovlc<tgc  at  thnn  la  tlitfir  Ailvcrfeuy  ; 
compucd  *ith  lin  baundlen  Bruditimi 


Hint  Intniiog  irm  tliM  ot  tAooi-boyt, 
and  not  «Jmj«  hiiinciviit  ti>  prcucno 
llieni  from  itialrfkiin^  tnbCaLrv*  Bvt 
liroTiunil  Utvntur*  «»  at  tlial  pciiod 
conSiicil  to  It",  vbilc  vil  >ud  raillan 
Knind  uumeroiu  and  i-agrt  rtadan.  It 
□1B7  be  (loubtfiil  vlitlbvr  lliuLrc  hiimttf. 
by  vhoni  vvfTT  oiiv  of  ttiv  oonlMcra-lnl 
liunil  had  iMvn  ntucdvil,  pomMcd  know- 
Irilgr  vliiali  would  line  quallllMl  liita  M 
mttt  tlie  Ihu  111  luuli  a  cuiilruirtn}" 
Mouk'a  BnilU}.  |>.  6'.i,  Warbucton  hw 
juuly  Mid,  Uiat  Hvntliof  <>]'  bi>  <nl  Unlcd 
Uw  Otfiird  mm  bi  tlwii  own  vtaponi. 
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known  rvatrHint  Jii  {lisguisin£r  his  llioughbt  or  choosing  hi«i 
words,  is  s»r«  to  express  himself,  strike  w»  in  the  prvtendcd 
IcttiTs  of  this  butskined  tyrant,  tUv  Icon  Dasilirc-  of  ttii?  an- 
cient world.  Hut  this  was  dutilitli'^s  thought  evideiii^  of 
their  authenticity  by  maity,  who  might  «ny,  as  otiwrs  luive 
doMH  in  A  happy  vein  of  nictnphor,  that  they  seemed  not 
written  with  a  pen  but  with  a  st-eplrc.  The  Argument  from 
the  use  of  ttic  Attic  dialect  by  a  SiciHan  tyrant,  contemporary 
with  iVthagoras,  is  of  itself  couclusive,  and  would  leave  no 
duubt  in  the  present  day. 

19.  "  It  may  be  remarked,"  sayi*  tlie  Bishop  of  (iloijcester, 
"  that  n  Kcliotar  at  tliut  time  )His!«essed  neither  the  aids  ni.^>.ii. 
nor  tlie  encouragements  whieh  are  now  presente4l  to  UCIIio 
smooth  the  paths  of  literature.  The  granmiars  of  "'*"»^ 
the  Latin  and  Greek  langnngen  were  imperfectly  and  crro. 
neousty  taught ;  and  the  critical  scholar  mtust  tiave  felt  se< 
verely  the  absence  of  suHicient  indexes,  particuiarly  of  the 
voluminous  scholiasts,  grannnarians,  and  later  writers  of 
Greece,  in  the  examination  of  which  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  a  life  it)ight  Ire  consumed.  Beutley,  relj-ing  upon  his  own 
exertions  and  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  pursued  an 
original  path  of  eriticism,  in  which  the  intuitive  <)uickneiss  and 
subiilly  of  his  geniu!4  (jnalified  him  10  excel.  In  the  faculty 
of  memory  so  important  for  such  pui-suits,  lie  ha.^  himself 
candidly  declared  that  lie  was  not  (turticularly  gifted.  Con- 
sequently l>e  pr.ictis«;d  throngliont  life  tlie  precaution  of 
noting  ill  tlH^  margin  of  his  books  the  suggestions  and  con- 
jectures which  rushed  into  his  mind  during  their  |>eru8a). 
To  this  habit  of  laying  up  mnteriats  in  store,  we  may  partly 
attribute  the  surprising  raplihty  with  which  some  of  his  most 
important  works  were  completed.  He  was  also  at  the  trouble 
of  constructing  for  his  own  use  indexes  of  authors  quoted  by 
the  principal  scholiasts,  by  Kustntliiiis  and  other  ancient  com- 
mentators, of  a  nature  similar  to  those  afterwards  published 
by  Fabrieius  in  his  BJhliotlieca  (ineca  ;  which  latter  were  the 
produce  of  tlie  joint  labour  of  various  hands."  * 
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SO.  The  two  tnoNt  industrious  Rcliolars  of  tlieir  time,  Gra>viiis 
T,„^^  ttud  Groiiovius,  <.-ullccU'd  into  one  body  sucli  of  tl>e 
mttTaK.  numerous  treatises  on  Uomati  and  Greek  antiquities 
"'^'^  as  lli«v  tlioiigltt  most  worthy  of  pr«s«rvatior)  in  an 
uuifonii  and  actx-ssible  work.  Tliese  form  the  Tliesuurus 
Antiquitntum  Homanarum  by  Grtevius,  in  twelve  volumes, 
the-  'riK-suiirus  Aiitiquitutuiii  Griit^nrmn  by  Groitovius,  in 
thirteen  volumes ;  the  former  published  in  l6i)j-,  the  first 
volume's  of  i]ie  latter  in  lf)97*  Tbcy  coniprdicnd  many  of 
the  labours  of  the  older  aiittquariea  already  commenjonited 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth 
cimtury,  and  some  altio  of  a  later  date.  Among  the«c,  in  the 
collection  of  Grjpvius,  are  a  treatise  of  Albert  ItubenH,  s^>n  of 
thv  great  painter,  on  tlie  dregs  of  tlte  ItomnuK,  purticutarly 
,  the  laticlave,  (Antwerp,  16&5,)  tlte  enlarged  edition  of  Octa- 
viu8  Ferrarius  on  the  same  subject,  several  treatise*  by  Span- 
hi-im  and  I'rsiitUH,  and  the  Roma  Anlica  of  Nardiui,  pub- 
lished in  l()f>l>.  (iironovius  gave  a  place  in  his  twelfth 
volume  (lyO'i)  to  the  vcrj-  rccfiit  work  of  a  young  English- 
man, Potter's  Antiquities,  which  the  author,  at  the  mjuest  of 
the  Veteran  antiquary,  had  so  nmcli  enlarged,  that  the  I-^iin 
translation  in  Grouovius  is  nearly  double  in  length  tlie  Gmt 
edition  of  the  English.*  Tlie  warm  eult^ies  of  Gronovius 
attt'st  tlte  merit  of  tlii«  celebrated  work.  Potter  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  he  had  of  course  availed  himself 
of  the  writings  of  Meursius,  but  he  bus  also  contributed  to 
superse4lc  tliem.  It  has  been  said  tlmt  he  is  less  exact  in  at> 
tending  to  the  diflereace  of  times  and  places  than  our  finer 
criticism  requires,  t 

SI,  I^llori,  in  a  long  list  of  antiquarian  writings,   Fal- 

couieri  in  sijveral  mure,  espetiuliv  his   luscHptiones 

Atbletica>,  mamtamed  the  honour  ot  Italy  m  this 

province  so  justly  claimed  as  ber  own.}     But  no  one  has 


*  Til*  finl  wlitioa  of  PoHvr^  AmI- 
^uitin  wa*  |n>blbliccl  iu  )<f97  anil  liSiA. 
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heeu  accounted  e<|ual  to  Raphael  Fabretti,  by  judges  no  com- 
petent as  Maffei,   Grnvitut,   Fabroni,  and  \iwonti.*     His 
dtligciire  iu  collecting  inscriptions  wa8  only  Rurnaiiscd  by  his 
sagucity  in  oxpUining  tlieoi ;  iind  bis  aotliority  nas  bi-en  pre- 
ferred to  tliat  of  any  utiier  antiquary,  t    His  time  was  spent  in 
delving  among  ruins  and  vaults,  to  explore  tin;  subterranean 
treasures  of  Latium  ;  no  beat,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  bad- 
ness of  road,  could  deter  liiiji  from  tbese  solitary  peregrina- 
tions,    ^'et  the  glory  uf  Fabretti  must  he  partly  sliared  willi 
his  horse.     This  wise,  and  faithful  animal,   named  Marco 
Polo,  had  acquired,  it  is  said,  t)ie  habit  of  standing  still,  and 
as  it  were  pointing,  when  he  came  near  an  antiquity ;  bis 
master  candidly  owning  that  several  things  which  wouli)  have 
escaped  him  had  been  detected  by  tlH-  antiquarian  quadru- 
ped, t     Fabretti's  principal  works  are  three  dissertations  on 
t))e  Roman    aqueducts,    and    one  ou    the   Trajan    column. 
Ijltle,  says  Fubroni,  was  known  before  about  the  Roman 
galleys  or  tlieir  naval  atfairs  in  general.  §      Fabretti  was  tlie 
first  who  reduced  lapidary  remains  into  classes,  and  arranged 
them  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other;  a  metlwd,  says  one  of 
hit!  most  distinguished  succe^iors,  whicli  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  science.  ||     A  profusion  of  collateral  learning  is 
mingled  with  the  main  stream  of  all  his  investigations. 

ii^.  No  one  had  ever  come  to  the  study  oi  meilals  with 
such  stores  of  erudition  as  ICxekiel  Spanljeim.     The  ni.bii». 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  Vico,  Erlzzo,  Ange-  sp*i»_ 
loni,  were  not  comparable  to  him,  and  had  rather     ""*"'' 
dwelt  on  the  genuineness  or  riirity  of  coins  than  on  their  use- 
fulnesa  in  illutttraiing  historj-.     Spanlieim's  Dissertations  on 
the  Use  of  Medals,  the  second  improved  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  If!?!,  Iir^t  connected  tliem  with  the  most  pro- 
found and  critical  research  into  antiquity.  %    V'aillaut,  travel- 
ling into  the  levant,  brought  home  great  treasures  of  Greek 
coinage,  espcciidty  those  of  the  Selencida?,  at  once  enriching 
ttie  cabinets  of  the  curious  and  e^lablitihing  historiail  truth, 
Medallic  evidence,  in  fact,  may  be  reckoned  among  tliosc 


*  FibrMti'i  lift  b»  bMii  wiillcn  by 
lironry  Ikvounbtr  blographcn.  Fibnxii. 
Ib  Viuc  lultNum,  vol.  Ti.,  and  ^'lK1eatl, 
til  lh«  t))i>|[npUe  tJninruIlv. 
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checks  upon  till?  negligcnc-f  of  liistomns,  that  having  been 
retrieved  by  industrious  niitiqiiarieii,  have  creatiM]  a  rautious 
and  dtsceruiiig  spirit  whicli  ha»  buvn  exercised  in  later  times 
upon  facts,  and  which,  ht-giniiing  in  scpjitiotsm,  passes  on- 
ward to  a  more  rational,  and  therefore  more  secure,  convic- 
tion of  what  can  fairly  be  proved.  Jotwrt,  in  1699,  consoli' 
ilaled  the  rcwnrchea  of  Spanhpim,  Vnillant,  and  olhiT 
tiimiisnmtic  writers  in  Ins  book,  entitk-d  La  Sciouee  des 
M^dnilles,  a  better  system  of  the  science  than  had  been  pnb- 
lishi-d.  • 

'iS.  It  would  of  course  not  be  difficult  to  Bit  these  pages 
rhtoooion-  ^'^*  brief  notices  of  other  books  that  fnll  withm  the 
""'*''  extensive  range  of  clussical  antiquity.  But  we 
have  no  spec  for  more  than  a  mere  enumerauon,  which 
would  give  Hltle  aiiti»fuction.  Chronology  has  received  some 
attention  in  former  volumes.  Our  learned  Archbishop  Usher 
might  tliere  have  biieu  named,  uince  the  first  part  of  his 
Annals  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  goes  down  to  the  year 
of  the  world  38^8,  was  published  in  H'kW.  The  second 
part  followed  in  U>5*.  This  lias  been  tlw  chronology  gene- 
rally adopted  by  Kn^^lish  historians,  as  well  as  by  I^ssuet, 
Calmet,  and  Hullin,  so  tliut  for  many  years  it  might  be  called 
the  orthodox  scheme  of  Europe.  No  former  annals  of  the 
world  tind  been  so  exact  in  marking  dat(^?i  and  collating 
sacred  history  ^vitli  profane.  It  was  therefore  exceedingly 
convenient  for  tliose  who,  possessing  no  snfRcient  leisure  or 
learning  for  these  inquiries,  might  very  reasonably  confide 
in  eueli  uutJiorily. 

24.  Usher,  like  Scaliger  and  PetJivius,  liud  strictly  con- 
formed to  the  Hebrew  chronology-  in  all  scriptural 
dates.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  .Septuagint 
version,  and  also  the  <Samaritan  Pentateuch,  diBer  greatly 
from  the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other,  so  that  the  age  of  the 
world  has  nearly  'iOOO  years  more  antiquity  in  the  Greek 
than  in  the  original  text.  Jerome  had  followed  the  latter  in 
the  Vulgate;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  usoul  to 
maintain  the  incorrupt  purity  of  (he  Hebrew  manuscripts,  so 
that  when  Pezrou,  iu  his  Antiqultu  des  Teiups  devoll^, 
lt)87,  attempted  to  establish  the  Septuagint  clironotogy,  it 
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t>xcitcd  tt  clnmour  in  some  of  his  church,  as  (lerogatory  to  th« 
Vulgate  translation.  Martianay  defutiiled  (lie  received  chro 
oowgYf  and  the  system  of  IWrun  gaineil  Utile  fuvour  in  that 
Bge.  *  It  has  since  become  niore  popular,  chiefly  perhaps  on 
account  of  tht;  gn-ntcr  latitude  it  gives  to  speculations  on  the 
origiu  of  kinifdonm  and  other  events  of  the  early  world, 
which  are  certainly  somewhat  cramped  in  the  common 
reckoning,  lint  the  Septuagint  chronologj-  is  not  free  from 
its  own  difrK^ullies,  and  the  internal  evidence  seems  rather 
against  its  having  been  the  original.  M^ere  two  must  be 
wrung,  it  is  jKxwible  that  all  three  may  be  so  ;  and  the  most 
judicious  inquirers  into  ancient  history  have  of  late  been 
coming  to  the  opinion,  thnt,  with  cert^tin  exoeplionii,  there 
arc  no  means  of  es&d}IUhing  an  entire  accuracy  in  dates' 
before  the  Olympiads.  While  much  of  the  more  ancienC 
history  il^elf,  even  in  leading  and  important  events,  is  so 
precarious  os  must  be  acknowledged,  there  can  be  little  con- 
fidence in  chronological  schemes.  TJiey  seem  however  to  be 
Very  seducing,  so  that  those  who  enter  ujion  tlie  subject  as 
sceptics  become  believers  in  tlieir  own  theory. 

^.  Among  those  who  addressed  their  attention  to  parti- 
cular portions  of  chronology.   Sir  John   Marsham   „^i^ 
ought  to  he  mentioned.      In  his  Canon  Chrouicus 
jEgyptiacus  he  attempted,  ns  the  learned  were  still  more 
prone  tluin   they  are  now.  to  reconcile  contticting  authorities 
^vithout  rejecting  any.      He  is  said  t<i  have  6rst  started  ihc 
ingenious  ideA  thnt  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  stretching  to  auchi 
immense   antiquity,    were    not    successive    but    collateral,  t  ■ 
Marsham  fell,  like  many  others  after  him,  into  the  unfortu- 
nate mistake  of  confounding  Sesostris  with  Sesae.     But  in 
times  when  discoveries  that  Marsham  could  not  have  antici- 
pated were  yet  at  a  distance,  he  is  extolled  by  most  of  thorn 
who  had  laboured,  by  help  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers 
^one,  to  fix  ancient  history  on  a  stable  foundation,  us  the 
reMorer  of  the  Egyptian  annals. 
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<>xcitecl  a  clamour  in  some  of  hU  church,  as  derogatory  to  the 
Vulgate  translation.  Murtianiiy  Oefended  ibu  received  chro- 
nology, ami  th«?  system  of  Pezron  gained  little  favour  in  that 
age.  •  It  has  since  iH:con)c  more  popular,  chiefly  perhaps  on 
accouDt  of  thv  greater  latitude  it  gives  to  speculations  on  thv 
origin  of  kingdoms  and  other  events  of  the  early  world, 
which  are  certainty  Homewlmt  craui{>e<l  in  the  common 
reckoning.  But  the  Septungiut  chronology  ia  not  free  from 
its  own  difficulties)  and  tlie  internal  evidence!  seems  rather 
against  its  having  hecn  th«  original.  Where  two  nmst  be 
wroug,  it  is  possible  that  all  three  may  be  so  ;  and  the  most 
judicious  inquirers  into  ancient  history  have  of  late  been 
coming  to  the  opinion,  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  there 
are  no  means  of  establishing  an  entire  accuracy  in  dates 
before  the  Olympiads.  While  much  of  the  more  ancient 
history  itself,  even  in  leading  and  important  events,  is  ao 
precarious  as  must  be  acknowledged,  there  can  be  httle  con- 
fidence in  chronological  schemes,  iliey  seem  however  to  be 
very  seducing,  so  that  those  who  enter  upon  the  subject  as 
sceptics  become  l>elieverM  in  their  own  thi-ory. 

25.  Among  those  who  addressed  their  attention  to  parli- 
cular  jwrtions  of  chronology,  Sir  John  Marsham 
ought  to  he  mentioned.  In  his  Canon  Chronicus 
^gyptiacud  he  attempted,  as  the  learned  were  still  more 
prone  tbao  tliey  are  now,  to  reconcile  conflicting  authorities 
without  rejeriing  any.  He  is  said  to  have  first  started  tlie 
ingenious  idea  tlnit  tlio  Egyptian  dynasties,  stretching  to  such 
immense  antiquity,  were  not  successive  but  coliaterul.  t 
Marsham  fell,  like  many  others  after  him,  into  the  unfortu- 
nate mistake  of  confounding  .St'sostria  with  Sesar.  But  in 
times  when  discoveries  that  Marsham  could  not  have  antici- 
pated were  yet  at  a  distance,  he  is  extolled  by  most  of  those 
who  had  laboured,  by  help  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers 
aUine,  to  fix  ancicut  history  on  a  stable  foundation,  as  the 
restorer  of  the  l^yptian  uinals. 
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Papal  Potixr  Smiifd  by  the  GalHcan  Otnrdi  —  iTuptn  —  JFViwry  —  ProtetUaU 
Coniroeertv  —  Bottaei  —  Hii  AttauUi  on  Proletlantiim  —  Jatuenitm  —  Pro- 
greii  of  Arminiamm  m  England  —  TVmi/onini  Controvert  —  D^enca  of 
Chnitianily  —  PaicaPt  T^oughU  —  Toleration  —  Bot/le  —  todct  —  J^Vwool 
Semumt  —  And  Engliih  —  Other  Thealoffeat  Workt, 

1,  It  has  been  observed  in  the  )ast  volume,  that  white 
little  or  no  decline  could  be  perceived  in  the  geoo^l 
^"tl."  church  of  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period 
"""*■  which  we  then  had  before  us,  yet  the  papal  autho- 
rity itself  had  lost  a  part  of  that  formidable  character,  which 
through  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  Bellarmin,  it  had  soote 
years  before  assumed.  This  was  now  still  more  decidedly 
mauifest :  the  temporal  power  over  kings  was  not,  certainly, 
renounced,  for  Rome  never  retracts  any  thing;  nor  was  Jt 
perhaps  without  Italian  Jesuits  to  write  in  its  b^alf ;  but 
the  common  consent  of  nations  rejected  it  so  atrenuously, 
that  oil  no  occasion  has  it  been  brought  forward  by  aay 
accredited  or  eminent  advocate.  There  was  also  a  growing 
disposition  to  control  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  tres^  ^ 
Westphalia  was  concluded  in  utter  disregard  of  her  protest. 
But  such  matters  of  history  do  not  belong  to  us,  when  they 
do  not  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  warfare  of  the  pen.  Some 
events  there  were  which  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  on 
the  theological  literature  of  France,  and  indirectly  of  the  rest 
of  Europe. 
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2.  Louis  XrV.,  more  arrogant,  in  hi»  earlier  Hfe,  thau 
bif^tted,  U.'canie  involved  in  a  contest  with  IniirN  oa^uat 

J  cent  XL,  liy  a  piece  of  his  usual  <le8])otisjn  and  itrj"!?.'"* 
<oplempt  of  his  subjects'  rights.  He  i-xtcadL-d  in  """""*■ 
Hi^S  th«  ancient  prerc^tive,  called  tlie  regal<!,  by  which 
the  king  enjoyed  tlie  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to  all 
the  kiugduui,  though  umuy  sees  had  been  h^lly  exempt 
from  iL  Two  bishopii  apjiealed  to  the  pope,  who  interfered 
in  their  favour  more  peremptorily  than  the  times  wotiKl  ]>er- 
niit.  luQoceni,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  wils  umintniuiiig  the 
fair  rights  of  the  church,  rather  than  any  claim  of  his  own. 
But  ttiu  diapute  took  at  kMiglli  n  diflerent  foru).  France  waa 
rich  in  prelates  of  eminent  wvirlh,  and  among  such,  as  is  evi- 
dent, the  CUalpine  theories  hud  never  lain  wholly  dormant  since 

I,  the  oouudtfi  of  (?on8tanoe  aud  Basle.  Louis  convened  the 
famous  assembly  of  llie  Galliean  clergy  in  Ui8'2.  IJossuet, 
n'bo  is  a&id  to  have  felt  some  appretten«ioti)>  lest  tlic  spirit  of 
resistance  should  become  one  of  rebellion,  was  appointed  to 
open  this  assembly ;  and  his  sermon  on  tliat  occasion  in 
among  his  must  splendid  works,  liis  posture  was  itideed 
magnificent:  be  stands  toward,  not  so  much  the  minister  of 
religion  as  her  arbitrator;  we  see  him  poise  in  his  hands 
earth  and  heaven,  and  draw  that  boundary  line  whidi  neither 
was  to  tranegreas  i  he  speaks  the  language  of  reverential 
jove  towards  the  mother- church,  tliat  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 

[fairest  of  her  daughters  to  which  he  beluitga,  conciliating 
lieir  transient  feud  ;  yet  in  this  inajestii'  tone  which  iw.  as- 
Mimes,  no  arrogance  betrays  itself,  no  thought  of  himself  as 
one  endowed  witli  transcendaut  influence ;  be  s|>eaks  fur  his 
diurcl),  and  yet  we  feel  that  be  niisiai  hiniKlf  above  those 
for  whom  he  »|ieak5.* 

3,  Bosaoet  was   finally   entrusted   with   drawing  np   the 
four  articles,  which  the  assembly,  rather  tit  the  in- 
stigation perhaps  of  Colbert  than  of  its  own  accord,  u^  <« 
promulgated  as  the  Gallican   creed  on  tlie  limita- 
tions of  papal  authority.      Tltese  deirlare  :    1,  'lliat  kings  are 
subject  to  no  ecclesiastical  power  iu  tem]iorab,  nor  can  be 
deposed  directly  or  indirectly  by  tliv  chiefs  of  ifae  church : 
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Thnt  th«  di-crees  of  t)»e  council  of  Constance  as  to  the 
pnl  authority  art^  in  full  force  and  ou^iit  to  be  observed : 
3.  Thai  this  authority  can  only  he  exvrted  in  conformity  with 
the  canons  rcc«ived  in  lh«  Gnllicnn  church :  4-.  That  though 
the  pope  lias  the  pi'inci|xil  stiare  in  dt^termining  controversies 
of  faitn,  and  his  dvcrras  pxtvnd  to  all  churches,  they  are  not 
iibsohitfty  final,  unle^w  the  consent  of  the  catholic  churcli  be 
Bupemdded.  It  appears  that  some  bishops  would  Irnve  wil- 
lingly used  stronger  langutige,  but  BosKuct  fore^mw  the  risk 
of  nn  absolute  schism.  Kven  thus  the  Gallican  church  ap- 
proached  so  nearly  to  it  that,  the  pope  refusing  the  usual 
balls  to  bishops  nominated  by  the  king  according  to  the 
conconlat,  between  thirty  and  forty  sees,  at  last,  were  left 
vacant.  No  reconciliution  was  etl'eeted  till  Ifjyy,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  XII.  It  ia  to  he  observed,  whether 
the  Frencli  writers  slur  this  over  or  not,  iliat  the  pope  gained 
the  honours  of  war ;  the  bishops  who  had  sat  tn  the  usNeuihly 
of  I68i2  writing  M-parately  letters  which  have  the  appearance 
of  r<^rettiog,  if  not  retracting,  what  they  had  done.  Tlicse 
were  Iwwever  worded  with  intentional  equivocation  ;  and  as 
the  c^urt  of  Rome  yields  to  none  in  suspecting  the  subter- 
fuges of  words,  it  itt  plain  that  it  contentea  itself  with  an  ex> 
terior  humiliation  of  its  adversaries.  The  old  question  of  the 
regale  was  tacitly  settled  ;  Louis  enjoyed  all  that  he  had  de- 
sired, and  Rome  might  justly  think  herself  not  bound  to  fight 
for  the  privileges  of  those  who  had  made  her  so  had  a  return.* 
4.  The  doctrine  of  tin;  four  articles  gained  ground  perlutps 
in  tile  cliurch  of  t'rance  through  a  work  of  great 
boldness,  and  deriving  authority  from  the  h»irning 
and  judgment  of  its  author  Dupin.  In  the  height 
contest,  while  many  were  considering  Iww  far  the 
Gallican  church  might  dispense  with  the  institution  of  bi8ho}>s 
lit  Rome,  tlmt  point  in  the  (rstahlisln^  system  which  evi- 
dently  secureil  the  victory  to  their  antagonist,  in  the  year 
lG8o,  lie  published  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church.     It  IS  written  in  Latin,  which  he  probably  chose  as 


Oufdh  on 

Utttatttot 

ditclHlM. 

of  llie 


■    I  har*  ilirrivid  Biotl  of  lliit  aocuunl  Uia  tiatlimi  |irrUtc«  in  IG93.    But  ahta 

froni    BauiHTra  lifa  of   Dondct,  rcJ,  ii.  iho  Human  IcKioni  had  pu»d  uadar  Ibk 

Botb    tbc     bisbop    ind    hit    biography  yoke  al  tho   Caudjnv  AJrkt,   tbvf   vara 

ahufli  •  pod  deal  about  the  leuts  of  rcadj  w  uLa  up  annt  again. 
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less  obnoxious  thnn  his  own  tangunge.  It  mny  be  trae, 
which  I  oinnot  nlTirm  or  deny,  that  each  position  in  this 
work  had  been  advanced  before ;  but  the  geniiral  lotie  sevins 
undoubtedly  more  luiverse  to  the  papal  supremacy  th»ii  any 
book  which  couhl  have  come  from  a  man  of  repule^l  ortho- 
doxy. It  teiKU.  iiotwithstiindiiig  a  few  m-cessary  admisHions, 
to  represent  ulmo!>t  all  tliat  can  be  callei)  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  see  of  Rome  as  acquired,  if  not  :U)usive,  and  would 
IcRve,  in  a  uraelical  sense,  no  real  pope  at  all  ;  mere  primacy 
being  a  tritle,  and  even  the  right  of  interfering  by  admoni- 
tion being  of  no  great  value,  when  there  was  no  defiaile  obli- 
gation to  obey.  The  princifile  of  Dupin  ift,  that  the  church 
OBving  reached  her  perfection  in  the  fourth  century,  we 
should  endeavour,  an  far  as  circumstimcea  will  admit,  to  re- 
store tile  discipline  of  that  age.  Hut,  even  in  the  Gallrcan 
church,  it  has  generally  been  tield  that  he  has  urged  his 
argument  farther  than  is  cottsistent  with  a  necessary  subordi- 
nation to  Home.* 

5.  in  the  same  year  Dupin  publisheii  the  first  volume  of 
a  more  celebrated  work,  hh  Nouvelle  Bibliolheque  . 
dea  Aiili'urs  Kcclesi.istiiptes,  a  complete  history  of  sijJmumi 
theological  literature,  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
the  church,  which,  in  a  long  seriefi  of  volumes,  he  finally 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
unquestionably  tlie  most  standard  work  of  that  kind  extant, 
I  whatever  deficiencies  may  have  been  found  in  its  execution. 
The  inmiense  erudition  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking 
must  have  rendered  it  inevitable  to  take  dome  things  at 
second  hand,  or  to  fall  into  some  errors ;  and  wc  nmy  add 
other  causes  less  necessary,  the  youth  of  the  writer  in  the 
first  volumes,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  appeared.  In- 
itegrity,  love  of  truth,  and  moderation,  distitignish  this  eccle. 
siastirat  history,  perhaps  beyond  any  other.  Dupin  is  often 
near  the  frontier  of  orthodoxy,  but  he  is  careful,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  jealous  Catholics,  nut  quite  to  overstep  it.  lliis  work 
was  soon  translated  into  English,  and  furnished  a  large  part 
of  such  knowledge  on  the  subject  m  onr  own  divines  po«- 


*  BQilioth^as    DahoratBit   rl.  IPS.  thraugb  b;  ibow  who  would  unilcnund 
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sessdd.  His  free  way  of  spenkiog,  liowevcT,  on  tlie  Romnn 
siiprt'riiary  and  some  other  |ioiiit<t,  excited  the  »ninmd\'er!iion 
of  more  rigid  pcrKotui,  anil  aniuiig  otbcn  of  Bossuvt,  who 
stoo<)  on  ht9  own  vanta^'ground,  rpjtdy  to  ntrike  on  evvry 
side.  TTie  most  impHrtial  critics  liave  been  of  Dopin's  mind  ; 
but  Bossuet,  like  all  dogmatic  champions  of  orthodoxy,  never 
Nought  Iriilh  by  an  analyticnl  process  of  investigation,  n$snm< 
iug^  his  own  possession  of  it  as  an  axiom  in  tlic  ruiilroversy." 
G.  Dupin  was  fnlloweii  a  few  years  afterwariU  by  one 
not  his  supvrior  in  learning  and  candour  (ihoiigli 
deficient  in  neither),  but  in  skill  of  narration  and 
beauty  of  style,  Clau<itt  Flenry.  The  first  volume 
of  hi^  Eccii-Hinstinil  Jlistory  rame  forth  In  U><H  ;  but  a  part 
only  of  the  long  neries  falU  tvithin  thia  ceiiturV'  The  learn- 
ing of  Henry  ha«  been  said  to  be  frequently  not  original,  and 
Iiis  prolixity  to  be  too  great  for  an  elementary  historian, 
T)ie  former  is  only  blamable  when  he  has  concealed  bia 
immediate  uutJionties}  few  works  of  great  niognititde  linve 
been  writti>n  wholly  from  the  prime  sources  ;  with  rcfpird  to 
liis  ditluM'iiess,  it  is  very  convenient  to  those  who  want  ac- 
cess (0  the  original  writers,  or  leisim;  to  collate  tlwm.  Hvury 
has  been  called  by  some  credulous  and  uncritical ;  but  he  is 
esteemed  faithful,  niudernte,  and  more  respectful  or  cautious 
than  Dupin.  Vet  many  of  his  volumes  are  a  continual  pro- 
test againnt  the  vicei  and  amhition  of  the  mediaeval  popes, 
and  [lis  Et'clcHiusticid  History  must  be  reckoned  antoiij^  the 
causes  of  that  estrangement,  in  spirit  and  affection,  A'om  the 
court  of  Home  tvhich  leavens  the  theological  literature  of 
France  in  (he  eighteenth  century. 

7.  The  dissertations  of  FIcury,   interspersed  with  his  Iiis- 

tAitCKh      tory,  were   more  generatly  reau  and  more  eouspi- 

•"***"    fuously  excellent.      Concise,    but    neither   dry  nor 

mperlicial  ;   luminous,  yet  appearing  simple ;    philosophical 

without  the  atfeciatinn  of  profundity,  seizing  all  that  is  most 

esaential  in  their  subject  without  tlie  tediousiiess  of  detail  or 


■   Bil>l<ui1>^ur    t'nUsnwJIc.   ill,  iM>.,  protokm  th*   prelMe  of   Hmui.     Co* 

viL  395,.  iiii,   lUO,     RiflKr,  t'liinriiirlk.  fcnndm  critiiiun  toai  btu  hiwaMta  am 

(Euiru  dp   Bovniti,  vol.  txx.      Uiipin  aiftt'iatitit  cctWdMUcpie^  at  a'aioitiit 

•••Ilia  nut  to  biw  brld  tlm  lupcrioTirr  ifliirc  pliu  edloa  ■]«■  •Trqaca  que  wU> 

nfbithop*  to  pfiMli  ]iir«  dUIna.  whlrh  du  )Hf>t.  f^49l. 
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th«  peJnntry  of  <]uotatiuii ;  wriUvii,  above  ull,  wiili  that  char- 
nesa,  that  ease,  tliat  uiiafTected  purity  of  tast<>,  which  In-long 
to  the  French  slyle  o(  that  hcst  age,  they  jitreseiit  a  contrast 
not  only  to  the  inferior  writings  on  philosopiiicjil  history  with 
which  our  age  abounds,  but,  in  some  respects,  even  to  th« 
be»t.  It  cannot  he  n  crime  that  tliese  distwrtutiotis  contain  a 
good  deal  which,  after  niore  than  a  century's  labour  iti  his- 
torical inquiry,  has  become  more  fantiiiar  than  it  was. 

8.  The  French  Protestants,  notwithstanding'  their  dlMirntcd 
condition,  were  not,  I  appreh«'nd,  much  ojipresiifd 
under  Richelieu  and  Maiutrin.  But  soon  afterwards 
an  eagerness  to  accelerate  what  was  taking  place 
through  natural  cau^fs,  their  return  into  the  church,  brought 
on  II  series  of  hnriuising  edicU,  which  ended  iu  the  revoca- 
tion of  that  of  Nantes.  During  this  time  ttiey  were  assailed 
by  less  terrible  weapons,  yet  such  a*  required  no  ordinary 
strength  to  re«t6t,  tlie  polemicul'writings  of  tlie  three  gretitest 
men  in  the  church  of  France,  Nicole,  Arnauld,  and  Hossuet. 
The  two  former  were  desirous  to  cHaee  the  reproaches  of  an 
approximation  to  Calviuisin,  and  of  a  diao)>edietice  to  the 
catholic  church,  under  which  their  .Innsenitit  pArty  was 
labouring',  Nicolu  began  with  ii  small  treatise,  entitled  I>n 
Per|>eluite  de  la  Foi  de  I'Eglise  Cathulique,  touchant  TEu- 
charistie,  in  1(>4H.  This  aimed  to  prove  that  the  tenet  of 
transubstanliation  had  been  constant  in  tlw  diurch,  Chiiide, 
the  most  alilecontrovertist  among  the  French  Protestants,  re» 
plied  in  l)ie  next  yi-ar.  This  led  to  a  nmch  more  considerable 
work  by  Nicole  and  Arnauld  conjointly,  u'ith  the  same  title 
»s  the  former ;  nor  was  Claude  slow  in  combnling  liis  double- 
headed  advensarj'.  Nicole  in  wiid  to  liuve  written  the  greater 
portion  of  this  second  treatise,  tlioiigh  it  coninionty  bears  tlic 
iiBUic  of  his  more  illustrious  colleague.* 

9.  Both  Arnauld  and  Nicole  were  eclipsed  by  the  most 
di&tinguibhed  and  successful  advocate  of  llie  catholic  aMUN*, 
rhnrch,  Bc^suet.     His  Exposition  de  In  Foi  Cntho-  SKS^" 
litjue   WHS  written   in    16<>8,    for   the    use   of   two  "'"'* 
brothers  of  the  Dangeau  family  ;  but  having  b«c»  communi- 
cated to  Tureiine,  the  most  eminent  Protestant  that  remained 
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in  Fr.inc«,  it  coutributfd  inucli  to  liis  conversion.  It  was 
ptiblislicd  in  1(>71  ;  au<l  though  enlarged  from  (he  first 
sketch,  does  iiot  exceed  eighty  [ki^cs  in  octnvo.  Nothing  can 
be  more  precise,  marc  clear,  or  more  frc«^  from  all  circuity 
and  detail  than  ihU  little  book  j  every  thing  in  put  in  the  most 
specious  light ;  the  aulttority  of  (he  iincieiit  church,  recog- 
nised, at  least  nominally,  by  tlie  majority  of  Protestants,  is 
alone  kept  in  sight.  Bosquet  limits  himself  to  doctrines 
established  by  ttie  council  of  Trent,  leaving  out  of  the  di»- 
cuHsion  not  only  all  questionahio  points,  but,  what  is  [lerhaps 
less  fair,  ult  rites  imd  usiigcs  however  general,  or  sanctioned 
by  the  regular  discipline  of  the  church,  except  so  far  as 
formally  approved  by  that  council.  Hence  he  glides  with  a 
transleiK  step  over  the  invuca(ioti  of  e<unt»  and  the  worsltip 
of  images,  but  presses  mth  his  usual  dexterity  on  t)ic  ineou- 
sistencies  and  weak  concesi^ioiis  of  hJK  antagonists.  Tlie 
Calvinisis,  or  some  of  them,  had  employed  a  jargon  of  words 
about  real  presence,  which  be  exposes  with  admirable  brevity 
and  vigour."  Nor  does  he  gain  le^s  advantage  in  favour  of 
tradition  and  cliurch  authority  from  tlw  assumption  of  some- 
what similar  claims  by  the  same  party.  It  has  often  been 
alleged  that  the  Exposition  of  Bossuet  was  not  nell  received 
by  many  on  his  own  side.  And  for  this  there  seems  to  be 
some  foundation,  though  the  protestant  coiilrovortisW  have 
made  loo  much  of  the  facts.  It  was  published  at  Rom« 
in  l&jS,  and  approved  in  the  mo<tt  formal  manner  by  Inno- 
cent XI.  the  next  year.  But  it  must  have  bei-n  perceived  to 
separate  the  faith  of  the  church,  as  it  rested  on  <lry  proposi- 
tions, from  the  same  faith  living  and  embodied  in  the  every- 
day worship  of  iIh!  pcople.t 

10.   Bossuet  WHS  now  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the 
Roman  church  in  I'Vance;  Claude  was  in  equal  pre-eminence 
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on  the  other  side.  These  great  adversaries  had  a  regular 
conference  in  iOjS.  Ma«)en)oisdle  dc  Doras,  a  pro- 
ti-stant  ludy,  liku  most  others  of  Iter  ruiik  at  thiit  Basiuii' 
time,  wa«  wavering  about  rehgion,  and  in  her 
presenci!  the  di^putu  was  oirrted  on.  It  entirely  turned  on 
diurt'h  authority.  The  arguments  of  Bosauet  liitTer  only 
from  those  which  have  often  been  adduced  by  llie  si)irit  and 
cond»ene»<i  with  which  be  preesea  tbeni.  We  have  his  own 
account,  which  of  course  gives  himself  the  victory.  It  was 
almost  as  much  of  course  that  the  lady  was  converted  ;  for 
it  in  HcIdoiD  that  n  woman  can  withstand  the  popular  argu- 
ment on  that  sidei  when  she  has  once  gone  far  eimugh  to 
admit  the  pos^tibility  of  its  trtiiii,  by  giving  it  a  hearing.  Yet 
Bossnet  deals  in  sophisms  which,  tliough  always  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  call  ifaemselves  orthodox,  are  eontemntible  to 
such  as  know  facts  as  well  as  logic.  "  1  urged,"  he  says, 
*'  in  n  few  words,  what  presumption  it  was  to  believe  that 
we  can  better  understand  the  word  of  God  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  church,  and  that  nothing  would  thus  prevent  there 
being  as  many  religions  as  persons."*  But  there  can  be  no 
presumption  in  supposing  that  we  may  understand  any  tiling 
better  tlian  one  who  has  never  examined  it  at  all ;  and  if  this 
rest  of  the  church,  so  magnificently  brought  forward,  have 
commonly  acte<l  on  BosHuet's  principle,  and  thought  it  pre- 
sumptuous  to  judge  for  themselves  ;  if  out  of  many  mittions 
of  [wrsons  ii  few  only  have  deliberately  reasoned  on  religion, 
and  the  rest  luive  been,  like  true  zeros,  nothing  in  ibemselves, 
but  much  in  aetjuence;  if  also,  as  is  most  frequently  t)>u  case, 
this  presumpltiou:<neKS  is  not  t]>e  assertion  of  a  ftaradox  or 
novelty,  but  the  preference  of  one  dcnoiniuation  of  ChriMians, 
or  of  one  tenet  mainlaiiied  by  respectable  authority,  to  another^ 
wc  can  only  worn  iJie  emptiness,  as  well  as  resent  the  ef- 
ffrontery  of  this  common-place  that  rings  so  often  in  our  ears. 
Certainly  reason  is  s(j  far  from  condemning  n  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  the  wise  and  good,  tliat  nothing  is  more 
irrational  than  to  neglect  it ;  but  when  this  is  claimed  for 
those  whom  we  need  not  believe  to  have  been  wiser  and 
better  than  ourselves,  nay,  sometimes  whom  without  vain- 
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giory  we  may  esteem  1«S3,  anH  that  so  as  to  set  asiite  th« 
real  authority  of  the  tnost  |)^ilasoph)cal,  uubiitssi-d,  and  jutK- 
cMus  of  uumkind,  it  is  not  pride  or  nresumptiiHi,  but  a  suber 
use  of  our  faculties  that  rejects  lfi«  )urisdictioi>. 

11.  Bossuet  once  niort:  engage!  in  a  similar  ditKUsaion 
tBni.^na.  aboDt  I6!H.  Among  tJiu  German  Lulhorans  there 
t(^w''ui4  Heems  to  have  been  for  a  \ong  time  a  lurking  nutioii 
**"""*  that  on  some  t«rm*i  or  other  a  reconcilialiou  with  the 
church  of  Home  could  be  eir<'<!ted  ;  and  this  was  most  coun- 
tenanced in  the  dominions  of  nriiiit«\viek,  and  above  all  in  the 
uDiversity  of  Helnisladt.  Leibnitz  himself  uiul  .Molauiit^  a  Lu- 
theran divine.,  were  the  ne.gotlator«  on  that  hUe  with  BossueN 
Their  treaty,  for  such  it  was  it|iiKirent]y  uiider»tno<l  to  be,  was 
conducted  by  writing  ;  and  when  we  read  their  [mperH  on  both 
aides,  nothing  is  more  renuirkable  tlian  the  tone  of  superiority 
whieh  the  catholic  pluni|K>teriliiiry,  if  such  he  could  be  deemed 
without  powers  from  any  one  but  himself,  has  thought  lit  to 
assume.  No  concession  is  oflered,  no  tenet  expl»ine<l  away ; 
the  Hieramcnt;d  cup  to  the  taily,  and  a  purmitu^iun  to  the  Lu- 
theran clergy  already  married  to  retain  their  wives  after  tbwr 
rv-ordination,  is  alt  that  he  hold»  forth ;  and  in  this,  doubu 
less,  he  had  no  auttiority  from  Home.  Bossuet  eouhl  not 
veil  his  haughty  countenance,  and  his  language  is  that  of  as. 
fMTity  and  coiitemptuouNtiesii  instead  of  nxxieralion.  He 
dictates  terms  of  surrender  as  to  n  l»esieged  citj-  when  the 
breach  i-s  already  practicable,  and  hardly  deigns  to  show  his 
clemency  by  granting  the  smallest  favour  to  the  garrison.  It 
is  curious  to  see  the  strained  constructions,  the  artilic^fs  of 
silence  to  which  Molaims  has  recourse,  tn  order  to  make  out 
some  jireUrnce  for  his  ignominious  surrender.  Leibnitz,  with 
whom  til e  correspondence  broke  oil' in  lO!)'%  and  wa^  renewed 
ngaiti  in  1699,  seems  not  quite  so  yielding  as  the  other ;  an«l 
the  last  biograplier  of  Bossuet  suspects  that  the  German 
philosopher  was  insincere  or  tortuous  iu  tlie  nt^otintion.  If 
this  were  ho,  he  must  have  entered  upon  it  less  of  liis  own 
accord  than  to  satisfy  the  Princ»')*s  Sophia,  who,  like  many 
of"  l»er  family,  had  been  a  little  wavering,  till  our  act  of  set- 
tlement became  a  true  settlement  to  their  faith.  This  bias  of 
the  court  of  Hanover  is  intimate*!  in  sevend  passages.  The 
success  o[  this  treaty  of  union,  or  rather  of  subjection,  was 
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as  little  to  be  expected  ns  it  was  di-simble  ;  the  oM  spirit  of 
Lutheraiiisin  was  much  worn  out,  but  there  must  surely  have 
hvexi  a  clet<>rmiiiaiioii  to  resist  m>  tine<)iial  a  rniii|>roinisf, 
itoiiii.'  iivgfttiittt^^l  iLs  a  fonqueror  with  thvsv  bi-atvii  Cartha- 
ginians ;  yet  no  one  liad  beaten  them  but  themselves.* 

1^.  The  warfare  of  the  Ruinaii  church  may  be  carried  on 
diber  in  a  serivs  of  cont1ict!t  on  tlie  various  doc*  iruvmi. 
trines  wherein  (he  reformera  sejiarated  from  her,  or  VlX«Li 
by  one  pitdied  battle  on  the  main  question  of  aeon-  '^'""""•' 
elusive  authority  somewhere  in  the  church.  Bossuct's  tem- 
per, as  well  u)  his  inferiority  in  origina]  learning,  led  him  in 
prefvrence  to  the  latter  selieme  of  theological  strategy.  It 
was  also  manifestly  that  course  of  arf^ument  which  was 
most  likciv  to  piTsuade  (he  unlfarned.  He  followed  up  tlie 
blow  which  he  itad  already  struck  afcainst  Claude  in  his 
fomnus  work  on  the  ^*a^mtions  of  Protestant  Churches. 
Never  did  his  genius  find  a  subject  more  fit  to  display  it^t 
characteristic  impetuosity,  its  arrogance,  or  its  cutting;  nod 
tnercileHi  spirit  of  sareasm.  The  weaknesses,  iIm;  incon- 
MSlCDt  evasions,  the  extravagances  of  Luther,  Zw ingle, 
Calvio,  and  Beza,  pass,  one  aftt-r  another,  before  us,  tilt  these 
gn^t  reformers  seem  tike  victim  prisoners  to  be  bewn  down 
by  the  indipiant  prophet.  That  Bossuet  is  candid  in  state- 
ment, or  even  faithTnl  in  quotation,  1  sliould  much  doubt ; 
he  gives  thu  words  of  his  adveraaries  in  his  own  French,  and 
the  reference:*  are  not  made  to  any  specified  edition  of  tlteir 
voluminous  writings.  The  UKiin  point,  as  he  rantends  it  to 
be,  that  the  proteslant  churches  (for  lie  does  not  eoufiiic  this 
to  persona)  fluctuated  much  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
suDicicnllv  proved  ;  but  it  remained  to  show  tliat  tliis  was  a 
r^roach.  Those  who  have  takeii  a  diilennit  view  from 
llossuet  may  perhaps  tliink  that  a  little  more  of  this  censure 
would  have  Ifeen  welt  incurred  ;  that  they  have  varied  too 
little  rather  than  too  much  ^  and  that  it  is  far  more 
diflirutt,  even  in  controversy  with  tlie  church  of  Rome, 
to  n-ithsland  the  inference  which  their  long  creeds  and  ron- 
fessiona,  as  wv)l  as  the  language  too  common  with  their 
theologians,  tuve  furnished  to  her  more  aucieiit  and  catholic 
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ctitim  of  infallibility,  than  to  vindicate.  lhos«  successive  varia- 
tions  which  are  aii»log(^)US  to  the  necessary  cuuriie  of  huniau 
reason  on  all  other  subjects.  The  essential  fallacy  of  Roman- 
ism, thai  truth  inunt  ever  nxint  visibly  on  earth,  i»  implied  in 
the  whole  strain  of  Bossuet's  attack  on  tlie  varianees  of  pro- 
tcHiaiitism  :  it  is  evident  that  variance  of  opinion  proves  error 
soinvwhere ;  but  itn\ess  it  can  be  »hown  iliat  we  have  any 
certain  miMhod  of  excluding  it,  this  should  only  lead  us  to 
be  more  indulgent  towards  the  judgment  of  otheni,  and  less 
confident  of  our  own.  The  notion  of  an  intrinsic  moral 
criminality  in  rehgious  error  is  at  the  root  of  tiie  whole  argu- 
ment; and  till  Protestante  are  well  rid  of  thi*,  there  seems 
no  secure  mode  of  withsuuiding  the  etTwt  which  the  vRHt 
w^ght  of  autliority  asserK-d  by  the  Latin  church,  even  where 
it  lias  not  the  aid  of  the  Eastern,  must  produce  on  timid  and 
scrupulous  minds. 

Mi.  In  no  period  has  the  Anglican  church  stood  up  so 
powerfully  in  defence  of  the  protestunt  cause  M  in 
that  before  us.  From  the  lera  of  the  Restoration 
to  the  clos*  of  the  century  the  wnr  was  unreiniitiug 
and  vigorous.  And  it  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  princi|ta]  champions  of  the  church  of  England  threw  off 
that  ambiguous  syncretism  which  had  displayed  itself  umler 
the  first  Stunrts,  and,  coropamtively  at  least  with  their  imme* 
diate  predecessors,  avoiiled  every  admission  which  might 
facilitate  a  deceilfu)  compromise.  We  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  writers  who  signalised  themselves  in  this  cod> 
troversy. 

14.  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Po])ery  was  published  in 
iddi  ;  and  in  this  his  latest  work  we  lind  the  same 
general  strain  of  protectant  reasoning,  the  same 
rejection  of  all  but  scriptural  authority,  the  same  fres 
exposure  of  thu  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  of  tradition, 
thv  same  tcudency  to  excllc  a  sceptical  feellog  as  to  all 
except  the  primary  doctrines  of  religion,  which  had  charac- 
terised the  Liberty  of  Prophc^tying.  These  are  mixed, 
indeed,  in  Taylor's  mauner,  with  ii  few  passages,  (they  are, 
I  think,  but  few,)  which  singly  taken  might  seem  to  breathe 
not  (juit)!  this  spirit ;  but  the  tide  flows  for  the  most  part  tlie 
same  way,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  his  miiKl  had  undergone  uo 
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change.  The  learning-,  in  all  \n»  writing!*,  in  profuse ;  but 
Taylor  ncvvr  li-avvA  iiiti  with  the  inipressioti  tliat  lie  is  exact 
and  scrupulous  in  its  npplinttion.  In  one  part  of  this 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  having  Wen  ri-pruached  with  some 
inconsistcDC)',  he  luut  no  scruple  to  avow  tliut  in  a  former 
work  he  had  employed  weak  arguments  for  a  laudable  pur- 
post'.  " 

15.  Barrow,  not  so  extensively  learned  as  Taylor,  who 
had  read  rather  too  much,  but  inferior,  perhaps,  B.nt.».- 
even  iti  that  respect  to  hardly  any  one  else,  and  ^"""«'"*- 
al>ove  him  in  closeness  and  strength  of  reasoning,  combated 
againiit  Rome  in  many  of  iiiit  sermons,  and  especially  in  a 
long  treatiiKi  on  the  pii|*al  supreniacy.  StiDirigfleet  followed, 
8  man  deeply  versed  in  eecleaiastical  antKjuily,  of  an  argu- 
ineutalive  mind,  excellently  litted  for  pok-miciil  dispute,  but 
perhaps  hy  those  habits  of  his  life  rendered  too  much  of  an 
advof'ate  lo  satiiify  an  imgiartiat  reader.  In  the  critical  reign 
of  Jamos  II.,  he  may  bv  considered  as  the  leader  on  the 
proteatant  side;  but  Wake,  Tillotson,  and  several  more, 
would  deserve  nteiilion  in  a  fuller  history  of  ecclesiastical 
literature. 

It).  The  controversies  always  smouldering  in  the  diurch  of 
Rome,  and  somutimes  breaking  into  fame,  to  which  ^^ 
the  Anti-Pelagian  writings  of  Augustiii  had  origin- 
ally  given  birth,  have  been  slightly  loucJied  in  our  former 
Volume:!.  It  lias  been  seen  that  the  rigidly  prede^tiuarian 
theories  liad  been  condemned  by  the  coort  of  Home  in  Baius, 
that  the  opposite  doctrine  of  Molina  ha<l  narrowly  escaped 
censure,  that  it  was  safest  to  abstain  from  any  language  not 
verbally  that  of  the  church,  or  of  Augustin,  whom  the  church 
held  incontrovertible.  But  now  a  more  serious  and  cele- 
brated controversy,  that  of  the  Janscnists,  pierced  as  it  were 
to  tile  heart  of  the  church.  It  arose  before  the  middle  of 
the  rentury.  .lanscnius.  Bishop  uf  Ypri;^,  in  his  Augustimis, 
published,  after  his  death,  in  itil-O,  gave,  an  he  professed,  a 
faithful  statement  of  the  tenet*  of  that  fatlier.  "  We  do  not 
inquire,"  he  saya,  "  what  men  ought  to  believe  on  the  powers 
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rof  bnmiii  nature,  or  on  tiie  ^rnn-  and  predc^inutioii  of  God, 
but  what  AugoHtin  once  preactied  with  th«  appro))atioi)  of  die 
church,  arid  has  consigned  to  writing  in  many  uf  hiti  works." 
This  book  is  in  three  parts  ;  the  first  containing  a  history  of 
tlic  Pelagian  oontroversy,  the  second  and  tliird  an  exposition 
cf  the  tenets  of  Augustiti.  Jaiiseuius  does  not,  )towever, 
euiitiiie  himselTso  much  to  mere  iiiml}'Bi!i,  hut  that  he  attai'ka 
the  Jevuits  Lessius  and  Molina,  and  uvea  reflects  on  the 
bu]]  of  Pina  V.  condemning  Baius,  which  be  cannot  wholly 
approve.  • 

I7>  Kieliclivu,  who  h  said  to  have  retained  some  uniino- 
cononnnf  ^^f  Bgainst  Jausenius  on  aecouot  of  a  hook  called 
A^r^ttM  Mars  Gallicu-s,  which  he  had  written  on  the  side  of 
I  Id  Pniit-.  ijjg  govtpcjgn  tbc  king  of  .Spnin,  designed  to  ohtniu 
the  condemnation  of  the  AugustinuH  by  the  French  clergy. 
The  .Tesuits,  therefore,  had  gained  ground  so  fur  that  the 
doctrines  of  AugUHtin  were  out  of  fashion,  though  few 
besides  lhenii!«tvett  ventured  to  reject  hisi  nominal  authority. 
It  is  certainly  clear  tliat  Janseniiis  offended  the  greater  part 
of  the  ohurcb.  But  he  had  some  powerful  advocates,  and 
especially  Antony  Arimtiki,  the  most  renowned  of  n  family 
long  conspicuouii  for  eloquence,  for  pietVi  and  for  opposition 
to  the  JesuitH,  lu  1649,  after  several  years  of  obscure  dis- 
pute, Cornet,  syndic  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  brought  forward  for  censure  seven  pro- 
positions, five  of  which  became  afterwards  so  famous,  wilJiout 
laying  tliat  they  were  found  in  tlie  work  of  Jansenius.  The 
taca\ty  condemned  them,  though  it  had  never  been  red(on«d 
favourable  to  the  Jesuits ;  a  presumption  that  tbey  were  at 
Jeast  expreswd  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  prevalent 
doctrine.  V'ot  Le  Clerc  declares  his  own  opinion  lliat  there 
may  be  some  ambiguity  in  the  style  of  the  first,  but  that  the 


■  AicrfcopioDihiiiary  of  Janienutn, 
takinit  It  lip  frum  Uu>  council  of  Trnit, 
rill  bt  ftiiind  in  the  fauHocuth  toUidb 
^cf  Ibt'  II)l>lialUquv  UniiwnaUtv  p.  IS9 — 
999. .  from  vl)Lch  Motlieim  hn  ilrri**!) 
IDO*l  of  ohM  «c  rc«l  in  kit  EmIviiu. 
tieal  Hittory.  And  ihc  lliitor]'  at  Pan 
BoTiI  WM  irnUrn  b]r  Kaclne  ID  fo  per. 
•picnou*  and  nnU  ■  altW,  ihM.  iWugh 
'wr  amj  liacfU;  think  oiih  Ulirrl  ihu  U 
fitaMt  him  •■  high  in  ptwc  wriii^  «* 


hi(  trapciiica  do  in  nnr,  it  cnlillu  bho 
lo  nnk  in  Ihc  llM  of  IhoM  vbo  li*ve 
■uccofdi-d  iu  bolti.  !•  in  iiM  ptolMliI*. 
lliHt  in  tajmu  wc-Eitft  of  Atlmlir  Iv  liiul 
|iorl  HuTkl  l>*fin«  hit  wfatt  Tlw  U*- 
tor;  nnd  llx  in^f  **"  **ln*>l  about 
thi  Bine  limp.  ItaiiDt,  It  It  rsltivr  re- 
Riukablc,  hnil  cntrivil  Iha  figid  igjintt 
Nicola  in  I66A.  diivHj  indMd  to  dWrnd 
Uicaliieal  npmtnlaiiimt.  but  aM  irith- 
<nit  nuDijr  —ttmam  •pom  Jmatakta. 
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other   four   are  decidedly  conformable  to  tlic  theology  of 
Au^usliri. 

18.  Tlii!  Jesuits  now  took  the  course  o(  calhng  iit  the 
authority  of  Home.  They  pressed  Innocent  X.  to  „,,„ 
rondeiuii  t)>e  five  pro|K»itionH,  wlitcb  v/vre  iiiaiti-  '""^ 
tained  by  wme  doctors  in  France.  It  is  not  the  ])olicy  of 
thitt  court  to  compromise  so  delicate  a  possession  a'*  infalli- 
bility by  bringing^  it  to  the  t(Wt  of  tbnt  personal  judgment, 
which  is  of  necessity  the  arbiter  of  each  man's  own  obe- 
dience. The  i)0|)e8  have,  in  fact,  rarely  taken  a  pait, 
independently  of  councits,  iu  tliese  school  debates.  The  bull 
of  Pius  v.,  a  man  too  zealous  by  eharacter  to  regard  pru- 
dunee,  in  which  hu  coudemntHl  iimny  tenet?!  of  Baiux,  had 
not,  nor  could  it  give  satisfaction  to  tltose  who  saw  witli  their 
own  eyes  that  it  swerved  from  the  Augnstinian  theory. 
Innocent  was,  at  first,  unwilling  to  uieddle  with  a  subject 
which,  as  he  owned  to  a  friend,  he  did  not  undei'st.ind.  But 
after  lieariug  »iO«)«  discussions,  he  grew  more  coiilitleiit  of 
his  knowledge,  which  he  ascribed,  as  in  dnty  bound,  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Gho-sl,  and  went  so  heartily  along 
with  die  Anti-Juiisci>i»t>^  diat  he  refused  to  hear  the  dcputiv^ 
of  the  other  party.  On  the  31st  of  May,  KiiiS,  he  oon< 
demned  iIh^  five  projKisitions,  four  as  en'oneoiis,  and  th^  fifth 
in  stronger  language;  deeluHng,  however,  not  in  the  bull, 
but  orally,  that  he  did  not  condemn  the  tenet  of  efticactous 
grace  (whidi  all  the  r><niitnica»s  hehl),  nor  the  dortrine  of 
Saint  Augustiii,  which  was,  und  ever  would  be,  tlmt  of  the 
church. 

1<).  The  Jan«enists  were  not  bold  enough  to  hint  that  they 
did  not  acknowledge  the  iiiriUliliility  of  the  popt>  in 
an  express  and  positive  declaration.     Even  if  they  out^  ui" 
had  done  so,  they  had  nu  evident  recognition  of  diis 
censure  of   the  five  prnpositionx  by  their  o*vn  church,  and 
might  drMut  its  being  so  generally  received  as  to  give  tt»e 
sancuon  which  no  (^tholic  can  withstand.    They  had  recourse, 
unfortunately,  to  «  subterfuge  which  put  them  in  the  wrong. 
They  admitted  tiiut  the  propositions  were  false,  but  denied 
that  they  oould  be  found  in  the  book  of  Janseuius.    Ilius  each 
party  rested  on  the  denial  of  a  matter  of  fact,  and  each  erro* 
neously,  according  at  least  to  tlie  judgment  of  die  most  learned 
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an<l  iinpartifti  Protestants.  Tli«  five  pronositioiis  express  the 
doctriiid  of  Aug^ustiii  liimei-tf ;  nut)  if  tlivy  ilo  this,  wi-  van 
hardly  doubt  thnt  they  express  that  of  Jai)eeiiiu)>.  In  a  short 
time  this  ground  of  evasion  was  taken  from  iheir  {>arty.  An 
assembly  of  French  prelates  in  the  firat  plate,  and  uflerwnrds 
Alexander  VI!.,  successor  of  Innocent  X.,  condemned  the 
propositions,  aa  in  Jaiisenius,  and  in  the  itense  intended  by 
Jansenius, 

S!(>.  The  Jattsenists  were  now  driven  to  tlte  wall  ;  the  Sor- 
*nd.n[wr-    boune  in   16J5,   in  consi-cjuence  of  some   proposi- 
•nuini.        jj^jjig  ^f  Aniauld,  expelle<l  him  from  die  theological 
faculty ;  a  formulary  was  drawn  up  to  be  sig-ned  by  the  clergy* 
coiKlcmiiiii^  lliu  propositions  of  Jansenius,  which  ^vas  linully 
established  in  U)<>1 ;  and  those  who  refunted,  even  nuns,  nnder- 
went  a  bfintssingperscculiou.     Thv  most  striking  instance  of 
tliis,  whicli  still  retains  an  historical  character,  was  the  disso- 
lution of  tile  famous  convent  of  Port-Uoyal,  over  which  An- 
geWca  Aniauld,  tii»ter  of  th«  gnmt  advocate  of  Jaitsenisni,  imd 
Tong  presided  vnlh  si^ial  reputation.     This  nunnery  was  at 
Paris,  having  been  removed  in  Ki-W-  from  an  ancient  Cister- 
ttan  convent  of  the  iuime  name,  about  six  leagues  distant,  and 
called  for  distinction  Port-Uoyal  de-S  Clianips.     To  this  now 
unfrequented  building  some  of  the  most  eminent  nien  repaired 
for  study,  whose  writings  being  anonjonously  published,  have 
been  usually  known  by  the  name  of  their  residence.    Arnnuld, 
Pascal,  Nicole,  Lancelot,  Dc  Sacy,  are  among  tlw  MetHsieuni 
de  Port-Koyal,  an  appellation  so  glorious  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    The  Janseiiists  now  took  n  distinction,  very  reason- 
able, as  it  seems,  in  its  nature,  between  t)ie  authority  wtiidi 
asserts  or  denies  a  proposition,  and  that  which  does  the  like 
as  to  a  fact.     They  refused  to  the  pope,  that  is,  in  ibis  in- 
stance, to  the  church,  the  latter  infallibility.    We  cannot  pro- 
s<rcutR  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  fartlier  ;  If  writings  of 
any  lilenu-y  im{>Drtauce  tmd  lieeii  produced  by  the  controversy, 
they  would  demand  our  attenuon  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  bi-*;n  the  case.     Tlie  controversy  between  Arnnuld  and 
Mntebrariche  may  perhaps  be  lui  exception.    'Ilie  latter,  carried 
forward  by  his  original  genius,  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
diKtriiies  of  llK^>lugy  as  with  medipliysical  problems,  in  his 
Traite  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace.     Ariiauld  animadverted 
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on  ihis  In  his  Reflexions  Pliilostmhiques  et  TlieoIogitjiiM. 
Malebraiirhe  R>|jlieH  in  I.<>ttn>s  <lii  Pt^ro  Matebmnclie  u  uii  du 
««  Amis.  Tilts  wiiB  pulilislied  in  1686,  nml  tlie  t-oiitroversy 
betiveen  sucb  eniint^nt  maKlen*  uf  abstruse  rt^asotiiog  bc-gaii  to 
excite  nIttMitioii.  MnlL>bra»c)i4>  stvms  to  have  retired  5rat 
from  the  fiifld.  His  antn^onist  had  great  Mdvaiiliigcs  iii  (he 
dispute,  accordirip^  to  rocvived  systt-nis  of  theology,  with  whicli 
1)0  vras  much  more  conversant,  and  perhaps  uii  the  whole  in 
the  philosophicnl  part  of  thi>  (jiiostion.  This  however  cmiuoc 
be  reckoned  entirely  n  Jniiseiiisttc  controversy,  though  it  in- 
volved those  )>erilnn!i  ditKeulties  which  had  rat9e<l  that  linnie.* 

yi.  The  credit  of  Ati^u»tin  was  now  as  much  shaken  in 
iW-  protestnnt,  as  in  the  catholic  regions  of  Europe. 
£piscopius  had  given  to  the  Remnristrant  party  a  AfminMa. 
repiitntiun  wliich  no  sect  su  inconsiderable  in  its  «c- 
parati'  character  had  ever  possessed.     The  Dntrh  Araiiuiana 
were  at  tio  (imp  numerous  ;  they  took  no  hold  of  the  people; 
tliey  had  few  churches,  and  though  not  persecuted  by  tlic  now 
lenient  policy  of  Holland,  were  still  unrler  the  ban  of  an  or- 
ihoilox  clcrjrj',  as  exclusive  and  bigottwl  as  before.    But  their 
writing's  circulated  over  Europe,  and  made  a  silent  impression 
on  (he  adverse  jKirty.     It  becjinie  less  usual  to  bring  forward 
tile  Atigustintau  h\-pothesis  in  prominent  or  unequi- 
vocal laitg^nage.    Conrccllesborn  at  Geneva,  and  the 
succcessor  of  Bpiseopius  iu  the  itemoustrant  congregntinti  at 
Amsterdam,  with  leas  i;enlus  than  his  pre*tecessor,  hail  per- 
haps a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclcsiastiml  nntitjuity. 
Uis  works  were  much  in  esteem  with  the  theologians  of  lliac 
way  of  thinking  j  but  they  have  not  fallen  in  my  way. 

'23.  Limlwrch,  great-nejiliew  of  Episcopius,  seems  more 
tlian  any  other  Arminian  divine  to  have  inherited 
his  mantle.  His  most  im{M>rtjmt  tvork  is  the  Tlieo- 
Iogi;i  Christt-ina,  coutniuiiig  a  system  of  divinity  and  morals, 
in  twveii  books  and  more  than  {>00  pages,  published  in  ItiSO. 
It  is  the  fullest  delineation  of  the  Arminian  scheme ;  but  as 
the  Arminianti  were  by  their  principle  free  imjuirers,  and  not, 
like  other  dturches,  bondsmen  of  symbolical  foruiuhiries,  no 
one  book  can  strictly  be  taken  as  their  representative.     Tlw 

■   All  amHint  of  iliit  tmitnmrtj  wiU  be  (band  M  length  IB  III*  aNoail  volvme 
of  ihc  Biblioilwi^iic  Udinnetlr. 
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leD«t9  of  Litnborcli  are,  in  tlie  majority  of  tlispatable  points, 
such  ns  impartial  men  hnve  ^eiicrutly  found  in  tlm  pi-imitive 
or  Ante-Nioene  fathers;  hut  in  some  he  probably  deviates 
from  them,  steering  far  atvay  from  all  that  the  I'rotestants  of 
the  Swiss  reform  had  abandooed  as  supenttitious  or  unin- 
telligible. 

23.  John  l,e  CIcrc  in  the  same  relationship  to  Conrcelles 
that  Limboreh  was  to  Kpiscopius,  and  like  iiim  trans- 

filanied  from  Geneva  to  the  more  liberal  air,  at  that 
If  United  Provinces,  ciniins  a  hifih  place  among  the 
Dutch  Arminians ;  for  though  he  did  not  maintain  their  cause 
either  in  svstemalic  or  polemical  writings,  ilia  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  still  more  his  excellent  and  cek-bnited 
reviews,  the  Hibliotheque»  Universelle,  Choisie,  and  Ancienne 
et  Modeme,  must  be  reckoned  a  perpetual  combat  on  that 
side.  These  journals  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
Europe,  and  deserved  to  enjoy  it.  Lu  Clerc  is  gi-nerally 
tuniperate,  judirious,  appeals  to  no  passion,  disphiys  n  very 
extensive,  though  not  pi-rliaps  a  very  deep  erudition,  lies  iu 
wait  for  the  weakness  and  temerity  of  those  he  reviews,  thus 
sometimes  gaining  the  advantage  over  more  learned  men  than 
hiiUHelf.  H«  would  have  been  a  perfect  mitHter  of  that  sort 
of  criticism,  then  newly  current  in  literatuie,  if  he  could  have 
repressdl  an  irritability  in  matters  perrannl  to  hiinstelf,  and  a 
di^ri«  of  prejudice  against  the  Uomlsh  writers,  or  f>erhnp8 
those  styled  orthodox  in  general,  which  sometimes  disturbs 
the  phlegmatic  steadiness  with  which  a  good  reviewer,  like  a 
practiseu  sportsman,  brings  down  hi;*  game.* 

^•i.  The  most  remarkable  progress  uuidu  by  the  Arminian 


•  BEitiop  Mcink  olHcriM  Ihol  Lc  CIcrc 

1IDiltri(«Ml  till!  pou-i-i  wliicli  timjr  Iw  l-I. 
cn&nl  Dtcr  lilccnlurc  by  ■  ivTicwet,' 
Life  or  Bcntlc]'.  p.  =09.  Tkii  nijij  b« 
Inicv  ffipiciull]'  »■  li<i  •rii  ncitly  Ibt  lint 
rf^Uvrrr,  *n(l  t-i-rlAiiilv  bvllcr  ih.iii  liin 

CMdKMien.  But  ifau  niank  i*  Tnl. 
iw*il  l>7  •  Mrautle  ■uimMlTcniaii  upon 
La  Cluie**  IfnanniM  <4  Omk  tnnns, 
ud  by  ih«  wiw  miilimi.  thai  "bj  im 
•bwluM  tyttmm  of  tvrior  tw  tiu^  blniMlf 
ado^  id  tlMrepulilio(>ri*U«n.~  Hit 
temm  k  alio  m  f»t  true,  lb«t  be  nciUin' 


undcmood  the  Gicdi  mttnt  «i  ■vll  ai 
Ucullujp  ■nil  i'unon,  ur  (lioiii  wlio  lui>« 
trixl  ia  lh«i(  tHpi^  nor  nippoud  th*t  all 
Ivuming  va*  (onccnlrtd  in  Uial  koonr- 
lodge,  M  «e  iccaicd  in  danger  of  mfpo^ 
ill]!  vriiltiii  my  nuimurj'.  *11iu  Ultct  i* 
nui  WATTdtil^il  Ijj  thd  i^rivni  cliJtr^cUr 
ut  Lo  Clerc'i  crilicurm.  which,  irtxra  k* 
iiai  Do  pcrfronal  quarriO,  it  template  and 
modcrsif.  [ipiitici  tnidui-lug  mm,  nor 
inipullug  tnoti>E>  :  tiiil  runx^uaaUy  lui- 
liko  cntiiii  pvriiHliril  I'ritirimi  at  *  litn 
dalb 
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thfiolrtgy  was  in  Kn^laml.  This  had  iiegun  under  James 
and  Ch«rli>s ;  btit  it  was  dieii  takt-n  up  in  coiijuDClion 
with  that  patristic  learninpi,  which  a<lonted  the  fourth  »«t^».i» 
and  lifth  centuries  as  the  standaru  of  orthodox 
fnilh.  Pertiaps  the  first  very  hold  and  uiiamhigimtis  attack 
on  the  Ciilvinii^lir  system  which  w«  shall  mcrilTon  came  from 
this  quarter.  This  was  in  nii  uuouynious  Latin  pamphlet, 
eutitled  Fur  Prn>deRtiiiatU!i,  published  in  Kill,  and  gt^ticrally 
ascribed  to  Sancroft,  at  that  time  a  young  man.  It  is  a 
dialogue  between  a  thief  under  sentenee  of  death  and  his 
attendant  rQini»ter,  wherein  the  former  insists  upon  hts  assur- 
ance of  heintr  predestinated  to  «dvntiun.  In  this  idea  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  siiBiciently  obvious  ;  but  (he  <)>al<^u(S 
is  Conducted  with  some  spirit  and  vivacity.  Every  position 
in  the  thief's  mouth  is  taken  from  eniineut  Calvinistic  writers, 
and  wluit  is  cliieDy  worth  notice,  is  that  Sancroft,  fur  the 
first  time,  )tas  ventured  to  arraifi^ti  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
Reformation;  not  only  Ciilvin,  Beza,  and  Ziiin-hius,  hut,  who 
had  been  hitherto  spared,  Luther  and  Zwingle.  It  tvas  in 
the  nature  of  a  manifesto  from  the  Anninian  party,  that  they 
would  not  defer  in  future  to  any  modern  authority.* 

'23.  '\'lie  loyal  Anglican  clergy,  sufti-ring  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  CTalvinistic  sectaries,  might  be  naturally 
expiTU-*)  to  cherish  lite  opposite  principle)*,  llicse  jj,';',',v 
are  manifest  in  the  sermons  of  Barrow,  ratlier  per- 
haps by  his  silence  than  his  tone,  and  more  explicitly  in  those 
of  South.  But  many  exception):  might  be  found  among 
leading  men,  such  as  Sandersoti  ;  while  in  an  ofiposite  quar* 
ter,  among  the  younger  generation  who  had  conformed  to 
the  time«,  aro»;  a  more  formidable  spirit  of  Arminianism, 
which  changed  the  fae«  of  the  HngliKh  church.  Hiis  was 
displayed  among  those  who,  just  almiit  the  epoch  of  the  He- 
storatiofi,  were  denominated  Latitude-men,  or  more  com- 
aiAuly  Latitudionrians,  trjiined  in  the  principles  of  Episcopiiia 
and  Chilli ng^vortb,  strongly  averse  to  every  compromise  with 
popery,  and  ihiia  disiinguiKhed  from  the  high  church  party, 
learned  rather  in  profane  philosopliy  than  in  tltc  fathers, 
more  full  of  Plato  antl  Plotinus  thau  Jerome  or  Chr)-soHtom, 


■  Tbt  Fur  Ptvilnltiulut  it  rrptlotod 
In  IVOjrIf *■  Life  <' SuicioA.   It  umucli 
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great  iDaintainers  of  nntural  religftoii,  nntl  of  the  elernn)  Inws 
of  morality,  not  very  solicitous  about  systems  of  orthoil()xy, 
811(1  limiting  very  coiistdfrabty  beyond  the  notions  of  former 
ages  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity.  Tliis  is  given 
tvt  a  £renera1  (-haracttir,  but  varyiujgf  In  the  degree  of  its  appli- 
cution  to  partieulitr  )»erMon«.  Burnet  ennmerates  as  the  etiief 
of  this  boiiy  of  men,  More,  Cudwortb,  ^Vhii-hcot,  Tillotson, 
Still iiigHeel ;  some,  esjiecially  the  lust,  more  tenacious  uf  the 
authority  of  the  fntliers  and  of  tiic  church  than  others,  but 
all  concurring  in  tlie  adoption  of  an  Arminian  theology." 
Tliis  became  so  predumiuaut  before  the  Revolution,  tlwt  fuw 
English  divines  of  eminence  remained,  who  so  much  as  en- 
deavourcit  to  steer  a  middle  course,  or  to  dissemble  their  re- 
nunciation of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  sanctioned  at  tlie 
sj'nod  uf  Don  by  the  delegates  of  their  church.  "  The  Tlieo- 
logicul  Institutions  of  Episcopius,"  says  a  coniem)>onir)' 
writer,  "  were  at  that  lime  (KlK.^)  generally  in  the  hands 
of  our  students  of  divinity  in  both  univeriulin>,  as  the  best 
system  of  divinity  that  had  appeared."  t  And  he  proareds 
afterwards:  "The  Itenion^trnnt  writers,  among  whom  theru 
were  men  of  excellent  lenming  and  parts,  had  now  acijuired 
a  con«ideraWe  reputation  in  our  miivertilies  by  llic  means  of 
some  great  men  among  us."  This  testimony  seems  irre- 
sistible; and  as  one  hundred  years  before  the  institutes  of 
Calvin  were  read  in  the  same  ac;tdemicHl  studies,  we  nmst 
own,  unless  Calvin  and  Kpiscopius  shall  be  maintaiiieii  to 
have  held  the  same  tenets,  that  Ikissuet  might  l)av«  added  a 
cttnpter  to  the  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches. 

!2t).  The  methwls  adopted  in  order  to  subvert  the  Augum 
tinian  theology  were  sometimes  direct,  by  explicit 
controversy,  or  by  an  opposite  train  of  scriptural 
interpreialitiii  in  regular  connuenUiries  ;  more  fre- 
quently pi-r)iaps  indirect,  by  inculcating  moral  duties,  and 
especially  by  magnifying  the  imv  of  nature.  Among  ilte 
first  class  tJic  Ilarmoniu  Apostolica  of  Bull  s«>em»  to  be 
reckoned  the  principal  work  of  this  period.     It  was  publislMMl 
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in  1669|  atiil  was  fiurci-ly  eiiDouuturt-d  at  first  not  merely  Uy 
tbe  presbyterinn  |>arty,  but  by  many  <>f  tbe  chiircb,  tbe  Lu> 
theran  (envts  as  u>  justilicntioii  by  faith  bving:  »till  <lci-itii>d 
orthodox.  Bull  ustiiblisiieH  aa  the  grouuilwotk  of  his  Iwr- 
tnony  Iketwet^ii  the  a|>ostb^  Paul  and  .laiii«R  on  a  Hubji>ct 
wbtire  ihfir  bttigiiagc  tippnroiitly  clashes  in  tfrnis,  that  we  are 
to  interpret  St.  Paul  by  St.  Jama*,  and  not  St.  James  by 
St.  Paul,  bvcaust:  tbe  latv^t  authority,  and  that  which  iiuiy  be 
presumed  to  Have  explains)  what  was  obscure  in  the  former, 
ought  to  prevail  • ;  a  rnlu  doubtless  applicable  in  many  eases, 
wlmtvver  it  may  be  in  tbi»,  It  at  least  turned  to  his  advan- 
tage ;  but  It  was  not  so  easy  for  biin  to  reeou(;ile  bis  opinionii 
with  those  of  tbe  reformers,  or  with  (he  Anglican  articles. 

27.  Tbe  Paraphrase  and  Anuotationa  of  Hammond  on 
tbe  New  Testament  give  a  different  colour  to  tbe 
Epistles  of  S[,  Paul  from  that  wbicb  they  tlispliiy  -tHHiv- 
m  the  hands  of  IWa  and  the  other  theologituift  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  And  the  name  of  Hammond  nlwn]  so 
high  with  ibc^  Anglican  clergy,  that  he  naturally  turned  tho 
tide  of  interpretation  his  on-n  way.  Tlie  writings  of  Fow- 
ler, WilkinH,  and  Whicbrot  ure  chielly  intended  to  exhibit 
tile  moral  lufltre  of  Cfiristianity,  and  to  magnify  the  im* 
portance  of  vlrtuons  life.  Wilhins  left  an  unlinisbed  work 
on  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Hehgioo.  Twelve 
chapters  only,  aljoiit  half  the  volume,  were  ready  for  the 
prvs«  at  his  death  ;  the  rest  was  compiled  by  TitlotiMa 
as  well  as  the  materials  left  by  the  author  would  allow  ;  and 
tbe  expressions  employed  lead  us  to  believe  that  much  wan 
due  to  tlie  editor.  The  latter's  prefaw  strongly  press»;s  tbe 
separate  obligulion  of  natural  religion,  U|K>u  which  both  the 
disciples  of  Hohlws,  and  many  of  tbe  less  learned  sectaries, 
were  at  Issue  with  hiui. 

iiS.  We  do  not  find  innch  of  importance  written  on  the 
Trinitarian  <;ontroversy  before  tlie  middle  of  the  KMiuiiiin 
Heveuteenih  century,  except  by  the  Sociniiins  them-  ^■''""'■ 
selves.  But  tbe  case  was  now  very  ditlerent.  'I'hougti  the 
Polisli  or  rather  German  Unitarians  did  not  produce  more 
distinguished  men  tlian  before,  they  came  more  forward  in 
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tlie  fieliJ  of  dispute  I^niilty  expelkd  from  Poland  in  1(>G0, 
tbcy  sought  rcftigc  in  more  learned  .ih  w«il  as  inon;  tolerant 
r^ions,  and  especially  in  the  genial  soil  of  religious  liberty, 
the  United  Provinces.  Lven  bere  diey  enjoyed  no  avowed 
toleration ;  but  tliu  press,  with  a  very  stiglit  cunceatnient  of 
place,  under  the  attractive  words  Kleutlieropolis,  Irenopolis, 
or  Freysiadi,  was  ready  to  serve  ilieni  with  its  natural  ira- 
partinlity.  Tliey  begun  to  make  ii  sliglit  progress  in  Unff- 
land ;  the  writings  of  Hiddle  were  such  as  eveu  Cronnvell, 
ihougli  liabituidiy  tolerant,  did  not  overlouk  ;  the  author  nn- 
dertvent  an  iiiiprisoumeut  both  at  that  time  and  after  the 
Ri'sturatiun.  In  general,  the  Unitarian  writers  preiterved  a 
disguise.  Milton's  treatiise,  not  long  since  brought  to  light, 
goes  on  the  Arian  hy])othc«iis,  ^vhic]J  had  j)robably  been 
counteniiuced  by  some  oth«rs.  It  became  cuuimon,  iu  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  English  divines  to  attack  th« 
Anti-Trinitai'ians  of  each  denomination. 

S9>  An  epoch  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  this  con- 
troversy by  the  famous  worli  of  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei 
Nicviue.  Thim  was  not  primarily  directed  against 
the  heterodox  party.  In  the  Dogmata  Theologica  of 
Pelavius,  published  in  lOH-,  that  learned  .IcAuit,  laboriously 
compiling  passages  from  the  fathers,  had  come  to  thv.  con- 
clusion that  most  of  those  before  the  Nicene  council  had 
seemed,  by  tl>eir  language,  to  run  into  niiirly  the  same  heresy 
as  tliat  which  ttie  council  had  eoudeninetl,  and  this  inference 
nppe^ircd  to  rest  on  a  long  seiie^  of  (|uotalions.  Tlie  Armi- 
nian  Courcelles,  and  even  the  Eugiiidi  philosoplier  Cudworth, 
the  tattei'  of  whom  was  as  little  suspected  of  an  heterodox 
leaning  us  PetaviuH  liirnself,  )iad  come  to  the  same  result} 
so  that  a  considerable  triumph  was  given  to  the  Ariaits,  in 
which  the  Socininiis,  perhaps  at  that  time  more  numerous, 
seem  to  liave  tliought  themselves  entitled  to  partake.  Itnll 
hod  therefore  to  contend  with  authorities  not  to  be  despised 
by  the  learned. 

30.  Tl>e  l)<'fensio  Fidei  Niceoa!  was  published  i»  ltiS5. 
It  did  not  want  answerers  in  Mnglsnd  ;  but  it  obtained  a  great 
reputation,  and  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  through 
the  influence  of  Ilossnet,  returnwJ  thanks  to  the  autlior.  It 
was  indeed  evident  that  Petaviuit,  though  he  had  eertjiinly 
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rurniml  liis  opinion  with  [wrfect  liotiestyt  was  prewiring  tJie 
way  for  an  inference,  that  if  the  primitive  fathers  could  be 
hetero<!iix  on  il  point  of  so  gri^at  itiugnitude,  wu  ttiii»t  liiok 
for  inraliibilily  nnt  in  them  iior  in  the  ditTusive  chiirch>  but  in 
^enernl  eounctis  prMiided  ovvr  by  the  pope,  or  uhimatdy  iii 
tlic  pope  himself.  This,  tltou^h  not  unsuitable  to  the  uo- 
tions  of  ftoitie  Jei^uits  was  (liaiiietrirally  opposite  to  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gnllican  churcli,  which  professed  to  repose  on  a 
peqietual  and  catholic  tradition. 

^1.  Notwitli^tandirp^  the  {>optdarily  of  this  defence  of  the 
Niccue  faith,  and  tiie  Teiirnitifir  it  displnvs,  the  au-  . 
taor  was  tar  Irom  enaing;  tne  controversvt  or  Irom  J^^*" 
$<atiiiirying  nil  his  readers.  It  was  ulh^eil  tlmt  he 
does  not  nieel  the  question  witli  which  he  ileals ;  that  the 
word  d»'^w»,',  being  almost  new  at  the  lime  of  the  coun- 
cil,  and  bein;;  o)>scure  am)  meta[>l>yHieul  in  itself,  required  a 
precipe  dehiiition  to  make  the  rciuter  tiee  hin  way  before  him, 
or  at  least  one  twtter  than  Bull  has  given,  which  the  adver- 
sary might  probably  adopt  without  much  scruple ;  that  tlie 
passages  adduced  from  the  fathers  are  ufu-n  iiisnHicient  for 
nis  purpose  ;  that  he  confounds  the  eteruni  essence  wiili  the 
eternal  personality  or  distinrtnei^s  of  the  I^os,  though  well 
aware,  of  course,  that  many  of  lh«  early  wriwrs  employed 
dilVerent  naniea  (ir^sSdi,'  and  T^afv^iwf)  for  these ;  and 
that  he  does  not  repel  some  of  the  passages  which  can  hardly 
bear  an  orthodox  interpretation.  It  was  urged,  moreover, 
tliat  his  own  hyj>iHiiet«i»i,  taken  altc^ether,  is  but  a  palliated 
Arianism  ;  that  by  insisting  for  more  than  one  liundreil  pages 
on  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  he  came 
clh»c  to  what  since  has  borne  titat  name,  though  it  might  not 
be  precisely  what  had  been  condemned  at  Nice,  and  could 
not  l>e  reconciled  with  the  Athaiia»iaii  creed,  except  by  such 
an  iuierpretatiou  of  the  hitter  its  is  ncitlier  probable,  nor  has 
been  reputed  orthodox. 

JJ^.  Among  the  theolt^cal  H-riters  of  tlie  Koman  elmrcb, 
and  ill  a  less  degree  among  l^rotestants,  tliere  has 
nlways  been  a  class  not  inconsideniblo  for  numbers  or 
for  influence,  generally  denomiaaU'd  mystics,  or,  when  tlieir 
language  has  been  more  unnu'asured,  euthutuusts  and  fanatics. 
These  may  he  distinguished  iuto  two  kinds,  though  it  must 
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ivadtly  he  iinclerstooil  that  they  may  often  ritii  mu<:li  into  one 
aiiotlivri  lliu  Unit  bi^ht-vinj^  that  ihc  soul,  Uy  iniuiediato  cuni- 
munion  with  iht!  Deity,  receivett  a  peculiar  illuinination  auil 
knowlwlge  of  trtitlts,  not  im^^ iiizubiL-  by  the  un(Iersliin<iiiig ; 
the  Kecond  less  solicitous  about  iutelleclual  titan  moral  light, 
uid  aiming  at  such  pure  coiitemplalion  of  tlw  attributes  of 
God,  and  such  an  inttumt«  pera-ptiou  of  spiritual  life  as  may 
end  iu  a  sort  of  absorption  into  the  divine  essence.  But  I 
ttlionid  not  probably  tiuve  alludud  to  any  writings  of  tliut  du- 
BCription,  if  the  two  most  conspicuous  tuininiiries  of  the 
^^^^  Freni-Ji  church,  Bd&suctimd  rcnelon,  l«id  not  clashed 
with  each  other  iu  that  famous  controversy  of  Quiet- 
ism, to  which  tim  eulhusiiLilic  writings  of  Madame  Guyoa 
gave  birlli.  The  '*  Miixiintfs  des  Saints"  of  I'enelon  J  have 
never  seen  ;  some  editions  of  his  entire  works,  n^  they  affect  to 
be,  do  nut  include  what  the  church  has  coiidi^mned;  aud  the 
original  book  has  probably  become  scarce.  Fcnelon  apjjears  to 
hare  been  treated  by  his  friend,  shall  we  call  him?  or  rival, 
with  remarkable  iiurslmc&s.  Bossuct  might  have  Mt  soma 
jealousy  at  ti>e  rapid  elevation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cuiiibray, 
but  we  need  nut  Imve  rit'ounH;  to  this  ;  tlm  rigour  of  orlho- 
doxy  in  a  temper  like  ins  will  account  for  all.  There  could 
be  litde  doubt  but  tltnt  many  saints  honoureil  by  iIhs  church 
had  uttered  things  »|uiie  as  strong  as  any  tliat  Fenelon's  work 
contained.  Itos^uet  however  surcet-dtnl  iu  obtaining  its  con- 
dcnmation  at  Rome.  Feiivlou  was  of  itie  second  class 
alwve  mentioned  among  the  mystics,  and  seems  to  have  hem 
absolutely  frev  from  such  pretences  to  illumiimtion  as  we  find 
iu  Bellmen  or  Barclay.  The  pure  disinterestiil  love  of  God 
tvu  the  main  spring  of  his  rK'ligiuits  theory,  'ilie  Divine 
CEeonumy  of  Puirct,  \iiH6,  and  lliu  writings  of  a  Geimau 
qui«tist,  8pener,  do  not  require  any  particular  mention.* 
S3.  This  later  period  of  the  seventeenth  cvntury  was 
■nuiked  bv  an  increaBins  boldness  in  religious  in- 
uh(i!i»c.  quiry ;  we  6nd  more  disregard  of  authority,  more 
>«>«■  disposition  to  question   received  teuels,  a  mure  sus- 

picious criticism,  both  as  to  the  genuineness  ,ind  the 
credibility  of  ancieut  writings,  u  mure  urdout  love  of  Irudi, 
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that  ift,  of  perceiving  and  understanding  what  i»  tr\w,  instead 
of  presuming  that  we  possoM  it  witiiout  any  umleriiliindtii^ 
Rt  nil.  Mnch  of  this  was  associated,  no  doubt,  with  ih« 
other  n-voluttons  in  litvrary  opinion  ;  with  the  ph))o«oi>h)-  of 
Bacon,  De5carte§,  Gaswndi,  HobtxiK,  B»y)<-,  nod  Lock«, 
with  the  spirit  which  a  slightly  learned,  yet  acule  generation 
of  men  nitlit-r  conversant  witli  tlie  world  than  with  Htirarie^, 
to  whom  the  appeal  in  nimlern  lan^ia^s  must  be  made,  »vas 
sure  to  breathe,  with  that  incessant  reference  to  proof  which 
thi'  physical  sciences  taught  mankind  to  demand.  Hence 
qiHitatioii»  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  (heologic.il  writtnga 
of  this  age ;  they  are  better  reduced  to  their  due  office  of 
testimony  as  to  fact,  sometimes  of  illustration  or  better  state- 
ment of  an  argument,  but  not  so  much  allt^ed  as  argument 
or  authority  in  themsD^lves.  Even  those  who  combated  on  the 
side  of  e>tl<ibli'«hed  doctrines  were  eunipvllexl  to  argue  more 
from  themselves,  test  tlte  public,  their  umpire,  should  re)ecl, 
with  an  opposite  prejudice,  what  liad  enslaved  the  prejudices 
of  their  fathers. 

St.  It  is  well  known  that  a  disbelief  in  Christianity  be- 
come very  frequent  about  this  time.  Sevemt  books 
more  or  less  np])ear  to  indicate  this  spirit,  but  the  »^<"" 
charge  has  often  birn  made  with  no  siiflicieiit  ri«- 
son.  Of  Hobbes  enough  has  been  nln-adv  said,  and  Spi> 
nosa's  place  as  a  metaphysician  will  be  in  the  next  chapter. 
His  Tractatus  Theolofjico-Politieus,  publi-shed  anonymously 
at  Anisterd:mi,  with  the  false  date  of  Hamburg,  in  lfi70, 
cuaiaius  many  obiMrrations  on  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
thoui;h  tliey  do  not  really  nlfeet  its  general  auttH'ntieitv  and 
truili,  clashed  with  the  commonty.ri'ceived  opinion  uf  its  ab- 
solute inspirution.  Some  of  these  remarks  were,  if  not 
horri)\ve4l,  at  least  repeated  in  n  book  of  more  ci'ltbriiy, 
S;ntiinentt  de  quelques  Tht'-ologiens  d'Hollande  »ur  I'lli^toire 
Critique  du  Pcre  -Simon,  lliis  work  is  written  by  Le  Cler»^ 
but  it  has  been  doubli'il  whether  he  is  the  aulhor  of  those 
acute,  hut  hanly.  qui^stions  on  tlie  inspirution  of  Scripture 
which  it  contains.  'I'hey  must  however  be  presumnl  to  co- 
incide for  the  most  part  with  his  own  opinion  ;  but  he  has 
afterwards  dei^ured  his  dissent  from  the  hypothesis  contained 
in  these  volumes,  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  tlic  Fen< 
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Inteiiph.  The  Arrlireologia  Philosojihica  of  Thomns  Buraot 
in  itiu>r)c1etl  to  dispute  the  literal  history  of  tlie  creation  and 
fall.  But  fvw  will  pretend  that  dthvr  Li:  Clurc  or  Bunict 
were  disbelievers  in  Kevelation, 

33.  Among  those  who  tsuHtalned  th«  truth  of  Chmtiaoity 
by  arguineut  rather  than  nutlioritV)  the  6rst  phtce 
hoth  in  order  of  time  and  of  excellence  la  due  to 
Ptocal,  though  ht!t  Thuughlit  were  not  published  till  I67O, 
some  yeara  after  his  death,  and,  in  the  first  edition,  not  with- 
out suppressions.  Tbi>y  have  been  suppit^ed  to  Ir-  frngnients 
of  a  more  systematic  work  that  he  had  planned,  or  |>L>riiap!t 
only  reflections  committed  to  paper,  witJi  no  design  of  pub. 
liration  in  tlidr  ;ictual  form.  But,  n;^  is  geiiorally  the  cjise 
with  works  of  genius,  we  do  not  easily  persuade  ountelves  lliat 
tlipy  could  hnv«  been  improved  by  any  sudi  alteradon  as 
would  have  destroyed  their  type.  "Hiey  are  at  jiresent  bound 
tc^^ether  by  a  real  coherence  ihrongh  ibe  predominant  cha- 
racter of  the  reasonings  and  scntiincntSi  and  give  ua  every 
thing  that  we  could  desire  in  a  more  regular  treatise  without 
the  tedious  verb^fsily  which  regularity  is  apt  to  produce.  'lite 
style  is  not  so  imlished  iu>  lu  tliu  Provincial  Letters,  and  the 
sentences  are  sometimes  ill  constructed  and  ellipticiil.  Piia- 
aages  almost  Iranscribed  from  Montaigne  have  been  published 
by  careless  editors  as  i'ascal's. 

.^.  But  the  Thoughts  of  E^iscal  arc  to  be  ranked,  as  a 
monument  of  his  genius,  above  the  Provincial  letters,  though 
some  have  a.<»serted  the  contrary.  They  bum  with  an  intense 
light  i  cundenMHl  in  expression,  sublime,  energetic,  rapid, 
they  hurry  away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely  able  or  willing 
to  disiiugnii^h  the  sophisms  from  tlic  truth  which  they  con- 
tain. For  tbnt  many  of  them  arc  incamblc  of  bearing  »  calm 
scrutiny  is  very  manifest  to  those  who  apply  such  a  test. 
The  notes  of  Voltaire,  though  al«Tiys  intended  to  detract,  are 
sometimes  unanswerable  ;  but  the  splendour  of  Pascal's  elo- 
quence absolutely  annihilates,  in  effect  on  the  general  reader, 
even  this  antagonist. 

SJ.  Pascal  had  probably  not  read  very  largely,  which  has 
given  an  ampler  sweep  to  his  genius,  Kxcept  the  Bible  and 
the  writings  of  .\ugUHtin,  the  hook  (hat  seems  most  to  hnve 
attna-ted  him  was  tl>c  J>say»  of  Montaigi>e.     Yet  »u  men 
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codIiI  b«  more  unlike  in  persona]  dispositions  and  in  tlie  cast 
of  their  intellect.     But  Pascal,  though  abhorring'  the  reli- 
fnoua  and  moral  care)i^88n«s8  nf  Montaigne,  fixind  iiuicli  that 
fell  iti  ivitli  hit!  own  n-flt-ctioiiti  in   thu  coiilciopt  of  human 
opinions,  t)ie  perpetual  humblinji:  of  human  reason,  which 
runs  througli  ihir  hold  and  original  work  of  his  predwessor. 
He  quotes  no  book  so  frL-qiii-ntly ;  and  indw-d,  except  Kpic- 
tettis,  and  once  or   twice   Desrartss,   he  hardly  quotes  any 
otIuT  at  all.      Pascal  wits  tou  aonte  a  gcomctvr,  and  too  sin- 
cere a  lover  of  truth  to  countenance  tlie  sopltisma  of  mere 
^Pyrrhonism  ;  but  like  niany  theological  writers,  in  exaltiug 
'  faith  he  does  nut  always  give  reason  her  value,  and  furnishra 
weapons  which  t]ie  sceptic  might  employ  against  himself.     It 
has  been  miid  that  )>b  deniua  the  validity  of  the   proofs  of 
natural   religion.     This   seems   to  be   io  some  measure  an 
error,   founded  on  mislnldng  the  objections  he  puts  in  tli« 
mouths  of  unbelievers  for  his  own.     But  it  must,  I  think,  be 
admittiHl  that  his  arguments  for  the  being  of  a  God  arc  too 
often  a  tuiiori,  that  it  is  the  safer  sidu  to  Cike. 
y     38.  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  on  miracles  abound  in  proofs 
'ef  his  ncutene«8  and  originality ;  an  originality  much  more 
Mriking  when  wo  recolle<;l  that  the  subject  Itad  not  bn(>n  dts< 
cussed  aii  it  has  tuiiice,   but  with  an   intermixture  of  some 
Wfdiistical  and  questionable  positions.     Sevend  of  ttteni  have 
B  secret  reference  to  tJie  famous  cure  of  his  niece,  Mademoi- 
s^'IIe  Pcrier,  by  tlie  holy  thorn.     Rut  he  is  embarrassed  \vith 
the  diflicult  (|uestio»  whether  miraculous  events  are  sure  tests 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  support,  and  is  not  wholly  con- 
sistent in  his  rensoning,  or  saiiisfnctory  in  his  distinctions,     i 
am  unalile  to  pronounce  whether  I'nscal's  other  observations 
on  the  rntiuual  proofs  of  Otristianity  are  as  original  as  they 
'  are  fre<pieutly  ingenious  and  powerful. 

F  ^J).  ilut  tito  IrAding  piiiK'iple  of  Pascal's  theolt^y,  that 
from  which  he  deduces  tlie  necessary  irmh  of  Ite\-clation,  is 
the  fallen  nature  of  mankind ;  dwelling  less  upon  scriptural 
proofs,  which  he  takes  for  gnmted,  than  on  t]ie  evidence 
which  he  supposes  man  himself  to  supply.  Nothing,  how> 
ever,  can  he  more  diKsimilar  than  his  beautiful  visions  to  the 
vulgar  Calvinism  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  sordid,  grovel- 
ling, degraded  Caliban  of  that  school,  but  the  rained  arcb- 
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nngi'l  tlmt  he  dcilc^ts  to  {taint.  Alan  is  so  great,  that  liia 
greatness  is  manilVst,  even  in  his  knowledge  of  hia  own 
uiiscry.  A  trcu  <!oe8  nut  knuvv  itsvlf  to  bv  ini»fnil)te.  It  is 
true  that  to  know  we  are  miserable  is  misery  ;  but  stitl  it  is 
gi'Kitni^s  to  know  it.  All  hi*  misery  proves  hi^  ijreatness ; 
it  is  the  misery  of  u  gr«it  lord,  of  a  king,  dispossessed  of 
th«'ir  Divii.  Man  in  the  feehWt  branch  of  italure,  but  it  is  a 
brand]  lliiit  thinks.  He  re4|tiires  nut  the  universe  to  crush 
him.  He  maybe  killed  hy  a  vapour,  by  a  drop  of  water. 
Hut  if  the  whole  nuivoritt^  should  crusli  liini,  he  would  be 
nobler  llum  tlmt  which  causes  his  death,  because  he  knows 
tiiRt  he  is  dying,  and  the  universe  would  not  know  its  powta* 
over  him.  This  '\n  very  evidvutly  sophislieal  and  deehvnta- 
tory  ;  hut  it  is  the  sophistry  of  a  hue  imagination.  It  would 
l»e  easy,  however,  to  find  belter  passages.  The  dominant 
idea  recurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Pascal.  His  melaiiciioly 
geuius  plavs  in  wild  and  rapid  Hashes,  like  lightning  round 
the  seathed  oak,  about  the  fallen  greatness  of  man.  He  per> 
reives  every  characteristic  quality  of  his  nature  under  these 
conditions.  They  are  the  solution  of  every  prohlem,  the 
cleariug  up  of  every  inconsistency  that  perplexes  us.  "  Man." 
he  says  very  finely,  "  has  a  secret  instinct  thai  leads  him  to 
seek  diversion  and  employment  from  without ;  which  springs 
from  the  sense  of  his  continual  misery.  And  he  has  another 
secret  instinct,  remaining  from  the  grealnetai  of  his  originid 
nature,  which  teaches  hint  that  liappiness  can  only  exist  in 
repose.  And  from  these  two  coiilrary  instincts  there  arises 
in  hiui  an  ubscure  propensity,  concealed  in  his  sou),  whicJi 
prompts  him  to  seek  repose  through  agitation,  and  even  to 
fancy  thnt  the  eonteiitment  he  does  not  enjoy  will  be  found, 
if  by  struggling  yet  a  little  loiiger  he  can  open  a  door  to 
rest."* 

■W,  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  any  one  would  think 
the  worse  of  human  nature  or  of  himself  by  reading  ihesc 
magnificent  lamentiitiona  of  Pascal.  He  adorns  and  en- 
nohles  the  degeneracy  that  he  exaggerates.  I'lie  ruined 
nque<Iuct,  the  broken  eoluum,  the  desolated  city,  suggest  no 
ideas   but  of  dignity  and  reverence.      No  one  is   ashamed 
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of  A  niiiHTy  which  bvars  witness  to  hix  gramlvur.  U 
we  Eiliould  pursUAdfi  a  Inbourer  lliat  the  ))lood  of  princes 
flows  hi  his  wins,  wv  might  spuil  hitt  contnitiiicDt  with  tlw 
only  lot  he  hns  ilrau-u,  but  scarcely  kill  in  hitn  the  seeds  of 
prioe. 

■H.  Pascal,  hkf  many  others  who  hav«  dwelt  on  this 
nllvgcd  degeneracy  of  ntnnkind,  seems  never  to  have  dis- 
entangled hin  iniud  from  the  notion,  lluit  what  we  call  human 
natmv  ho-s  not  merely  an  arbitrary  and  grammatirnl,  but  an 
inlrinstc  ubji>ctive  reality.  The  comnton  and  convenient 
forms  of  language,  tlie  analogies  of  sensible  things,  which 
t)ie  imagination  n-ndily  supplies,  conspire  to  delude  ns  into 
thia  fallacy.  Vet  though  each  man  is  iwm  with  certain 
powers  and  dispositions  which  constitute  his  own  nature,  and 
the  resemblniice  of  these  in  all  his  Fellows  prmluces  a  genera) 
i<Lea,  or  a  collective  appellalion,  whichever  we  may  prefer  to 
sny,  called  the  nature  of  man,  few  would  in  this  ikge  p:^pli- 
citly  contetid  for  the  existence  of  this  as  a  substance  capable  of 
qualities,  and  those  qualities  variable,  or  subject  to  niuMtton, 
The  corruption  of  human  nature  is  tlierefore  a  phrase  which 
may  convey  an  intelligible  meaning,  if  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  merely  analogical  aixi  inexact,  but  will  mislead  those  who 
do  not  keep  this  in  mind.  Man's  nature,  as  it  now  is,  that 
which  (.-ach  man  .ind  all  men  possess,  is  the  immediate  work- 
manship of  Ciod,  as  much  as  at  his  creation ;  uor  is  any 
other  hypotliesis  consiittcnt  with  theism. 

4^.  This  notion  of  a  real  universal  in  human  nature,  pre- 
sents to  us  iu  an  exaggerated  light  thoM?  anomalies  from  which 
writers  of  Pascal's  school  are  apt  to  infer  Mmie  vast  change 
in  our  original  constitution.  Exaggerated,  I  say,  for  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  we  frequently  perceive  n  sort  of  inco- 
herence, as  it  ;ip|R-ars  at  lenst  to  our  defective  virion,  iu  the 
same  individual  ;  and,  like  threads  of  vitrious  hues  shot 
through  one  web,  ihe  love  of  vice  and  of  virtue,  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  heart,  are  wonderfullv  blended  in  self- 
oontradiciory  and  self-destroying  conjunclton.  But  even  if 
we  should  tail  altogether  in  solving  the  very  first  steps  of 
this  problem,  there  is  no  course  lor  a  rcasunalile  heing, 
except  to  iu;knowledge  the  liniitntions  of  hia  own  faculties; 
and  it  seems  rathei-  uDwarrantabh,  on  tlie  credit  of  this 
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humble  conressioii,  tliat  we  do  not  (.-ompn-lieiiH  the  deptlis  of 
what  has  been  withheld  from  ua,  to  Hubstitute  iwmi'thing 
far  more  iitconipreheiisihltt  and  rvvo^tinj;:  to  our  moral  and 
rational  tnpacilies  in  its  \t\ace.  "What,"  says  Pusfal,  '-can 
bo  tiior«  rontrary  to  the  rules  of  our  wretchc*!  justice,  than 
to  daum  vtvrtmlly  au  iiifaut  incnpiable  of  volition,  for  an 
ofienc«  wherein  \w  seems  to  have  liad  no  share,  and  which 
WM  cominilled  six  thousand  years  before  iiu  was  born  ? 
Certainly,  nothing'  shocks  ua  mure  rudely  than  this  doctrinv; 
rihI  yet,  witltout  lliis  mystery,  the  most  in^-omnrchensible  of 
al),  we  are  incumpre)i«t)sib1i!  to  ourselves.  .Vlaii  is  more 
inconceivable  without  this  mptery,  than  the  mystery  is  in- 
conceivable to  man." 

1.'}.  It  might  be  wandering  from  the  proper  sabiect  of 
these  volumes,  if  we  wen:  to  pnuite,  even  shortly,  to  inquire 
whether,  while  the  creation  of  a  world  so  full  of  evil  must 
ever  remain  the  moat  inscrutable  of  mysteries,  we  might  not 
be  led  some  way  iu  tracing  the  connexion  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical evil  in  mankind  tvith  his  place  ir.  that  creation ;  and 
especially,  whether  the  law  of  continuity,  whici)  it  has  not 
pleased  his  Maker  to  break  with  respect  to  his  bodily  struc- 
ture, and  which  binds  that,  in  the  unity  of  one  gn-at  type,  to 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  by  the  common  conditions  of 
nourishment,  reproduction,  and  self-defence,  has  not  rendered 
necessary  both  tin;  physical  appetites  and  the  propensities 
which  terminate  in  self;  whether,  agaiu,  the  superior  endow- 
ments of  his  intellectual  nature,  his  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion,  and  of  those  <itsinteresteil  utlections  which,  if  not 
exclusively,  lie  far  more  intensely  possesses  than  any  inferior 
being;  above  all,  the  gifts  of  con»«'Ience,  and  a  cnpaclly  to 
know  Ood,  might  not  lie  expected,  even  beforehand,  by  their 
conflict  with  liiv  animal  passions,  to  produce  some  miriial 
inconsistencies,  some  anomalies  at  least,  which  he  could  not 
liimi<elf  explain,  in  so  con>pound  a  being.  Every  link  in  the. 
long  chain  of  creation  does  not  pass  by  easy  transition  into 
the  next.  There  are  necessary  chasms,  and,  as  it  were, 
leaps,  from  one  creature  tu  another,  which,  'hough  nut 
exceptions  to  the  law  of  <;ontinuity,  are  accommochitions  of  it 
to  a  new  scries  of  being.  If  man  was  made  in  tlie  image  of 
CimI,  he  was  also  made  in  the  image  of  an  ajte.     'I'lie  frame- 
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work  of  the  Imdy  of  him  who  has  weighed  the  stArs,  and 
ninde  thv  lightiiiug  his  slave,  approaches  to  ttiat  of  a  speech' 
less  Iirute,  who  wander!)  in  the  fon-st**  of  Sumatra.  Thus 
standing  on  (i)c  frontii-r  land  bt-twcL'n  uninml  and  nngelic 
natures,  what  wonder  that  hn  should  partake  of  hoth  I  But 
these  are  things  which  it  it  difficult  to  loucli ;  nor  would 
they  have  been  here  intru4luced,  hut  iu  order  to  weaken  the 
force  of  positions  »o  contidently  asserted  l>y  many,  aud  so 
eloquently  hy  Pascal. 

'Iri.  Amoufi:  the  works  immeiliately  designed  to  coiilinii 
th«  truth  of  Christiamtv,  n  certain  reputation  was  . 
■equired,  tnrongh  the  kdowq  erudition  oi  its  author,  ^f*^ 
by  the  Demonstmlio  Kvangeliea  of  Iluet,  Bishop  of 
Avrandies.  This  is  paraded  with  definitions,  uxiomis,  and 
propositions,  in  order  to  challenge  the  name  it  assumes.  But 
the  axioms,  upon  whidi  so  much  is  to  re«t,  arc  often  4)UL'«tion- 
able  or  equivocal;  as,  for  instance:  Omnis  prophetia  est  verax, 
qunpnedixit  res  eveiitu  deinde  cumpletas, -^equivocal  in  the 
vord  verax.  Huet  also  confirms  his  axioms  by  argument, 
which  sImjws  that  tltey  are  not  truly  such.  The  whole  book  is 
full  of  learning;  hut  he  freqiHsntly  Iwtes  sight  of  the  |>oiuts 
he  wouhl  prove,  and  his  quotations  fall  beside  the  mark.  \et 
he  has  fumiithed  much  to  others,  and  pos>(ihly  no  ejiriier  work 
on  tlio  same  subject  is  so  elaborate  and  compreheniiivu.  Tlie 
next  place,  if  not  a  higliex  one,  miglit  he  given  to  the  treatise  of 
LAbbiidie,  a  French  refugee,  published  in  I0K4.  His  couniry- 
[nien  bestow  on  it  the  highest  eulogies,  but  it  was  never  so  well, 
known  in  England,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten.  Tlw  oral 
conferences  of  Limborch  with  Orobio,  a  .low  of  considenihle 
learning  aiul  ability,  on  the  prophecit's  relating  to  the  iMe-7it.i;ih, 
Were  reduced  into  writing  and  published ;  iliey  are  still  tn 
some  request.  No  book  of  this  period,  among  many  that 
were  written,  roAcbed  so  high  a  reputation  in  England  as 
[Leialie'a  Short  Metliod  with  tlio  Deists,  published  in  iGpi ; 
[jti  which  he  has  started  an  ai^unient,  pursued  with  more 
I  critical  aimlysis  by  others  on  (lie  peculiarly  distinctive  marks 
I  of  credibility  that  pertain  to  the  scriptural  miracles.  The 
authenticity  of  this  little  treatise  has  been  idly  questioned  on 
the  Continent,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  a  translation  of 
it  has  been  published  iu  a  posthumous  editicHi  (173^)  of  the 
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wor1(s  or  S»int  Heal,  who  died  in  Kif)^.  But  gwstliuinous 
editions  are  nt-vtrr  diM;ii)fd  of  ^uniciviit  nulliority  lo  i^slitlilish 
a  literary  title  ogniitst  possL-ssioii  ;  and  Prosper  Marvluiiid 
inronris  u»  that  si^veral  oilier  Irn<-L'',  in  this  ^tlitinn  of  ^ttit 
Itt^),  nre  erroDi-ously  Hscrilted  to  liiiii.  Tliv  inti-rrial  vvidvticic 
that  th«  Short  Method  nas  written  bv  a  Protestant  should  be 
coDcIusivii." 

to.  I'^ery  ciiange  in  public  opinion  which  tliis  period  wit- 
ntnwud,  confirnuHl  the  pniiciplvs  of  religious  tolcm- 

ProfiwtPf  1111  "^      ■      "^i  1-  I-      I 

toiCT4oi  tion,  tliat  had  taken  root  m  the  wirlior  uart  ol  the 
century  ;  tJ;e  progress  ot  a  larger  and  more  catholic 
theolojiry,  the  weiikeDing  of  bigotry  in  the  minds  of  laymen, 
and  the  conRc<)nent  disregard  of  ecclesiastlral  clamour,  not 
only  In  Enghind  mid  Holland,  but  to  a  considcraMu  extent  in 
France ;  we  ini^'ht  even  add,  ihc  violent  proceedinjjs  of  the 
last  government  in  ih«  revocation  of  tlie  edict  of  Nantes  and 
the  cruelties  which  attended  it,  Louis  XIV.,  at  a  time  when 
mankind  were  beginning  to  renounce  the  very  theory  of  per- 
secution, renewed  the  ancient  i?noritiJlit*s  of  its  practice,  and 
thus  unconsciously  gave  the  aid  of  moral  sympathy  and  in- 
dignation to  the  adverse  argunu-nl.  'Pie  prot^'stani  refogees 
of  I''ranc4>,  scattered  among  their  brethren,  brought  home  to 
all  minds  tlie  great  question  of  free  conscience  ;  not  with 
tile  stupid  and  impudent  liniitaiiuii  which  even  Protestnnta 
had  sonu-tirnes  employed,  that  truth  indeed  might  not  be 
restraiae^l,  but  that  error  might ;  a  broader  futmdation  was 
laid  by  the  great  advocates  of  toleration  in  tins  period,  Uayli>, 


I^iii.  uis  (Vl  ouvrifTv,  igui  I'ww  pour 
cf  f|iill  trjiil  ^niicuijiii  A^lf  DonlAhl^ 
I.C  l>«rUur  Glaigh  [nii]  a  fall  d*  jcniHli 
cllbtu  p«ar  pr»at<r  iju'il  nppoitmui  i*i 
Lnlle.  qiMuu'U  (Ai  pulilii  iMrmi  l« 
oumC**  ^  I'Alilic  dv  tiiiitt  Hul,  iitiiil 
•n  IllSd;  Ii  »  iiiclanrluilf  Ui  xv  il'i> 
p«ll)r  >T>nit  of  ca^it  asajnit  an  Engli«li 
vril«r  in  u  icqtrcublv  ■  vxuk  ai  llic 
Bi(i|[TS|iliH;  L'liiimdlr.  No  j-nmA  ijtbrn 
ctftild  Ikt  rt^uirvd  rmiTi  Dr.  (iUifEi>r  ntif 
oiiv  cW,  <a  pirvt  iliai  a  book  wb(  '•rilUn 
hy  Lcilict  vltich  biiri.'  hit  TiAmo,  whlfh 
<m  uldrcMBii  til  nil  KiiRltih  peer,  Bnil 
liad  ^av  Uiri>Li^h  iiuiiiy  r<Llifi(it;  tfhrn 
iLivTv  U  liirrntly  no  vlaiinmit  in  thv  dtlitT 
■ittiij  [bi  ■  p«tbumou>  crjiiion,  (orlyytm 


aAcr  llie  ■uppUTcd  anthoT'idcaUi,  viihoM 
■ItBiilIan.  it  no  Uuriurf  i-Tiili-nce  iit  all, 
nvn  wliiT*  titv  book  »  ]rtiblt«fi(Ml  fur  tW 
linl  timr.  iniHh  Int  wlicrc  it  Iih  ■  known 
riiitttt  a*  llii'  piWiiclJoD  of  a  cvilain  bik 
ihor.  'Diii  11  Ml  manHiv  to  taj  on* 
■A  ho  luu  Ihv  uliglilnt  lindun  cJ  cf  iliol 
jrutcTiii'iii,  iliai  »v  nivl  nui  urcv  Ihc 
I'iit|»bl('  iuipmlialiilUy  of  BctiUn^  to 
Stial  Itnil,  ■  ItomiUi  octUiuuiir,  an  m< 
KUinmi  which  (uim  pvruli>r)]r  on  llir 
ditlljii-lioo  Wtvfi^L  thv  ACtipliiral  mcr«< 
dn  111(1  iliow  ilU'iinl  ug-on  inlViiur  ni- 
dcncv.  I  have  Iq>i,  or  nuvr^  mdcW,  tho 
rcdnmcc  10  PnMpCT  MAii-liunil:  Iwl  iha 
p«ua^  hUI  br  lounil  lu  Iiit  lliclinnnaira 
Hi><OTii|ua,  *liiah  ronlaiu  a  full  article 
on  Saint  Rtal. 
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Liniboreh,  and  Locke,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  Taylor  aiid 
Episcopius." 

■Hi.  Baylc>  iu  IGS(i,  tt'hile  yel  the  siiiurt  of  his  bunistu 
ment  was  keenly  fvlt,  published  his  Philosophical  b„),.-,pm. 
Commi-ntary  oii  the  text  in  Scripture,  *'  Compel  'l^^^. 
thtfin  to  come  in  ; "  a  text  which  some  of  the  advo-  ""'" 
catcs  of  perseriitioii  wcru  accustomi-d  to  prodiicv.  He  gives 
in  the  first  part  nine  reasons  against  this  literal  meaninfr, 
among  which  none  are  philological.  In  the  seconil  part  hi; 
replies  Iw  various  objections.  This  work  of  Bayle  iloi-s  not 
M-eni  to  mu  as  subtle  and  logical  as  he  was  wont  to  be,  not- 
withstanding the  formal  syllogisms  with  which  he  commences 
each  of  his  ohapterit.  His  urgument  against  compuUory 
conversions,  which  the  absurd  inter|)retation  of  the  text  by 
his  adversaries  cfquirwl,  is  indei-d  irresistible;  but  this  is  far 
from  Kutlicicntly  establishing  the  right  of  toleration  itself. 
It  appears  not  very  difficult  for  a  skilful  sophist,  and  none 
vfta  more  so  than  Dayle  himself,  to  have  met  some  of  his 
reasoning  with  a  specious  reply.  The  sceptical  argument  of 
Taylor,  that  we  can  rarely  be  sure  of  knowing  the  truth  our- 
selves, and  consequently  of  condemning  in  others  witat  is 
error,  Iw  touches  but  slightly ;  nor  does  be  dwell  on  the 
political  advantages  which  experience  has  ahonn  a  full  toler- 
ation to  possess.  In  the  third  part  of  the  Philosophical 
Coniiuentar^-,  he  refutes  the  apology  of  Augustin  for  perse- 
cution ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  published  a  supple- 
ment answering  a  book  of  .lurieii,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
mean  time. 

47.  Locke  published  niionymously  his  Letter  on  Toler- 
ation in  1080.    The  season  was  propitious  ;  a  h^al 
tolerance  of  public  worship  had  first  been  granted   <.«»*«« 
to  tne  di8S4>iiters  after  the  Kuvoluiiun,  hmiteil  iiiui^tl 
to  Budl  as  held  most  of  tiie  doctrines  of  the  clinrch,  but  pr4V 
paring   the  nation   for   a   more   extensive  application  of  its 
spirit.     In  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Taylor  had  chiefly 


■  Tlie  Dul(h  cttrmti  anil  ■  Francli 
niiobler  In  UoIIbkI,  Jur'ma,  of  gnal 
pobuninl  ftwn  in  Im  d*jr,  iteugh  doit 
tWimttj  tDovn  b*  mciat  of  b»  ^ipiu- 
liv*.  Bcjic  and  Le  Cla«,  tiranuouijy 
rcMilcd  bMh  tiM  ltiro*7  of  ftn«ral  loUr- 
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■liun,  will  Ihr  modrruo  or  llbcnl  prla- 
tfijilv*  JTi  r*lij;ion  which  Wtftu  cuimipcuJ 
villi  11.  \*  C'ltn:  (uiHid  hit,  lifr  In 
Hgliliii):  (hit  lisltlv.  Bill  nanir  aniulw 
in   (lio    Bibiiotbwjuc  VniTdKlll    nlat« 
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in  view  to  deduce  the  justice  of  lolcRiting  a  diversity  in  re- 
ligion, from  the  difficulty  o(  knowiug  the  truth.  He  is  uot 
very  conusteiit  as  to  thv  |>olitica]  question,  and  limits  too 
narrowly  the  jiroviuix-  of  tolcrublc  opinions.  Locke  goes 
more  ex])r«s<ily  to  the  rig-ht  of  the  civil  magistrate,  not  otnit- 
Uug,  but  dwelling  \cm  forcibly  on  iIh;  chief  ai^unients  of  his 
predecessor.  His  own  theory  of  government  came  to  his 
aid.  Tlie  clergy  in  general,  and  perlmpit  Taylor  himself,  had 
derived  the  mngi&tratv's  jurisdiction  from  jiaternal  jpovrer. 
And  as  they  apjMirently  assumed  this  power  to  extend  over 
adult  children,  it  wns  natural  to  give  those  who  succeeded  to  it 
in  pcJilical  comniunities  a  large  sway  over  the  moral  and  rvli* 
ffioas  behaviour  of  stdijects.  Locke,  adopting  the  opposite 
Uieory  of  com|uiirt,  dt.-t)ues  the  ecHiimonwirallh  to  be  a  society 
of  men  constituted  only  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and 
advancing  their  own  civil  interi-*t3.  He  denies  aitogetlier 
that  the  care  of  Koula  belongs  to  tlie  civil  DUtgistraU-,  ats  it 
has  never  been  committed  to  him.  '*  All  tlie  power  of  civil 
govenimeiit  relates  only  to  men's  civil  interests,  is  conlined 
to  the  things  of  tliis  world,  and  hnth  nothing  to  do  with  the 
world  to  come.*' 

■t8.  The  admission  of  tiiis  principle  would  apparently  de> 
cide  the  controversy,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  religious  grounds. 
But  Locke  has  recourse  lo  scvi-ral  other  arguments  inde- 
pendent of  it.  He  proves,  with  no  great  dithculty,  tliat  tlifl 
civil  power  cannot  justly,  or  consistently  with  anv  true  prin> 
cipte  of  religion,  compi-1  men  to  profess  what  ttiey  do  not 
believe.  This,  however,  is  what  very  few  would,  at  present, 
he  inclined  to  maintain.  ']1ie  real  tiueslion  was  as  to  the 
publicity  of  opinions  deemed  heterodox,  and  especially  in 
social  worship ;  aud  this  is  what  those  who  held  the  magis- 
trate to  possess  an  authority  patriarchal,  universal,  and  arbi- 
trary, anil  who  were  also  rigidly  tenacious  of  the  necL-ssityof 
an  orthodox  fitttb,  as  well  as  perfectly  convinced  (hat  it  was  no 
other  than  their  own,  wouM  hardly  be  ])cr8uadrd  to  admit  by 
any  argutuents  that  Locke  bus  allfgi-d.  But  the  tendency  of 
public  opinion  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  against  both  these 
tenets  of  the  high-church  parly,  8o  that,  in  tlto  eighteenth 
century,  the  principles  of  general  tolerance  Iteoame  too  popu- 
lar to  be  disputed  with  anv  cliance  of  attention.     I-ocke  was 
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viigngm)  in  a  conlroveray  diroogh  his  6rst  letter  tin  toler- 
Rtidii,  which  prodiir^Mi  a  second  ami  a  third  ;  but  it  dwi-s  not 
apjwitr  to  me  ttmt  lh<>«ie,  though  longer  than  the  first,  have 
coiiiiidersbi}-  modified  itn  leading  positions.'  It  is  to  be  ob- 
iwrved  ih»t  h«  pleads  for  the  iiiiivi-rsat  toleration  of  nil  modes 
of  wormhip  not  immoral  in  their  nature,  or  involving  doc- 
trineji  inimical  to  good  government ;  placing  in  the  Inttvr 
cat4^ory  some  tenets  of  the  t-hurch  of  Rome. 

49.  It  is  confessed  by  (Joiijet  that,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeentli  century,  France  cotild  bonst  very  i-,„^ 
little  of  pulpit  elo<|uvnce.  Frequent  quotations  from  """^ 
henthen  writers,  and  from  (he  schoolmen,  with  littte  solid 
morality  and  less  goo<i  reasoning,  make  op  the  sermons  of 
that  age.  t  But  the  revolution  in  tliis  style,  as  in  all  others, 
though  perhaps  gradual,  was  complete  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  passngeg  from  the  f;ithers, 
and  still  more  frequently  frotn  the  Scriptures,  but  aUvays 
short,  and  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  pretichei's  heart,  rather 
ttmn  to  be  Kought  for  in  his  memory,  repliiocd  that  intolenible 
parade  of  a  theological  common-place  Iwok,  which  had  been 
as  customary  in  France  as  in  England.  The  style  vma  to  Ixt 
the  perfection  of  French  eloquence^  the  reasoning  pentuiuive 
rmher  tl>nn  dogmatic,  tl»e  arrangement  more  methodiad 
and  distributive  than  at  present,  but  without  the  excess  we 
tind  in  our  old  preachers.  This  is  tlic  general  cliaracter  of 
French  sermons  ;  but  those  who  most  adorned  the  pulpit  had 
uf  course  llieir  indJvidnal  distinctions.  Without  delaying  to 
mention  those  who  are  now  not  greatly  remembered,  such  as 
La  Rue,  Hubert,  Mascaron,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
three  of  high  reputation,  Rourrlaloue,  Ilossuet,  and  Flechier. 

M},   Bourdnloue,  a  Jmuit,  but  as  little  of  a  Jesuit  in  ttte 
worst  oeceptiition  of  the  word  as  tite  order  has  pro- 
duced, is  remarkably  simple,  earneint,  practical ;   he 
convinces  rather  ihati  commands ;  and  by  convincing  he  jier- 


*  WiTliutinn  hu  hnclcd  Ihw  Locked 
Kul  inliiiviiU  ■»  o«^It  dkPtcoT«nibl«  In 
ill*  llrx  I.rtl>r  on  'I'eWaiinn.  tni  Ikat  in 
lliu  (<m  Intler  liH  "  onmbau  hi>  luUilo- 
rant  tttntttry  quilc  Ihrouffa  tht  MOttv- 

wcin^  tiMI  M  nail  ■  lltii*  of  pMjMllM 
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arfwnKil*  bvill  «i  rccclml  opiniant 
woalil  Iwt  ptaMat  wwjibi,  and  aukr 
ijuiclttM  nnptwaMni  on  Ilia  ba4]i  «f  tlw 
profile  whoai  il  wu  hn  binJaM*  Is  gBJB.' 
Bio»r.  Biilanmca,  ui.  hotkr, 
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suntlcs ;  for  his  diHcoursi-s  tvnd  atwnys  to  some  duty,  to 
Homething  that  is  to  be  done  or  avoided.  His  s«iit«iices  nre 
short,  intcrrogratlve,  full  of  plain  and  solid  reasoning,  unam* 
bitious  in  rxjirt'ssion,  and  ivliolly  without  thnt  carL-  in  lliti 
choice  of  words  and  cadences  whicit  we  detect  in  Bossuet  and 
Fluchicr.  No  one  would  call  JJourdatoue  a  rlivtorictnn,  and 
though  he  continually  intrcHluces  the  fatliers,  be  baa  do! 
caught  iheir  vices  of  language." 

51,  Bourdulouo  is  almost  in  the  same  relation  to  Bossuet 
as  r*atru  to  Le  Maisire,  though  the  two  orators  of 
the  pul[)it  ai-e  far  above  thosu  of  tlie  bar.  As  the 
one  is  short,  condensed,  plain,  reasoning,  and  though 

never  feeble,  not  often  what  is  generally  called  eloi]uent,  so 
the  other  \»  aniiuaU'd,  Rgnralive,  rather  dilfuso  and  prodigal 
of  oniKment,  addressing  the  iuiiiginntion  more  than  the  jndg- 
meat,  rich  and  copious  in  cadence,  elevating  the  hearer  to  the 
pitch  of  bis  own  snblimiiy.  1kis.sn«-t  h  sometimes  too  decla- 
matory ;  and  Bounlaloue  perhaps  sonielinies  borders  on  dry- 
ness. Much  in  the  sermons  of  the  former  is  true  poetry ; 
but  he  lias  less  of  sntii^factury  and  persuasive  reasoning  than 
tlie  latter.  His  tone  is  also,  as  iu  all  his  uTilings,  too  domi- 
neering and  dogmatical  for  those  who  doinnnd  something  be- 
yond the  speaker's  uutlionty  wlien  they  listen. 

52,  The  sermons  however  of  Hosauet,  taken  generally,  are 
not  reckoned  iu  the  liighi-st  class  of  his  numerous 
writings ;  perhaps  scarcely  justice  has  been  done  to 
tliem.      His  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  by  universal 

confession,  never  sboiie  higher  than  in  the  six  which  bear  the 
name  of  Oratsous  Fuu^rvs.  They  belong  in  substance  so 
much  more  naturally  to  the  province  of  eloquence  than  of  ih^y 
ology,  titat  I  hliiiuld  have  it'sorvwl  ihecn  fur  another  place,  if 
the  separation  wuuld  not  have  seemed  rather  unexpected  to 
the  reader.     Few  works  of  genius  perhaps  in   the  French 


FiDiml 
of  B«w<l- 


*  Hw  publk  lUd  JoMlec  to  Boutdo- 
lonck  ■>  tiMjr  niwnlljr  do  to  a  miIU  ami 
iniprcHifo  >l;1v  of  prwcliiiiR.  Jd  cmiii. 
My,  Guujfl,  i>,  S(y}..  qUT  iniii  Ir  mti»ilr 
cautlcni  i]u'ducun  oulre  nc  lul  v^t  myi" 
ru^ur,  (-\4t  Ic  ^roDil  tu^Iitc  pour  l't^^^' 
qiiPiifB  Je  111  chiidt  i  ('Mr  le  princa  im 
priilinlvuin,  Lv  (luLlic  ii'b  jwnaii  M 
paiUg4  >ui  ton  ityct ;  U  vilk  et  la  eout 


roiit  fctlrmvnt  t<liin«  ft  aimiit.  OtU 
qn^l  atoit  niuui  <□  m  ptrnoniw  Miu  lea 
l^niidt  oatad^nade  la  txinii*  dloqwMc; 
la  ainiplidlij  du  dUn«n  Chrdiwn  atM 
la  mdcMf  «t  la  naiuWui,  I*  aubHnic  u*m 
ItDuHigtbls  Bi  la  peinilHr*,  la  bun  axa 
la  douoMT,  la  ><Mnr*«e  ai«c  I'tinMk^ 
ta  UbttU  arte  U  JnncHt,  at  la  phit  *It« 
■rdfur  STK  la  plui  putt  liuoUcat 
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laiiffiiag*  are  better  known,  or  have  Iwen  more  prodignDy  ex- 
toltiMl.  In  that  stylu  of  t^toquttnce  whk'li  tlie  nnctcuts  railed 
demonstrative,  or  rathiT  desrriptive  (iiisiixtix:;),  iIic  siyle  of 
panegyric  or  oomniemoration,  they  are  doubtless  sujwrior  to 
thoae  justly  wtebntted  proclurtioits  of  Tliu«ydides  and  l^ato 
that  have  desrpndfd  tn  uh  from  Clreepe;  nor  has  IJossiiei  I)W!n 
(.^lualliftl  liy  any  lattT  writvr.  Tliow:  uu  tlio  Qtit-vn  of  Eng- 
laud,  on  l>ei-  daugliler  the  Diiclies!)  of  Oi-ienns,  uud  on  the 
Priiif*  of  Conde,  outshine  the  ro«t ;  and  if  n  ditftrcnoe  is  to 
be  niadv  among;  thvsv,  wp  tiiiglit  pi-rliapM,  after  »unic  hesi- 
tation, confer  the  palm  on  the  Srst.  The  range  of  topics  h 
so  various,  the  thoughts  so  jii^t,  the  imasTrs  so  noble  and 
poeticid>  the  whole  is  in  such  jwrfect  keeping,  (lie  tone  of 
awful  contemplation  is  so  uniform,  that  if  it  has  not  any  pas* 
sages  of  »iiel)  extraordinary  beauty  as  occur  in  the  other  two, 
its  jjenerui  ellect  on  tlie  mind  is  more  irresistible.* 

5ii.  In  this  style,  much  mor«  of  ornament,  more  of  what 
speakit  in  the  spirit,  and  even  the  very  phrase,  of  {Hvetry,  to 
the  imagination  and  the  heart,  is  {lermitted  by  a  rigorous 
critifiKHi,  limn  in  forensic  or  in  deliU-rativc  elo<[uenc#.  The 
beatitius  that  rise  before  the  author's  vision  are  not  renounced ; 
the  brilliant  colours  of  his  fancy  are  not  subdued;  the  perimis 
asitume  a  more  rythmical  (•adence,  and  cmuInK*,  lifee  inetr« 
itself)  the  voluptuous  harmony  of  inusiuid  intervals  ;  the  whole 
oompoeitioa  is  more  evidently  formed  to  delight ;  hut  tt  will 
delight  to  little  purpose,  or  even  cense,  in  anv  strong  sense  of 
the  wort),  to  do  so  at  all  unless  it  is  iinnubled  by  moriil  wis- 
dom. In  tJiis  fiossuet  was  pre-eminent ;  his  tlioughts  are 
never  subtle  or  far-fciclie*! ;  they  have  a  xort  of  breadth,  a  gene- 
rality of  application,  which  is  pe4!uliarly  re(|uired  in  those  who 


*  Ad  EogUili  pnachtr  of  c«iiipicuoiu 
n-nnvn  tar  clai|iMiu«  no  c»llc<l  upon, 
wiiliio    iu>   itnat    koclh    of    lime,    to 

on  Iho  MtldtB  daiith  at  Itviinclla  nf 
Orlcaoi.  He  t*d  It^an  turn  a  nbivct 
InranMNlilT  wore  4rtp  i>  iulonvt, 
(nor*  Mtilc  IB  gml  ud  l«wbing  umi. 
ciaticicu  —  he  bxl  Is  dcacribc  lul  lliu 
GiW  Kimiw  at  eauni«n.  ixil  Uui  ihruk 
of  h>Mh>  oiipriM  lliM  cduMd  bjr  niKbl 
iu  tbo  tali*  ot  V«ri^U«,  nut  th*  ipW' 
rrjpli*)  pcntamee  of  tme  K>  Unntccl  bji 
the  wiorldV  iateNaurM^  but  Uiu  nmlj 


grirf  «r«i  tolin  nalioD  in  the  nilivrinit 
at  IbOK  vUioin  at  linpc  whicti  wait  upon 
ibc  uiiuWd  ymMt  ol  nijratlj'.  in  iu  ■;■»• 
pallij  nUh  uniiali'ui  iinitiliilatnl.  villi 
bratity  jiiiJ  i(tiir»CfrLc-(<  pncipiiAt^  into 
tl»  tomb.  Nia  diil  Iiv  liiik  btncalb  liii 
>ubjm,  eircpt  *%  ocp]»|>«Td  villi  Dm- 
tiwt.  Tbt  Hmun  i«  vhicb  my  aUuilnii 
vtJU  \iv  Dnilrrtlovii  u  otcviEcil  Ifj  taanj 
1I10  fi»t*c  vlTbrt  ot  Ikiih  prvulirr ;  but  if 
n»A  tafii4ti*r  witk  ibat  at  ito  (MMolj'pn 
it  viU  be  laid  anile  a*  ataiiHt  iMile  mA 
UBJinpreaiiTr. 
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s(li]rL-ss  n  mixfil  imsvnibly,  and  which  many  tiiat  aim  at  what 
is  profound  ami  origiiml  arc  apt  lo  miss.  U  may  hv  cod- 
fesscd,  ihat  the^u  rutivrat  discourses  are  not  trxvnipl  from  Rome 
defects,  fr(.-t]uently  inherent  in  paiie^jTlcal  eloquenw;  th«y 
are  sometimes  too  rhetorical,  aitd  du  not  a[>))eAr  lo  show  »o 
liltiv  cflort  as  some  luive  fancied  ;  ths  ampliticatiotis  arc  some* 
Uinea  too  unmeasured,  the  laiigua]Q;e  sometimes  borderii  too 
aearly  o»  that  of  the  stag^e  ;  ubovt;  all,  there  h  »  tune  of  adu- 
lation not  quite  pleasinf^  to  a  calm  posterity. 

54.  n^chier,  (the  third  name  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  Mussillun  belongs  only  to  tlienext,)  like  Bo^iSiiet, 
has  been  more  celebrated  for  Ins  funeral  seriitotis  tliao 
for  any  ollters;  hut,  in  tliis  line,  it  is  unfortunate  for  hiiu  to 
enter  into  unavoidable  com|><!tition  with  one  wttotii  he  cannot 
rival.  The  French  critics  extol  Fiechierfor  the  arranpeiocnt 
and  hnrniony  of  his  periods  ;  yet  even  in  ihix,  according  to 
Lu  Harpe,  be  is  not  essentially  superior  to  Bossuet ;  and  to 
an  Knglish  ear,  aecu^tiomed  to  the  long  swell  of  our  own 
writers  and  of  the  Ciceronian  school  in  Latin,  he  will  probably 
DoC  give  M  much  gTBtificaiion.  Me  does  not  want  a  moral 
dignity,  or  a  certain  elevation  of  thuu|;ht,  without  which  tlta 
funeral  puni'gyric  must  be  contemptible  ;  but  he  lias  not  th« 
majestic  tone  of  ]3o«isuet ;  he  does  not,  like  him,  raise  tJie 
plieroes  and  princes  of  the  earth  in  order  to  abase  tliem  by 
'  paintings  of  mortality  and  weakness,  or  recall  the  licarer  in 
every  passage  to  something  more  awful  tlian  human  iwwer, 
and  more  miignlficent  than  human  grandeur.  Tins  religious 
solemnity,  so  characteristic  in  IJossuet,  is  hardly  felt  in  tbu 
le»  emphatic  sentences  of  Flecliier.  £ven  where  his  exor- 
dium lA  almoHt  worthy  of  comparison,  as  in  the  funeml  dis- 
course on  Turenne,  we  find  him  degenerate  into  a  trivia) 
eulogy,  and  he  flatters  both  more  profusely  and  with  less  skill. 
His  style  is  graceful,  but  not  without  affectation  and  false 
taste.'  La  llarpehas  comparwl  him  to  Isocrates  among  the 
onitorK  of  GrM-ee,  the  place  of  Demosthenes  being  of  course 
reserved  for  Bossuet.! 


*  ■  [La  Ilante  )uMl)r  ridituln  ma  t%- 
prcnioii  cf  FIt«hirr.  In  bl>  rtiiiersl  wtmiin 
•n  SdMlama  dt  ManUonir  -.  llu  ancum 
diiait  •uinGn*  ^u*  to  hosmiM  ^Uimit 
n^  pour  I'tctMiii  M  |Mtir  la  «an4uii«  iu 


miuidci  •(  que  In  Jamn  n'tulvnt  p^ 
quu  |>otir  In  r>|HH  n  |iuut  U  mr>it«.  — 

I  Tlw  iuuii«  cruici  ■Kiiti*  ■  nrfam 
IB  dM  a^h  «t  prMdiioff  to  PmJo  Swg- 
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55.  Hie  style  of  prencliiiig  in  England  was  )(.«$  or»a- 
nwntul,  and  spoke  less  to  tbe  imagination  andatlec- 
tioDS,  than  lh«)«e  relebraled  ivriti^rs  of  the  (lallican  ^oona— 
church ;  but  in'8oiii«  of  our  cliit't'  diviofs  it  hud  its 
own  «xnellenci(!s.  Tiw.  sermons  of  Barrow  display  a  strength 
of  mind,  a  com[)rfhvnsiven*.-S!t  and  fertility,  which  have  rardy 
been  rijunilcd.  No  bettiT  proof  can  be  given  tlmn  bis  eight 
sermons  on  the  government  of  the  tongue  ;  copious  and  ex- 
banstive  without  tautology'  or  Kupcrfluoun  dcchimution,  tbvy 
arv,  ill  moral  preaching,  what  the  best  |>arta  of  Aristotle  are 
in  ethii^al  philo»topby,  with  more  of  development  and  a  mora 
extensive  observation.  It  would  be  said  of  these  sermons. 
And  indeed,  with  a  few  exreptions,  of  all  those  of  Barrow, 
tliat  tliey  an*  not  what  is  now  ndli-d  evangelical ;  they  indi- 
cate the  ascendaucy  of  an  Armiuian  party,  dwelling  fur  more 
than  is  usual  in  the  pulpit  on  moral  and  rational,  or  even 
temporal,  inducements,  and  sometimes  hardly  abstaining 
from  what  would  give  s  little  oHence  in  later  times.*      flis 


lo  loa  itawi  ptc  dlra  cb*  i^li  il  AucUwi 
purtM  K  Hon  dubill  41  praMrani  i  ucdi 
^i  un  inililan.  qual'  m  Oiada.  dl  b- 
TCtitlUli,  lU  aMnufuglitli,  di  iMclugllill, 
ngn  •'■  rttycgmiritbi.  «Rd'  io,  di  lini 
t^ivn  gliiMdiUiid  i  lui  voarL  Ha  *] 
f*  biiogno  di  MIUo  ptr  Blumurvi  ■  com. 
piaccHo?  Ah  Cartliori,  Cainlivri,  io 
iic?n  nirrvi  <|iwili<  volt*  ftrri  nnmnn' 
St\  rrtui  io  w  ili  onto.  d>«  cr  alDctUMO 
faiH*  ■  Toi  domanibw  da  quell)  dona* 
dM  chlamUB  b  iTMini  ibn*.  d«  qiwlh, 

dl  eui  finMWiMl  MolMnU  il  nlio,  in. 

dudiul*  W  voKliv.  aialiilc  I*  fttmie.  nan 
qri>lHOlel!cT>umii^ni,wl>Mlip*H  ri  brft*  f^V*  **"'°  ^  canccdrioiida. 
■M*  at  tht  liuiiini««  vilh  numj.''     B  p«i  ti  fate  f^'  tuiMt  da  un  Dhi  par 

pttal  ft  nrgegtmi  HMncJta  di  Pro** 
Itolianv    (ia    CluBici    lulianij>   *dI,  u, 

p.  ;ms- 

Tliii  h  (artwalj  not  the  imnncr  of 
BouiMt,  ud  looM  Hi*  Uul  af  i  Uiif4. 
nu  MMhotflH  amuiig  la. 

*  HiiH,  in  hia  Mcmon  V*'"*'  nil 
■ptaking  (i"'>->>  IlaiTsir  tnaU  it  «  tt 
"  fcf  nHtic  boon  nr  nm  «f  WMntM  adiK 
oiiioa  and  «nqilDTiiwM.  «lio  barinf 
■livii  Mlodi  dahiwd  1*7  balng  aonti—t 
in  iuwnBa>  tAin.  du  tmH  ihtit  mtj 
pBMioaa  and  bitlitr  aboiM   Ibtit  fttf 

i 


noti.  whnm  Comlmd  doa  nol  Ii«*italc  l» 
call,  wllti  lb*  MBCllun,  he  tayi.  cd  \HMe- 
ritji  Ilia  biliitr  ti(  Itnliui  tfl«|uaictt.  Il 
ia  Utb*  rtnttrmtivtvd  that  in  no  nHUiTrjr 
iMa  till  pulpit  beau  M>  miah  digrailfd 
b^  nnpty  drcliuiuiEot^  and  araii  bj  a 
ttupid  buflbonerf ,  •>  The  language  of 
SrKOwi.'  Ih*  lanis  wfiur  ulMcm^  "  ii 
alwajTH  Tuli  ittdigmty  and  liarnxinj.  He 
inlaid  h  wilh  iplFiiiTnl  and  *t*|taiit  ri' 
pnnatoni,  and  bos  Ibui  Db4ained  a  ]4k« 
aoxiiig  Ihs  authon  to  whom  authonlf 
hat  Ikvii  gimt  t>J  tha  Dalla  Cruaia  Ac- 
tionary.  H'a  pmcNli  an  tawiaig,  na. 
tural,  and  intelligibtci  vilhoul  the  all*o> 
lation  '  ■  ■  ~ 
Air  gnctt  at  Ihe  languf[«  vlUi  manj 
7'irabinchi.  w'oh  mii<^  ruLummdaliun  of 
Sfgnari,  admiu  that  w  Cnd  in  him  tonw 
vaUina  tt  IbtUn  MM*  ha  aiiilMnawrad 
to  raibtv.  Tlia  *trj  liule  that  I  haTe 
•can  of  Iha  wrmani  of  Stgneri  giia*  no 
iaipnaaloa  of  mj  nwHt  that  oao  bo 
nckantd  mon  Ihaa  lataliw  lo  Iba  ml- 
■ttablB  Mna  of  Ui  pradtacMon.  Tlia 
liillowing  (pNtDwa  b  fivm  cme  of  h'a 
moM  adaiiad  wnaaMi  —  K  (Mrto  uo« 
polrl  «n«nM«  dt  <rti  eba  gU  rimeitiua 
■IB  lorto,  DB  8>h>Mo,  ua  asgrariu.  una 
paraliaaT  Om  vomela  da  CSiriMo? 
VatrMU  tti'  tfli  Ti  H  giitwii  cuppli- 
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quotations  it)(«o  rroiii  ntiiridiit  pliilosopticrs,  though  not  so 
□uiner«u8  as  in  Tiivlor,  are  equally  uii»>iigt>timl  to  our  ejirth 
lu  his  style,  nolwiinstaiKliiig  its  richiii*^  and  occasional  vi- 
vacity, we  limy  cc^nsure  a  redundnncy  and  cx«-»s  of  nppost- 
tioii :  it  is  not  sufiicieni  to  avoid  strict  tautology  ;  no  g«rond 
phriMv  (to  Isy  down  u  genvral  rule  not  without  exception) 
should  be  so  like  the  6rst,  that  the  reader  would  naturally 
havu  understood  it  to  be  compris«tl  thcrt-in.  IWrow's  lan- 
guage is  more  anttquatvd  and  formal  than  that  of  his  age ; 
and  he  aboinnis  too  u]uch  in  uncommon  words  of  Lntiu  deri- 
vntioii,  fru(|ucnlly  such  us  appear  to  have  no  autliorlty  but 
his  own. 

■50,  Soutli's  swnions  bt^n,  in  order  of  date,  before  the 
^^  Rcslotittiou,  and  come  down  to  nearly  the  end  of 
the  century.  'I'hey  were  much  celebrated  at  tlie 
time,  and  retain  a  portion  of  tlteir  renown.  This  in  by  no 
meanx  KurpriHing.  South  had  great  cjualiticutions  for  that 
popularity  which  attends  the  pulpit,  an{!  his  maimer  was  at 
that  lime  original.  Not  ditfuse,  not  li-Arned,  not  formal  in 
argument  like  Barrow,  with  a  more  natural  etructurc  of 
sentences,  a  more  pointer!,  though  by  no  means  a  more  fair 
and  satiMfnctory  turn  of  re;isoniiig,  witii  i\  style  dear  and 
EngliHlt,  frva  from  ull  pedantry,  but  alwunding  witli  (hose 
collofjuial  novelties  of  idiom,  which,  though  now  Iwcome 
vulgar  and  utli-nbive,  the  uge  of  Charles  li.  uO'eotei),  sparing 
no  personal  or  temporary  sarcasm,  but,  if  be  seems  for  a 
moment  to  tread  on  the  verge  of  buffoonery,  ret-overing  Iiim- 
t,c\f  by  some  stroke  of  vigorous  senxe  and  liuigiiitge ;  such 
was  tl»e  witty  Dr.  South,  whom  tlie  courtiers  delighted  to 
hear.  IIi»  sermons  want  all  that  is  called  unction,  and  «ome- 
times  even  earnestness,  which  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  a  perpetual  tone  of  gibing  at  reUils  and  fiinatics ;  but  there  is 
a  masculine  spirit  about  them,  which,  combined  with  their  jr'- 
culiar  chnrwrteristica,  would  naturally  fill  tlie  churches  where 
he  might  be  heard.      South  appears  to  bend  towards  the 


caiuiciiimcnti  ill   tuch  Uniiw,  who  bIw.  unwonhy   of  Uiuw  prnoni.  uiiJ  nuinoC 

■Ml  lioiiig  «flpiiblc  of  ■  bir  KiwnatioD,  or  tultj    be   dnwn    rram    IlinD,   irbo  ant 

*r(iul)l<!   a(  dimrtKC  M  dwnuolir*,  <lo  voM  to  ttneiui  their  Mioughli  ibovt 

liltlu  <nlu<'  lliv  crrilit  at  flUitc^  o*  can-  notiln  iiinKcn."  hr.   No  one  voaU  *t*- 

f«riripk-r>ltic  ii.     Bui  ludi .  hnguifc  »  turc  UiU  now  ftoni  lli» pnlt^L 
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Arminian  theology,  williout  ntloptiiig  so  mucli  of  it  as  some 
of  hiii  contoniporaiii'^. 

57.  Thtt  Kuirmuiis  of  TilloUoti  were  for  half  a  century 
more  read  than  any  in  o«r  language.  Th<'y  are  now  -i,^^ 
bought  almost  as  waste  paper,  and  hardly  rcjtd  at 
all.  .Such  is  the  fickleness  of  religious  tastt",  as  ahundantly 
uiiitiiTous  instaitcc-j  ^vould  prove.  Tillotson  is  reckoned  ver- 
bose and  languid.  He  has  not  tli«  former  d«fw;t  in  nearly  so 
grrnt  a  de^et?  as  some  of  his  eminent  pr«<!(?«'saors ;  but 
thcru  is  cerUiiiily  Utile  vigour  or  vivacity  in  his  style.  Full 
[of  the  Itoinish  controversy,  he  is  perjwtualty  recurring  to 
that  "  world's  debate;"  and  he  is  not  much  less  hostile  to 
all  die  CalvioiNtic  tenets.  What  is  wvat  rt-markable  in  the 
theology  of  I'illotson  is  his  strong  assertion,  in  almost  all  bin 
sermons,  of  the  principles  of  nalnrtd  religion  and  morality, 
not  only  as  the  basis  of  all  revelation,  wittiout  a  dependence 
on  which  it  cannot  be  believed,  but  as  nearly  coincident  with 
Christianity  in  their  extent,  a  length  to  which  few  at  present 
would  be  ready  to  follow  him.  Tillolson  is  niway»  of  a  to- 
lerant and  catholic  spirit,  enforcing  right  actions  rather  than 
orthfxlox  opinions,  and  obnoxious,  fur  that  and  other  reasons, 
to  tdl  iIm?  bigots  of  his  own  age. 

SH.  It  has  become  uccesKary  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion 
of  this  chapter;  the  materials  arc  far  from  being  vrfwatr 
exhausted.  In  expository,  or,  as  some  call  it,  exc-  "*''^»- 
gctical  theology,  the  English  divines  had  already  taken  a 
coniipieuous  station.  Andres,  no  partial  estimator  of  pro- 
tcstant  writers,  extols  ibein  with  marked  praise,*  'lliose 
who  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  form  a  por- 
tion of  a  vast  collection,  the  Critici  Sacri,  published  by  one 
Bee,  a  bookseller,  in  1060.  Tliis  ^vns  in  nine  folio  volumctt, 
and  in  If)(i9,  Matthew  Pool,  a  non-conforming  minister, 
pro<loced  his  Synopsis  Criticorum  in  five  volumes,  being  in 
great  measure  an  abridgement  and  digest  of  the  former.  Hee 
complained  of  llie  infraction  of  his  copjTight,  or  rather  liis 
euuiliiblo  interest;   but  such  a  disiiule  hardlv  netliiins  to  our 


spul 


*  1  uU  Inglca.  eh«  tmfia  tptaia  mm    vuim 

dutrrbboDu  aemparc  In  quato  m|m  dtll'     |ilil  Ut^ 
•legdica  ivn,  w  I*  bliluto  dHt>  noMr'    p.  353. 
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history.*  The  work  of  Pool  was  evidpntly  a  more  orifpnal 
labour  than  the  furiiuT.  Haii)iiioii<I,  Patrick,  and  other  com- 
montators,  do  bonoor  to  the  Anglican  cliurcli  iu  the  latter  part 
of  the  century. 

5J>.  Pcai-sou's  Exposition  of  tlic  Apostle's  Crc«d,  pub- 
r„„Hao  lislietl  in  l6i59i  is  a  standard  book  iu  Knj^lish  di- 
ihrfr»«s.  viiiity.  It  expands  beyond  the  literal  purport  of  tlw 
creed  itself  to  niost  articles  of  orthodox  belief,  and  is  a 
\'aluablfi  Rummnry  of  arguments  and  authorities  on  that  s}de> 
The  clt>'!Cia>i('«  of  Pearson,  nnd  hts  judicious  ^-lection  of  proofs, 
distinguish  him  from  many,  especially  the  earlier,  theologians. 
Some  might  surmise  that  his  undcviating  adlierenoe  to  what 
he  calls  the  churdi  is  luirdly  consistent  witli  independence  of 
thinking  ;  but,  considered  as  an  advocate,  he  is  one  of  much 
judgment  and  skill.  Such  men  ns  Pearson  and  Stillingfieet 
would  linve  been  conspicuous  at  the  bar,  which  we  oould  not 
quite  aflirm  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

60.  Simon,  n  regular  priest  of  Oiu  congregation  called 
'llie  Orator)',  which  has  been  rich  in  eminent  men, 
owes  much  of  his  fame  to  his  Critical  History  of  tlw 
Old  Testament.  This  work,  bold  in  many  of  its  po- 
sitions, as  it  then  seemed  to  both  die  C^^tbolicand  Protestant 
ortlMxIox,  after  being  nearly  su-anglcd  by  Bossuet  in  Fraitoe, 
appeared  at  Hotterdam  in  H>S5.  Bossuet  attacked  it  \vith  ex- 
treme vivacity,  but  with  a  real  inferiority  to  Simon  both  in 
learning  and  candour,  t  Le  Clerc  ou  his  side  carped  more  at 
tlie  (^^riliral  History  than  it  seems  to  deserve.  Many  paradoxes^ 
as  they  then  were  catled,  in  this  famous  work  arc  now  re- 
ceived us  truth,  or  at  least  pass  without  reproof.  Simon  may 
possibly  be  too  prone  to-novelty,  but  a  love  of  truth  as  well 
as  great  aeuteneas  are  visible  throughout.  His  Critical  iiis- 
tory  of  tJie  New  Testament  was  pubiished  in  1(>8Q,  and  one 
or  two  more  works  of  a  similar  description  before  the  close 
of  ibe  century. 

til.  1  have  on  a  former  occasion  adverted,  in  a  corre- 
sponding chapter,  to  publications  on  witchcraft  uud  similar 
superstitions.     Several  might  be  mentioned  at  this  time  i  the 


Crtllol 
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*  Oialtnen.  Imliuolion*  tin  In  Vtraao  <)u  K.  T., 

t    Uvfcn**   dc  la  Tnntltiod   Jn  Sainla     imptiiMc  •  1>««aiii,  Id.  vol.  K  p.  SI3. 
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belief  in  such  tales  was  assailed  by  a  pFevalcnt  scepticisjn 
wliicti  called  out  tlieir  adi-ocates.  Of  tliese  th<>  most  unwor- 
thy to  have  ^xliililtnl  llicir  great  Ink'iils  in  such  a  cause  were 
our  own  |)hiloso|iliers  Henry  More  and  Joscjih  Gtanvil.  Tlie 
Sadducismu»  TrJumphatus,  or  Treatise  on  Appitritiona,  by 
the  litter,  has  pancd  throu<;;li  Keveral  i-ditioiis,  while  bis 
Sci-psis  Scientifica  has  hardly  l>cen  seen,  perhaps,  by  six 
living  persons.  A  Dutch  minister,  by  name  Hekker,  raised 
a  great  rlamour  ogaiust  himself  by  a  downright  deuiid  of 
nil  power  to  the  devil,  and  coDsoiguently  to  his  supposed 
instruments,  the  nnnent  beldams  of  Holland  and  otiier 
countries.  His  Monde  Encliontei  originally  publiiihed  in 
Dutch,  is  in  four  volumes,  written  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  \vilh  t4^>diou«  prolixity.  There  was  no  ground  for  imput- 
ing infidelity  to  the  author,  except  tlie  usual  ground  of  calum- 
niating every  o»e  who  quits  the  beaten  path  in  theology ;  but 
his  L-xphmutions  of  Scripture  in  the  ca.se  of  the  demoniacs  and 
tile  like  are,  as  usual  with  those  who  have  taken  tiie  same 
tine,  ratlK>r  forced.  The  fourili  volume,  which  contains  se- 
veral curious  stories  of  imagined  possession,  and  some  which 
resemble  what  is  now  called  magnetism,  is  the  only  part  of 
Bekker's  once  celebrated  hook  tluitcaii  b«  read  with  any  plea- 
sure, lickker  ntis  a  Cartesian,  nod  his  theory  was  built  too 
much  on  (^^artesian  assumptions  of  llie  impossibility  of  spirit 
aetintf  on  body. 
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UlsTOity  OF  SPECULATIVE   PIllLOSOniY,    KRUM 

16S0  TO  1700. 

AritlolrHani  —  Logkiara  —  Corfuwrrf  —  StHeA  of  lie  Ptihtopiy  ^  Gaundt  — 
Otrtmmtm  —  Porl-Ri'yal  Logw  —  AmJyta  ij/"  lie  SmnA  /ir  TVkM  ^ 
MtMrmuie.  aHd  «flKr  Elhut  o/Spinom  —  Ohntit—  Loete'i  Ett^  om  Ito 
Jirnnan  I'tuicrttatuiriig. 

I.  The  Aristotelian  aiid  scholastic  iiietapliysics,  though 
AMHoMiin  ehakt:-!!  oil  every  side,  aiid  o^ipcciully  by  tl>«  rapid 
■"*'''*""  progress  of  lh«  Cartvsiiiii  theories,  had  not  lost  their 
hold  over  the  iheoiog^iana  of  tlie  Kotiian  church,  or  even  t!ie 
protestant  univcrsitit^,  at  the  hi>giniiing  of  this  pKriod>  niid 
hardly  at  iu  close.  Bruchcr  eiiuiiierutes  several  writers  of 
that  class  in  Germany  •  ;  and  we  find,  as  late  n»  1093,  a 
formal  injunctton  by  the  Sorboniie,  that  none  who  taught 
philosophy  in  the  colleges  under  its  junsdicdon  should 
iutroducu  any  novelties,  or  swerve  from  the  Arieluteliau  doc- 
trine, t  The  Jesuits,  rather  nnfurtuoately  for  their  credit^ 
distinguished  themselves  as  strenuous  advocates  of  the  oM 
philosophy,  nud  thn^  lo«>t  the  advantage  they  hud  obtained  in 
philology  as  enemies  of  barhftrous  pri^udice,  and  encouragers 
of  a  progressive  spirit  in  tlieir  disciples.  Itapin,  oii«  of  lh«ir 
most  nceornp)islif(l  men,  after  speaking  with  little  res[>c4-t  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  extols  the  diHputntions  of  the  !si-hool:i 
us  the  best  method  in  the  edur.'^otin  of  young  men,  who,  as 


■  Vol.  t(.  S«c  bit  lonK  and  labotiout 
clKpUt  oil  Uw  AtiiUlvliaii  plul(Mii|i)i*n 
of  ilm  tiitvrtith  mad  tetoilwiith  ««ilu> 
Ti«i  nu  onii  «'>u  wcnu  lo  h«e  done 
uiore  (ban  wpj'  Urudcr. 

f  Cum  rclalum  rurt  iil  tvicii'Ulriii 
(SmlioiikBiD)  nonnutkH  [•liilowphiir 
prcAwurok,  ex  Li>  ctum  aliquondo  qui 
ixl  SiwKtaInn  anlwIdM.  na*«i  ijandam 
doMiinia  in  pbUiMvpbKn  iMtari,  inlnii*- 


i)UU  AHaloWlJoii  dortrins!  iiudcr*,  ijuun 
liartmui  uoirtHituni  fuedt  in  AndanA 
ParinicuUi  <BMuil  SdoMu  injuiigtiidiiiai 
ciw  Ulii.  lino  «i  ii*  qui  dooani  tihilaa». 
Iihiaiu  in  ei>l1>)[ui  hiu  mgimiiii  etcidltU, 
110  (trinrqn  noritniibiu  ftUiUanl.  aM  ab 
Ariitotclioidoctima  dtflwMiit.  31  Dm. 
1«»3.  Argtiilr^,  CoUreliu  Jodieionmv 
iL  ISO. 
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he  fancies,  hav«  too  liulv  experiencv  to  deliglit  !□  physical 
science."  • 

*i.  It  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  choic(-,  ia  a  ii«w  state  of 
public  opinion  (and  wit  Iiavl*  to  make  it  ut  present),  Thmt 
between  that  which  may  itself  pass  away,  and  that  no,m 
whid)  must  efface  what  has  gone  before.  Those  "^'""" 
who  clunj;  to  th«  ancient  philusophy  believed  that  Bacon  and 
Descartes  were  the  idols  of  a  transitory  fashion,  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  long  agrH  would  ri.-gaiii  its  ascendancy.  Th«y 
were  deeeivetl,  and  their  own  reputation  )aia  been  swept  off 
^vith  the  systems  to  which  tliey  adhered.  Tliomas  Whitv, 
tti  English  catholic  priest,  whose  Latin  appellation  is  AlbiuD, 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and 
(be  scholastic  terminology  in  several  works,  and  especially  in 
an  attack  upon  Glanvii's  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing.  This 
book,  entitled  Sriri,  f  know  only  through  (ilanvil's  reply  in 
liis  second  edition,  by  which  White  appL-ars  tu  be  a  mere 
Aristotelian.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Keiielm  Uighy,  who 
■was  himself,  thongh  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  incapable 
of  disentangling  hid  mind  from  the  Pvripau-tic  hypatheseK. 
'lite  power  of  words  indeed  is  so  great,  the  illusions  of  what 
if)  called  realism,  or  of  believing  that  general  terms  have  an 
olijective  exterior  being,  are  so  natural,  and  especially  so 
bound  up  both  with  our  notions  of  essential,  esjiecially  theo- 
logical, truth,  and  with  our  popular  language,  timt  no  man 
could  in  tlint  age  be  much  censured  for  not  casting  off  his 
fetters,  even  when  he  had  la-ard  the  call  to  liberty  from 
some  modern  voices.  We  find  tlut  even  after  two  centuries 
ot  a  better  method,  many  are  always  ready  to  fall  back  into 
a  verbal  process  of  theorising. 

S.  Logic  was  taught  in  the  Aristotelian  metlio<l,  or  rather 
in  one  which,  with  some  change  for  T 
bven  gradually  founded  upon  it.     Bui 


i'orse. 


•  Rf fleiloiu  nit  la  FotHMfUr,  p.  SfiS. 
lie  •dniill.  homrftr,  dwl  lo  bntroduM 
niocD  nprnniMil  anil  (AiMtTCtkin  voutil 
Iw  an  impnmmwiit.  Du  roM*  ii  j  ■  ap. 
P«nBco  i)u«  In  loii.  ^i  n*  (ouflivnl 
poiM  d'innoTMion  duM  I'lueo  dn  ttiowt 
ualmvUnstni  4litilirt,  n%uiariv:rant 
point  d'aulra  mctluMle  qm  nllc  qui  iii 
aa^ourdliul  m  luagr  oaiu  Ici  uiutvt- 


lilt* ;  a6a  de  nc  pu  Conner  Irop  ila  li. 
Cfnco  4  la  pMtlou  (ju'an  a  naliinllrniFnt 
puur  Ivi  nonwltv*  a|,tni(iiw,  Hont  le  conn 
Hi  iTunii  danicvreiuif  «ini(6|iiciicc  dam 
un  etai  him  tij-U  ;  <ni  paJtienlUnniunl 

3UD  la  philn-K-phi(  nt  un  do  urjtaiwt 
on(  If  Kit  la  t^1ig;ian  pom  k'ciplujiin 
doni  »>  dteiiiuni. 
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this  auJ  in  oltwr  »ci«ucc«,  seems  to  have  been  in  repute; 
Smig]«c)U8  nlso  is  inentioiietl  with  praitK.  *  Th^e  livt<d 
both  ill  the  former  part  of  the  rt^ntury-  But  they  were 
supersvik-d,  nt  least  in  Engliiiicl,  by  Wallis,  whose  Iii»titiitio 
liOftica:  ad  CommutiTO  Usus  Acvommoilnta  was  pubhshed  in 
lf>87*  He  claims  as  an  iinprovenicnl  upon  the  received 
l^ttem,  the  diLHsifving  Ktii^lar  propodtioiis  aiiiuiig  uni- 
versals.  t  Itainus  had  made  a  third  clasn  of  theui,  and  in 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  generally  followed.  Aristotle, 
tboojzh  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  explicit  on  the  subject, 
does  not  rank  them  as  particular.  That  Wallis  is  rif;ht 
will  not  be  doubted  bynny  one  at  present ;  but  his  originnlity 
we.  must  not  assert.  'liie  same  had  been  perceived  by  the 
authors  of  the  Port-Koyal  I^jgic ;  a  work  to  whicJi  he  has 
Diadii  no  allastoii.l  Wallis  claims  also  as  his  ou-n  the 
method  of  rwlucinp  hy[>othetical  to  catefjorical  syllogisms, 
ami  proves  it  el.ibonitely  in  a  separalo  diss«trlalio».  A 
smaller  treatise,  istill  much  used  ut  Oxford,  by  Aldrich, 
Compendium  Artis  Logics*,  l(MHt  is  clear  and  oooctse,  but 
seems  (o  contain  nothing  very  imporiaiil ;  and  he  alludes  to 
the  Art  de  Penser  in  u  tone  of  insolence,  which  must  rouse 
indication  in  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  excellent 
work.  .Aldrich's  rensures  are,  in  many  instances,  mere 
cavil  and  misrepresentation  ;  1  do  not  know  that  titey  arc 


■  L>  [ji(^|U«  iloKiniitU'ciiUi,  uij>  Ro- 
p'tdi  ctl  UT1  btfl  ijiimjfv.  I'ht;  xnxnv  writvr 
proMnli  lo  obttrtv  tliat  the  !«jinninrili  ut 
the  ptotJSng  nnlui?'  ttnd  corruplmi 
logir  )>f  ihcit  nibiiliivi.  I:n  te  Jviianl 
clmii  tin  ipA(uUtioni  crcuiti  qui  n'n- 
riiuiil  tiva  ilu  ttul,  laix  plitlwaplii*  trou- 
vi'^rrul  1'jirl  crAV4»r  dtf  In  niktut  m$klgri 
Iv  >K]ii  Kvnt,  vt  ^\v  donntt  ilr  1'  rotalrur, 
cl  inomv  jc  ni  vii  aaoi  At  tp^rwun.  i 
O!  qui  ftoit  do  [ilui  dfnuoiinabic,  p.  3Si. 
Itut  ihii  mint  liicc  been  Mtticr  ilio  ftult 
oT  tlii'lr  tnvUfilijitu  than  of  wlut  ia 

t   AI4UV  lii»' iii)Ci">"W' ■wUtU'" '•lilB. 

aiiin  DoTiu  fcirtc  hie  •idtaf.  it  pnrtrr 
iorum  loquciicli  rDfinuhwn  hav  dinro. 
Nam  plcriquc  logid  prapocUiMWin  fiunt 
vocani  unuulari'iii,  Imw  cat.  it  nit^ccM 
Inditiilui'  live  linifulvi,  pia  |Mttloul>rt 
liibrni,  lUHi   uiiiri'mli.      Snl  ftrpfMm 


tioe  hcitinl,  ct  priFtcr  nHnUm  Arbtotv* 
li,.  (lui.  quunliiTij  mi'iiiirii,  iiunquaB 
rJiiuniiiJi  ■.iriKuliirrm,  ttji'  Kara  inpat  ■!>. 
|v1l>i  nut  I" a  (all  baJi«I,}  ct  prMcr  ni 
i>a(urain  .  Non  ciiim  hlc  agjiuf  dc  lur- 
ticuUriiaic  aikbJLfti  (iTiiud  uro^v  fuoai 
AtiitMclb.  nuM  iiarafupiii)  ud  ()c  pwila- 
lltalti  firv Jlcttiuiiit.  ,  .  .  Ntfijua  fjno  ifi- 
Urim  nOTator  (vn*4*niliai  atim  tpa  tonr 
ilititim.  m6  iUi  poliiu  iMnMw  qu*  (h 
Arinotclio*  dontina  tetOBtnnt;  owjue 
mulu  introduitruii  iocamnuda  dc  ivui- 
bm  Hio  looo  dlcclar,  p.  155.  H*  ha* 
■ftcTvaf lb  ■  HtftTUe  diatrtatiea  <B  lb*- 
»ia  to  pniira  llitt  mora  M  laaiatli-  Ic 
wmn  iltal  tba  KatnuM  hold  >  ihtrd  daa* 
ctpnfcatient,  nsithCT  uniianal  not  |m> 
titvUa,  10  vhidi  tliDf  gart  the  nama  of 
pTtfria,  tqwkalnM  to  atngvlar. 
I  Art  dc  Pi'9Hr,  put  11.  (Jufi.  iiL 
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right  in  any."     Of  the  Art  dc  Peiiser  itself  we  tiliall  liave 
something  to  say  in  the  coarse  of  this  cluipter.  • 

't.  Before  we  proceed  to  those  Nvhosc  philosophy  may  he 
reckoned  original   or  at  l»;ast  luodiTD,  a  very  few- 
deserve  mention  who  have  eudeavoured  to  maliitaia  hmIZ'Ii 

restore  that  of  antiquity.  Stanley's  History  of  "■''*^^- 
liilosophy,  in  l(i55,  is  iu  gre:it  measure  cooJined  to  hio- 
graphy,  and  comprehends  no  nntne  later  than  Cnnifadcs. 
Most  is  derived  from  Oii^enea  I.at'rtiu8  ;  hut  an  analysis  of 
the  Ptntunic  pliilusophy  is  g-iven  from  Alcinous,  and  (lie 
autlior  haa  conipil^d  one  of  the  Peripatetic  system  from 
Aristotle  himself.  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoic»  is  also  elaho- 
rati'ly  deduced  from  various  sources.  Stanley,  on  tlie  whole, 
brought  a  good  deal  from  an  almost  unlrodden  field  ;  hut  he 
Is  merely  an  historian,  and  never  u  critic  of  philoso])[iy.  He 
doea  not  nvention  ICplcnrus  at  all,  probably  because  Cjassendi 
bad  60  welt  written  that  philosopher'!!  life. 

5,  Gale's  Court  of  (he  Gentiles,  which  appeared  partly  in 
ilfi(>{>and  partly  in  later  years,  is  incomparably  a  «,■,■,  c«in 
more  learned  work  than  that  of  Stanley.  Its  aim  """"""• 
is  to  prove  that  all  lieatlien  philosophy,  whether  harl>arie  oi 
Greek,  was  borrowed  from  tlic  Scriptures,  or  at  least  from 
llie  Jaw*.  The  tinit  ptirt  is  entitled  Of  Philology,  which 
traces  tite  same  leading  principle  by  nienns  of  language ;  (he 
second.  Of  Philosopiiy  i  the  third  treats  of  the  ^'anity  of 
Pliilosophy,  and  (he  fourth  of  Reformed  Philosophy,  "  where- 
in Plato's  moral  and  metaphysic  or  prime  philosophy  is 
reduced  to  an  useful  form  and  method."  (lale  tuts  beeu 
rcckoiicil  among  Platonic  philoMpliers,  and  indi'ed  he  pro- 
fesses to  find  a  great  reMMiihlance  between  the  philotiophy  of 
Plato  and  his  own.  llut  he  is  a  deu^rmined  (^vioist  in  ali 
respects,  and  scnij)Ies  not  to  say,  "  Whatever  God  wills  ia 
just,  because  he  wills  it^"  and  again,  '*  God  willcih  nulhiug 
without  himself  because  it  is  just,  but  it  is  ilierefore  just  be- 
cause he  willeth  it.     The  reasons  of  good  and  evil  extrinsic 


*  Ob«  of  Alilticb'*  oliar}:M  iiCBiaR 
tilt  acitliot  of  llw  Alt  dc  I'entFr  »,  tliM 
1m  ttftdgi  fotward  ■*  ■  Rrou  duconrr 
tlw  equallly  of  (be  wigl«  of  ■  eUlMgon 
la  isse  riflit  anKtc*:  and  •nMlm  I*. 
IhM  Iw  |>Tn  »  an  «iun|iia  of  >  nguUr 


i;llo)[i(in  oiw  llial  Iu*  olivioiuJjr  fiv« 
t*ti^l  thiw  iipnliafE  tliu  Utbnl  Us. 
doll*  for  »baa  In  vnil*  to  btbrtp,  llui 
Aniuny  AnawiU  iwitlicr  knew  the  flnl 
batik  of  Euclid;  nei  ihu  mere  (udlnwou 
oTcHninoii  lugici. 
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I  to   tlie   divine  eiisence  are  all   depeodent  on  tliu  divine  will, 

^—^        eitlK-r  disx>nic'ut  or  legislative.""     It  i^  not  likely  that  Pinto 

^B        would  have  acknowledfi^cd  such  a  disviple. 

^H  n.   A   nnich  more    eiiiinvnt   and    enlighteneit    man    than 

cud.«t,'  ^f^^^i  K'd|>^l  Cudwortli,  by  his  Intellectual  System 
loicUHtwi  of  the  Universe,  published  in  If)?^*  1")^  uTitten 
several  years  before,  placfil  himself  in  a  middle  point 
between  tlie  declining;  and  rising  schools  of  philosophy  ;  inoru 
inde|>endent  of  authority,  and  more  close,  perhaps,  in  argu- 
ment than  the  furmi-r,  Wt  more  prtwlisal  of  learning',  more 
technical  in  language,  and  less  conversant  witli  ounlytical 
and  inductive  processes  of  reasoning  than.tiie  latter.  Upon 
the  whole,  tiowevcr,  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  antitjuitv, 
an<i  prolHibly  his  wish  was  to  be  classwl  with  it.  (,'udworth 
was  one  of  tliose  whom  liobbes  had  roused  by  the  atheistic 
ond  immorul  tlieories  of  the  Leviatlmn  ;  nor  did  any  anta- 
gonist perhaps  of  that  philosopher  bring  a  more  vigorous 
understanding  to  the  comUtu  Tliis  understanding  was  not  so 
much  obstructet)  in  its  own  exercise  by  a  vast  erudition,  its  it 
is  sometimes  a>nceale<l  by  it  from  the  reader,  Cudwortli 
has  passed  more  for  a  recorder  of  ancient  philosophy,  than 
for  one  who  might  stand  in  a  respectable  class  among  philosO' 
phers ;  and  his  work,  though  long,  being  uufinishoil,  as  well 
as  full  of  digression,  its  object  has  not  been  fully  apprehended. 
7<  This  ot)ject  was  to  establish  ttic  liberty  of  human  ac- 
tions  sgainst  the  fatalists.  Of  these  he  lays  it  down 
tlint  there  arc  three  kinds;  the  linst  atheistic;  tlie 
second  admitting  a  Deity,  but  one  acting  necessarily  and  with* 
out  moral  perfections  ;  itw  tliird  granting  tlie  mora)  altiibutes 
of  God,  but  asserting  all  huninu  actions  to  be  govcrneil  by 
necessary  laws  which  he  has  ordainnl.  Tlie  first  book  of  tlie 
Intellectual  System,  which  aluuc  ts  extant,  relates  wholly  to 
tlie  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  against  tlie  niheistie 
fatalists,  his  moral  nature  being  rarely  or  never  touched ;  so 
that  the  greater  and  more  interesting  part  of  the  work,  for 
the  sake  of  whicli  the  author  projected  it,  is  wholly  wanting, 
unless  we  lake  for  fragini  iit--(  of  it  some  writings  of  the  nutlior 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 


•  Vmh.  p.  339. 
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8.  The  fii-st  cKapter  contains  nn  account  of  the  ancient 
corpuscutnr  philosophy,  which,  till  corrupted  by 
Leucippiis  nnd  Oi;mocritu<i,  Cudworth  takes  to  liave 
been  not  only  theistic,  btit  more  consonant  to  theistic  prin- 
ciples than  any  other.  Thciw  two,  however,  brought  in  a 
fataliiim  grounded  on  their  onm  ntoniic  tbrory.  In  tlie  se- 
cond chapter  he  stRte.s  very  fully  and  fairly  all  their  argu- 
ments, or  rather  all  thai  liave  ever  been  adduced  on  the 
atlieiatic  side.  In  the  third  he  ex{>iitiatPs  on  tlie  hyWoic 
athei»tn,  as  he  calls  it,  of  Sirato,  which  accounts  the  uni. 
verse  to  be  animated  in  all  its  parts,  but  without  a  single 
controiiinfT  intelligence,  and  adverts  to  nnotJier  liypothestB, 
which  gives  a  vegetable  but  not  sentient  life  to  the  world. 

9-  This  leads  Cudworth  to  his  own  fatnuuv  theory  of  a 
plastic  nature,  a  device  to  account  for  the  opera-  hi>i'>uUs 
tions  of  physical  laws  without  the  continued  agency  """"■ 
of  the  Deity.  Of  this  phutic  energy  be  speaks  in  ntllwr  a 
confusf-d  and  indefinite  manner,  giving  it  in  one  plaee  a  sort 
of  sentient  life,  or  what  he  calls  "  a  drowsy  unavvakened 
cogitation,"  and  always  treating  it  as  an  entity  or  real  being. 
This  Innguage  of  Cudworth,  and  indeeti  the  whole  hypothe»)!i 
of  a  plastic  nature,  was  unable  to  stand  the  searching  eye  of 
Bayle,  who,  in  an  article  of  his  dictionary,  pointed  out  its 
nnphiloKo[Jiical  and  dangerous  assumptions.  Le  Clerc  en- 
deavoured to  SDpport  Cudworth  against  Uayle,  but  nnth  little 
sucivss.*  It  has  had,  however,  some  parti/ans,  though  ra- 
ther among  physiologists  than  metaphysicians.  Grew  ado^ited 
it  to  explain  vegetation  ;  and  the  plastic  luiture  differs  only, 
as  t  conceive,  from  what  Hunter  and  AWrnethy  have  called 
life  in  organised  bodies  by  its  more  exwnsive  agency ;  for  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  there  is  a  vital  power,  not  a  mere 
name  for  the  sequence  of  plmMiomena,  which  marshals  the 
molecules  of  animal  and  vegetiilile  substance,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  simiLir  energy  should  not  determine  other  mole- 
rules  to  assume  geometrical  figures  in  crystiiUi^alioii.  Tlio 
error  or  paradox  consists  in  assigning  a  reiil  unity  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  real  power  of  causation,  to  that  which  is  unin< 
lelligenU 


vol..  III. 
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10.  Tlic  fourth  diopter  of  tlie  Intellectual    System,  of 

vast  Ivn^rtli,  and  occupying  liulf  tliu  ciitir«  work, 
ofuiT^iui-    launches  into  a  twa  of  oltl  philosophy,  in  order  to 

show  ih«  unity  of  a  supreme  Go<i  to  have  been  a 
general  Iwlief  of  antiquity.  "  lit  tills  fourth  cJiapler,"  he 
says,  **  we  were  necessitated  by  tlie  matter  itself  to  ruu  out 
into  philology  and  antiquity,  as  also  in  the  other  pnrts  of  the 
book  we  do  often  give  an  account  uf  the  iluclriiie  of  the  hq- 
cients ;  which,  however,  some  over-severe  philosophers  tuay 
look  upon  fa^ttidiouinly  or  undervalue  and  depreciate,  yet  as 
we  conceived  it  often  iiecessriry,  so  pottsibly  n)uy  the  variety 
tbereof  not  be  ungratefu)  to  others,  an<l  this  mixture  of  phi- 
lology throughout  the  whole  sweeten  and  allay  the  severity 
of  philosophy  to  tlieiii ;  tite  mnin  thing  which  the  hook  pre- 
tends  to,  in  the  mean  time,  being  the  philosopiiy  of  religion. 
But  for  our  part  we  iieJllier  call  philologv,  nor  yet  philoso- 
phy, our  mistress,  but  serve  ourselves  of  either  as  occasion 
requirelli."  " 

11.  The  whole  fourtli  chapter  may  be  reckoned  one  great 
cpisodoi  and  as  it  cuntains  n  store  uf  useful  knotvledge  on 
ancient  philosophy,  it  has  not  only  been  more  read  than  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Intellecttuil  System,  but  lias  been  the 
cause,  in  mure  than  one  respect,  that  the  work  has  been 
erroneously  judge*!.  Thus  Cudworth  has  been  reckoned,  by 
very  respectable  autliorilies,  in  tlie  Platonic  school  of  philoso- 
pliers,  and  even  in  tluit  uf  the  luter  Platoiiists ;  fur  which  I 
perceive  little  other  reason  tlian  that  he  has  gone  dilfusely 
mlo  a  supposed  resemblance  between  the  Platonic  and  Chris- 
tian Trimly.  Wliciik-r  we  agree  with  him  in  this  or  no,  the 
Buhject  is  insulated,  and  lielmigs  only  to  rhe  history  of  theo- 
logical opinion ;  in  Cmiworlh's  own  phihniophy  he  appears 
to  be  an  eclectic,  not  ttie  vassal  of  l^ato,  Plotinus,  or  Aris- 
totle, though  deeply  versed  in  them  all. 

IS.   Ill  the  liftli  and  la^I  chapter  of  the  first  and  only  book 
i<i)v|U'    of  tbo  Intellectual  System,  Oudwortb,  reverting  to 
the    various    atheistical   nrguniciit-'t    which   he    had 
slated  in  the  Miwud  chapter,  answers  ttaMii  at  great 
length,   and  though  not  without  much  erudition,   perhaps 
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nnore  tliwi  was  r(N]uisIto,  vet  ilcpemling  chrofly  on  his  owii 
MOTM  of  rcusoniiig.  And  iimsiiiurh  iis  wen  a  sett) iid- rate 
philosopher  ranks  hig'her  in  Hterary  precedent  ihaii  the  most 
Icfinietl  reporter  of  other  munV  <loctrin«,  it  m»y  be  uiifortoimtc 
for  Cudworlh'n  r4.>piitution  tliut  hi;  consumed  so  miii?)i  time  in 
the  pr«;eding  chapter  upon  mere  learning,  eren  though  that 
«bonl(l  he  reckone<l  more  nseful  than  his  own  ri'asonings. 
These  however  are  fretiueritly  valuahle,  and,  as  I  liavc  inti- 
mated  above,  lie  is  partially  tinctured  by  the  philottophy  of  his 
own  generation,  while  he  endeavours  to  tread  in  the  ancient 
paths.  Yet  he  seems  not  aware  of  the  ptarv  which  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Gassendi  were  to  hold ;  and  not  only  names 
ihetn  sonietiniefi  with  renstin^,  hardly  w'llh  praise,  but  ino^t 
inexcusably  throws  out  several  intimations  that  tJ)cy  had  de- 
sipiedly  served  the  cause  of  atheism.  The  ilisposition  of  the 
two  former  to  slight  the  argument  from  final  causes,  though 
it  might  justly  benniiiiadvertctl  upon,  could  not  warrant  this 
most  uneaiulid  and  untrue  aspersion.  But  justice  was  even- 
handed  ;  Cudwortli  liims^-if  did  not  escape  llw  slander  <rf" 
higots;  it  was  idly  said  by  Drj-den,  that  he  had  put  the  argu- 
ments against  a  Deity  so  well,  itint  some  thought  he  had  not 
answered  them  ;  and  if  Warhurton  may  he  believiil,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  Intellectual  System  was  never  published, 
on  account  of  the  world's  ntatigntty  in  judging  of  the  tirst.  * 
Prolndily  it  was  never  written. 

13.  Cudworth  is  too  credulous  iind  narritical  about  ancient 
writings,  defending  all  as  genuine,  uveu  wliero  his  own  age 
had  )>een  sceptical.  His  terminology  is  stiff  and  pedantic,  aa 
is  (he  case  with  all  our  older  metaphysicians,  abounding  in 
Words,  which  the  Knglish  language  has  not  recogiiisetl.  He 
is  full  of  the  ancients,  hut  rarely  quotes  the  schoolmen. 
Hobbes  its  tile  adversary-  tviih  whom  he  most  grapples  ;  th« 
materialism,  the  resolving  all  ideas  into  sensation,  tin;  low 
morality  of  that  writer,  were  obnoxious  to  tlie  snimadversioH 
of  so  streniinns  an  advocate  of  a  more  elevated  philoso|)hy. 
In  some  respects  Cudworth  has,  as  I  conceive,  ntuch  tlic  ud- 
vantagD  ;  iu  others,  he  will  generally  be  tlwught  by  our  me- 
tnjihysiciatis  to  want  precision  and   logical   reasoning  j  and 
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Upon  the  wbolv  we  must  rank  him,  in  pliiloHophicul  ncuiiien, 
fnr  t>clow  IIobU'Bi  Malebranclie,  and  Locke,  hut  nlito  far  nliove 
auy  nicrv  Aristotelians,  or  rviailurs  of  Scotus  and  Aquiiias. 

14.  Henry  MorCi  though  hy  no  mvana  li'ss  vmineiit  than 

Cudworth  in  his  own  a«'e,  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  th«  same  level.  More  fdl  not  otily  into  the 
mysticid  notions  of  the  later  Platonists,  but  wen  of  tltu 
Cabbalistic  writers.  Ilia  meta|iliy8ical  piiilosophy  was  bor- 
rowed in  srent  niea.sui'e  from  tliem  ;  and  though  he  was  in 
corresponuenee  with  Descarlus,  and  cni-Iianted  with  the  new 
views  that  opened  u|)on  him,  yet  we  find  that  he  was  reckoned 
much  )ei»  of  a  Cartesian  afterwards,  and  even  wrot«  a^inst 
parts  of  the  theory.*  The  nioHt  [teculiiir  tenet  of  More;  was 
the  extension  of  spirit ;  acknowledging  and  even  stiiving  for 
(h«  soul's  immateriality,  lie  still  could  not  conceive  it  to  be 
unextendcd.  Yet  It  seems  evident  that  if  we  give  extension 
as  well  as  tigure,  which  ib  implied  in  finite  extension,  to  llie 
•ingle  self>coii8cia(ts  moiuid,  tjualities  as  heterojjenvous  to 
thinking  as  material  impenetrability  itself,  wo  slndl  fiud  it  in 
vain  to  deny  tlie  possibility  at  least  of  the  latter.  Some  in- 
deed might  question  whether  what  we  call  matter  is  any  re«d 
bdng  at  all,  except  a»  extension  under  peculiar  coitditionii. 
Dut  this  conjecture  need  not  here  be  pressed. 

15.  Gassendi  himself,  by  ihti  extensivenvss  of  his  erudition, 

may  be  said  to  have  united  tl»c  two  schoulii  of  specu- 
lative philosoj)hy,  the  historiral  and  the  experimental, 
though  the  cliariicter  of  his  njind  determined  him  far  mors 
to^vards  the  tatter.  He  belongs  in  i»oiut  of  time  rattier  to 
the  Mirtier  period  of  the  century  ;  but  his  Syntagma  l'1iiio< 
sopliieum  having  been  published  in  1658,  we  have  deferred 
the  review  of  it  for  this  volume,  'ibis  postlmmous  work,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  and  nearly  1(!0()  pages  dosely  printed  in 
double  colunms,  in  divided  into  three  p;trts,  the  Logic,  the 
Physics,  and  the  Ethics;  ttie  second  occupying  more  tbm 


It  woa  be  oincncd  tbut  Slarc  dctm 
wboltr  agncd  «>Ui  DcMarMi.  Tbiu 
'  iiWmd  liioM  UiB  omnlpranMO  of 


<|ii'i  niwn  de  Mm  tMcnco  il  n'«  abulu- 
mcDI  BUTOOO  lilatluii  au  lini.  Miirt^ 
■ho  nutj  ht  odltd  a  loTCT  of  rxUn^iou, 
fiialntdiiid    a    hIiicUt     IoCbI    prncnct. 
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five  sixtlis  of  the  whole.  The  Logic  U  introdaced  bytwoprotB- 
mial  books ;  one  corit»inii>g  a  history  of  the  sck'iice 
from  Zfiio  of  Elvn,  the  parent  of  systt^niatic  Iogk> 
to  Encoti  and  Descartes  *  ;  th«  other,  stit)  more  valuable,  on 
the  criterin  of  truth  ;  shortly  cntieisiiig  aleo,  in  n  clmptvr  of 
this  book,  the  several  si-hemes  of  logic  which  he  had  merely 
described  in  the  former.  After  stating  very  prolixly,  as  is 
a»ua]  \vith  him,  the  arguments  of  the  sceptics  against  the 
evidence  of  tJie  senses,  uiid  those  of  the  dogtiiiiiics,  ns  he  calls 
them,  who  refer  die  sole  criterion  of  truth  to  tlw  understand- 
ing, he  propounds  a  sort  of  middle  course.  It  is  necessary, 
lie  observes,  before  we  can  infer  truth,  that  there  sliuukl  be 
some  sensible  sign,  aioSqTsv  nj^iiiw  ;  for,  since  all  the  knoie* 
ledge  WK  po<sse»s  is  derived  from  tlie  s«ti8«,  the  mind  must, 
fir^t  have  uotne  sensible  image,  by  which  it  may  he  led  to  a 
knowli^dge  of  what  is  latent  and  not  perceived  by  sense. 
Hendu  we  may  distinguish  in  ourselves  a  double  criterion  ;  wm 
by  which  we  perceive  the  sign,  namely,  the  senses ;  another, 
by  which  we  understand  through  reasoning  the  latent  thing, 
nnnivly,  the  intellect  or  raliotial  facility. t  This  he  illustrates 
by  the  pores  of  the  skhi,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  but  infer 
their  existence  by  observing  the  permeation  of  inuisture. 

Ki.  In  the  lirst  part  nf  the  treatise  itself  on  Logic,  to  which 
riKse  two  books  are  intiodticlory,  Ciassendi  lays  tt«,h„, 
down  ugain  his  favourite  principle,  that  every  idea  '"""^ 
in  the  mind  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  senses.  Bm  wliita 
what  iJic  senses  transmit  are  only  singular  idea»,  the  mind 
lias  the  faculty  of  making  general  ideas  out  of  a  number  of 
these  singular  ones  when  they  resemble  each  other.t    In  this 


*   Pfitununduni    pono    tion   «■!    ub 

■m,  i)iu   nil,   nlvbriuum   Otfsanum, 

vrfTo  liij{ii'ii  KranciMi  Duronu  VciuUmiL 

I  Jiv  vitalii    Bwjn   IukIiIv.   I»>I  el*f*  ■" 

■iialf  lit  of  (he  NoiURi  (tncaa'im  vithout 

inni.'li  rritioiim.   D«  Lotcis"'  Oti)ciiui.c.i, 

Lofict    VoTulniii.   Uantiuli  ait    ii> 

another  plMC.  tou  M  per  tc  md  jiliju- 

tmm,  Mnus  wUd  id  TCttUUm  noUliafnVB 

mum  Kvmuniuu  habcodun  contaiilil. 

fta«ip<i«  auutn  to  •«  wl,  ut  ben*  Iraa- 

gincmur,  qoxraw*  *uh  am  Im^infa 

«mM»da  omnU  pmindiaia  m  nofa*  da- 

inilt  nollaan  ideas**  «l  navJi  dcbit^uc 

facli*  pi|H-riiiitii(U  inducenda*.      Logicu 


Cartnii  ndi  ■juiilvm  Vcrulamii  imila- 
tionr  ab  (O  vKorilitur,  quod  ad  bma  iiiM- 
ginoDduaa  jirava  prrjudiciaciucnda.  rtclA 
ttto  mducnda  tult.  Ac.  p.  OO. 

f  r.  SI.  ir  tliii  pnuoftc  be  veil  at- 
Uiideil  to,  it  will  iiliuv  huw  tbu  ]>hll»> 
vopb)*  of  GaxHirnili  ha*  iHwn  niifluiiifar* 
tUHhi  bj  thiMV  whii  p<jijfuvilid  it  willi  tlla 
inirrvty  vnuual  wbiwJ  of  inttaplijiiciAnv 
No  one  hai  nwTD  cinirly.  ur  luorv  at 
Icnglb,  diaiingiiuhcid  thv  onrhrrDr  nffititv, 
Iha  anuibU  aiaiiriainl  Kixn,  from  tlic  un. 
■ma^nabl*  alyivia  of  pim  intFllcYt,  n 
*«  4uil  aoM  trr. 
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pfirt  of  his  Logic  he  cxprvs^'S  liiinsvlf  d«arl)'  and  unequivo- 
cally ii  conctiptualiat. 

17-  Tlie  Physics  were  expanded  with  a  prodifraljty  of 
lenniiiig  upon  uvery  pruvincL*  uf  niiturv.  GiLS'^i-iiili  is  lull  of 
4|uotHtioii,  and  hi»  aystematic  method  nmuifests  the  conipre- 
h<.'i)Niven«ss  of  his  rvseardies.  In  tJie  third  book  of  tl>e  second 
[mrt  of  the  third  section  of  thv  Physitrs,  he  tn'nts  of  thv  iinina- 
teriitlity,  and,  in  tlie  fuurtpenth,  of  th«  imtnortality  of  the  soul, 
and  iDaiutains  lii«  nFBrmative  of  botli  pro|)09itions.  'Jliis  may 
not  he  what  those  who  jud-^e  of  Gasseiidi  merely  from  his 
ohjet^lions  to  thi;  MeditJitioiis  of  Descartes  have  supposei). 
But  a  clearer  iusight  into  his  meiaphy^icAl  theory  will  be  uh- 
tiiined  from  the  ninth  book  of  the  Mime  part  of  the  Physics, 
(entitled  De  Inteilectu,  on  the  Huiiian  Understanding. 

18.  In  this  book,  after  much  display  of  erudition  on  the 
tenets  of  philosophers,  he  dt-teniiine«  the  soul  Co  he 
DMuMnr'^  an  incorporeal  suhstaiia-,  created  hy  Go*!,  and  iii- 
fuMKl  into  tile  body,  so  (hat  it  resides  in  it  as  an  in- 
forming and  not  merely  a  present  nature,  forma  infornuina,  vt 
lion  simpliciter  asaislens.*  lie  next  dislin^uislies  iutelhiclion 
or  understanding  from  imngination  or  ptirceptlon ;  which  is 
worthy  of  particular  noti<'e,  because  in  his  controversy  witii 
Descartes  he  had  thrown  out  doubts  ns  to  any  distinction  W- 
tween  them.  We  have  in  ourselves  a  kind  of  facolty  which 
enables  ns,  by  means  of  reasoning,  to  understand  that  which 
by  ito  endeavours  we  van  iinu^ne  or  represent  to  the  niind.f 
Of  this  the  size  of  the  sun,  or  innumerable  other  exRitiph-s 
might  be  given;  l)»e  mind  liAving  no  idea  suggeotvtl  by  Uie 


•  p. +to. 

t  tliquc  (tt  in  nobU  Hittlkniii  >|>v- 
tUt.  qua  mtiopinando  *o  prooibjtnur,  ut 
Ali<|ULj  iiHtlLiganiu^  quod  iniaffinarit  st\ 
[•h;i»  linWiii  cbvciuiDivm  imoginran. 
l'lji>«ntLii»ri»iqu(i  u-iiUiii  virw  v»n<rtjdtfri- 
|inus  nan  [miiiiiiui.  .  .  .  Aflrf  iiinlaiiriiiif 
(he  »ifv  of  the  BUD.  ]>o*4uni  coCLtimilia 
«riivntjk  nltL-TTL  ,  .  ^  V'criini  '(uidum  iiluH 
•uDicial,  111  iiuiilvl  ■|Ilid[^irll■1  nu>  iiilvlli- 
0fre<{1Mxl  inuitiimri  nciii  lic'W!.  ct  int«l- 
tvttuin  iu  nw  diitinclum  ■  ptiuitniU.  bI 
cum  plMMWMi  haUn  mawraln  tp«im, 
Mb  qtribm  mi  Im^lnMnr,  dmi  habrat 
(■awa  Imallettii*,  tab  ^tbui  m  iiitpl- 
Hftpt:  niR|u«  mim  iillun,  *.  ft.  lulirt  IIUih 
nKgnitudinin  ^uam  in  uiId   (iiulllcil ; 


ittil  laiiluta  vi  iirr^ru,  tvij  raliQcmjuKlci, 
Mill  iA«  ill  mlir  tnngiiiiudinrm  onmpr«. 
hrndit,  w  pan  modo  wrcia.  Kcmpr  rx 
boo  cfficilur.  n(  rcni  unc  ipcvic  inaMriali 
inlelliKcnt.  «w  iamuteiUlU  daboM; 
iiciiti  phaiilariiii  n  ita  malnialia  aripillur, 
>)ii<hI  malfiUli  qwcie  ulatur.  A«  otibir 
quiilvni  i4inni  intdloclui  ipenttqu  pha»- 
uuia  |Ki«^>s  lanquam  gradibu^  ui  ra- 
liMioaiHlo  ancquatur  ca,  eptm  lUiaeCfa 
■iac  iptrMbiu  iJIinntatninllivi:  iiilvlMfEii : 
Mil  lioe  Iptsm  f4i  fjuiid  iillv^  imm*. 
tarulltalan  ■rttuit.  •iu<k1  ultra  onmni 
tpvciffm  malvrialfm  w  jJKnvhM,  quad. 
|MMiii|iiv  oujui  nulluni  hiibml  phuilnnna 
men  agnoacat. 
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imagination  of  the  suti's  ma^ituilc,  but  knowing  it  by  a  pecu> 
liar  o{M;ruttoa  of  reason.  Am)  hence  we  infer  that  the  intel- 
ieclual  wiul  is  imniatennl,  biKau!*e  it  understands  that  which 
no  mnlerlal  iniiigc-  presents  to  it,  lis  we  infer  also  that  tlie 
imu^native  faculty  is  material,  becjiuse  it  employs  the  imagex 
supplied  by  sense.  It  is  true  that  the  intellect  makes  nse  of 
these  seiiuilile  iniiiges,  as  steps  towards  its  reasonin|;  ujion 
things  which  cnnnot  be  imagined  ;  but  the  proof  of  its  imma- 
teriality is  given  by  this,  that  it  pasNett  beyond  all  material 
imagm,  and  nttuitis  a  true  knowledge  of  tliat  whereof  it  has 
no  image. 

ly.  l^ible  observes  that  in  what  Gassendi  has  said  on  (lie 
power  of  the  mind  to  nuderstand  what  it  cannot  conceive, 
there  is  n  forgetfulness  of  his  principle,  that  nothing  is  in  the 
understanding  which  has  not  been  in  the  sense.  Hut,  nnle^ 
we  impute  repented  eontradielions  to  this  philosopher,  he  must 
have  meant  tltat  axiom  in  a  less  extended  sense  tlian  it  has 
been  taken  by  w>me  who  have  since  employe<i  it.  JJy  (hat 
which  is  "in  tb«  understanding,"  he  could  only  inteixl  defi- 
nite images  den%*edfrom  sense,  which  must  he  present  before 
the  ntiiid  can  exercise  aii\'  faculty,  or  prnceed  to  rcajwu  up  to 
uuiitiiLgiuHble  things.  Tlie  fallacy  ot  the  sensualist  school, 
Knglish  and  French,  has  been  to  conelndc  tliat  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  not  "  in  the  understanding  ;"  an 
inference  true  in  the  popular  sense  of  words,  but  false  in  the 
inutnphysienl. 

i2().  'i'here  is,  moreover,  Gassendi  proceeds,  a  class  of  re- 
flex  operH(ions,  whereby  the  mind  understands  itself  ^,„„_ 
and   its  own   faculties,  and   is  conscious  tluit  it  is  ^^f 
exercising  sucli  acts.      And  this  faculty  is  superior  '•"•*"°"- 
to  any  that  a  nmit-rial  substance  possesses  ;   for  no  body  can 
act   reHtixly  on    itself,   but   must    move  from   one   place  to 
aitother.*      Our  observation  therefore  of  our  own  imaginitiga 
must  be  by  a  power  sujR'rior  (o  imnginntion  itsi-lf;  for  imagi- 
nation is  employtrd  on  the  image,  not  on  the  |M>rct^'ption  uf  iIh; 
image,  since  (here  is  no  image  of  tlie  act  of  |)erception. 


■  Ah«niBi  CM  g«nui  RAnatnu  ««• 
lionu*.  quilHH  inMlkolui  wipiuaii  lUU. 
quo  fuiRtionn  InlellUit.  M>  tfivcikUm  w 
intclli|{««  ■iitiiudHtlll.  Vidcliect  hoe 
nuuiau  Ml  oniui  ficulutv  carpom  •■•- 
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t^l.  The  in(t>1lL-ct  bIso  itut  only  furins  universal  itWs,  but 
perccivt*  liic  nature  of  universality.  Aiid  tliis  seems  [leculiar 
to  inat]l(iD(l ;  for  brutes  do  not  show  any  thing  1non>  tlinn  a 
power  of  association  by  rescnibliinee.  In  our  own  <;oiiCi'p(ioii 
of  an  universal,  it  may  be  urged,  there  is  aKvnys  some  admix- 
ture of  siuguUrity,  as  of  a  particular  fonit,  magnitude,  or 
colour  i  yet  we  are  able,  Gassfiidi  thinks,  to  strip  tlic  inioga 
successively  of  all  these  particular  adjuncts.'  He  seems 
therefore,  as  l»u>  been  remarked  above,  to  have  held  the  coii- 
ceptualist  theory  ill  the  strictest  manner,  admitting  tlic  reality 
of  uuiversal  ideas  even  as  images  present  to  the  mind. 

32.  Intellection  being  the  proper  operation  of  tlte  sou),  it 
is  needless  to  itKjuire  whctlier  it  does  this  by  il«  own 
nature,  or  by  a  peculiar  faculty  called  understand- 
iug,  nor  shoultl  wv  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
Aristotelian  distinction  of  the  active  and  passive  intellcct.t 
We  have  only  to  distinguish  this  intellection  from  mere  con- 
ception  derived  from  the  ptiatitasy,  which  is  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  it.  We  caniiut  conceive  God  in  this  life,  except 
under  some  image  thus  supplied ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  all 
other  incorporeal  things.  Nur  do  we  comprehend  lufinilo 
(juHutities,  but  have  a  sort  of  confused  image  of  indetinite 
extension,  'llits  is  surety  a  right  account  of  the  matter  ; 
and  if  .Stewart  Itnd  ^Kiid  any  attention  lu  thes«  and  several 
other  passages,  he  could  not  have  so  much  misconceived  the 
philosophy  of  (lassendi. 

2.y.  The  mind,  as  long  as  it  dwells  in  the  body,  seems  to 
have  no  intelligible  species,  exe«-pt  phantasms  derived  from 
sense.  These  he  takes  for  impressions  on  the  brain,  drivea 
to  and  fro  by  tlie  anitiml  spirits  till  they  reach  the  /t/iantasia, 
or  imaginative  faculty,  and  ciiuse  it  to  imagine  sensible 
things.  'Hie  soul,  in  Gassendi's  theory,  cotiHists  of  nn 
incorporeal  part  or  intellect,  and  of  a  corporeal  part,  the 
phantasy  or  sensitive  son),  which  he  conceives  to  be  ditfused 
throughout  the  hody.  The  intellectual  soul  instimtly  per- 
ceives, by  its  union  with  the  phantasy,  tlie  images  impressed 


■  Et  n*  initw  ill  nnbU  quoqacdun 
uni<r*nalu  toiieipiuim,  ulmiwni  Hmpci 
■jiniid  rinfiulatiuiit,  ut  mUt  magniru- 
dlauh  C€iiMi  Hgnir,  otrti  colorU,  &c.  n- 
perlmut  Uinun,  uii  [lie]  tlmul,  Mlum  luo- 


oaiiri  tpoticri  i  nobU  natunm  qunllbM 
tpcciili    ma^nitudinr,    qualilH-l   ^iwcisll 
Itgun,  qaoiibcl  tputuli   cvtuivi  alalia 
It*  itc  citurit. 
t   l'.4«l. 
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upon  the  latter,  not  by  inipulsv  of  ihvsc  sensible  nnO  iiiiilLTial 
wpvcies,  but  by  intuition  of  tlieir  images  in  ttw  pliuntasy.* 
TliuH,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  his  mtrHning,  we  are  to  distin- 
eoish ;  6rst,  th<!  species  in  the  brain,  ilerived  from  imme- 
diate sense  or  rvminiscence ;  secondly,  thi;  image  of  these 
conceived  by  the  phantasy;  thirdly,  the  act  of  perception  in 
tlie  mind  itself,  by  which  it  knows  the  phantasy  to  huvc 
imagined  these  species,  iind  knows  ulso  the  spi'cies  them- 
selves to  have,  or  to  have  had.  tlwir  externnl  archetypes. 
Thiit  distinction  of  the  animm,  or  reasonable,  from  the 
anima,  or  sensitive  soul,  he  took,  as  he  did  a  great  part  of 
his  philosophy,  from  Hpicurus. 

24.  The  phantasy  and  intellect  proceed  together,  so  that 
they  might  uppcar  at  first  to  be  the  same  fiiculty.  Not  only, 
however,  are  they  diflerent  in  their  operation  even  as  to 
objects  which  fall  under  the  senses,  and  are  represented  to 
tile  mind,  but  the  intellect  lias  certain  o[R-ruiions  peculiar  to 
itself.  Such  rs  the  apiirthensinn  of  things  which  cannot  W 
perceived  by  sense,  as  tlie  Deity,  wtiom  though  we  can  only 
imagine  ns  corporeal,  we  apprehend  or  nndcr»tt»iid  to  be 
otherwise,  t  He  repeats  a  good  deal  of  ivhat  lie  Itad  before 
said  on  the  distinctive  province  of  tlio  understanding,  by 
which  we  reason  on  things  inca))ab)e  of  being  imagined  ; 
drawing  several  instances  from  the  geometry  of  inlinitcs,  as 
in  asymptotes,  wherein,  he  says,  something  is  always  inferred 
by  reasoning  which  we  presume  to  be  true,  and  yet  cannot 
reach  by  any  efiort  of  tlie  imagination,  t 

25.  I  have  given  a  few  extnicta  from  tiassendi  in  order 
to  confirm  wtiat  has  been  said,  his  writings  being  lUrhiKh 
liute    read    in    England,    and    his    philosophy    not  XSS-!m 
having  been  always  represented  in  the  same  nwn-  *'  *"■"■■ 


■  Eodrm  (nomvnla  Inltllcdui  ob  in. 
timaiH  nw  pnniniliKni  cuhmviiUftiiiriuv 
tvm   filiMitiHia  rvni   (nuliin  conluMur. 

P.«a. 

f  line  nt  ■utcm  pra-Ur  phmMo* 
nDc«llM,  inl*ltecl(iH|iw  Ifiiiu  propiiam, 
potatqat  mito  ulb  appnhnula  nan  Jim 
i«fliHillo,>MliauUia(ntkMllnU(llvctii> 
dwi.  Noa  ifuad  intMlmrtiw  uihi  iKci)>ua 
■■■M  ah  qM>  pInMaria  latiooipundifui' 
all^U  uhM  ti,  ^uod  •pMM  iiBagnma 
npnawnutsr,  iicqu*  omi  timul  comilan. 


icm  lalcm  bpnaxn  *«l  fmuinaiJoneiii 
babcat  1  wd  i|um1  aminlwnd*!,  loWlll- 
llalvu  atiiiuiil,  nd  quod  apprubcndcndum 
AiTtf  pur^piQiidum  aMur|[*rc  phatUina 
noi>  po^il,  lit  4|uiv  oDnirm  ftfriiunctlir 
ad  fvqHMUiii  tpMiem.  *rii  iiiui^iiDin,  n, 

5IU  illiw  opvntia  imaKinuio  ^iiprlUlar. 
but 
(  In  auibu*  MMfwr  aliquid  arpiiBan. 
taiidn  eDlltgUm,  quod  at  nmw  na*  in- 
l«ll%lHni(«l  iavginando  noH  aaefuiaiuf 
lamtti. 
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ner.  Degeraniio  hai*  rlaimed,  on  two  occasions,  the  priority 
for  (iaBseudi  in  tliAt  tljvory  of  tl>u  gi-iiLTatioii  of  ideas  which 
lias  usually  b«en  nscribctl  to  Locke.  *  But  Stewart  protects 
agninst  this  allegwl  similarity  in  tht!  teiivts  of  the  French 
and  Hnfclish  philotwiplMirs.  "Tlio  r«inark,"  he  says,  "is 
c«rlainly  just,  if  restniioed  to  Locke's  doctrine  as  interpreted 
by  the  greater  part  of  philosophers  on  tlie  C^iitiiicnt ;  but  it 
is  very  \vide  of  tlic  truth,  if  apphed  to  it  as  now  explained 
And  inodilief)  by  the  most  intelligent  of  his  disciples  in  this 
country.  The  main  scope,  indi^t'd,  of  G.ossendi's  argument 
against  Desciirteii  ih  to  iniiterialise  tliat  class  of  our  ideas 
which  the  Lockists  as  well  as  the  Cartesians  consider  as  the 
exclusive  object'*  of  the  power  of  n-fitrrtioii,  and  to  show  tluit 
tlies*^  idea!)  are  uU  iiUitnniely  resolvable  into  images  or  con> 
Ci'ittions  borrowed  from  things  external.  It  is  not  therefore 
wlmt  i^  sound  and  valual>lc  in  this  jwirt  of  Locke's  sj-stem, 
but  the  errors  grafted  on  it  in  the  comments  of  some  of  his 
followers,  that  ran  justly  be  said  to  Itave  been  borrowed  from 
Gassundi.  Nor  has  Gassendi  the  merit  of  originality  evea 
in  these  errors  ;  for  scarcely  n  reitiark  on  the  subject  occurs 
in  his  works,  Itut  wimt  is  copied  from  the  accounts  tran8> 
mitted  to  us  of  the  Kpicurean  metaphysics."  t 

26.  It  will  probably  np[>e»r  to  those  who  consider  what  I 
have  quoted  from  GosKCtidi,  that  in  his  latest  writings  he  did 
not  differ  so  much  from  Locke,  and  lead  the  way  so  much  to 
the  school  of  the  French  meta{>hysicians  of  the  eighteenth 
ct'iitury  as  Stewart  luw  supposed.  The  resemblance  to  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  in  several  points,  espe- 
cially in  tlw  important  dislinolion  of  what  Locke  has  called 
ideas  of  reflection  from  those  of  sense,  is  too  evident  to  be 
denied.  I  am  at  tlie  same  time  unable  to  account  in  a  satis- 
factory  manner  for  (he  appwrent  discrepancy  between  the 


^^T  ■   HiMoSitr    compu^    d«    SnUmoi 

I  (IM4,  Tol.  i.  !>■  301..  10^  Itiogr.  Uniicr- 

I  wile,  art.  OiMniiU.     Y«t  in  atUhvi  at 

I  Ilinc  don  M.  Dtf^mniln  ihItiti  sitmwl; 

I  lo  the  (iKuluf  mcDiblanco  brCwtrn  ilir 

I  lytU'nu  uf  (iuwndi  and  l-ockc  in  lbs 

I  luwiiiiit  0X7  i^v*  of  IdMi  M  rcdci-iion. 

I  He  nttn  howwtr  ID  ■  man  panicular 

\  MMy  of  hii  Ota  nn  tlm  (inMOiliMi  gilii- 

t  ioaagUy,  wbidi  I  ht/iv  nul  tmm.      A(  M 


Lodc't  poiilin  oliliitMion*  to  liU  pi*. 
dcccttot,  I  kliciuld  Ih;  perliapB  iuelinud  la 
<Jaubl  wlivtht'r  lir,  whA  wu  no  grvM 
htttt  til  \urt^  iKKik*.  hud  n»A  w  ii». 
vitldjr  ■  wiirk  ■•  Ilic  S^nUgmn  lliilim. 
phicvoi  1  but  the  abiklggaicol  «f  Dcnwr 
vould  have  nifltcnd. 

t  PrriiniliMry  Diwriatioa  U>  Lncir- 
ctofucdk. 
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ianpfuage  of  Gassenili  in  the  Syntagma  l^lioftophiciiiu,  and 
thnt  which  we  tiiitt  in  his  ohjcctioiis  to  tliv  Mnlitationti  of 
DesnirtL's.  No  great  jtitervui  of  time  liacl  intervened  b«- 
tween  the  two  works ;  for  hiti  correR|>on(lenc«  with  Dcscarttea 
b«ir8  ilale  ill  Ki-H,  and  it  a|i|)i'.irs  by  tliat  with  Louis,  fount 
of  Angoulcme,  in  tJie  succmiiug  year,  that  he  was  already 
Mnployed  on  tlte  Brst  part  of  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum.  * 
Whether  he  nrg«l  aome  of  his  objiH-lions  against  the  Car- 
tewun  nK.-ta[ihysi«  with  u  regard  to  victor)-  rather  than  troth, 
or,  as  wonid  be  t]ie  more  candid  and  perhaps  more  reuson- 
able  hypotht^is,  he  was  indnred  by  the  acutentrss  of  his  great 
imtagonist  to  review  and  refurin  his  own  opinions,  I  must 
leave  to  the  philosophical  reader,  t 

^7-  Stewart  had  evidently  litde  or  no  knowledge  of  lite 
Syntagma  Philosopliicuni.  But  he  had  lu.'en  an 
Abridgetnent  of  the  Philosophy  of  (Jiassendi  by  mmV 
Dernier,  pnblished  at  Lyons  in  1(>7^>  nt>d  fin<)ing 
ill  thi»  the  doctrine  of  Locke  on  ideas  of  reflection,  conceived 
that  it  did  not  faithfully  represent  ks  own  original.  But 
this  was  hardly  a  very  plansible  conjecture  ;  Bernier  being 
a  nian  of  considerable  ability,  an  inlinmie  friend  of  Gas> 
Rendi,  and  hia  epitome  being  so  far  from  concise  that  it  ex- 
tends to  eight  small  volumes.  Having  not  indeed)  collated 
the  two  books,  but  read  them  within  a  short  interval  of  time, 
I  can  say  thnt  Bernter  has  given  a  faitliful  account  of  the 
philosophy  of  (iassemli,  as  it  is  contained  in  tite  Syntagma 
Philosophictiin,  for  he  takes  notice  of  no  other  work ;  nor 
has  h(!  here  added  any  thing  of  liix  own.  But  in  IGS'Z  he 
published  another  little  book,  entitled  IXiutes  de  M.  liernier 
8ur  (juelqucs  uns  des  principaux  Chapitres  de  ho»  Abn^e  de 
la  Philosophic  de  Gnsseudi.     One  of  iliese  doubts  rulutee  to 


: 


•  GMMndi  Opera,  vol.  vi,  p.  13(X 
Tbnc  iMUn  tit  iiitiici'iliuK  U>  tl>oK  wlio 
VDuld  rtfiily  tlie  )iliilu«ophy  "T  (iMiisnill. 

t  UulluU  in  bta  Lit*  of  DmcirtiH, 
•Wuld  kiid  In  W  Ibink  that  <jan«iidi 
wm  too  mnch  inflncnccd  by  ptimiiil 
mMiiM  im  wrHinit  ajswiiil  DcwKna. 
*ba  bdd  RKoiIoMcil  Um  pluinonwns  of 
IMihdH.  wi«lKnit  alluiSng  M  ■  diawtu- 
tion  o(  (Imwndi  on  dw  tabtMt.  TW 
laliuT,  il  ttaat,  omu  tn  a  kner  ta  Hiin4, 


that  hs  *tioi)ld  not  h«n  «i«niB*d  m 
clwtl;  ibc  iBtufilifiin  at  Dfau%a,  If 
ht  liad  bttn  ireMcd  by  bin)  wllb  « 
miicli  poliMnma  ••  b«  bid  npKloL 
Viv  d«  Dticulo.  liv.  (L  Ibt  n4iirl  of 
[hv«*rt*t,  (>  cam !  {■«•  X'ol.  1 1,  of  ikii 
*ark,  p.  1'I5.)  olltiidnd  Oa«a>di,  aitd 
Cduwd  ■  loldnowi  which,  ■ocardinK  tu 
BmUMi  Satbirrc  n^gnvMcd,  acliiif;  a 
Inaehnoiu  pait  in  (uafitfal  ing  ib* 
tninil  of  Gaawodi. 
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the  exisMnbe  of  space ;  and  in  niiothtT  place  Tie  denies  the 
tenlity  of  eteniily  or  Bbstmet  duration.  Bcruicr  observes,  as 
Descartes  had  done,  that  it  is  vnin  and  even  dangerous  to 
attempt  n  definition  of  evident  tilings,  such  as  motion,  l>e- 
cause  we  arc  apt  to  inistukc  a  deKnitiori  of  the  word  for  one 
of  the  thing  ;  and  philosopliers  seem  to  conceive  that  inotiort 
i»  a  real  being,  when  they  talk  of  a  billiard-ball  communtcat* 
ing  or  losing  it. " 

28.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  its  adversaries  had 

expected  to  expire  with  its  founder,  spread  more 
^rwiiui      mid  more  after  his  deritli,  nor  had  it  ever  dei>ended 

on  any  personal  favour  or  popularity  of  Descartes, 
since  he  did  not  possess  such  <-xn?|»t  with  a  few  friends.  The 
cliurehes  and  sciiooU  of  Holland  were  full  of  Cartesians. 
The  old  scholastic  philosophy  became  ridiculous,  its  distiuo> 
tions,  its  maxims  were  laughed  it,  as  its  a<)iierents  complain  ; 
and  probably  a  more  fntjd  blow  was  given  to  the  Aristotelian 
systetii  by  Descartes  tliun  even  by  Bacon.  The  Cartesian 
tlteories  were  obnoxious  to  the  rigid  class  of  theolt^ans  ;  but 
two  parties  of  considerable  importance  in  Holland,  t)>e  Ar> 
iiiinians  and  the  Cocccjaus,  gencndly  ebpouscd  the  new  phi- 
losophy. Many  s]>ecutations  in  tlieology  were  immediately 
coniiecttH]  with  it,  and  it  acted  on  the  free  and  scrutinising 
spirit  which  begiin  to  sap  the  bulwarks  of  established  ortlio- 
tioxy.  The  Cartesians  were  denounced  in  ecclesiastical  synods, 
and  were  hardly  admitted  to  any  office  in  the  church.  They 
were  condemned  by  sevend  universities,  and  e-^pecially  by  that 
of  L<'yden  iii  IC78,  for  the  position  that  the  truth  of  Scripture 
must  be  proved  by  reason-t  Nor  were  they  less  exposed  to 
persecution  in  France.J 


*  Evtn  Ctnmili  hn  dcliiinl  dun. 
&oa  "  an  uicoruorcAl  flovrnv  ciu^Uon/' 
which  it  *  goad  iiuUucc  of  Ihc  luccvu 
thai  can  aUuiiil  •ueli  itchiiuluiw  of  umuiu 
Uen. 

t  tjijAm  had  toiufoimwd  Ihn  vbole 
CartpiiMi  ifitrm  xt  f«rl J  a  1 651 ,  on  tho 
grouod  that  il  vu  lui  ianaralion  on  ili< 
Aritlolclian  philiHophj  u  long  rMclnuI  -, 
U(iil  ordiLlMvii,  ut  ill  Auili'tiiia  iiiln  Ari> 
iiUitvLii:^  jiLkilfWipJiim  Urtiilv^  iiujv  liW 
liACtviiuii  rtitr|ila  fuii.  iiw  mntinnmiis 
ul>|ur  ill  fioitvniiii  iiuc  ptii)o*a|ihiit,  us- 


que noininii  CinciUni  incUtputatiiHubtu 
l(CUoiillmi>  mil  iiublicii  ■Jlii  oioeitiu, 
live  |ir'>  life  t-iinln  mimtio  6at.  tJln^tt, 
in  lim,  hud  g<mif  lattlicT,  Mill  livr  drEn^ 
ii  couched  ill  l«niii  whirli  mijcht  tmiu 
been  uHil  by  LDy  odc  who  vLthcd  to  ri- 
dicuk  uiiiirditjr  prcjudic*  l>]r  aluTgarj. 
Ktjii'i-tc  niivma  iiriiini  |>hilo*of>hUi^ 
lirimo  quia  t*lrii  philn«i|ihi>,  ^uaoi 
Aotdimur  tnio  tniii  c«T4ivin  liaewim* 
Optimo  c^niilid  docuorri  ulvtnaliir,  f^u>* 
i\uo  Ihi1ilaincm4  ftul>f  crlil :  difindc  i^uia 
juicniuiciu  B  Tvioii  «  isna  (iltiluMphi* 
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99<  The  Cartesian  philosOTthV)  in  one  eenee,  carrieil  in 
itself  lfa«  seeds  of  its  own  dediov  ;  it  \vaa  the  Scytia  of  nmnr 
(logs;  it  taught  iiion  to  think  for  thcmsclvvs,  ami  to  tliiak 
often  better  than  Descartes  had  done.  A  new  eclectic  phi- 
Ioso])hy,  or  rather  the  genuine  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  ittade 
Cart««iiiiii>»in  cl^lsc  as  u  sect,  though  it  left  nmch  that  had 
been  introduce*!  by  it.  We  owe  tlianks  to  tliese  Cartesians 
of  t)ie  seventeenth  century  for  their  strenuous  assertion  of 
reason  flg»in»ft  prtscriptive  autliority:  the  lultvr  part  of  tlits 
age  was  sigtmlised  by  the  overthrow  of  a  desiHitism  which 
hod  fought  every  inch  iu  its  retreat,  and  it  was  manifestly 
after  a  struggle,  on  the  Continent,  with  thiit  uew  philosophy, 
that  it  was  ultimately  vamjuished.* 

30.  'File  Cartesian  writers  of  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  Germany,  were  nuiriiTuuD  and  respectable.  La  |^  ^„^_ 
Foi^e  of  Suumur  first  developed  the  theory  of  ooca-  """^ 
sional  muses  to  explain  the  union  of  soul  and  t>ody,  wtieran 
1k^  was  followed  by  Guuliiix,  Regis,  ^^'^ittich,and  ALilcbranclic.t 
Bnt  this  and  other  innovations  uispleased  the  stricter  Cartesians 
who  did  not  lind  them  in  their  master.  Oanberg  In  (ier- 
many,  Clerselier  in  France,  Le  Grand  in  the  Low  Countries, 
should  be  iiwntioned  among  die  leaders  of  the  school.     But 

I  no  one  has  left  so  comprehensive  a  statement  and  defence  of 
C'artesianisni,  a.s  Jean  Silvain  Itq;is,  whosit  S)*»teme  de  la 

I  Pliilosophie,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  appeared  at  Paris  in 


■THika  imftdSHqive  quo  imnia  >d  t«Akis 
traJIHamit  fPMvAofWj  co  ijuod  iitist 
pnmnqiU*  (tiilnophui  adiBiniGutn  *l 
Itriubjiinaiu  im  atUttim  HMt  pn/ftt- 

tola,  pBripm  mfuU  ,•  poitrcoM  quod  el 
ttAvm  mtUB  bit*  ei  «basrd*  opialaun 
ptrtim  r»tuij[ndntiir,  |wrti'ii  lib  impro- 
^cla  JuTVolnl*  ilmluci  poAdnt  puj^nintj'it 
cum  MitHia  diiri|iHn'i>  •!  Cuullatilius 
■lijua  imprinii*  mm  ortbndois  thvologia  t 
onucw  igilBT  *t  (talucM  oidqh  philtHo. 
|4ii>iii  in  hAtf  Aadcmin  doctinlct  impofl. 
tenim  n  uli  iniliiuio  el  lrusi>to  atnti- 
Dtro  dibtrr,  «HiI*nIu>  nu^'tea  libtrtalt 
dliMHfiaHta  la  tingataiihut  ixiRnullii 
opfaHOoibu*  ad  ■Iknini  rvlrlirlnm  An- 
4*nikraiii  >UB|ilBm  hie  miuu.  ia  si 
**4*ri*  et  nwftw  philaMipllin  funiU. 
■MUU  ma  Idbrktmt.  Tape].  Hut. 
FbilM.  CmtMtm,  p.  15. 


t  An  araouot  of  Iht  m*nnM  In  arhich 
lh«  C^rHuu*  wrra  IihibumI  tlirouKh  Uie 
Jmnl*  u  ^itn  liy  M.  Coiiiin,  in  ibe 
JouranI  ilat  Sarani,  Almrcti,  1H33. 

■  Fat  Ihc  Ihic  of  the  (.'artoiiui  pliilo- 
■ophy  io  ihc  litb  of  itt  fuuiiiler.  uru  <h« 
llro  of  DctHiLcn  by  llnillri.  V  ml>.  in 
4)tiftrfo,  which  htf  aftvrwiinU  jibriilgtil  in 
lUmv.  AftvT  lb*  d«th  «f  DaMBDc*,  it 
may  Iv  W'l  tnctd  bjr  meai  of  Bruckcr. 
Biihlc.  »  uiual.  ia  a  mm  copjrut  of  bti 
prodeceuoT.  lie  baa  tiQvWTr  giitn  a 
lu)ler  a«iiuiii  of  Rcgia.  A  conWapo- 
tsiy  Hiilury  of  Vanoiaa  fhihMopbv  bjr 
'lupvl  cttntiiicu  talbvr  a  ualljr  wnUm 
■itinniarjr  of  Uia  caiilravMiiaa  it  ndWd 
Ixnb  in  Urn  libtima  of  DawrWa  anJ 
fat  a  ftw  jrnn  a/larwar^ 

f  Tcnncmann  OI«ud  de  la  Phlko- 
anphla,  ii.  99-)  aacribn  Ibb  ihtarj  lm 
(rnillu.     See  aUo  Btuckar,  r.  7(H. 
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2690'  It  is  divided  into  four  pnrts,  on  lyogic,  MeLiphysics, 
-PbysicSi  Bill!  Kthica.  in  the  tbn-o;  tatter  Rfgis  claims  iiutliiti^ 
as  his  on-ii  except  some  explanations.  "  All  tliat  i  have  said 
I>i-iii£j  due  to  M.  Descarti^,  whose  nieUtixl  aiid  principli'S  I 
liavu  followed,  vvuu  iu  rxplutiations  tliuturc  dilli-reiit  from  tiis 
own."  And  in  his  Lojpc  he  professes  to  ha%'e  gone  little 
beyond  tlie  author  of  the  Art  de  l\iiscr.*  Notwiihstaiidin^ 
this  rare  uiudt-sty,  1ti-»is  is  not  a  writer  unwurtliy  of  lifin^ 
consntt«(t  by  the  studious  of  philosophy,  nor  deficient  in  clearer 
and  fuller  stateiii4'i)t<4  than  will  always  he  found  in  DeAcarKs. 
It  might  even  be  ^id  llint  lie  has  many  things  which  would 
be  sought  in  vain  through  his  master's  writiuffs,  though  I  am 
unable  to  prove  th-it  tlit>y  might  not  be  trncfd  in  those  of  the 
intermediate  CarluHian^  Though  our  limits  will  not  permit 
any  further  account  of  Hcgist  I  will  g:ive  a  few  passages  in 
a  note.t 


*  It  («  r(miuV«ti1«  tlial  RwnU  uy* 
nolliing;  iImue  lij^un^  anil  modn  of  rjI- 
bgiimi  Mtnu  nit  dinnu  tiri  ilin  litcum 
H  dM  qiUcaiiiDM  en  g^i^nl  -,  fat  liicn 
qu*  lout  oSt  poiao  wiiir  dc  quclijuc 
diot*  piiur  U  iiii^ulallon  4t  la  liigii|uc, 
il  nlM  iiu  iiiuinii  d^Aucun  uia^  |>utjr  In 
pnliqu*.  loquvlle  ml  rmiiiiu*  but  i|uh 
iwu*  Mnu   •omiwa   fropoiSt   ibiia  n 

I  lU'iiii,  In  Imltttion  of  hii  miuiFt. 

•ml  pviliaji)  *rith  marc  clc>r^t^l(,  ob. 
nrrik  tlisl  niir  Liiuvli'cl|tu  uf  our  ooii 
txiBtrnn?  »  lujt  dirriv«il  traui  tt9ttiitu\^, 
tnnii  pur  van  nrniiniuancii  (iiii|>!u  ul  iii- 
ttiicun,  qui  pi^cctW  toum  tn>  mtmuia- 
MDCe*  lOquii^  «  qui  j'apiivllv  tasni'Bn. 
Gn  tllM,  Mand  >e  du  qup  jc  foiiuoii  ou 
qa«  )*<nN*  eonai>lli«.  to  ji  prauppow 
lui'iuim*  man  viintunco,  £iiuii  impouiblv 
que  jtf  voiiiioitti'i  (lu  ifulcmciit  qutf  jv 
tuoit  tonnoim,  •!  qua  jv  iio  aaw  pM 
qiivlquc  chuw  d'niMaM.  p.  AM.  'Ilia 
Onalaii  puailiHE.  u  it  u  fint  appcat^ 
[iPiai  lUnUnH  U  the  cMcnce  of  lb*  Hnil. 
Il«ii  ha*  aipUinad  awaj .  Aftn  osoilaB 
(0  VM  mntluaifm,  Jv  lua  dunr  unv  puii< 
»trt  bo  iinawdiaUljt  Domcl*  liimHtf; 
CmnJaiil  jecniiuaMots  4ta  mc  ilinoir 
nnLimandJadliAuaic  ni»  nn«  ptnafc, 
ijvi  a  la  proprUtt  dc  doulet  rt  d'lToir  de 
lanrlitudD)  ear  ipii-llu  npiwrirncc  y  a-l-il 

In*  nia  naturiv  •(iii  iloli  vw  unc  ctiow 
ft  H  piniMiivntis  mnutla  dam  U  pon- 
■iv,  ptUHlUO  J<  Mil  par  aifinkiicc  qiH 


DMa  ponirfi  aonl  dan*  un  flui  coalinud, 
*t  qua  jw  11*  |ii-im'  Jnmui*  A  la  Divmi 
vhov  drui  mcicRi-mdi-iuilcT  maixiaanj 
Jc  contidc-rv  la  difhculTi^  dc  plui  prtv.  ja 
ci^n^oii  dii^iDciit  cjuVUc  vient  do  M  qu« 
k'  luol  dc  yrHiit  cat  JijuWoigtuv  rl  iju*  ja 
iii'm  M'FH  indiOtrc'tbiiitnl  |Kiiir  tignifivr 
U  (WfL^i^u  <)ui  ciiiiilitiKi  inu  nndjTp,  rt  pour 
•(r>ijt"i''  Ir*  diffi^rciitO'  manirnn  i'itn 
d<  vcttv  iwimot* ;  cc  qui  ?it  uiic  crrcLir  ciu 
trviiic,  mr  i1  y  a  cctio  dlfT^rvncv  rritrv  la 
pcni^  yui  ojiutitur  mn  iiatiin-.  ct  \f» 
|jiriii(ci  qui  null  HJiii  ijiic  kii  nianidm 
li'vCrv.  <]uir  hi  pn^iui^n*  ejtl  uuv  pt<Tu^ 
liiLf  fl  piinimiicjjtc,  cl  ijui-  Im  autvaaaanl 
lira  pi'iK^ii  c'liDii;i(«ni<'ii  at  f— ^tua 
C'i-»i  piiurqtioi.  uRn  de  tlonner  unc  liUa 
e^jicle  dc  tnji  nature.  Ji-  diroi  qijv  jvvuia 
unc  p mice  qui  eiiiio  en  fllt-miiiw.  »» 
rjui  v«t  Iv  KiiJ^  dp  Ivulvh  inc-fi  (nanism 
dv  iMntwT,  Ja  di«  (|itv  j«  vuU  urta  prtu^ 
pour  mnnpwr  m  rjuv  la  pcn*^  qui  oon- 
■tilur  iiM  ruiturc  •  dc  tomtniBi  bvm  h 
penite  vn  g^n^ral  qui  ccoDprcnd  vnii  ul 
MIHoi  lea  nuui^rta  paTtieulii.-nii  cl.*  \ii:n. 
(or:  clj'njoula,  qui  axiate  Bh  tllc-iiH'tTir, 
■t  qu!  i»t  I*  (ujat  (I*  diJlSmdaa  ma* 
niwm  da  ptiwrr,  pnui  dnignvr  «a  «u« 
•acta  (HmiJv  ■  ita  patliniUtr  qui  h  d»> 
tiagup  dc  la  pnnM  tn  g^n<M.  tu  qn'all* 
nVtiiif  que  dant  I'cnlcndcmuiit  dc  cttn) 
qui  la  njnfoil  aiuu  i}iir  Imitn  Iii  aiitna 
naium  uuiivncltin.    p.  TIX 

l£i(T(    mudi)   iiuppuuo   a    aiibatancv 
»h«iviii    it   aiirti.     From    tlUa  atisai 
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31.  Haet,  Bishop  of  Avrenches,  a  man  of  iiuhi:  general 
erudition  titan  pliilosophical  acuteness,  v<^t  not  quite 
witnout  tJiis,  arrniji'iied  the  whole  tht-orv  m  hist^n-  "■■•■jfi«- 
8uni  PliiluKopliiiv  Oiirtt.'siuuii!.  tie  lind  been  for 
many  years,  as  he  tells  us,  n  favourer  of  Cartesiauism,  but 
his  retractation  is  very  complL-te.  It  cannot  lie  4ieiii«:<i  that 
Uui;t  striketi  (ve)l  at  the  vulnerable  }Mirt»  of  the  Carlesiau 
tnetaphysics,  and  exposes  their  alternate  seepticiem  and  dog- 
niatiftm  with  some  justice.  In  otlier  resjx^ts  he  disjilays  an 
inferior  knowledge  of  the  hutnim  nitntl  and  of  the  piinciplcM 
of  reasoning  to  Descartes.  lie  repeats  (laasendi's  c«vil  that, 
(>>gito,  ergo  sum,  involves  the  trotli  of  Quod  cogitat,  est. 
Til e  Cartesians,  Huct  observes,  assert  the  major,  or  universal, 
to  be  deduced  from  the  minor ;  whidi  thoagh  trne  in  things 
known  by  induction,  is  not  so  in  propositions  necessarily 
known,  or  as  the  schools  say,  a  priori,  as  that  the  whole  is 
k'freater  than  its  part.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that 
'Descartes  would  liave  extetidi-d  his  n^ply  to  Gasseiidi's  cri- 
ticism so  fur  lui  this;  some  liavc  referred  our  knowledge  of 
geonielrind  axioms  to  mere  ex)>erience,  but  this  seems  not 
agreeable  to  the  Cartesian  ihcflry. 

3if.  The  influence  of  tbeOirtesian  philosophy  was  displayed 


Vegn  4c4ucn  tho  abjweiit*  b«!ng  «f 
■iwot,  Ikcbuw  wi  Iuv*  <ti«  idwn  of 
Icngihi  brniiltb,iind  ilspth,  vhioh  cannot 
Iwlung  U  ouiicliH,  our  wuli  hnnig 
Hiidv  td  Uine  prapcrlin :  nor  coulil  tbt 
I  iili-s  Iw  HUKKBrtud  b]r  ■  luixriai  liciiiK.  If 
liid  ncrt  nul*  twotUM  thfy  wuld 
ibc  rrpnwnUtionii  iif  iiuntintiij, 
tb  it  Inifiauble.  llm  ilii>  itmiHtn- 
iilal  proari*  loo  lubtla  for  tlic  icorlil. 
I  i)  nn  kiloiD  uf  Itegu  llial  in>  ca\j 
Lniiw  iliiiiK*  without  ui  by  niouii  uf 
[daw,  auS  tbat  tlilnfi  of  vtileh  m  hav« 
iw  iJ>«,  art  in  nf>t4  l»  us  »  if  Uitj 
did  MitsiiiCitiU,  Anotbft aiioiD u liiM 
•II  tdtai,  «inndertil  in  mi>c«t  to  their 
ni>r«iaii<UTc  ptopvny,  depend  an  ob- 
Jmu  at  tticir  l7P«>  or  mmmt  tnmptairt*. 
And  a  Ibint,  Ibat  tlie  "eun*  nem- 
plair**'  of  Ideu  nuM  coiilaiii  ^1  lliw 
pnilivrtirt  wIikIi  tbit  idrw  (rpn«r«L 
Tho*  atioim.  BccaTdinii  In  hii^  arc  tlic 
bawt  of  all  voUsitjr  iu  pbjrtieal  trulli, 
Prom  ilw  mtooi  kiioiD  li«  d«du«a  ili« 
ol^MtWit;  or  "  muk  cMtiipUirc  "  of  hia 


■dm  of  •  pMfcot  beinp  i  and  hi*  pNMf 
foat  at  l(wt  man)  oltwlf  put  ihon  by 
Dnntto.      Ev«r<E   idea  inplia  an  ulh 

erliio  nalit;  :  for  otlxrvlic  llicni  wuiild 
>D  aOccI  wliliout  B  OHBK.  Vct  in 
Ibta  wv  liatr  tliv  wfibuum  and  bq^iof^ 
of  qiuMiont  at  wbieh  wo  may  anr  mu; 
inataiicn  in  Spinon. 

Id  tl<«  tceiad  parttf  tlw  flril  hook  ef 
hii  mctApbTUQ^  Rvgia  ircali  of  iho  uiUoii 
ot  tool  and  tiaij,  and  ixmeludn  tliai  tlw 
motion*  uf  Uii:  liuiljr  uiily  wi  on  Uir  auul 
by  ■  tpacial  vill  of  Gai,  who  Imi  dcttf-. 
mined  <n  ptDducs  ccrliin  ihouEhU  ■■- 
mullaii«au(1]r  «itb  cinnin  bodily  mo- 
tioni.  p.  IIH.  C<kI  k  the  ctllcicni  lint 
oaiua  of  all  «flV-cls  bia  ncatura  ara  but 
aaaondarlly  vlllciriit.  tlnl  »  ilwy  not 
Inwnrfbtdy.  wo  may  mciibo  all  modal 
lHtn|t>  til  Ihv  vHicivncy  uf  ucond  eauiub 
Anil  hr  prrfMit  Ihi*  etpicwan  lo  Ikal 
of  Mmiional  eauxi,  umil  amons  Iho 
CaHAiana,  bcoautc  he  fancim  Uwlatlur 
T*»h«i  ddofiMotT  to  the  Bt*d  vill  of 
God. 
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in  a  treatise  of  (ti!SL'rv«;(l  rcpiitiitioit,  L'Art  rlc  Pciiscr,  often 
Pon-noiii  called  the  Port-itoyal  Logic.  It  Reenisto  have  Keen 
'***  th«  work  of  Antony  Arnauiti,  with  some  assi»tanw, 
|inrha|>H  hy  Nicole.  Arnauld  wiu  not  uii  etitin:  Cortcsiiu) ; 
he  had  himself  been  engaged  in  controversy  with  Descartes ; 
but  his  understanding'  was  dear  and  calm,  his  love  of  truth 
sincuri.%  uiid  he  could  not  avoid  rvcognisin^  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  new  jihilosophy  to  that  received  in  the  schools. 
This  logic  accordingly  is  perhaps  the  first  regular  treatise  on 
that  scit-ncu  th;it  contained  n  proto^Uitlun,  thungh  in  vi>ry 
moderate  language,  against  the  Ariatotelian  method.  The 
author  tells  us  tliat  after  some  doubt  he  had  resolved  to  insert 
a  few  thin<;^  rather  troublesome  and  of  little  value,  such  as 
the  rules  of  conversion  and  tlie  demonstration  of  the  syllt^stic 
figures,  chiefly  as  exercises  of  the  understanding,  for  which 
difficultii-it  arc  not  witliout  utilitv.  The  method  of  syllogism 
itself  lie  deems  little  serviceable  in  the  discovery  of  truth; 
white  many  things  dwelt  upon  in  books  of  logic,  such  as  tlie 
ten  categories,  rather  injure  timn  improve  the  rcuHoning  facuU 
ties,  because  tliey  accustom  men  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
words,  and  to  mistake  a  long  catalogue  of  nrbitrnry  definitions 
fur  real  knowlmlge.  Of  Aristotle  he  spuuks  in  more  liouour- 
able  terms  thiin  Bacon  had  done  before,  or  than  Malebranche 
did  afterwards;  acknowledging  tlie  extraordinary  nkerit  of 
some  of  his  writings,  but  pointing  out  with  an  indepeudeut 
Mpirit  his  failings  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  reasoning. 

33.  The  first  part  of  L'Art  de  Penser  is  alniost  entirely 
metaphysical,  in  tlie  nsual  sense  of  that  word.  It  consldvni 
idea«  in  their  nature  and  origin,  in  the  chief  differences  of  the 
objects  they  represent,  in  their  simplicity  or  composition,  in 
their  extent,  as  universal,  particular,  or  singular,  and,  Insily, 
in  tl>eir  distinctness  or  confusion.  The  word  idea,  it  is  ob- 
served, is  among  those  which  are  so  clear  that  we  cannot  ex- 
plain them  by  means  of  others,  because  none  can  be  more 
clear  and  simple  than  themselves.'  Bat  here  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  taken 
must  strike  every  one  in  the  same  way.  llie  clearness  of  a 
word  does  nut  depend  on  its  association  with  a.  distinct  con* 

■  CI. 
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cvpuon  ia  our  owd  mintLi,  btit  on  the  gfinenJity  of  this  same 
FBBSocintioo  in  thv  n)iii(hi  of  others. 

Si.  No  follower  of  Descarti^  lias  more  unatnbig-uously 
than  ibis  author  clistiiiguishvil  U'tweon  iiiingi nation  und  ititol- 
lection,  though  he  give&  the  tmine  of  idea  to  both.      Many 


suppose,   lio  aays,   that  thoy  cannot  coaceive  a  thing  wheo 

tliey  cannot  imagine  it.     But  wi-  c-aiinot  imagine  a  figure  of 

loot)  Mdes,  tl>oug;h  we  fan  conceive  it  and  reason  upon  it. 

Wc  may  indeed  get  a  confused  image  of  a  figure  with  many 

[  Bities,  but  th«8e  are  no  more  lOOU  timn  they  are  !>!}U'    Ttius 

also  we  have  ideas  of  thinking,  ullirming,  denying,  and  the 

like,  tliough  we  have  do  imagination  of  these  opei'ations.    By 

ideas  therefore  we  mcaii  not  image:*  painted  in  tlic  fancy,  but 

at)  that  is  in  our  minds  wlieii  we  say  that  we  conceive  any 

tiling,  in  whatever  manner  we  may  conceive  it.     Hence  it  is 

^easy  to  judge  of  the  falsehood  of  some  opinions  ItvM  in  this 

Oue  philosoplicr  hiis  ndvanced  that  we  have  no  idea  of 

another   that  all  rpartoniitg  is  hut   an   assendtlage   of 

words  comiectts)  by  an  aflirmauon.     He  glances  here  at  Ga»- 

sendi  and  Hotibes.*     Far  from  all  our  idcju  coming  from  tlw 

senses,  as  the  Aristotelians  have  said,  aiid  as  (lassendi  asserts 

in  his  Logic,  we  may  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  idea  in  our 

minds  is  derived  from  t)>u  senses  except  occasionally  (par 

occasion)  ;   that  is,  the  movements  of  tlie  brain,  which  is  all 

tltat  the  organs  of  sense  cm  aHVct,  give  occasion  to  the  soul 

'to  form  dinvrent  ideas  which  it  would  not  otherwise  form, 

I  though  these  ideas  have  scjirce  ever  any  resemblance  to  what 

roccnrs  in  the  organs  of  sense  and  in  the  brain,  and  tliough 

[there  are  also  very  many  ideas,  which  deriving  nothing  from 

ranyi>o<!ily  image,  cannot  mtliout  absurdity  be  referred  to  tlia 

Senses.!    This  is  perluips  a  clearer  atalemeut  of  an  important 

[truth  than   will   be    found  iu    Malebraiiche  or  iu  Descartes 

himself. 

3S.  In  tbe  second  part  AniauKl  treats  of  words  and  propo- 


'  Tlw  ivHattion  on  Ouwmli  It  ■  men 
catil.  ■■  wiU  appcw  by  xawvkuig  vfaM 
yim  iMi  icilljr  sud,  anl  which  «c  hai« 
^ustwl  >  (rw  P*C**  «fcBi».  "A*  Catt^ 
■Mill  wvrc  raralutir  in  luing  aaa  mbw  of 
till;  word  iiUa,  whil*  OancnJI  nicd  «n- 
othvt.    He  tuA  hi— ilf  btwi  M  blame  b 

VOL.  in.  1 


thii  vKmaxntttj  with  th*  btbvr  of  Ih* 
new  pbllaaphy,  Mtd  lb*  diMiplM  (nlUdg 
itiv  initlior  of  I.' Art  dt  PcBvr  nteb  in  a 
l^«f*l  uniaH)  ntofiaud  by  aqoal  of- 
uauiarta. 
t  CI. 
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aitions.  Much  of  it  may  be  reckoned  more  within  the  pro- 
vince of  grammar  than  of  logic.  Hut  an  it  is  iiicoi)V4?ni('i)t  to 
refiT  the  fltudtrnt  to  works  o(  a  ditlii^rviit  chs»,  vn^inWy  if  it 
should  l>e  the  case  that  no  goo<l  grammurs,  written  with  a 
rogar<i  to  logical  principles,  were  th«n  to  be  found,  this  can- 
uot  justly  be  made  an  objvctioii.  In  tltc  latter  chapters  of 
tliis  second  part,  he  comes  to  much  that  is  strictly  luyrcal, 
and  taken  from  ordinary  books  on  tliat  science.  The  third 
part  relates  to  syllogisms,  and  notwithstanding  the  anther's 
low  estimation  of  that  method,  in  com|uiriMin  with  the  gL-nend 
regard  for  it  in  the  »chool»,  be  has  not  oniiited  the  common 
explanations  of  mood  and  figure,  ending  with  a  concise  but 
good  account  of  the  chief  .tophisms. 

.'10.  Tlie  fourth  and  last  part  is  entitled,  On  Method,  and 
(wntains  the  principh-s  of  connected  reasoning,  which  he  justly 
observes  to  be  more  important  than  the  rides  of  single  syllo- 
gisms,  wherein  few  make  any  mistake.  Tlie  laws  of  demon- 
struuon  given  by  Pascid  are  here  laid  down  will)  some 
enlargement.  Many  observations  not  wholly  bearing  on 
merely  logical  proof  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  treatise. 

Sy.  The  Port-Royal  Logic,  though  not,  perhaps,  very 
much  read  in  Hngtimd,  has  always  been  rn-koned  among 
the  be«t  worki«  in  tliat  science,  and  certainly  had  a  great  in- 
ftueiice  in  rendering  It  more  metaphysical,  more  ethical  (for 
much  is  said  by  Arnauld  on  the  moral  discipline  of  the  mind 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  investigation  of  truth),  more  exempt 
from  technical  barbarisms  and  trilling  definitions  and  divisions. 
It  became  more  and  more  acknowledged  that  (he  rules  of 
syllogism  go  a  ver)'  little  way  in  rendering  the  mind  able  to 
follow  B  course  of  im[uiry  without  error,  much  less  in  assist- 
ing it  to  discover  truth  ;  and  that  even  itk-ir  vaunted  prera- 
gative  of  ms^uring  us  from  fallacy  is  nearly  ineSectual  in 
exercise.  'ITie  substitution  of  the  Fn'iich  language,  in  it* 
highest  polish,  for  the  uncouth  Latinitv  of  the  Aristotelians, 
was  Htiotlier  advantage  of  which  the  (rArte&ian  school  legiti* 
mately  availed  themselves. 

SS.  MalebraiiclR',  whose  Recherche  <le  la  ^'e^ite  was  pub- 

hshed  in  lf>7'l'>  was  a  warm  and  almost  enlhuMftslic 

admirer  of  Descartes,  but  his  mind  was  independent, 

searcJiing,  aud  fondof  itsotvo  inventions;  )»c  acknowledged  no 
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master,  nnit  in  some  points  dissents  from  the  Cnrtesian  schooll 
IIiN  nniiiml  tcmpprnment  wiut  sincere  unA  rifrid ;  hn  jiiilg;es 
lie  tuonil  and  inU-lk-etuiil  failing  of  rtiimkiiid  witli  a  severe 
erndny,  fuid  n  eoiitemptuoustieits  not  ^eiterslly  iinjut>t  in  il- 
\we\f,  but  disjjlnyin^  too  great  confidemv  in  hh  own  ^nperionly. 
This  wns  enhiiueed  by  n  religious  mysticism,  whiidi  enters,  as 
an  essential  element,  into  his  philosophy  of  the  niind.  The 
fame  of  Malebrnnche,  and  still  more  the  poputariiy  in  nHrdem 
]m«s  oi  bis  S«iri-li  for  Truth,  has  heeii  alltfted  by  that  jweu- 
nr  hypotbefiis,  so  mystically  expressed,  llie  sei-in^  nil  tilings 
God,  which  has  been  more  renfiembered  llian  anv  other 
irt  of  that  treatise.  "Tlie  union,"  he  says,  "of  the  snut 
God  is  the  only  means  by  wlneh  we  aeqnire  a  knowleilge 
of  truth.  This  union  has  indeed  been  rendered  so  obscure 
by  original  sin,  tluit  few  can  understand  what  it  means;  to 
those  who  follow  blindly  ihi*  dictates  of  sense  and  passion  it 
ap]w«rs  imaginary.  'Hie  same  cause  has  so  fortified  ttie 
cunitexion  between  Uie  BonI  and  body  that  we  look  on  theoi 
as  one  substance,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  nrincipal  part. 
And  Ik-nce  we  may  all  fear  that  we  do  not  W1.-II  dtseern  the 
confused  sounds  witli  which  tlie  senses  HII  the  imagination 
from  that  pure  voiee  of  truth  wbleh  speaks  to  the  soul.  Tlie 
bo4ly  s|H-aks  louder  than  Ciod  himselt';  and  our  pride  makes 
us  presumptuous  enougli  to  judge  without  waiting  for  those 
words  of  truth,  Mrithout  which  we  cannot  truly  jud^e  at  all. 
AthI  the  present  xvork,"  he  adds,  "  may  give  evidence  of 
lliis  ;  for  it  is  not  publisheil  as  being  infnJhble.  But  let  my 
readers  judge  of  my  opinions  according  to  the  rlear  and  dis- 
tinct answers  they  shall  ri'ceive  from  the  oidy  Lord  of  all 
men,  after  they  ^diall  have  interrogated  him  by  |ka)-ing  s 
serious  attention  to  the  subject."  Tliis  is  a  strong  evidence 
of  t)H>  enthusiastic  confidence  in  su)K>riiaiund  illumination 
which  lielongs  to  Malebnmcbe,  fuid  which  we  are  almost  sur* 
pnM-d  to  find  united  with  so  much  cool  and  acute  reasoning 
as  his  writings  contain. 

39.  The  Kecberche  de  la  Verit^  ts  in  six  books ;   the 
6rst  live  on  the  errors  springiug  from  the  senses, 
from   the   imagination,    from    the    understanding,       **"*' 
from  the  natural  inclinations,  and  from  the  passions.     The 
sixth  rontnins  the  mediotl  of  avoiding  these,  which  however 
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has  been  anticipatnl  in  great  measure  Uirougliout  tbe  preced- 
ing. Malebranche  has  many  repetitions,  but  little,  I  tliink* 
ttiat  caii  he  culled  difj^esuve^  ttiough  lit.-  takus  n  Inrg'v  range 
of  illustration,  and  divelU  rather  dJfTuaely  on  topics  of  sub- 
ordinate importance.  His  style  is  admirabit; ;  clear,  precise, 
elegant,  sparing  in  metaphurs,  yet  not  »-antiiig  them  in  due 
place,  warm,  and  twmelinies  eloquent,  a  little  redundant,  but 
Dcver  passionate  or  declamatory-. 

40.  Krror>  according  to  MnlebrnncHe,  is  the  source  of  all 
mutual  human  misery;  man  is  miserable  beeause  he  isa 
hKUiKxr-   BJnuer,  and  lie  would  not  sin  if  lie  did  not  ooiiaenl 

to  err.  For  the  will  alone  judges  and  reasons,  the  under- 
sinniltng  only  [KTceives  tilings  and  thdr  relations — a  devia- 
tion from  cotnnion  language,  to  say  tlie  least,  that  set-ins 
quite  unnecessary. '  'llie  will  is  active  and  free ;  not  tliat 
•wv  ean  avoid  willing  uur  own  happiiK>ss-,  but  it  posseaees 
a  power  of  turning  ibu  unden>tun<Jiug  towards  sucti  objects 
as  please  us,  and  commanding  it  to  examine  ever)-  thing 
thoroughly,  el»e  we  should  be  perpetually  deceived,  and  with- 
out remedy,  by  tbe  appearances  of  trutli.  And  this  liberty 
we  sboubl  use  on  every  occa^on :  it  is  to  become  slave», 
Against  tlic  will  of  God,  wbcu  we  acquiesce  in  false  ap|K-ar- 
ances ;  but  it  is  iu  olwdience  to  tbe  voice  of  eternal  truth 
which  speaks  witliin  us,  that  we  submit  to  those  secret 
reproaches  of  reason,  which  iu:company  our  refusal  to  yield 
to  evidence.  There  are,  therefore,  two  fundamental  rules, 
one  for  science,  the  other  for  morals ;  never  to  give  an  entire 
consent  to  any  propositions,  except  lliose  which  are  so  evi- 
dently true,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  them  without  an 
internal  unea-tiiness  and  reproach  of  our  reason ;  and,  never 
fully  to  love  any  tiling,  which  we  can  abstain  from  loviii^f 
vrithout  remorse.  We  may  feel  a  great  iucliuatioti  to  con- 
sent absolutely  to  a  probable  opinion ;  yet  on  rejection,  we 
shall  find  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  any  tadt 
self-reproacti  if  we  do  not.  And  we  ought  to  consent  to  such 
probable  opinions  for  tlie  time  until  we  have'inore  fully  exa- 
mbwd  tbe  question. 

41.  The  sight  is  tlie  noblest  of  our  senses,  and  if  they  liad 
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been  sfiven  us  to  discover  truth,  it  is  tbrougli  vIsioD  tltat  we 
sliuulu  have  done  it.  But  it  deceives  us  in  all  that  it  repre- 
seDts,  in  tile  size  of  bodies,  their  hgureii  and  malions,  in 
light  and  culount.  None  of  (besc  are  Huch  as  they  appear, 
us  he  proves  by  many  obvious  instances.  Thus  we  measure 
the  velocity  of  motion  by  duration  of  time  and  extent  of 
spaee;  but  of  duration  tlie  mind  can  form  no  just  estim.-iu^ 
and  the  eye  cannot  detifrmine  equality  of  spaivev.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  moon  is  greater  by  measurement  wtteu  &he  ia 
higli  in  the  heavens ;  it  appears  greater  to  our  eyes  in  the 
horizon.  *  On  all  sides  u'e  are  beset  with  error  through  our 
senses.  Not  that  the  sensations  tliemselves,  properly  speak- 
ing, deceive  us.  We  are  not  <leceivcd  in  supposing  that  we 
see  an  orb  of  light  before  the  sun  hiis  risi-ii  above  the  hori- 
zon, but  in  supposing  that  what  we  see  is  tlie  sun  itself. 
Were  we  even  delirious,  we  should  see  and  feel  what  our 
sensts  present  to  us,  though  our  judgment  as  to  its  reidity 
would  be  erroneous.  And  this  judgment  we  may  witlihuld 
by  assenting  to  nothing  without  perfect  certainty. 

4^.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  man  endowed 
with  Hucli  intrepidity  and  uculuness  ms  Malvbranchc  lu  over- 
look tlie  question,  so  naturally  raised  by  tliis  sceptical  theory, 
as  to  the  objective  existunre  of  an  external  world.  There  is 
no  necessary  ouimtrxion,  be  observer,  between  the  presence  of 
an  idea  ia  tbe  soul  and  the  existence  of  tlto  thing  whidi  it 
represents,  as  dreams  and  delirium  prove.  Yet  we  may  ha 
coiitident  that  vxa-nsion,  figure,  and  movement  do  generally 
exist  without  us  wlivn  wi<  pereeive  them.  These  are  not 
imaginary ;  we  are  not  deceived  in  believing  their  reality, 
though  it  is  very  difliculi  to  prove  it-  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  colours,  smells,  or  sounds,  for  tiiese  do  not  exist  at  a^l 
beyond  the  mind.  This  he  proceeds  to  show  at  considerable 
length.t  In  one  of  the  illustrations  subsoqueiilly  written  in 
order  to  obviate  objections,  and  subjoined  to  the  Recherche  de 
ta  \'erite,  Malebranche  comes  again  to  this  problem  of  the 
reality  of  matter,  and  concludes  by  subverting  every  argument 
iu  its  favour,  except  what  he  takes  to  be  the  assertion  of 

*  I_  i.  e.  9.     MalcbranelK  vai  mcitfMl  aAorwaid*  1b  ■  oanlcotenj  irlUi  tlt0i 
on  Uiit  pnljciiiar  ifumtioa  of  tiM  iMnnalat  meuti. 
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re.  Berkeley,  wlio  diil  not  8«e  this  in  tlie  same  light, 
scarcely  n  step  to  take  in  his  owii  fimious  tlieory,  which 
we  may  ronsider  as  having  been  nntici])ateil  by  IMalebranche, 
with  ibo  important  exception  tliut  whnt  wfw  only  Kceptirisin 
and  denial  of  certttinty  in  the  one,  bei»me  a  positive  and  dog- 
matic aDtrmation  in  the  other. 

■Ui.  In  all  oor  geiisaliuns,  he  proceeds  to  show,  there  are 
four  tilings  distinct  iu  themselves,  but  which  exaniini-d  as 
they  arise  simultaneously,  we  are  apt  to  confound  ;  these  are 
.  the  action  of  the  object,  the  effKt  upon  the  organ  of  sense, 
tile  mere  sensation,  and  the  judgiiient  we  form  as  to  its  cause. 
We  fall  into  errors  as  to  all  tbete,  confounding  the  sensation 
,  with  the  action  of  bu<lic»,  as  when  we  8;iy  there  \h  heal  in  tlie 
'fire  or  colour  in  tlie  rose,  or  confounding  lite  motion  of  the 
nerves  with  sensation,  as  when  we  refer  hent  to  tlie  luiod  ; 
but  most  of  all,  in  drawing  mistaken  infiTenccs  as  lo  ibe 
naturu  of  objects  from  our  svnsnlions.*  It  may  be  h«re 
remarked,  timt  wliat  JMalebraiiche  has  properly  called  the 
judgment  of  tltc  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  its  tiensation.s,  is  pre* 
ci»ely  what  Reid  denominates  perception  ;  a  term  less  clear, 
and  which  seems  to  have  letl  some  of  his  school  into  im- 
portant errors.  The  langoage  of  the  Scottish  philosopbM* 
appears  ti>  imply  that  he  considered  perception  as  a  distinct 
and  original  faculty  of  the  mind,  rather  than  what  it  is,  a 
complex  operation  of  tlie  judgment  and  memory,  applpng 
knowleilge  already  acquired  by  experience.  Neiilier  tie,  nor 
bis  disciple  Stewart,  though  aware  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
arisen  in  this  province  of  meiaphysicj^  by  selecting  our  in< 
stances  from  the  phtenomeiia  of  vision  instead  of  the  otlier 
aensi^,  have  avoided  the  same  source  of  error.  The  sense  of 
[tight  has  the  prerogative  of  enabling  us  to  pronounce  in- 
Maaily  on  the  external  cause  of  our  sensation  ;  and  this  per- 
I'CepCion  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  sensation  itself,  tliat 
lit  does  not  imply  in  our  minds,  whatever  may  be  lb<.>  case 
with  young  children,  the  least  ccniBciuusness  of  a  judgment. 
But  we  need  only  make  our  exjiertment  u|K>n  sound  or  smell, 
nud  we  sitall  at  once  acknowledge  that  lltere  is  no  sort  of 
necessary  connexion  between  the  sensation  and  our  know- 
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leil|;e  of  its  oorrespoudiug  exUn-oa]  object.  Wc  hear  souuds 
ooiittiiually,  which  we  are  iiica|>able  of  referring  to  auy  parti- 
cular body ;  nor  dors  any  oiif,  I  suppose,  deny  itial  it  is  by 
experiencu  alutiv  we  It^tirn  to  proiiouiiix,  willi  niort;  or  less  of 
certainty  accordiog  to  its  decree,  on  tJie  causes  from  which 
these  st^nsatiou-s  procixn], 

41-.  Svniuitiuii  hu  dvGiies  to  be  "a  uiodificaiioi)  of  ihu 
soul  in  rttlatiou  to  something  which  passes  in  the  body  to 
which  she  is  united."  These  sensations  we  know  by  expe- 
rience }  it  is  idle  to  go  iibout  dftiniiig  or  explaining  them ; 
this  otniiot  he  done  by  words.  It  is  aii  error,  according  to 
Mulcbranche,  to  believe  tliat  idl  men  have  like  fiensntions  from 
the  same  objects.  In  thia  he  goes  fartlter  tlwin  Pascal,  who  thinks 
il  probtiblc  tlmt  tlicy  twvc,  while  Mulebrunche  holds  it  iiidtibt- 
toble,  from  the  organs  of  men  being  constructed  diD'erently, 
that  tliey  do  noC  rect^vu  similar  inipi'essions ;  instanclug 
music,  »oniu  smells  and  llavours,  and  uuiny  other  thingD  of 
tile  same  kind.  -  Uut  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  he  has  argued 
from  the  exa^ptioii  to  (he  rule  ;  the  gn^at  majority  of  man- 
kind a^'rec'rnL!  ns  to  musical  sounds  (whii-li  h  (lie  strongest 
nme  that  can  be  put  against  his  paradox),  luid  must  other 
sensations.  That  llie  sensations  of  difl'erent  men,  subject  to 
such  exceptions,  if  not  strictly  alike,  are,  so  to  say,  in  a  con- 
stant ratio,  seems  as  indisputable  as  any  conclusion  wu  can 
draw  from  tt>eir  testimony. 

46.  Tlie  second  bonk  of  Mulebranche's  treatise  relates  to 
th«  imagination,  and  tJic  errors  cuimected  with  it.  '*  'fbe 
imagination  consists  in  tlie  power  of  the  rnind  to  form  ((Uagw 
of  ot>)<M;ts  by  pro«lucinga  change  in  ilw  libres  of  that  |iart  of 
the  bniin,  which  may  be  called  principal  )>ecause  it  orre- 
sponds  ^vith  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  th«  place  wlit-re  tlie 
s(jul,  if  we  may  so  sp«'ak,  immediately  resides."  Iliis  he  sup- 
poses to  be  wIhtu  all  the  lilantutits  of  the  brain  leriiiinale  :  so 
diflicult  \va8  it,  eKpecially  in  that  age,  for  n  philosopher  who 
had  the  clearest  perception  of  the  soul's  iiu materiality  lo  free 
himself  from  t)ic  analogies  of  extended  presence  and  material 
itnpnise.  'Die  imagination,  lie  says,  comprehends  two  things  i 
tlie  action  of  tlie  will  and  the  obedience  of  l)ie  animal  spirits 
which  trace  images  ou  the  brain.  The  power  of  conception 
depends  partly  upon   the  strength  of  thosie  animal  spiiits, 
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I  parity  on  the  <}ua)iu«8  of  the  brain  itself.    For  jttst  as  the  size, 

I  tht!  depth,  <iiid  tlio  cl«irn<.>88  of  the  lines  in  an  engraving  depend 

I  'on  the  force  with  whicli  the  grnver  acts,  and  ou  t)i«  obcditfiiee 
^H  which  the  copper  yieldft  to  it,  so  the  depth  and  cjeanies<i  of  the 
^B  traci-:s  of  the  imagination  depend  on  the  force  of  the  animal 
V  spirits,  aiid  on  tlic  constitution  of  the  fibres  of  tliebmin  ;  and 

^H  it  is  tiie  rlill'erence  of  these  whirh  orrasions  almost  the  whole 
^B  of  that  vast  inixjuality  whii-h  we  hud  in  the  capacities  of  men. 
^H  46.  This  arbitrary,  tbougli  rather   sfwrious  hypothesis, 

^^  which  in  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  jihysiology  a 
philosuplier  might  not  iii  all  points  reject,  but  would  certainly 
not  assume,  is  spread  out  by  Malebnuiche  over  a  large  put 
of  his  work,  ana  e^iiecially  the  second  book.  The  delicai:^ 
of  tlio  libre«  of  the  brain,  he  suppo«»es,  is  one  of  the  chi<^ 
cauavs  of  our  not  giving  sitflieient  application  to  iliiricult  sub- 
jects. Women  possess  this  delicacy,  and  hence  liave  more 
intelligence  than  men  us  to  all  sensible  otrjectx  ;  but  whatever 
is  abstract  is  to  them  incomprehensible.  The  tibres  are  soft 
in  children,  and  become  stronger  with  age,  the  greatest  per- 
fection of  tile  imden^tanding  being  between  tliiriy  and  liliy; 
but  with  prejudiced  men,  and  csjiecialiy  when  they  an> 
advanced  in  life,  the  hardness  of  Uie  cerebral  fibre  confirms 
them  til  error.  For  we  can  imdenitand  notlnng  without  at- 
tention, nor  attend  to  it  without  having  n  strong  itnage  in 
the  brain,  nor  can  that  image  he  formed  without  a  suppleness 
and  Misceptibility  of  motion  in  the  brain  itself.  It  is  there- 
fon:  liiglily  usfful  to  get  the  habit  of  thinking  on  all  sutijei;ta, 
and  thus  to  give  the  brain  a  facility  of  motion  analogous  to 
that  of  the  fingers  in  playing  on  a  muiKical  instrument.  And 
this  habit  is  best  acquired  by  seeking  truth  in  diHicult  things 
wbih-  we  are  young,  liecauae  it  is  then  that  the  libres  are  most 
easily  bent  in  all  directions.* 

47.  This  hypothesis,  carried  *o  far  as  it  has  been  by 
Malebruache,  goes  very  great  lengths  in  asserting  not  merely 
n  connexion  between  the  cerebral  motions  and  tlie  operations 
of  tiie  mind,  but  something  like  a  subortlination  of  die  latter 
to  A  plastic  [lower  in  the  animal  spirits  of  the  brain.  For  if 
the  differences  in  ilie  inteltectnnl  powers  of  mankinil,  and  also, 
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^■^       as  be  afterwards  maintains,  in  th«ir  moral  emotions,  are  to 
I  be  aPcoiiiit«cl  for  by  mere  bodily  coiitiguration  a»  their  regu- 

I  lating  cause,  little  more  than  a  naked  individuality  of  con- 

I  sciou9im»«  Mx-nis  (o  be  Ivft  to  the  iinmal4.'rial  principle.     No 

I  one,  however,  whether  he  were  staggered  by  this  dimculty  or 

not,  liad  a  more  decided  conviction  of  the  essential  distinction 
between  ntind  and  mutter  than  ibia  disciple  of  Di^cartes. 
The  *out,  he  says,  does  not  become  body,  nor  the  body  sou), 
by  tbfir  union.  Kach  substance  remains  as  it  is,  the  soul 
incapable  of  extension  and  motion,  the  body  incapable  of 
thought  and  desire.  Ail  the  alliance  between  »otil  and  body 
which  is  known  to  us  consists  in  a  natural  and  mutual  oorre- 
a[>ondence  of  the  thoughts  of  the  former  with  the  traces  on 
the  brain,  and  of  its  emotions  with  the  tntcea  of  the  animal 
spirits.  As  soon  as  the  soul  receives  new  ideas,  new  traces 
are  imprinted  oii  the  brain ;  and  as  soon  as  external  objects 
imprint  new  traces,  the  soul  receives  new  ideas.  Not  tlwt  it 
contemplateti  these  traces,  for  it  has  no  knowledge  of  them  ; 
nor  that  the  iraces  contain  the  iHea»,  since  they  have  no  rela- 
tion to  tliem  ;  nor  tliat  the  soul  recuives  her  irlea.'«  from  tlte 
traces,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  soul  should  receive  any 
Uiiug  from  the  bo4ly,  and  become  more  enlightened,  as  some 
philosophers  (mwiniug  Gassendi)  expre**  it,  by  turning  itself 
_  totvards  the  phantasms  iu  the  braiti.  Thus,  also,  wlien  the 
I  soul  wills  that  the  arm  should  move,  the  arm  moves,  though 
site  does  not  even  know  what  else  is  necessary  for  its  motion  ; 
and  thus,  whta  tl>e  animal  spirits  are  put  into  inovcnieul,  ttm 
Soul  is  disturbed,  though  she  does  not  even  know  tliat  there 
are  animal  spirits  in  the  body. 

4:8.  Tliese   remarks   of   Alalebranche  it   is    important  to 

■        familiarise  to  our  minds ;  and  those  who  reltect  upon  them 

will  neiiher  fall  into  the  gross  materialism  to  which  many 

phyniulogists  appear  prone,  uor,  ou  the  othei    hand,  out  of 

fear  of  allowing  too  much  to  the  bodily  organs,  reject  any 

suBicient  proof  that  may  be  adduced  for  the  relation  between 

the  cerebral  system    aud  the   intellectual   processes.      These 

opjKisite  errors  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  present 

_        age.     But,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on  that  peculiar 

P        hypothesis  which  is  generally  calli><l  phrenology,  wo  mig)it 

aSK  whether  it  ia  not  quite  as  conceivable  that  a  certain  state 
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of  portions  of  th«  brain  may  be  the  antenettcnt  condition  of 
m«mory  or  iitia^naiion,  as  that  a  (.-Krtain  utatv  of  nervous 
lilaitK'nU  may  ^k,  wliat  we  know  it  is,  an  invariable  ante- 
cLHlunt  of  «t;u»ation.  In  neither  instance  can  thrrv  be  any 
resemblance  or  projwr  rvprvsM-'nUitiou  uf  tlic  orguniv  motion 
tranitferred  to  the  soul ;  uor  ought  we  to  employ,  even  in 
metaphor,  the  analogies  of  impulse  or  comnitinicalion.  But 
we  have  two  phu-iiomenu,  between  whidi,  by  the  constitution 
of  our  human  nature,  anil  probably  by  diat  of  the  very 
lowest  animals,  there  is  a  perpetual  harmony  and  cuneomi- 
toiice;  an  ultimate  fact,  HMorditig  to  t)ie  present  statu  of  our 
fa^Tulties,  wliicb  may  in  some  »eutW8  be  called  my&terious, 
inn.smuch  as  we  can  neitlier  fully  apprehend  its  final  cautics, 
nor  all  the  conditions  of  i(s  operation,  but  one  whicli  soems 
not  to  involve  any  appearance  of  contradiction,  and  should 
therefore  not  lead  us  into  the  useless  perplexity  of  seeking  a 
solution  tliAt  is  almost  evidently  beyond  onr  reach. 

'to.  The  association  of  ideus  is  far  more  extensively  deve- 
loped by  Malebranche  in  thi^  second  Imok  tlian  by  any  of  the 
old  writers,  not  even,  1  think,  with  the  exception  of  Hobbes; 
though  he  '\6  too  fond  of  mixing  the  psychological  facts  which 
ex|)erieDce  furnishes  with  his  precarious,  however  plausibU'i 
theory  of  cerebral  traces.  Many  of  h'm  remarks  ure  acute 
and  valuable.  Thus  he  observe-s  that  wrilerx  who  make  use 
of  ntany  new  terms  lu  Hcivnce,  under  the  notion  of  being 
more  intelligible,  are  often  not  understood  at  all,  whatever 
care  they  may  take  to  define  their  wor<Ii«.  We  grant  in 
theory  their  right  to  do  tlits  ;  but  nature  resists.  The  new 
words,  having  no  ideas  previously  associated  with  ilieni,  ftUI 
out  of  the  reader*!*  miiio,  except  in  mathematics,  where  they 
can  be  rendered  evident  by  diagrams.  In  all  this  part,  ^lale* 
branche  expatiates  on  the  excessive  deference  shown  to  aiu 
ttiority,  which,  because  it  is  great  in  religion,  we  suppose 
e4}ualiy  conclusive  in  philosophy,  and  on  (lie  waste  of  Ume 
whidi  mere  reiiding  of  many  books  eiitaiU ;  ex}ierience,  he 
says,  Ikaviiig  always  shown  that  those  who  have  !4tudied  niosE 
are  the  very  persons  wlto  liave  led  the  world  into  tlte  greatest 
errors,  't'he  whole  of  the  diaptera  on  this  snbje<;t  is  worth 
perusal. 

M,  In  another  part  of  tliis  second  Look,  Mulebntncha  bus 
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opened  a  new  and  fertile  vein,  which  he  is  lar  from  having 
exhausted,  ou  wlukt  hti  calls  th«  contagiousness  of  a  ponvrful 
imagination.  Minds  of  this  character,  h«  obHcrves,  rule  those 
which  urc  feebler  in  conreption  :  they  give  them  by  decrees 
tittfir  own  habit,  they  iinprt^K  thi'ir  own  type ;  and  as  men 
of  strong  imagination  are  themselves  for  tlic  ino^t  |iiirt  very 
uiirensonahlt^,  th«ir  brains  lieing  cut  up,  as  it  were,  by  deep 
traces,  which  leave  no  room  for  any  thing  el»e,  no  source  of 
human  error  is  more  dangerous  titan  this  contugiuiiisiiess  of 
their  disorder.  'ITais  he  explains,  in  his  favourite  physiology, 
by  a  certain  natural  sympathy  between  the  cerebral  fibres  of 
dlHerent  men,  which  bcnig  wanting  in  any  one  with  wliuin 
we  converse,  it  ie  vain  to  expect  tliiit  he  will  enter  into  our 
view.f,  and  we  must  look  for  a  more  sympathetic  tissue  else- 
where. 

51.  'lite  inorul  observations  of  Malvbranctie  are  worth 
more  than  these  hypotheses  with  which  they  are  iningleil. 
IVleu  of  (wwcrful  imagination  vxprats  themselves  with  force 
and  vivacity,  tliough  not  always  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
and  ofwn  with  great  animation  of  gesture ;  they  deal  \vith  sub- 
jectii  tliai  excite  sensible  images,  and  from  all  this  lliey  acquire 
a  great  power  of  persuasion.    This  is  exercised  especially  over 
,  persons  in  subordinate  relutions;  and  tlius  children,  servants, 
or  courtiei's  adopt  the  opinions  of  their  su|)eriors.      Even  in 
religion  nations  have  been  found  to  take  up  the  doctrines  of 
,  their  rulers,  ns  ha-t  been  wen  in  England.     In  certain  an* 
ihors,  who  inllueiice  our  minds  witliout  any  weight  of  argu- 
ment, this  despotism  of  a  strong  imaginatioa  is  exercised, 
which  he  particularly  illustrates  by  the  examples  of  Tertulliau, 
Seneca,  and   Montaigne,     'lite  contagious  power  of  imngi- 
uBtion   is  also   manifest   in   the  credulity  of  numkind  as  to 
apparitions  and  witchcraft ;    and    he  t^tserves   that    where 
witches  are  burned,   there  ia  geuerally  a  great  number  of 
them,  while,  since  some  parliaments  have  ceased  to  punisli 
for  sorcery,  the  ofTenee  has  diminished  wiihiu  their  juris- 
diction. 

52.  Tlie  appliciilioii  which  these  striking  and  original 
views  will  beai'  spreads  far  into  the  regions  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  largest  m.iisc  of  tltat  wonl.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon,  and  idle  to  cavil  at  tlie  physiological  theories  to 
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whidi  Mali'braiicfi*  has  had  recourse.  False  let  them  be, 
whut  is  flerivtn]  trom  tlte  <.-x[H-riL-iK.'o  uf  human  nature  will 
ulways  ha  true.  No  one  gctieral  |)h«aomeimn  in  the  inter- 
community  of  mankind  with  each  other  is  more  worthy  to  he 
remembered,  or  more  vvidc-nt  to  ati  ulivorviiig  vye,  than  this 
M>ntagiou6ne!iS,  as  Alalebrunclie  phrases  it,  of  a  powerful 
imagination,  especially  when  assi<ited  hy  any  drcuniHtauces 
th&t  aecurc  and  augint-nt  itft  intluericu.  Tl)«  history  of  vvery 
popular  delusion,  and  even  the  petty  events  of  every  day  in< 
private  life,  are  witnewu>!i  to  its  power. 

53.  The  third  book  i»  «ntiltea.  Of  tlie  Understanding'  or 
Pure  Spirit  (I'Esprit  Pur).  Hy  tin;  pure  understanding  he 
ravans  the  faculty  of  the  soul  to  know  the  reality  of  certain 
tilings  without  the  ttid  of  imaj!;4>8  in  tl>e  brain.  And  he  warns 
the  reader  that  the  inquirj*  will  he  found  dry  and  obsi^ure.  The 
essence  of  the  soul,  he  says,  following  his  Cartesian  theory, 
consists  in  thinking,  as  Uiat  of  matter  dues  in  uxtentnon ; 
will,  imagination,  memory,  and  the  like,  are  moihScations  of 
thought  or  forms  of  the  soul,  as  water,  wood,  or  fire  are 
modifications  of  matter.  Tliia  sort  of  expression  Ihls  beeu 
adopted  by  our  melapliysicinns  of  the  Scots  si-liool  in  prefer- 
cnce  to  tlie  ideas  of  reflection,  as  tl>ese  operations  are  enlled  by 
Locke.  But  by  tlie  word  thought  (pensee)  Malebi^ncbv,  like 
Itegis,  does  not  mean  these  mo<lifi<:ations,  but  the  soul  or  think- 
ing princi|)le  absolutely,  capable  of  all  these  modifications,  as 
extension  is  neitlier  round  nor  stguare,  though  cnpublc  of  eitlier 
form.  The  power  of  volition  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning  we 
uiay  add,  of  thinking,  is  inseparable  from  the  soul,  but  not 
the  nets  of  volition  or  tliinking  themselves ;  as  a  body  is  al- 
ways moveable,  though  it  be  not  alwu}-s  in  motion. 

.54.  In  this  book  it  does  not  seem  that  Malebranclie  has 
been  very  successful  in  distinguishing  die  ide:iLs  of  pure  in- 
tellect from  tliose  which  tlie  senses  or  imagination  present  to 
ns;  nor  do  we  dearly  see  wtiat  he  means  by  t)ie  former, 
except  those  of  existence  and  a  few  more.  But  he  now 
hastens  to  his  peculiar  hypotliesis  as  to  the  mode  of  perception. 
By  ideas  he  uuderstands  the  immediate  object  of  tlie  sonl, 
which  all  tlie  \vorld,  he  supposes,  will  agree  not  to  be  the 
same  with  the  external  object  uf  sense.  Ideas  are  real  exist- 
ences; for  they  have  properties,  and  represent  very  difTercQt 
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things ;  but  nothings  can  liave  no  propertjr.  *  iiow  then  tlo 
thoy  enter  into  the  mind,  or  bccoint:  present  to  it  ?  l»  it,  lu 
the  Aristott-'liniis  lioUl,  by  tnL>n>i!i  of  specivs  trunsiiiittt'd  from 
the  externa]  otij«cts  ?  Or  are  they  pro<luc4!(i  insLiiitaiieou^y 
by  Boms  faculty  of  the  soul  ?  Or  nave  they  been  created  and 
posited  as  it  were  in  the  soul,  when  it  began  to  exist?  Or 
doe»  God  produce  them  in  us  whenever  we  think  or  per. 
OMve?  Or  docs  the  soul  contain  in  hcritelf  in  some  transeen* 
dental  matiner  wliatever  is  in  the  sensible  world?  These 
hypotheses  of  elder  philosophers,  some  of  which  are  not  quite 
intelligibly  dtHtinct  from  encb  other,  MulebrauclN!  having  »uc- 
oeasively  refuted,  comes  to  what  be  considers  tlie  only  possi- 
ble alternative  ;  namely,  that  the  soul  is  united  to  an  nlt- 
perfcct  Being,  in  whom  all  that  belongs  to  bis  creatures  is 
contained.  Besides  tlw  exclusion  of  every  other  supposition 
whit:li  by  his  sorites  he  conceives  himself  to  have  given,  he 
BubjoiuH  several  direct  nrgumonts  in  favour  of  his  own  tiieory, 
but  in  general  so  obscure  and  full  of  arbitrary  aRsumption  tlwt 
ihey  cannot  be  stated  in  tins  brief  sketch,  t 

55.  The  mysticism  of  this  ciniueut  n>ati  displaj'S  itself 
throughout  this  part  of  his  treatise,  but  rarely  leading  him 
into  that  figurative  and  unmeaning  language  from  whieh  the 
inferior  cln«s  of  enthusinstii  are  never  free.  His  philosophy 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  so  sceptical,  assumes  now  ihe 
diameter  of  intense  irresistible  conviction.  The  sceplicisni 
of  Mnlehranebe  is  merely  ancillary  to  his  mv^ticism.  Uis 
philosophy,  if  we  may  use  so  4]uaiat  a  description  of  iti  is 
subjectivity  leading  objectivity  in  chains.  He  seems  to  tri- 
L'nmph  in  his  restoration  of  the  inner  man  to  liis  pristine  great. 
Dess,  by  subduing  those  false  D'aitors  and  rebels,  lite  nerves 
and  brain,  to  whom,  since  the  great  lapse  of  Adam,  his  )>o3- 
terity  had  been  in  thrall.     It  has  been  justly  remarked  by 


*  (CDdimnh  usn  tbe  uinc  arfjaiiwiit 
ir  the  nalitj  tt  lilcatk  "  [t  it  •  ridU 
fiilai»  conceit  of  ■  inmlirrn  atbrlilk 
TiWttiiit  iinivtnal*  >fv  niilliiii|f  rl*«  but 
mntt.  miiilnitd)  in  nonj  «ii|^ljir  bocIioB, 
['becituv  i*1iiil«v(.T  u,  i,  sngulafH  For 
though  wliali;v>-r  nuu  viihout  thciUDil 
tw  nii);<iliu.  yvi  it  it  |>Un  lluu  tbcrc  m 
oononiuoiii  in  uut  miwIxiIijBrtinly  uni* 
venal.     WUicb  unitvrsil  obJMtt  of  out 


mind,  thougli  tbc^ciitt  not  xoieh  iny 
vh««  vilhoHl  H,  jet  ue  Iboj  iwl  thare- 
fiirD  nodiiiiir.  )■<>'  I'*''  ■"  inldlixlbtu 
ORtiljr,  fnt  Uii>  Yttj  luuiia,  IwitauM  Ibqr 
■tv  ANiMiiablv;  lut  tiiKu  iiiiiivntiljr  jt 
not  ocBcvivat-liv  wlii>l*i«r  u  ronnimble 
U  an  abtt^  ai  the  mind  u  tbcnruta 
MoMthinfl.*  Ulelledttil  J^jnum,  p.731. 
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Browii,  that  in  the  writinpi  of  iMalvbrnncho,  as  in  all  th«>- 
logir.tl  (iietaphysiciRii!)  of  the  catholic  church,  we  ]>erreive  the 
coiiiniftiidm^  iiiflueiiix-  of  Aiijrusliii. "  From  him,  rathvr  tlian, 
in  the  first  iiiBinnce,  from  Plato  or  Plotiiius,  it  may  be  aus- 
|>ecte<)  that  .Malebraiiche,  who  was  not  very  learned  in  ancient 
philowpliy,  ilerived  tht*  mcuiifrat  lingu  of  Piatouiam,  tha^ 
mingriintr  with  his  warm  admiration  of  Descartes,  iuui  ren- 
dered him  a  link  between  two  fainotis  syntvms,  not  very 
harmonioua  in  their  spirit  and  turn  of  reasoning.  But  bia 
geniuH  more  clear,  or  at  least  diiiciplinetl  in  a  more  accurate 
logic  than  that  of  Aitgn^tiu,  taii<rhl  bini  to  dissent  from  tliat 
father  by  denying  objective  nmlity  to  eternal  trutlii^  isnrh  as 
that  two  and  tiro  are  equal  to  fonr;  descending  thus  one 
»lep  from  nnintelhgible  m^-stici^m. 

^6.  "  Let  uf)  repose,"  he  cotic]u<le£,  "  in  this  tenet,  that 
God  fs  the  intelligible  world,  or  the  place  of  spirits,  like  as 
the  material  world  is  the  place  of  bodies ;  tliat  it  is  from  his 
power  they  receive  all  their  tnwlitications;  that  it  is  in  hia 
wisdom  they  find  all  tlieir  idens ;  and  that  it  is  by  his  love 
they  feel  all  their  well-regulated  emotions.  And  since  his 
power  and  hi^  wisdom  and  his  love  are  but  himself,  let  ua 
believe  with  St.  Paul,  that  he  is  not  far  from  each  of  i»,  and 
that  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  But 
sometimes  Malebnmche  does  not  content  himself  with  these 
fine  efl'usions  of  piety.  His  theism,  as  lias  often  been  the  case 
with  mysticnl  writers,  expands  till  it  becomes  as  it  were  dark 
with  excessive  light,  and  almost  vanishes  in  its  oivn  eRiilgence. 
He  has  [passages  that  approach  very  closely  t4»  tlie  pantheism 
of  Jordano  Bruno  and  Spinottai  one  especially,  wbereiu  be 
vindicates  the  Cartesian  argument  for  a  being  of  necessary 
exi?>terice  in  a  strain  which  perhaps  renders  that  argumcut 
less  incomprehensible,  but  certainly  cannot  be  said,  in  auy 
legitimate  sense,  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  IVity.t 

.^7-  It  i^  from  the  etfect  which  tlie  invention  of  »u  oHginid 
and  striking  an  hy[>othesis,  and  one  that  raises  such  magnificent 
conceptions  of  the  union  between  the  Deity  and  the  liuinan 
soul,  would  produce  on  a  man  of  an  elevated  and  contem- 


*  Ffailnapfaj  at  Uw  Hiinwi   Minil, 
Lcttur*  in.  Urownt  own  pontion,  iliii 
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ptative  genius,  that  we  must  account  for  Malebmnclie's  for- 
gi-lfulnesti  of  iiiucli  tlint  hv  lias  judidouvly  said  in  part  of  his 
treatise,  on  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  ami  the  iiii])erffct 
kiunvltjiigB  we  can  attain  as  to  our  int«;llerlual  nature.  J'or, 
if  we  shuuld  admit  that  id«is  arc  snbstanrvs,  tuid  not  acci- 
dents of  the  thinking  spirit,  it  would  still  be  liouhtful  wliL-tlier 
lie  has  wliollj'  mu UK-rated,  or  eoiiclu-sively  rcfu{t.-d,  tin-  jiossible 
hypotheses  as  to  their  existence  iti  the  mind.  And  his  more 
direct  reaitofiings  labour  utider  the  same  difficulty  froiri  t)ie 
uiauifL-st  incapacity  of  our  understandings  to  do  more  tliaii 
form  conjectures  and  ditn  notions  of  what  w«  can  so  imper- 
fectly bring  before  them. 

SS.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  tlie  Recherche  de  la 
Verite  treat  of  the  natural  inclinations  and  passions,  and  of 
the  errors  which  spring  from  those  sources.  These  books 
are  various  and  discursive,  and  very  characterittiic  of  the 
author's  mind  ;  abounding  with  a  mystical  theology,  wbicli 
extends  to  an  absolute  negation  of  secondary  causes,  as  well 
US  with  poignant  satire  on  the  follies  of  mankind.  In  every 
jnrt  of  his  treatise,  but  (^^{H-cially  in  these  boi^ks,  Malebrauche 
pursue-s  with  unsparing  ridicule  two  classes,  the  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  tlie  men  of  the  world.  With  Aristotle  and  tlte  whole 
school  of  bis  di^ciplc^  he  has  an  inveterate  (juarrel,  and  omits 
no  occasion  of  holding  them  forth  to  contempt.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  wan-anted  by  their  dogma, 
tism,  tlioir  bigulry,  their  {xTtinncious  re--ti»tinice  to  mottern 
science,  especially  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  whicJi  Muli}- 
bntndie  in  general  followocl.  "  Let  them,"  he  exclaims, 
*•  prove,  if  they  caii,  that  Aristotle,  or  any  of  tltemselves,  hati 
deduced  one  truth  in  physical  philosophy  from  any  principle 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  we  will  promise  rwvcr  to  speak  of 
him  but  in  eulogy."*  But,  until  tJiis  gauntlet  sitoutd  be 
taken  up,  he  thought  himwtf  at  liberty  to  use  very  different 
taDgn^e.  "  The  works  of  the  Stagirile,"  lie  observes,  "  are 
ftO  obscure  and  full  of  indefinite  wor<lB,  that  we  have  a  colour 
for  aacribing  to  him  the  most  oppo«»iui  opinions.  In  fact,  we 
make  him  say  what  we  please,  because  be  says  very  little, 
though  with  tnuch  parade  ;  just  as  children  fancy  bells  to  say 
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any  thinj!^,  iRvause  they  make  a  great  noise,  ami  io  reality 
say  nothing  nt  all." 

S9-  But  Buch  philotwplicrs  are  not  tlie  only  class  of  the 
WmtMl  he  rlepreciates.  Those  who  pa^  their  time  in  gating 
through  teli4ix>p«s,  and  distribute  pruviiicat  in  the  moon  to 
their  friends,  those  who  pore  over  wortlilfss  bookti,  such  as 
thv  Rahhinical  and  other  Oriental  writers,  or  compotiti  folio 

'  volumes  ou  thv  aiiiinnU  mciitioned  in  Seripture,  while  they 
can  hardly  tell  what  are  found  in  their  own  province,  those 
who  accumulatt^  <|notation3  to  inform  us  not  of  U'ulti,  but  of 
what  other  men  have  Uiken  for  truth,  are  exponcd  to  his  sluirp, 
hut  douhtless  exaggerated  and  unreasonable  ridicule.  Male* 
branche,  like  many  men  of  genius,  was  raudi  too  intolerant 
of  what  might  give  pli^uurc  to  other  men,  and  too  narrow  in 
Iiis  measure  of  utility.  He  seems  to  think  little  valuable  in 
human  learning  but  metaph)-sirs  and  algebra.*      From  the 

'learned  tie  passes  to  llie  great,  and  after  euumvratiug  the 
ei  re  urn  Stan  res  which  obstruct  their  perception  of  truth,  comes 
to  the  blunt  conclusion  tli»t  men  "  much  raised  above  the  rest 
by  rank,  dignity,  or  wealth,  or  w)ios«  minds  are  occupied  in 
gaining  these  advanutgea,  are  remarkably  subject  to  error, 
and  hardly  cnpablo  of  discerning  any  truths  whicli  lie  a  little 
jt  of  the  common  way."+ 

IJO.  The  sixth  and  last  hook  announces  a  method  of  di- 
ing  our  pursuit  of  truth,  by  which  we  may  avoid  the 
many  errors  to  which  our  underHtandings  are  liable.  It  pro* 
mws  to  give  them  all  the  perfection  of  which  our  nature  i» 
capable,  by  prescribing  the  rules  we  should  invariably  observe. 
Sut  it  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that  there  is  less  originally 


*  It  i>  rnihcr  ■munng  to  find  tlMl. 
r  UoMntlng  i'l^  woiil  of  a  review  of 

b»  prodicu  lliBt  wi-  >lm1l  nt'irr 
I  00^1  on  AcroiJiil  of  ilic  pnrjtiilicv  uf 
Riankiiirj  in  rnvoiir  ornuttmn,  Tl'o  pro- 
filu^y  wrui  foltitipd  almoft  Bt  Ihe  tlmr.  On 
riitnoii;  (mliiiiiiienii.'iit  Im  auicun  comme 
■)(■«  hoinxii'ii  inrsi  rl  <.'i(riii;rdlnairr.i  «l 

on  Im  rfrif*  iloiio  su  lieu  il*  In  ni^[>tii«r 
It  dc  bi  pUfilt.  Aimi  il  n'y  n  j^inm 
d'wpanooc  que  la  liumpici  iiigrnt  )»• 
Duu  un  inliiiiinl  |HHiT  uimitUii'i  n  pout 
OBDibiDDar  (iiui  Im  livm.  qui  ii«  fiiM 
^u*  (ononiprs  t*  ruion.   c.  K. 


L*  pluparl  de  Yitim  Ae  ccrtaiiu  wiuu 
nc  9onI  tibriqu^i  qu'i  coxipt  do  diclinn- 
luira.  n  ill  n'liiii  ]tulra  Ift  qou  In 
Uliliailvilivrw  qull*IDl«at,ou  ouclquta 
liiui  tommunib  nnuuifa  tic  aifTfivnn 
■ut«in.  On  li^«M(dl  «Blri;r  d'avon- 
la^  dan*  Ic  diuB  de  on  (Iiomh.  iii  vii 
doniuT  dvB  Mcmplu.  d*  prur  il«  clinquer 
dM  pHtonew,  ttimn  Sina  el  mvi  bt. 
limuM  q«c  mil  ««<  foui  uTani :  car  ov 
DC  proia pa  f buit  it  setuic  injuri«r  on 
Crec  M  en  Anb«. 
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in  litis  niplliod  tlian  we  mlg^ht  expect.  We  find,  liowt-ver, 
tiiiiny  acute  anil  useful,  if  not  alwny^  novel,  ubservatiitnii  on 
the  conduct  of  th<!  uiiderstuiiding,  and  it  iiiny  be  reckoned 
ainon^  the  books  whicb  would  supply  materials  for  wtuit  is 
still  wanting  to  pbilo^opbical  litoraturt-,  an  ample  and  useful 
logic.  We  are  «o  fre»)uently  inattentive,  he  oiwervea,  aispo- 
omlly  to  tlie  pure  ideas  of  the  understanding;,  tUnt  nil  resources 
should  be  employed  to  fix  our  ttiDtight-^.  And  for  this  pnrpof«u 
we  nuiy  make  use  of  the  juissious,  tlic  senses,  or  thi;  iiiuL^in- 
atioii,  but  tlie  second  with  less  danger  than  the  (irsi,  and  tlie 
third  than  the  second.  Geometrical  figures  he  ranges  under 
the  aids  supplied  to  the  iniagiuution  rather  than  to  itte  senses. 
He  <iwells  nmcb  at  length  on  the  utility  of  geometry  in  fixing 
our  attention,  niid  of  algebra  in  rompresiting  and  arranging 
our  thoughts.  All  sciences.  b«  well  remarks,  nn<l  I  do  not 
know  that  it  liad  been  said  before,  which  treat  of  things  dis- 
tinguisbable  by  more  or  less  in  quaiidly,  and  which  cotise- 
luencly  may  be  representetl  by  extension,  are  capable  of 
illustration  by  diagranift.  IJtiC  these,  he  conceives,  are  Ina])- 
plicAbte  to  moral  truths,  though  sure  consequences  nuvy  be 
derivi-d  from  them.  Algebra,  however,  is  far  more  ust^ful 
iu  impro\'ing  the  understanding  than  geometry,  and  is  in  fact, 
with  its  sister  arithmetic,  the  best  means  thac  we  possess.* 
But  iw  men  like  belter  to  exercise  the  imagination  than  the 
pure  intellect,  geometry  is  the  more  favourite  study  of  the 
two. 


*   I.  *i.  c,  4.      All  (iiRcrpliant  o(  »b- 

Mrwt  idcBi.  he  juillf  ti-nuHkn  in  ■ikiUiit 

place.  Br?  nccoiiipjmrd  with   «omc  imi^ 

giiiBtion.  though  ve  ««  oftcD  not  a>vra 

Mill  bvcnuMi  tliciw  IdvB  tijirc  no  naUtrol 

tnife|pA  IT  Inert  vmccuIikI   villi   Uiem, 

but  (urh  aatj   »  Uw    will  vt  bub   or 

ebuuw   Im   ipim.     ThiM  tn  aiwljrsi. 

Iiowni*  gcnrnl  ihe  idwH,  in  ««  letters 

and    lixnii    (Ir*;!   aaot'iAttd    vith   ilie 

L  UcM  0?  lb«  Ibioii,  llMiuob  Ibtj  ue  not 

[irtlljr  relMod,  Bid  fur  tiiU  reaMHi  du  IIM 

ifijiv*    in    falatf    tAd    cnfiivd    niitioii^. 

Ik    iliinki,  tlw  idtn  et  tliinipi 

Twdiali  can  onl;r  In  pmvind  hj  the  vit- 

dmnndiag  maj  b(«anw  oHociaWd  with 

Uw  InuoMi  tb«fc«4lo,  l.T.  r.S.    TUii  u 

r*iil«iill7  »  iliiilicildt  to  lan|[«iK*  ■•  it 

ii  to  «lg«brs. 
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Ciiiiworlh  iiai  ft  Kuncvttiil  Hinttar  to- 
inark  in  h'n  ImtDUtifalr  MoralUr,  that 
Ilia  CDKitxtium  wo  bat*  of  n»|)oti!al 
tiling*  an  iiiuiilly.  in  hii  l«haii!al  ujlt, 
both  occinatical  and  phmtatmnllcal  lo- 
gMber,  tt«  ane  being  ■■  U  wm  ll»'  •iiul, 
and  Uwelhur  llio  bodj-ofllwin.  ■*  Whuii- 
eiBi  Wf  Uiink  oTs  BbaflUumUiml  uaivtr- 
m1  cf  unitcnoliHil  pliMilaun,  or  a  ttuna 
vliich  wc  bnrp  no  clear  JnlcllcMMn  oC 
(•1  for  nuuplci  ot  the  natura  td  •  roM 
In  gunmU)  tberc  la  a  tnomljcation  of 
lomcllitOK  numuljea)  end  MminlkiBf 
tiliantaBnaiica]  tMtbn;  Tnr  phaiit—na 
thrtiiHlin  ai  wwlT  la  wnnrlwot  ar*  •!• 
va}-a  indiiidiial  tiling. '  p.  liS.  —  [S«« 
alw  ilio  quotatian  ftnin  Gu»'»*i-  •■■»(>, 
jlj.— isia.] 
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6l>  Ma)«bmnche  may,  perhaps,  he  thought  to  tiave  oc- 
cupted  too  much  of  our  attt'iition  at  tlie  expen-te  of 
jjMjjfc     mor*!  populiir  writt-rs.     But  for  tltis  very  reuson, 
(hat  th«  Recherche  de  )h  Verit*-  is  not  at  present 
much  reail,   I  have  dwelt  long  on  a  treatise  of  »o  great  cele- 
brity ill  its  o»'n  8^,  and  which,  even  more  perhaps  tltim  tJie 
oieUiphysicul  \vritiug8  of  Deftrartes,   lias  influenced  that  de- 
|)artment  of  philosophy.     Malebraiichu  never  loses  sight  of 
the  great  principle  of  the  soul's  immateriality,  even  in  his 
long  and  ratlier  hypotltctica]  dt.s(|uisitions  on  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  brain  in  acts  of  thought  ;  and  his  luuguuge  is 
far  less  objectionable  on  thin  subject  llum  tlint  of  succeeding 
philosophers.     He  is  filtvays  coiisiiiitvnt  and  clear  in  disiin- 
flfuishing  the  soul  ittietf  from  its  nioditications  and  properties. 
H«  knew  well  and  ha<l  deeply  considered  the  application  of 

I  mathenmliral  and  physical  science  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  ntind.  lie  is  very  copious  and  diligent  lu  illustra- 
tion, and  very  clear  in  de^nition.     His  |)rincipal  errors,  and 

,  the  sources  of  tliem  in  his  peculiar  teoip^Tament,  have  ap- 
penre^l  in  the  course  of  these  pages.  And  to  tlie^e  wa  msy 
sdd  hia  maintaining  8on>e  Cartesian  {Kiradoxes,  sucfa  aa  tm 
system  of  vortices,   luid  Uic  want  of  sensation  in  brutes. 

'The  latter  he  deduceil  from  tlie  immateriality  of  a  thinking 
principle,  supposing  it  incredible,  tlioiigh  he  owns  it  had  been 
the  tenet  of  Augustin,  that  tliore  could  be  an  immaterial  spirit 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  also  from  the  incompatibility  of 
any  unmerited  sutfering  with  the  justice  of  God.*  Nor  was 
Malebraiiclie  exempt  from  some  prejudices  of  schoUstic  theo- 

jk^y;   and  though  he  generally  took  care  to  avoid  ib«  tech- 

iniail  language,   is  content  to  rejwl  the  objection  to  Ins  denial 

'of  all  secondary  causation  from  its  making  God  the  eole 
author  of  sin,  by  saying  that  sin,  being  a  privation  of  rigfate- 

[eusness,  is  negative,  and  conscHjueDtly  requires  no  cause. 
(ri.   Jlalebianche  bears  a  striking  resemblauce  to  bis  great 
_j^      contemporary  Pascid.   though   they  »vere  not,  I  be- 
«iih>iM^    lievi!,  in  any  personal  relation  to  each  other,  nor  cuuld 
either  haw  availed  himself  of  the  other's  writings.     Both  of 

*  TUibabMlbomwtdlTonsmauin  vhaneciiMfna^ilMiiMlwr  hadiiAn«d 
of  Auf  untia :  Mib  Jotto  Dm  qauquam  Uib  unpuUtioa  ofongiiw)  «in  l»  in&nld 
■Mi  awnatni,   ubx  ase  non   potMii     •bH^py  mocUef  MMping  tiMilUiniltj. 
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^^  ardent  minds,  endowed  with  stronj;  itna^imtioa  and  )ively 
I  wit,  MUMMStie,  severp,   fearl(:-»8.  clisdainrul  of  popular  opiiiinn 

^B  antl  urcTtrfliU'd  repiitutioiis  ;  both  itnburd  with  th*.' notion  of  n 
^V  vaflt  difterence  betwet^n  the  ori^iunl  and  actual  atntt;  of  man, 
r  and  ihus  eolvin^Qr  ntatiy  phipnomvna  of  his  being  ;  both,  in  dif- 

ferent modes  and  depret-s,  Hceptical,  and  rigorous  in  the  exac- 
tion of  proof;  both  uiidervaluing  all  human  knowledge  beyond 
the  Tvgions  of  mntiteninticg ;  both  of  rigid  striclness  i» 
morals,  and  n  fervid  enthusiastic  piety.  But  in  Malebranehe 
thpre  is  a  lefta  overpowering  sense  of  religion  ;  his  eye  roams 
unbleiiched  in  the  light,  before  which  that  of  Pascal  It&d  been 
veiled  in  awe;  he  is  sustained  by  a  less  timid  desire  of 
truth,  by  greater  confid<-ni:e  in  the  intipi ration)*  that  are 
breathed  into  his  miud ;  he  is  more  quick  i»  adopting  a 
novel  opinion,  but  less  apt  to  embrace  a  sophism  in  defence 
of  an  old  one ;  he  has  less  energy,  but  more  copiousness 
and  variety. 

(is.  Arnanid,  who,  though  at  Brst  in  personal  friendship 
witli  Mulebranche,   held   no  friendship  in  a  balance 
with   his   rigid   love  of  truth,    combated  the  chief  ^"^ 
points  of  the  other's  theory  in  a  treatise  on  true  and 
falw!  ideas.     This  work  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to   see ;  it    npfwara   to  assail   a   leading  principle  of  Alale* 
branehe,   the  separate  existence  of  ideas,  as  objects  in  the 
mind   inde{H-ndeut  and  distinguishable   from    tlie   sensation 
itself.     Aniauld  nmintained,  as  Keid  and  others  have  since 
(lone,   that  we  do  not  perceive  or  feel  ideas,  but  real  objecta, 
and  thus  led  the  way  to  a  sctiool  which  has  been  called  that 
of  Scotland,  and  has  had  a  great  popularity  among  our  later 
metaphysicians.     It  would  require  a  critical  exaniiuation  of 
his  work,  which  I  have  not  been  tdile  to  make,  to  determine 
precisely  what  were  the  opinions  of  this  philoso|iIier.  " 

<>t.  'l']u.-  jieculitir  hyjxttbesis  of  ALdebranehe,  tliat  we  See 
all  things  in  Uod,  was  examined  by  Locke  in  a  short  piece, 
contained  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  It  will  readily  bo 
citnreived  that  two  philosophers,  one  eminently  mystical,  and 
endeavouring  upon  this  highly  transcendental  tJieme  to  grasp 
in  his  mind  and  express  in  his  language  something  beyond 

•   Ilriwkv.  BiMc   Rciif*  ImcIImihI  Powm. 
7.    2 
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the  facalties  of  maii,  the  oilier  as  cliaracterislically  avt-rw!  U 
mystery,  and  slow  to  iiiltnit  utiy  thing  wilhotit  proof,  wouU 
have  iiurdty  uuy  cominon  ground  eveti  to  fight  upon.  I.ocke) 
tlwrcfore,  iloes  little  else  thnii  complain  that  he  cannot  under* 
stand  what  MalebTTiucIa'  has  advanced  ;  and  most  of  hi: 
renien  will  probably  find  themselves  in  the  same  position. 
65.  He  had,  however,  an  English  supporter  of  iwme  cele 
^^  hrity  in  his  own  ugv,  Norris ;  a  disciple,  and  one  0 
tke  latest  we  Itave  had,  of  the  Platonic  mIiouI 
Henry  More.  The  priiicipiil  nietapliysical  treatise  of  NoT' 
ris,  his  Essay  on  tlie  ideal  \^''orld,  was  published  in  tw< 
pBrts,  1701  and  1703.  It  does  t>ot  tlierefore  come  witlii 
our  limits.  Norris  is  more  thorouglily  Plalonie  tlian  Male*" 
branche,  to  whom,  however,  he  jiays  great  deference,  and 
adopts  his  fundamental  hypothesis  of  seeing  all  things  ii 
God.  He  is  a  writer  of  fine  genius  and  a  noble  elevation  of 
moral  sentiments,  such  as  predisposes  men  for  the  Platonic 
scliemes  of  theosophy.  He  looked  up  to  Aogustin  with  m 
much  Veneration  as  to  Plato,  and  respected,  mure  jK'rtiapa 
than  Miilebranche,  certainly  more  than  tlie  generality  o 
English  writers,  the  theologiral  metaphysicians  of  tJic  sehoolsi 
With  these  he  mingled  some  visions  of  a  later  mysticismj 
But  bis  reasonings  will  seldom  bear  a  clo^e  scrutiny, 

06.   In   the   Thoughts  of  Pascal   we  find   many  strikinj 
remarks  on  the  logic  of  that  scienoe  tvilh  which  bi 
was   peculiarly  conversant,  aou   upon  the  geuern 
foundations  of  certainly.      He  had  refli-cled  deeply  upon  die 
sceptical   objections    to    nil    human    reasoning,   and,    though 
Bometimes  out  of  a  desire  to  elevate  religious  faith  at  ilfl 
expense,  be  seems  to  consider  llicm  unanswerable,  he  ^vns  totf 
clear-headed    to   believe    them   just.     "  Ileasoii,"    he    says^ 
"  confounds    tlie    dogntatists,   and    nature   the   sceptics.   * 
'*  We  have  an  incajwicily  of  dernonstralion,  which  one  cannot 
overcome ;  we  have  a  conception  of  truth  which   tlie  otliers 
cannot  disturb.^t     He  tlirows  out  a  notion  of  a  more  codmI 
plete  method  of  reasoning  than  that  of  geometry,  wherein 
every  thing  shall  be  demonstrated,  which  however  he  bold* 
to  be  unallainableT  •,  and  perhaps  on  this  account  he  mi{ 

■  (Enira  da  P>«^  >aL  i.  b,  tOi.  |   Pimfv*  il«  l-unl.  pan  L  art.  S. 
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think  the.  cavils  of  pyrHiouism  ioviDciblo  by  pure  reason. 
But  as  he  afterwards  admite  that  we  may  have  n  full  cer- 
tainty  of  propositions  that  miiiiut  be  <li-riioii8tnit«<),  such  as 
the  inBiiity  of  number  and  space,  ami  tliat  such  incapivbihty 
of  direct  proof  is  nitlier  a  perfection  than  a  defect,  (his  notion 
of  a  greater  completeness  in  evidence  ni-ems  neitlier  clear  nor 
cousiistent.  * 

67.  Geoniotr)',  Pascal  observes,  is  almost  the  only  sub- 
ject, as  to  which  we  find  trmhs  wherein  all  men  a^rec. 
And  onu  cause  of  this  h  that  geonietent  alone  regard  tlie 
true  laws  of  demonstration,     lltvse  as  enumerated  by  him 

eig'ht  iti  number.  1.  To  define  nothin^r  which  cannot  be 
[pressed  in  clearer  terms  tliau  those  in  which  it  is  already 
expressed :  3.  To  leave  uo  obscure  or  equivocal  termH  un- 
defined :  S.  To  employ  in  the  definition  no  terms  not  already 
known :  4.  To  omit  nothing  in  lite  principles  from  which 
we  argue  unless  we  are  sure  it  is  grnnted  :  5.  To  lay  down 
no  axiom  which  is  not  perfectly  evident :  (i.  To  demonstrate 
nothing   which    is    as    clear   already  as   we    can    make   it : 

7.  To  prove  every  thing  in  the  least  doubtful,  by  means  of 
self-evident  axioms,  or  of  propositions  already  demonstrated  : 

8.  To  substitute  mentidly  the  definition  instead  of  the  thinjr 
defined.  Of  these  rules,  he  says,  the  first,  fourth,  and  .sixtl) 
are  uot  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  error,  but  the 
other  five  are  indispensable.  Yet,  thougli  they  may  be  found 
in  books  of  logic,  none  but  the  f^eometers  have  |>aid  nny 
regu-d  to  tlieui.  The  authors  of  these  books  seem  not  to 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  own  precepts.  All  other 
rules  than  those  he  has  given  are  useless  or  mischievous ; 
they  (wntain,  he  says,  the  whole  art  of  dentotistration.  f 

68.  The  reverence' of  Pascal,  like  that  of  Malehranche, 
for  what  is  established  tn  religion  does  not  extend  to  philo- 
sophy. We  do  not  find  in  them,  a»  we  may  sometimes  per- 
ceive in  the  present  day,  all  sorts  of  pr^udic&i  against  die 
liberties  of  the  human  mind  clustering  (ogcthiT  like  a  l)t;rd  c^ 
bats,  by  an  instinctive  association,  lie  has  tlu-  same  idea  as 
Bttcon,  that  the  audeuts  were  properly  tlie  children  aiDoug 


•  Oimnir  !■  ttam  ifiu   Ui  ttai  'at-  iiiinter,  cc  nuniiuo  da  jirvuire  a'cM  pu 

oViMM  d>  dinuDMiation  il'aM  pw  Inir  un  iKfiuk  nut*  Winiit  uae  pvrbMion. 
«li)Miiil<i  nudt  «u  eonirairc  lew  tilrloM        f  (Kutm  (b  Piwlj  i.  6i. 
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inaiikiud.  Not  only  eacli  iiian,  ha  says,  ndvanoes  daily  In 
Kciriice,  but  nil  men  collnccively  make  a  DODHtaot  prog^ress,  so 
thnt  ull  gcticrntioti!!  of  inniikiiid  during  so  niaiiy  agen  may  be 
considered  a<i  one  nian,  always  subsistinii;  imd  always  Ivarn- 
in^;  and  the  old  nge  of  thi^t  uiiivemal  man  is  not  to  be 
soug;t)t  io  tJie  (wriod  next  to  lits  birth,  but  in  that  wbicb  is 
most  removed  from  it.  Tlioso  we  call  ancients  were  truly 
novices  in  all  things;  and  wu  who  have  added  to  all  tliey 
knew  the  experience  of  so  many  sui-cewlii>ji^  ff^^^  bave  a 
bi'ttcr  claim  to  ibat  antiquity  which  we  revere  iu  th«m.  In 
this,  with  much  ingenuity  and  much  truth,  there  15  u  curtain 
mixture  of  fallacy,  which  I  shall  not  wait  to  point  out. 

09.  The  genius  of  Pascal  was  admirably  filtwl  for  acute 
observation  on  tlie  constitution  of  human  nature,  if  he  hail 
not  seen  every  thing  through  a  refracting  medium  of  religious 
prejudice.  When  this  doi-s  nut  interfere  to  bias  his  judgmetiC 
he  abounds  with  tine  remarks,  though  always  a  little  teiiilitig 
towards  severity.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  original  is  the 
following :  "  When  wc  would  show  any  one  lliat  he  is  mis. 
taken,  our  t>est  course  is  to  nlnierve  on  what  side  he  considt-rs 
(he  subject,  for  his  view  of  it  i»  geuerally  right  on  this  bide, 
and  admit  (o  him  that  he  is  right  so  far.  He  will  be  Hatisfi*^] 
with  this  acknnwh^gment  that  he  was  not  wrong  iu  his 
judgiiRnit,  but  only  inadvertent  in  not  looking  at  tlie  whtJe 
of  tl>e  case.  For  we  are  less  ashamed  of  not  having  seen 
the  whole,  than  of  being  deceived  in  what  we  do  see  ;  and 
this  may  perhaps  arise  from  an  imfiossibility  of  the  under- 
atanding's  Iwing  ileceiveil  in  what  it  does  see,  just  as  the  per- 
ceptions of  th4^  senses,  as  such,  must  be  always  true."  ' 

70.  lliH  Curtesiun  ]ilii1naophy  has  been  Buppo«ed  to  have 
a>  produced  a  metaphysician  very  divergent  iu  most  of 
his  theory  from  tliat  school,  Benedict  Spinosa.  No 
trtratise  is  written  in  a  mar(>  rigidly  geometrical  method  tlrnn 
bis  Ethics.  It  rests  on  definitions  and  axioms,  from  which 
tlie  propositions  are  derived  in  close,  brief,  and  usually  per- 
spicuous demon^lraiioiis.  'riiefcw  explanations  he  Ims  thought 
nva>«)iary  arc  coutainetl  iu  schoiiu.     Thus  a  fabric  is  erected* 

•  (KutiwHaPuoil.  p.l41>.    llnuRh    toMnry  umMd  in  Mlwt  pMMsai  b« 

P«ut  Ixn  n<,iliii(  ih«  pMvtfiliMN  of    i 1  iialfnriBlj  mmliiMii  iii<h  hliiiiiilf 

Um)  ttntm  are  atrtjt  liiMi  v*  iad  tht 
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artMiishing  mid  bewildering  in  its  entire  efftctf  yet  ao  regu- 
larly constructed,  tltat  the  reader  must  pause  and  return  ou 
his  stt'iw  to  (li-srover  an  error  in  ihc  woikiimiisliij),  wliile  he 
cuniiot  also  but  acknowledge  tlie  good  f'uitli  and  intimate  per- 
suasion of  having  attained  th«  truth,  which  the  aeule  and 
deep-reflecting  autJior  every  where  displays. 

71.  Spinoiia  was  horn  in  1()8'2  ;  we  find  by  his  corre- 
spondence with  Oldenburg  in  lUGi,  that  he  hnd  ihxnEm 
already  developed  hia  entire  scheme,  and  in  that  "*"•'"»- 
with  De  Vries  in  iGdS,  the  propositions  of  the  Etiitcs  are 
alluded  to  nunK-rii'Ally,  as  wu  now  road  tJiein.*  It  was 
Uierefore  the  fruit  of  early  meditation,  as  its  fearlessness,  its 
general  disregard  of  the  slow  proce«a  of  observation,  its  un- 
lh»itating  dogmntiHm,  might  lend  us  to  expect.  In  what 
degree  he  had  availed  himself  of  prior  writers  is  not  evident; 
with  De«cartei)  and  Lord  Bacon  he  was  familiar,  and  from 
the  former  he  had  derived  some  leading  tenets  ;  hot  tie  ob- 
serves both  in  him  and  Bacon  what  he  calls  mistakes  as  to 
the  first  cause  and  origin  of  things,  tlieir  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  human  mind,  nnd  of  the  true  sources  of 
error,  t  The  pantheiHlic  theory  of  JortLano  liruno  is  not 
Very  remote  from  that  of  Spinosa  ;  but  ihv  rbapwodies  of  the 
Italian,  who  seldom  aims  nt  proof,  can  hardly  have  supplied 
much  to  the  RuUIe  mind  of  the  Jew  of  AnnbTdam.  liuhle 
has  given  us  an  exposition  of  the  Spinosistic  theory,  t  But 
several  propositions  in  this  I  do  not  find  in  the  author,  am) 
Buhle  has  at  least,  without  any  necessitv,  entirely  deviated 
from  the  arrangement  he  found  in  the  Kthtcs.  jliis  seenia 
as  utireasonable  in  a  work  so  rigorously  sj-stematic,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  elements  of  Euclid  ;  nnd  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing pages  will  prove  more  faithful  to  the  text.  Hut  it  is 
no  easy  tB»k  to  translate  and  abri<lge  a  writer  of  sudi  extra- 
ordinary coDcisenesa  as  well  us  suhtitty ;  nor  is  it  probable 
thai  my  attempt  will  be  intelligible  to  those  who  have  uot 
habituated  themselves  to  wctaphybival  inquiry. 


■  SpinOK  Opm  PoMtniBft  p.  9IM. 
400. 

t  t:«i«««i  Bacon  um  lamgji  aeiKiu- 
lionc  prima  vatmm  M  («tflali  omBlinn 
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72.  The  first  book  or  part  of  Hw  Etliics  is  entitle*!  Con- 
cerning God,  aiui  contains  lli«>  outire  itK-ory  of 
Spiiiosa.  It  may  uwn  be  sai<l  that  this  is  found  in 
II  few  of  the  6rt>t  |iro|>u<ii(ioiis ;  wliich  bvinggrnnlfd, 
tile  roBt  could  not  cattily  bv  4lenit,-<l }  preat-nting,  as  tliey  do, 
liitJe  more  tban  new  aapet-ts  of  tlie  former,  or  evident  de- 
ductions  from  ili^m.  I'pon  eight  definitions  and  seven  axioms 
reposes  ttii«  pliilowiphicid  tiiiperatructure.  A  suliAlanre,  bjr 
tbc  third  definition,  is  that,  tiie  conception  of  whiclt  does  not 
retjuire  th«t  cunci.*plioii  uf  any  Uiing  t^Lse  an  anteeedenl  to  it.* 
The  attribute  of  a  tiubsunice  is  witutever  the  mind  penieives  to 
constitute  ita  exsence.t  The  mode  of  a  aubstance  is  its  acci- 
deni  or  alfection,  by  nii'uns  of  which  it  is  conceived. t  In  the 
sixi]]  dctinition  he  says,  I  understand  by  tia-  nainL-  of  God  a 
being  absolutely  iufiiiile;  that  is,  a  substance  consisting  of  in- 
finite atiribule«,  each  of  whicli  expresses  un  i;ternal  and  infinite 
essence.  Wliatever  exjiresses  an  essence,  and  involves  no  con- 
tradiction, may  be  predicated  vf  an  absolutely  infinite  being.§ 
The  uio«tt  important  uf  tile  Hxiuins  are  the  following:  From 
a  given  determinate  cause  the  eHect  necessarily  follows  ;  but 
if  there  be  no  determinate  cause,  no  eiH-et  vau  follow.  —  The 
knowledge  of  an  efTect  defiends  ufwn  the  knowledge  of  t)te 
cause,  and  includes  it.  —  Things  that  have  nothing  in  com* 
mon  \vith  i-acli  otlu-r  cimnot  be  under»itooil  by  incauH  of  each 
other  ;  tluit  is,  tlie  conception  of  one  does  not  include  that  of 
the  other.  —  A  true  idea  iimst  agree  with  its  object.  || 

"(H.  Spinosit  proceeds  to  Wis  demonslrutions  upon  iIk-  basis 
of  these  nsijumptiaus  alone.  Two  substances,  having  diH'erent 
attributes,  have  nuthing  in  common  with  each  other ;  atKl 
hence  one  cannot  be  tlie  cause  uf  tlie  other,  since  otw  iiuty  ba 


'  Per  ■uIhUbUmD  iMcIllia  Id  quod 

<  In  tt  CM,  c*   pn  H  ranci]>ilur :  hoe  nl, 

I  Td  (Tu jilt  Aincf p4iM  nun  iridJiciC  fiiii(v|)tu 

I  ^tcrhu  ni,  a  ijuo  fonnari   ik-lml.      llic 

lax   wonlt  are   oniittnl   bjr  SpinoH  in  ■ 

Icilvt  M  DeVria  (|>.1fi».),  whvrr  Iw 

ivpcMn  Uii*  ilvliiillHin. 

t  IVr  aiinbiiium  inlpllipo  ii  ^uod 
ioMfliciiii  dc  (ulMMAlia  iwnnpil,  Ui». 
■luam  cjuxkai  oMIItMM  coMthumh 
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conceived  wiUiout  involving  the  conception  of  tlic  other  ;  but 
an  eO'ect  caupot  be  conceived  witltout  involving  the  knowledge 
of  the  cuuHO."  It  sL-enis  to  be  in  ihiH  fourth  axiom,  nnd  Ja 
(he  proposition  grounded  upon  it,  thiit  the  fumlnnieutHl  fallacy 
lurkH.  TiiK  relation  between  a  cause  and  effect  is  sureljr 
something  diil'erent  from  our  )>erfect  comprvbension  of  it,  or 
indeed  from  our  having  any  knotvWdge  of  it  at  all  j  much 
less  can  tlte  contrary  a^ertion  be  deemed  axiouiMic.  But  if 
fve  frhould  concede  this  |>ostulate,  it  might  perha]is  be  very 
Milfieult  to  resist  tlie  subsiipii-nt  proof^i,  so  ingeniously  and 
with  sucli  geometrical  rigour  arc  tliey  lu-ranged. 

74.  Two  or  more  thingH  cannot  be  distinguishetl,  except 
by  tliv  diversity  of  tlieii'  altributt's,  or  by  (hat  of  their  modes, 
ror  there  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves  except  substances  and 
tlieir  niodrs.  But  Utere  cannot  be  two  substances  of  (he 
I'SaniL'  attribute,  since  there  would  be  no  nicuns  of  distin- 
guishing tliem  except  their  modes  or  affections  ;  and  every 
BubMnnci*,  buiug  prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  niodtrs,  may  bu 
oonsidere*!  independently  of  tliem  ;  hence  two  such  substances 
c^uld  not  be  disiinguishir^l  at  all.  One  substance  therefore 
cannot  be  the  Ciiusc  of  unotliert  fur  tli«y  cannot  Imvo  tlie 
»uin«  attribute,  ttiat  is,  any  thing  in  common  witb  one  an^ 
other,  t  Kvery  substance  therefore  is  ?t-tf-caused  ;  tliat  )»*,  its 
essence  implies  its  existence,  t  It  ia  also  necessarily  inlinite, 
for  it  would  otherwiiie  be  ternniiated  by  some  other  of  the 
same  nature  and  necessarily  existing  ;  but  two  subslancej* 
cannot  have  ihe  bumo  attribute,  and  tlufrefore  cunnot  both 
posseBS  netressary  existence.  $  'I'ha  more  reality  or  ex)!!(teiM:e 
any  Wing  possesses,  (he  more  utlribntL^  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
'  it.  'riiia  bu  says  appears  by  the  detinition  of  an  attribute.  || 
The  proof  however  is  surely  not  manifest,  nor  do  we  clearly 
,  apprehend  whnt  he  meant  by  degrees  of  realitj*  or  existencw. 
Btit  of  thi!)  theoreii]  he  \vas  veiy  proud.  I  look  upon  the 
demonstration,  lie  says  in  a  letter,  as  cnpitnl  (palmariaio), 
that  the  more  attributes  we  ascritie  to  any  being,  the  more 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  existence  j  that  is,  the 
more  we  conceive  it  as  true  and  not  a  mere  chimera.^     And 


■  Prop.  ii.  ud  tu. 
t  P>i>r  >i. 

t  Prop,  vii, 
$  Prop.  xUi. 
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from  tbia  be  (lerived  tbe  real  existeDce  of  God,  (hough  thu 
former  proof  seems  collalerttt  to  it.  God,  or  a  substaiioa 
coDsUting  of  iiiSnite  attributwt,  each  expressing  an  etvriial  and 
iiiKiiiie  power,  iier>et<snrily  exists.*  For  such  an  essence  in- 
volves existence.  And,  besides  this,  if  any  thing  doi.-«  not 
exist,  a  caiute  must  be  given  for  iu  noa>existence,  since  diis 
require*  one  as  iiuich  as  existence  itself.t  The  caitse  may  be 
either  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  an,  e.  gr,  a  square  circle 
cannot  exist  by  t]ie  circle's  naltire,  or  in  something  extrinsic. 
But  neither  of  these  can  prevent  the  existence  of  God,  Tlw 
later  propositions  in  Spinosa  are  chiefly  obvious  corollaries 
from  the  definitions  and  a  few  of  the  first  propositions  which 
contain  the  whole  theory,  which  be  procewU  to  expnd. 

75.  There  can  be  no  substance  but  God.  Wliatever  is, 
is  in  Ood,  aikd  nothing  can  be  conceived  without  God,  t 
For  he  is  the  sole  substance,  and  modes  cannot  be  conceived 
without  a  substance  ;  but  besides  substance  and  niode  nothing 
exists.  God  is  not  corporeal,  but  body  is  a  mod«  of  God, 
and  therefore  uncreated.  Gml  is  the  permanent,  but  not  th« 
transient  ciose  of  all  things.  §  He  is  tlie  efficient  cause  of 
their  essence,  as  well  as  their  existence,  since  othenvise  their 
essence  might  be  conceived  without  Go<l,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  absurd.  TTius  particular  things  are  but  the 
afiections  of  God's  attributes,  or  modes  in  which  tla-j  are  d«- 
terminately  expressed,  || 

76,  This  |tantiieistic  sclieme  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  many 
paradoxes,  upon  which  Spinosa  proceeds  to  d^vell.  There 
is  no  contingency,  but  every  tlnng  is  determined  by  the 
necessihr  of  tlio  divine  nature,  both  as  to  its  existence  and 
operation  ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  pro<luoi'd  by  (Jod  other- 
wise than  as  it  is.  ^  His  power  is  the  same  as  bis  e^tsence  ', 
for  bo  is  the  necessary  cause  both  of  himself  and  of  all  things, 
and  it  i»  as  impossible  for  os  to  concvivo  him  not  to  act  as 
Qot  to  exist.'*  God,  considered  iu  the  attributes  of  bis  in- 


*  prop.  «L  $  Deui    nt   ennaluni    nniiii    cum 
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finite  substance,  is  the  same  as  nature,  that  is,  natvra  natu- 
raiu  ;  but  nature,  in  ittioth«r  vKn9e,  or  tuiiura  MoJtiraia, 
expresses  but  the  niotles  under  which  the  divine  nttribiiti^ 
np|)eor,*  And  intvlligvnce,  considered  in  act,  even  though 
inBnile,  should  be  referred  to  natura  iiaturata  ;  for  intelli- 
geocu,  in  this  sense,  is  but  a  mode  of  thinking,  which  can 
only  b«  conc4?ived  by  meutis  of  our  coiia'ptton  of  thinkin|c 
in  the  abstract,  that  is,  by  an  attribute  of  God.t  'llie 
faculty  of  thinking,  as  dislingoished  frnni  the  act,  as  also 
those  of  desiring^,  loving,  and  the  rest,  Spiuusa  explicitly 
denies  to  exist  at  all. 

77.  In  an  appendix  to  th«  first  diapler,  De  Deo,  Spinosa 
controverts  what  he  calls  the  prt-judice  about  linid  causes. 
Men  are  born  ignorant  of  trauses,  but  merely  oonscioos  of 
their  on-n  sppetileH,  by  which  they  desire  their  own  good. 
Hence  tliey  only  care  for  the  liual  cause  of  their  own  actions 
or  lho«c  of  others,  and  inquire  no  farther  when  they  are 
satisfied  about  these.  And  finding  many  thingit  in  them- 
BelvcH  and  in  nature,  serving'  as  means  to  a  certain  good, 
which  things  they  know  not  to  )»e  provided  by  themselves, 
they  have  believea  that  some  one  has  provided  llMmi,  arguing 
from  the  analogy  of  the  means  which  tbey  in  otlier  instaneea 
tlwmselveii  employ.  Hence  they  have  imagined  goih,  and 
these  gods  tJiey  suppose  to  consult  the  good  of  men  in  order  to 
be  worshipped  by  them,  and  have  devised  every  mode  of  ao- 
ptnttitiiiuH  devotion  lo  insure  tike  favour  of  these  divinities. 
And  hudiug  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beuelidai  things  in  na- 
ture  Dot  n  few  of  an  opposite  eHect,  they  have  ascribed  them 
lo  the  auger  of  tlie  gods  on  iiceount  of  the  neglect  of  men  to 
worship  them  ;  nor  has  ex])«rieiii%  of  calamitiisi  falling  alike 
oD  the  pious  and  impious  cured  tliein  of  tliis  belief,  choosing 
rather  to  acknowledge  their  ignumnce  of  the  reason  why 
good  and  evil  arc  tbus  distiihuled,  than  to  give  up  their 
theory.  Spinosa  tliinks  the  hypothesis  of  final  causes  re- 
futed by  his  proposition  that  all  Iiiiags  happen  by  eternal  ueceft. 
Bi(y.  Moreover,  if  God  were  lo  act  for  nii  end,  he  must  desire 
tomethiug  whidi  he  wauts;  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  theo- 
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lofjinns  that  he  acts  for  his  own  take,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
thiugs  cn-nted. 

78.  M«ti  having  satisfied  tJtemseivffs  tliat  nil  things  were 
rreatc'd  for  tht;m,  hiive  iitvonted  names  to  distinguish  that  as 
good  which  t<;nds  to  thuir  U-iictit ;  and  Ixilicving  thciniidvcs 
fre«,  have  gotten  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  praise  and 
dispraise.  And  when  they  can  easily  apprehend  and  re. 
collect  the  relations  of  things,  they  call  tliem  well  ordered,  if 
not,  ill  ordered ;  and  tlien  say  that  <n>d  createi)  all  things  in 
ord^,  us  if  onlcr  were  any  (hing  except  in  regard  to  our 
imagination  of  It ;  and  thus  (hey  ascribe  imagination  to  Uod 
himself,  unless  they  mean  that  he  created  things  for  the  sake 
of  our  imagining  them. 

7!J.  It  iias  been  sometimes  doubted  wltether  the  Spino- 
sislic  philosophy  excludes  altogether  an  infinite  intelligence. 
That  it  rejected  a  moral  providence  or  creative  mind  is  muni- 
fe-st  in  every  proiiosiliou.  His  I>t-Ity  conli)  at  moat  be  but  a 
cold  passive  intelligence,  lost  to  our  understandings  and  feel- 
ings in  its  metaphysical  iulinity.  It  was  not  however  in  fact 
so  iiKieli  as  tliis.  Il  is  Iruo  that  in  a  few  passages  we  find  what 
seems  at  first  a  dim  recognition  of  the  fundauieutui  principle 
of  theism.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Oldenburg,  he  asserts  an 
infinite  power  of  thinking,  which  considered  in  its  infinity, 
embraces  all  nature  as  its  object,  and  of  which  the  tlioughts 
proceed  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  being  its  correla- 
tive ideas.  *  But  afterwards  he  rejected  the  tenn,  power  of 
thinking,  altogether.  The  first  proposition  of  the  second  part 
of  tlie  Kthics,  or  that  entitled  On  the  Mind,  runs  thus  : 
Thought  is  an  attribute  of  God,  or,  God  is  a  thinking  being. 
Vet  this,  when  we  look  at  the  demonstration,  vanishes  in  an 
abstraction  destructive  of  persouahty.t     .\nd  in  fact  we  cau- 


*  Stalua  ilMti  in  iMiurtt  |»lnitUin 
mfiniuxii  fnKilanilt  qua>  qunMnut  mS- 
niu  in  >c  rcntinet  lotam  nitunm  obj«- 
livji,  <l  cojiu  oogiuliona  proccdunt 
inrtian  meio  te  iiMut*.  cjm  nlnilrum 
vdwUim.  p.41l.  tn  inotliur  |iliuir  ti« 
t»j%,  )Ktb*p>  *C  tanig  ti|itiii«  of  hi^ 
iitlul  tiandnur.  Ajtmnco  iulviim,  id  quod 
•iiiiiniaiB  mihi  wkIici  laUiractionail  M 
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not  TcHvct  at  nil  on  tb«  proposidons  already  laid  down  by 
Spinosn,  without  perrciviiig  that  they  annihilate  every  possible 
liypoilvcsis  in  which  t)i«  twiiig  of  a  God  can  Im;  intelligibly 
stilted. 

80.  The  second  book  of  the  Ethics  begins,  like  the  Sretj 
with  definitions  Qiid  nxiomi^.  Budy  he  dirlincM  to  he  »  rvrtuin 
and  deteriiiinate  modi?  (expressing  the  essence  of  God,  con- 
sidered aa  extended.  The  essence  of  any  thing  he  defines  to 
bti  that,  ni-curding  to  th«  alTiniialiun  or  negation  of  whi<;li 
tile  thing  exists  or  otherwise.  An  idea  is  a  conception  which 
the  mind  forms  as  &  thinking  being.  And  he  would  rather  say 
eonci-plion  than  [KToeption,  because  the  latter  setMiis  to  imply 
th«  presence  of  an  object.  In  the  third  axiom  be  says. 
Modes  of  thinking,  such  as  love,  de^iire,  or  whatever  name 
we  may  give  to  the  affections  of  tlie  mind,  cannot  i-xist  with- 
out nn  idea  of  their  object,  but  an  idea  may  ^xist  with  no 
olhi-i-  mode  of  thinking."  And  in  the  fifth :  We  perewivc 
no  singular  things  besides  bodies  and  mote's  of  thinking ; 
thus  distinguishing,  like  Locke,  l>etween  ideas  of  sensation 
and  of  rctlectitni. 

81,  Extension,  by  the  second  propoAition,  is  an  attri- 
bute of  God  as  well  as  thought.  As  it  follows  froni  thu 
infinite  extension  of  Gwl,  tltat  all  bodioM  are  portion)*  of  hi^ 
aubstance,  inaEmuch  as  they  cnnnot  be  conceived  witliout  it, 
»»  all  particular  acts  of  intelligence  are  portions  of  God's  in- 
finite intelligence,  and  tlms  all  things  are  in  hini.  Man  is 
not  a  sut>stance,  but  something  which  is  in  Go<),  and  cannot 
be  conceived  without  him  ;  that  is,  an  nffeclion  or  mode  of 
the  divine  substance  expressing  its  natiirx*  in  n  determinate 
manner.1  The  hnmaii  mind  is  not  a  substance,  but  an  idf» 
constitutes  its  actual  being,  and  it  must  be  the  idni  of  an 
existing  thing,  t  In  this  he  plainly  loses  sight  of  the  perci- 
pient in  the  perception ;  but  it  was  the  inevita))le  result  of' 
the  fundamental  sciphistns  of  8pino«a  to  annihilate  personal 
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r  cotiHciou^netis.  Tlie  huitiati  miiul,  hv  nftenvnrds  asserts,  is 
pare  of  the  infiitile  inteik><:t  of  Gml ;  and  wIkii  we  say,  the 
minil  f>crc«ivr3  this  or  that,  it  m  only  that  God,  uot  as  in. 
finite,  but  so  far  as  li«  coostituti-^  titv  i:?isviic«  of  the  huinsa 
mind,  has  such  or  such  id«as.* 

82.  T\te  object  of  tlie  huniaa  mind  is  body  actually 
t>xii>tii)^.t  He  procvud^  lo  explain  tlic  cuiiuoxioi)  of  tlw 
human  body  with  {\ni  mind,  and  the  aBsociutioo  of  idea». 
But  iu  all  this  advancing  always  synthetically  and  by  denum- 
stration,  hci  bccoiiiL-s  frequently  ob»curti  if  not  sophitilica]. 
Tlie  idea  of  the  human  mind  is  in  (iod,  and  is  unile<l  to  the 
mind  il«elf  in  tl)c  samv  mminer  as  tlie  latter  ia  to  the  body.} 
Tlie  obscurity  and  subtilty  of  this  proposition  are  not  relieved 
by  (he  demonstration  ;  but  in  some  of  these  passagi-s  we  iiiay 
observe  a  singular  approxtmntioii  to  the  theory  uf  Alalc- 
branche.  Both,  though  with  very  different  tenets  on  iha 
highest  subjects,  ha<l  been  trained  in  the  same  school ;  and  if 
Spinusa  hnd  brou^fht  liimsi-lf  to  ackuowled-jfu  tlie  [>ersonal  dis- 
tinctne^  of  the  Supreme  Being  from  his  intelligent  creation, 
he  might  have  passed  for  one  of  those  mystical  ibeosophistis 
who  were  not  averse  to  an  obji^«llv«  lumtheism, 

83.  The  mind  does  not  know  itself,  except  so  far  as  it 
receives  iilcAs  of  the  alTections  of  the  body.S  But  these  idew 
of  sensation  do  not  give  an  ade^iunte  knowledge  of  an  external 
botly,  nor  of  tlie  human  body  it»elf.  II  Tli«  mind  therefore 
litis  but  un  inade([uate  and  confuted  knowledge  of  tiny  tiling, 
HO  long  as  it  judges  only  by  fortuitous  )>erceptioUB ;  but  may 
;ittaiii  line  dear  aud  distinct  by  internal  rcflectiou  and  coni- 
jMirison.^  No  positive  ide«  can  be  called  false  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  such  idea  without  God,  and  all  ideas  in  tiod  are  true, 
that  is,  corrertpond  witli  their  object,**  Falsity  therefore  con- 
sists in  ciiat  privation  of  truth,  which  arises  from  inadequate 
ideas.  An  adequate  idea  he  has  defined  to  be  one  which  con- 
tains  no  inuiinpulibtlily,  witiiout  regard  to  the  reality  of  ib» 
supposed  correlative  object. 

IVojii,  iLi  eoroU.  «odcnl  tnoda   uniia  Mt  tnanlii  n  tpaa 
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84.  All  bmlies  agree  in  some  tilings,  or  have  sonietlitng 
in  common  :  of  th«^  all  men  have  adequate  ideas  *  ;  and  this 
is  th«  origin  of  what  are  called  coninioii  notiuus,  wliicb  ult 
DifJi  po$ite»!« ;  as  e:(ten8ioni  duration,  Dumber.  But  to  ex> 
plain  th«  nnturu  of  universale,  Spi»o»a  observes,  that  the 
ouinan  hotly  can  only  form  at  the  same  lime  a  ciTtaiti  num- 
ber  of  distinct  imager  ;  if  tliis  number  be  exceeded,  (hey  he- 
Couie  coufuwrd  ;  and  a«  the  mind  perceives  distinctly  just  so 
many  itnuges  as  can  he  formed  lu  the  body,  wlten  these  are 
confused,  the  mind  will  also  perceive  them  confusedly,  and 
rwill  comprehend  them  under  one  altrihtite,  as  Man,  liorse, 
:  Dog  ;  the  mind  perceiving  a  number  of  such  images,  hut  not 
their  ditferences  of  stature,  colours,  and  ttie  like.  And  these 
DOtious  will  not  he  alike  in  all  minds,  varying  accurdtDg  to 
the  frequency  with  whicJi  the  parts  of  the  complex  image 
have  occurred.  Thus  those  who  have  coutemplaied  roost 
fr(i|iietitty  the  preft  figure  of  nmii  will  think  of  him  as  ii  per- 
ppiidieular  animal,  others  as  two-legged,  others  as  unfealhered, 
others  as  rational.  Hence  so  many  disputes  among  phito- 
sopherH  who  have  tried  to  explain  natural  thiugs  by  mere 
images,  t 

S5.  Thus  we  form  universal  ideas ;  first  by  singtdnrs, 
represented  by  the  senses  confusedly,  imperfectly,  and  dis- 
orderly ;  secondly,  by  signs,  that  ia,  by  a^ocialing  the 
remembrance  of  tilings  with  words;  both  of  which  he  calla 
imagination,  or  primi  generis  cognitio ;  thirdly,  by  what  he 
CrUs  reason,  or  »ecundi  generis  cognitio;  and  fourthly,  by  in- 
tuitive knowledge,  or  tertii  getieriii  cognitio.^  Knowledge  of 
the  first  kind,  or  imagination,  is  tlte  only  source  of  error  ;  the 
second  and  third  being  necessarily  true.$  Thejte  alone  ena- 
ble us  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Heason  contem- 
Cles  things  not  as  contingent  but  necessary  ;  and  whoevei- 
a  true  idea,  knows  certainly  tliat  his  idea  is  true.  Every 
idea  of  a  singular  existing  thing  involves  tl>e  eternal  and  infi- 
nite l>eing  of  God.  Fur  nothing  can  be  conceivi-d  without 
God,  and  the  ideaa  of  all  thingfs,  having  God  for  their  cause, 
considered  under  the  attribute  of  which  they  are  modes,  must 
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involve  tlie  coiiorption  of  the  attribute,  timl  t«,  th«  being 
Goii.' 

80.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  distinguish  images,  iil«as,  lUi 
worJs.  which  many  confound.  T1iom>  who  think  ideiis  con 
siftt  in  ininges  which  they  perceive,  fancy  that  IiIcka  of  whid 
wccan  form  no  imagi*  «r«  but  arbitrary  figments.  Tht-y  look 
at  ideiu«,  tis  pictures  on  ii  tablet,  and  lience  ilu  not  uniliTstantl 
thnt  an  idea,  as  such,  involves  au  affirmation  or  negation. 
And  those  who  confound  words  with  ideas,  fancy  they  en 
will  something  contrary  to  what  they  pereeive,  because  they  ran 
affirm  or  deny  it  in  words.  Hut  these  prejudices  will  bv  laid 
a»ide  by  hiiu  who  reflects  that  thought  doe«  not  involve  the 
conception  of  extension  ;  and  therefore  that  an  idea,  being  a 
mode  of  thought,  neither  eon»)!tt^  in  images  nor  in  wor<lit^ 
die  eitseucii  of  which  consists  iu  corporeul  motions,  not  in> 
volving  the  conception  of  thought.t 

87.  Tile  human  min<l  iias  an  adetjuntc  knowledge  of  tlld 
eternal  and  infinite  being  of  God.  But  men  cannot  imaging 
God  as  they  can  bodies,  and  hence  have  not  that  clear  pn- 
neption  of  his  beinj;^  which  they  have  of  tlint  of  bodies,  and 
have  also  perplexed  themselves  by  a&sociating  the  word  God 
with  sensible  images,  which  it  is  hard  to  avoid.  This  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  error,  that  men  do  imt  apply  names  to 
tilings  rightly.  For  they  do  not  err  in  their  own  minds,  buC 
in  this  application  ;  as  tnvn  who  cast  up  wrong  svu  dilTerent 
oumlters  in  their  minds  from  those  in  the  true  resalt.t 

K8.  The  mind  has  no  free  will,  but  is  determined  by  ft 
cause,  which  itself  is  determined  by  sonic  other,  and  so  foi^ 
ever.  For  the  mind  is  but  a  motle  of  thinking,  and  there- 
fore cannot  W  ihe  free  cause  of  its  o^vn  actions.  Nor  has  it 
any  abtwlutc  faculty  of  loving,  desiring,  understanding ; 
these  being  only  metaphysical  abstractions.  J  Will  and  under- 
standing are  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  and  volitions  are  only 
aflirmations  or  negations,  each  of  which  belongs  to  thn 
essence  of  t)>c  idea  affirmed  or  denicd.ll  In  this  ilMre  secnisi 
tu  be  not  onlv  an  extraordinarv  deviation  from  common  Ian* 
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goage,  l>ut  an  absence  of  aii^  meaning  which,  to  my  upnretien- 
sioii  at  least,  is  capable  of  being  g\VK\i  to  hie  wonb.  VVt  we 
have  seen  sometiiing  of  the  same  kiod  sai<]  by  Mak-braiiche  ; 
and  it  mil  alw  be  found  in  a  recently  pubhahed  work  of  Cnd* 
worth  ',  a  writer  certainly  uni»fluf»ix-d  by  either  of  tllese, 
so  that  it  may  be  suiipected  of  iLaviiig  some  older  autlwrity. 

8!)-   In  the  third   part  of  tliis  treatise,  Spinosa  comi!ii  to 
the  eotisideration  of  th(.-  )>ustiioii«.      Most  who  have  apmaa-i 
written   on    moral   subjects,  he    eayH,    have   rather  ^^^ 
treated  man  as  sonietning  out  of  nature,  or  as  a  >"''*"- 
kind  of  imperium  in  iinperio,   than  as  part  of  the   i^eneral 
urdiT.     'Hicy  have  eoiif^eived   him   to  enjoy  a  power  of  dis- 
turbing t)mt  order  by  his  own  determination,  and  ascribed 
his  weakiifSH  and  incoiistiincy  not  to  the  nec4?ssary  laws  of 
the  system,   but  to  some   strange  defect   in   himself,   tvhieli 
thoy  cease  not  to  lament,  deride,  or  execrate.     But  the  acts 
of  mankind,  and  ike  ])as4ions  from  which  they  proceed,  are 
in  reality  but  links  in  the  si-riL-<>,  and  proceed  in  hariuctiy  with 
the  common  laws  of  universal  nature. 

90.  We  ttrv  said  to  act  when  any  thing  takes  place  within 
us,  or  without  us,  for  which  we  are  an  udetjuntQ  cause  ;  that 
is,  when  it  may  be  explained  by  means  of  our  own  nature 
alone.  We  arc  said  to  be  acted  upon,  when  any  thing  takes 
place  within  us  which  cannot  wholly  be  explained  by  our 
own  nature.  The  alfections  of  the  body  which  increase  or 
diminish  itn  power  of  action,  and  the  ideos  of  tIiot«v  allections, 
he  denominates  pasMons  (affectus).  Neither  the  bo4ly  can 
determine  the  mind  to  thinking,  nor  can  the  mind  determine 
the  boily  to  motion  or  resL  For  all  that  takes  place  in  body 
must  be  causeil  by  God,  considered  under  his  attribute  of 
extension,  and  all  that  takes  place  in  mind  must  he  rause^l 
by  God  under  his  attribute  of  thinking.  Tlw  mind  and  body 
are  but  one  tiling,  considered  under  dilVervnt  attributes;  the 
order  of  action  and  passion  in  the  body  being  the  same  in 
nature  with  that  of  uciion  and  passion  in  the  mind.  Itut  men, 
though  ignorant  how  far  the  natural  |>owers  of  tlie  l>ody 
reach,  ascribe  its  o[HTtition8  to  the  determination  of  itie  mind, 
veiling  their  ignorance  in  s[>ecious  words.     For  if  they  idlege 
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that  the  body  ramiot  act  without  the  mind,  it  niity  he  uit- 
Rwered  thut  tl>e  iiiitid  caimot  think  till  it  is  im|M;lled  by  the 
bodyt  nor  are  the  volitions  of  the  mind  any  thing  e\se  thtai 
its  appi'lit*^,  which  are  nuwlified  by  ihe  body. 

i>i.  iVIl  things  endeavour  to  continue  in  their  actual  being; 
this  endeavour  being  nothing  else  thau  their  essence,  which 
causes  tlteni  to  be,  until  tMiuic  vxtt-riur  cause  destroys  their 
being.  The  mind  is  ronseious  of  its  own  endeavour  to  con- 
tiuae  as  it  is,  which  is  in  other  words  tlie  appetite  tJiat  seeks 
self-preservation  ;  wliat  the  mind  is  itius  cuusciuus  of  tst-ekin|!f, 
it  judges  to  be  good,  and  not  inversely.  Many  tbiugs  iu- 
creBse  or  diminish  the  power  of  action  in  the  body,  and  all 
such  tilings  have  a  <:orrespon<ling  effect  on  tlio  power  of 
thinking  in  the  mind.  Thus  it  undergoes  many  changes,  and 
passes  through  different  stages  of  mure  or  leas  perfect  power 
of  thinking.  Joy  is  the  name  of  a  |>assiou,  in  which  the  mind 
passes  to  a  greater  perfection  or  powei'  of  tliinking  ;  grief, 
one  in  which  it  passes  to  a  less.  Spiuosa,  in  the  rest  of  this 
book,  deduces  all  tl>e  ])assiona  from  these  two  and  from  de- 
sire  j  but  as  the  development  of  his  tlm>ry  is  rather  long, 
and  we  have  already  seen  tltat  its  batna  is  not  quite  intel- 
ligible, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  sub- 
ject. His  analysis  of  the  passions  niny  be  coin|Miri-d  with 
that  of  Hobbes. 

9ii.  Such  is  the  metaphysical  llteory  of  Spinowi,  in  at 
ouncuwtt  concise  a  form  as  I  have  found  myself  able  to  derive 
ifiita»iM      j(  fj^yj  ijjg  Ethics.     It  is  a  remarkable  proof,  and 

bis  moral  systvm  will  furnish  imother,  how  an  nndeviating 
adhereuoe  to  strict  reasoning  may  lead  a  man  of  great  acutc- 
ness  and  siurerily  from  the  putlis  of  truth.  Spinosa  was 
truly,  what  Voltaire  has  with  rather  less  justice  called  Clarke, 
a  reas4>ning  machine.  A  few  leading  theorems,  too  hastily 
taken  up  as  axioiuatic,  were  sufficient  to  make  him  s.icrifice, 
with  no  compromise  or  hesitation,  nnt  only  every  principle  of 
religion  and  moral  right,  but  th«  dear  intuitive  notiona  of 
common  sense.  If  tltere  are  two  axioms  more  indisputable 
than  any  olhet-s,  they  are  tliat  ourselves  exist,  and  tluit  our 
existence,  simply  considered,  is  independent  of  any  other 
being.  Vet  tioth  these  are  lost  in  (he  [wnlheism  of  .Spinusa, 
fts  |])Fy  had  always  been  in  thnt  delusive  reverie  of  the  iuia- 
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gination.  lo  asscrtiug;^  that  tlu!  being  of  die  human  tnSnil 
consists  ia  the  idea  of  an  existing  thing  prvsented  to  it,  this 
subtle  metapbyoiciAn  (vW  into  the  error  of  the  sdiool  which 
he  must  (lisilaiDfd,  ils  deriving  all  koowlcdgc  from  pvrcep- 
tioD,  that  of  the  Arintotelians.  And,  extending  this  confu> 
sion  of  coDSciousnc^H  with  [ivrcvptioii  to  tliv  infinite  «ubsl»nc«, 
or  substratum  of  particular  ideas,  be  was  led  to  deny  it  tho 
self,  or  consdouH  personality,  without  wliich  the  name  of 
Deity  can  only  be  given  in  n  sense  deceptive  of  the  careless 
render,  and  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  lauguage.  It  was 
aa  equally  legitimate  consequence  of  htn  original  Hophiiun  to 
deny  all  moral  ageni-y,  in  the  sense  usually  received,  to  the 
hamMl  mind,  and  even,  as  we  have  aveu,  to  confound  action 
ai»d  psssion  themselves,  in  all  hut  name,  as  mere  phmiomcna 
in  the  eternal  sequence  of  tilings, 

9S.  Jt  was  one  great  error  of  Spinosa  to  entertain  too  ar- 
rogant a  nation  of  the  human  faculties,  iu  which,  by  dint  of 
his  oivn  subtle  demonstrations,  he  pretended  to  show  a  ca- 
pacity of  adequat^^ly  comprehending  tlie  nature  of  what  he 
denominated  God.  And  this  w&h  accompanied  by  a  rigid 
d(^matism,  no  one  proposition  being  stated  with  hesitation, 
by  a  disregard  of  experience,  at  le^st  as  tlie  bn-sifi  of  reason- 
ing, and  by  an  uniform  preference  of  the  synthetic  method. 
Most  of  those,  he  snvs,  who  have  turned  their  niinda  to  those 
subjects  have  fallen  mto  error,  because  they  have  not  begun 
with  tltc  contemplation  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  both  in 
itsdf  and  in  order  of  hnowlwlge  is  first,  but  with  MinsiMc 
diings,  which  ought  to  have  boun  last.  Hence  ha  seems  to 
have  recl(one<l  Bacon,  and  even  Descartes,  mistaken  in  their 
methods. 

'H.  All  pantheism  must  have  originated  in  overstraining 
ihi'  iiifinily  of  the  divine  attributes  till  ibe  inond  part  of  reli- 
gion was  annihilated  in  its  mctapbysics.  It  was  tlte  corrup- 
tion, or  ratlier,  if  we  may  venture  the  phrase,  the  suicide  of 
theism  ;  nor  could  thi>i  theory  haw  arisen,  except  where  we 
know  it  did  arise,  among  those  who  had  elevated  their  con- 
ceptions above  the  vulgnr  polylbeisni  tliat  surrounded  t!iem 
to  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature. 

[).'>,  Spinosa  does  not  esMf'ntiidly  difler  from  the  pantlieists 
of  old.     He  conceived,  as  tliey  had  done,  that  the  infinity  of 
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Go(t  required  the  exclusion  of  all  other  substance ;  ttiAt  he 
it-as  iiifiiiite  ad  oimii  parte,  nrid  nut  ouly  iu  certain  senses. 
And  probably  the  loose  and  hy)>erbolical  tenets  of  liit-  scliuul- 
ineii,  derived  from  niK-ient  philosophy,  nscribin^,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  n  nit'tuphysical  infinity  to  all  (he  divine  attributes, 
uii^ht  appear  to  sanction  those  primary  positiuns,  from  which 
Sptnosa,  uiiffltered  by  religion,  even  in  outward  prolesaion^ 

I  Went  on  "  sounding;  his  iliiii  and  perilous  track"  to  the  pa- 

tradoxes  that  have  thrown  discredit  on  his  name.  lie  had 
Cvrtainly  built  much  on  the  notion  ituit  the  essence  or  dehni- 
tion  of  tJie  Deity  involved  his  actuality  or  existenw,  to  which 
Des4:arte!)  had  given  vt^ue. 

{}().  Noiwithtitniidiugthu  leading  errors  of  thi^  philusoptter, 
his  clear  and  acute  understanding  perceived  many  things 
which   i>afT!e  ordinary  minds,     Tliuit  he  well  saw  and  well 

.stated  the  immateriality  of  thonpht.  Oldenburff,  in  one  of 
his  tetters,  had  demurred  to  this,  and  reinindi^d  Spinosa  tltat 
it  was  still  controverted  whether  tlioaght  might  not  be  » 

.bodily  motion.     "  IJe  it  so,"  nrplied  the  other,   "though  I 

'am  far  from  ndmiuing  it ;  but  ut  least  you  must  allow  that 
extension,  so  far  aa  extension,  is  not  the  same  as  thought."* 
It  is  from  inatlenlion  to  th{s8im))le  truth  that  all  materialism, 

'as  it  has  been  called,  has  sprung.  Its  advocateii  confound 
t)i«  union  between  thinking  and  extension  or  matter  (be  it,  if 
they  will,  an  indissoluble  one)  witli  the  identity  of  the  two, 
wiiicli  is  absurd  and  inconceivable.  "JJody,"  says  Spinosa, 
in  one  of  his  definitions,  "  is  not  terminated  by  thinkings 
nor  tliinkin;;  by  boiIy."t     This  also  does  not  ill  express  the 

'fund.iinental  di^brence  of  matter  and  mind  ;  there  is  an  in- 
commeiisurubility  about  them,  which  prevents  otic  frotn 
bounding  the  other,   because   they  c-an   never  be  placed  in 

juxia-pdsilion. 

97'  England,  about  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  began  to 

1^        make  a  slrujjgle  against  the  iiietaphysica)  creed  of 

gjJI       the  Aristotelians,  as  well  as  against    their  iiatura] 

philosophy.     A  reiimrkable  work,  but  one  so  scarce 


•  At  <K  Tiirts  coKiuliu  nl  mow  <«r- 
parviitL  Sil|  >|tiKnvii  iiuUu,  ronorJtMii 
Md  hoc  Bnuni  noii  iivgaliu,  mrmionnn. 
^Iiotd  «Mauannii.  nou  evw  eogiutio- 
ucm.     Ki>l>L  iv. 
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ns  to  he  hardly  known  »t  all,  except  by  nnme,  was  published  lijr 

jGlnnvi)  in  Iflti),  witb  tliv  title  Th«  Vai)ity  of  Dogmatizing. 

[a  second  (;dition,  in  1<)1>.5,  conslderaltly  altered,  is  fnlitlt-d 
Scepsis  Scivntilicu.*  This  uditiun  bas  a  iletlicatinn  to  the 
Royal  Society,  wbich  cornea  iD  place  of  n  faudful  preface, 
wli«r«iii  be  bad  t-xpniialed  on  the  bodily  and  mental  perfec- 
tioiis  of  bis  proluplust,  tliL-  fatbcr  of  mankind. t  lint  iu 
proportion  to  the  extravagant  language  lie  eniptoys  to  extol 
Adam  before  bis  lapse,  in  the  d<-|>rtriiilion  of  bU  nnfurluuate 
posterity,  not,  as  coQiniun  uiiiung  (iK-olufiiiitis,  wttb  revpi'^t 
to  their  moral  nature,  but  to  tbetr  reasoning  faculties.  The 
scbiMne  of  Glanvil'»  book  is  to  disfilny  (liu  igiioranre  of  man, 
and  e^jH-ciully  to  censure  tb«  I'eripatetic  philosophy  of  the 

[.ichools.  It  is,  lie  says,  captious  and  verbal,  and  yet  does  not 
adhen;  it«i-lf  to  my  coii!>tiuit  sense  of  words,  but  buddies 
together  insiguilicant  terms,  itnd  unintelligible  deliuilions;  it 
deals  witb  eonti'oveniies,  and  seeks  for  no  new  discovery  or 
pbysicid  truth,  \otbing,  be  says,  can  be  demonstrated  but 
when  the  contrary  is  impossible,  nnd  of  tins  tliere  are  not 
many  insiaun-s.  He  luunrbes  into  a  strain  of  what  may  be 
called  Bceptirism,  but  answered  bis  purpose  in  combating  tllv 
dogmatic  spirit  still  nncon<)Uttred   in  our  academical  schofds. 

iGlanvil  had  siudied  thv  new  philosophy,  and  sjii-nks  with 
ardent  eult^  of  "  tliat  miracle  of  men,  the  illustrious  Des- 
cartes." Many,  if  not  most,  of  his  own  speculations  are 
tinged  with  a  Cartcsinn  colouring.  He  was,  however,  far 
more  sceptical  than  Descartes,  or  even  than  Malcbrunche. 
Soine  passages  from  so  nirv  and  so  ucule  n  work  may  de- 
etve  to  be  chosen,  both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  iu  order 


Till*  book.  I  bcbnc  cqwcklly  In 
ftfkt  uvcnd  Klilian.  bt  ox»«icliii|ci J  iciim. 
L  'fha  nlilcn,  bo**  t«r,  of  Ihc  I<iogta|ihia 
MiUnaica,  art.  Clmtil,  h>il  Mm  U, 
1  anil  aln  Du^il  SMVttl.  IV  On* 
[  •dilwn,  M  Vwiitjr  ot  Dogmuiiinib  ■■  In 
*  Ibo  IMIcIm  Cauta|;iu.  uid  beUi  nv  U 
flw  DrilUb  &linnm. 

t  Ibua,  *awii|[  olhur  ntnvigHwc* 
irofttiy  of  tli*  TdinwI.  he  xj*,  "  Adam 
Dc*iled  DD  cp«il«l«.  Thv  •euMacat  <tf 
bi*  naluMl  opiin  (ii  cuiijirtltini  msj 
luta  iKKlit)  JiiiirMl  ham  nnicti  «t  the 
■cincial  Du^fictnw  md  htArttj  wult- 
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to  display  the  revolution  wbich  wm  at  work  in  Bpnculative 
philosophy. 

98.  "  III  tlic  unions  which  wc  umlerstand  ttie  extreines 
are  reconciled  by  iitterceding*  nartiripations  of  uiilurvs,  which 
hRve  somewhat  u(  vJtlier.  Uut  body  and  spirit  sIhikI  nX 
such  a  distance  in  their  essential  conipositious,  that  to  sap- 
pose  an  iiiiilcT  of  a  niiddto  construction  lliat  slioidd  partake  of 
some  of  thu  qualities  of  both,  is  unwarranted  by  any  of  our 
faculties,  yea  most  absonons  to  our  reasons;  tiincu  tltere 
is  itol  any  the  tcuot  nllinity  butwixt  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  and  apprehension,  judgment,  and  Oisi-ouri^e ;  tlie 
former  of  which  are  thv  most  immediate  results,  if  not  eB«eu- 
tinls  of  matter,  the  tatter  of  spirit."* 

nj*.  "  How  is  it,  and  by  what  art  does  it  (the  soul)  read 
that  Kueli  an  ima^  or  stroke  in  matter  (whether  tliat  of  her 
vehicle  or  of  tlie  brain,  the  rnsi^  is  the  same,)  bignihcs  »uch 
an  object?  Did  wc  learn  an  :ilph}ibi;t  in  our  embryo  state? 
And  tiow  comes  it  to  {mhs  tliat  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such 
congenite  appreheuMons  ?  We  know  what  we  know  ;  but 
do  we  know  any  more  ?  Hiat  by  diversity  of  motions  we 
should  spell  out  li^ires,  distances,  magnitudes,  colours, 
thin^  not  resembled  by  them,  wl*  iniist  attribute  to  some 
Meret  deduction.  Hut  what  this  deduction  slmuld  be,  or  by 
what  medium  this  knowknlge  is  Advanced,  is  as  dark  as 
ignorance.  One  that  tiath  nut  the  knuwledp:  of  k-tters  uiay 
see  the  figures,  but  comprehends  not  the  meaning  included 
in  them ;  an  infant  may  hear  the  sounds  and  aee  t)w  motion 
of  the  lijis,  but  hath  no  conception  cotiveyed  by  tliera,  not 
knowing  wiiat  they  are  intended  to  signify.  So  vat  souls, 
though  they  mig'ht  have  perceived  tlit-  motions  and  images 
llieimw-lvcs  by  simple  senM>,  yet  without  some  implicit  infer- 
ence it  seeins  inconceivable  liow  by  that  means  tiiey  should 
apprehend  ihetr  antity[)es.  'Hie  striking  of  divers  rtlaitients 
of  tile  brain  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  represent  dii>taiicest 
except  some  kind  of  inference  In:  allotted  us  in  onr  facuttie^; 
tlio  concession  nf  whi<-)i  will  only  stead  ns  as  a  refuge  for  ig'- 
nomnre,  when  we  stiull  meet  what  we  would  seem  tr»  shun."  t 
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Glanvil,  in  ttiis  forcible  tstat«meiit  of  the  lieterogen«ity  of 
sensations  with  the  objectit  that  su^^t  ihetn,  has  but  trod 
in  iIk'  8t«p8  of  th«  whole  Curtt^inn  school,  but  he  did  not 

'  mix  this  up  with  thoMi  crude  iiotionH  tb^it  hall  half  way  be- 
tween irnniaterialijsni  nnd  it«  opposite ;  ntid  afterwards  writ 
exposes  the  theories  of  accounting  for  the  memory  by  means 
of  ima^B  in  the  brain,  which,  in  various  ways,  Aristotle, 
rX'ftcaries,  Digt>y,  Gnssendi,  aix)  Hobbcs  had  propounded, 
and  which  we  tiuve  Been  so  favourite  a  speculation  of  Male- 

I  branche. 

100.  It  would  be  easy  to  (juote  many  paragraplia  of  uu- 
oommon  vivacity  and  acnteae^s  from  this  forgotten  treatise. 
The  styte  is  eminently  «pirited  and  eloquent ;    a  littU   too 

I  figurative,   like  that  of  I.fOcke,   but  le»i  blanieably,  because 
lOtanvil  is  ratlier  destroying  tliaii  building  up.     Every  bold 
kand  original  thought  of  others  finds  a  willing  reception  in 
Oanvil's  mind,  and  his  rnnfidt'nt  impetuous  »tyle  gives  tliem 
an  air  of  novelty  which  makes  tliein  pass  for  his  own.     He 
stands  for<>vard  as  a  mutineer  against  authority,  against  edu> 
.cational  prejudice,  against  reverence  for  anliqnity.*     No  one 
thinks  more  intrepidly  for  himself ;  and  it  is  pr<^uble  tlmtt 
even  in  what  seems  niere  superstition,  he  bad  been  raihar 
mialeil  by  ttonie  paradoxical  liv|N>the8i8  of  hh  own  ardent  ge- 
nius, than  by  slavitshly  trending  in  the  stefKi  of  others,  t 

101.  Gtanvil  aometimes  quotes  Lord  Bacon,  but  he  seenia 
I  to  have  had  the  ambition  of  oontending  with  the  Novum  Or- 


"  Now  If  we  Inqulra  the  rcMOn  Ttiy 

'lb*  wtli»w<i'«  ■«  Mtfhinlc  MTU  lui* 

W  imwb  got  llw  Mart  in  p«*Ui  of  oiImi 

•dcnOM,  WD  (hull   find  il  protubljr   ri>. 

UttA  into  thk  u  ano  conaUcnliU  «uhv 

lltcir  iiToKTW  lulb  not   bcvn  re- 

Jm)  l>y  tiMl  m*iuRlisl  ■■«  uf  tarBict 

intoftnt*,   wliwh    hMh  bfm  to  k""> 

[■  Uwlnaiw  tu  ilicofivat  impronnunu. 

1  For.  u  tlie  nubli   Lord    Vcmlim    h»(k 

^flDNd,  vc  ha**  *  mlauluo  tpfrOMaiumtlt 

nli4ally,  ailing  dial  ■•>  irbidi  la  Irulh 

ihv  vorlcr*  nDci'hfjir-      AEl*(|ultA*  M^ 

uli  crt  JumitiHtnuniti.  'Tirai  lliii  vain 

f  Idoiiving  of  aiHhori  whicb  gA9v  birlh  to 

tliM  fiitf  TBoity  or  ImprrtLuviil  t-itutloM, 

•nd  iiKlucliyc  aolliucily  in  tliUi^  iu-iOi<-r 

tMiairina  "or  dcvcriinjc  it,  —  Mftliinks 

h  M  ■  tMifU  piece  oT  knowledge  Ihil  «■■ 


Iw  Iratnod  ftam'iin  index,  and  ■  poor 
«DbUl«t  10  be  rlob  'm  Ifac  inTKito^  dT 
■naihvr't  ircnun.  Tu  buut  •  aiitminy, 
Uin  niMt  Uul  ilmo  iKiUnI*  nn  ■im  it, 
it  b«l  a  hnDbh  sntntalian.'  f.  101. 

t  "  Thai  Iha  bncy  of  one  mui  iboulil 
bind  the  thought*  uf  another  and  di.-lei^ 
■Bin*  Uinn  to  llieir  patticukr  ulqccU  «I8 
b*  Ihuugbl  iinpDVililv;  tlmli  ]iBt,>fir* 
lodcda^y  inlotbn  nwlHr.  miiu  not  itt 
ptvlMlnbt)'."  p.  Hfl.  II*  rfnik  uMfi* 
on  Uii^  but  (lie  prnge  ii  too  long  to 
vxirtct.  Il  U  tviiurlubl«  tbal  he  ■Dp- 
pMH  ■  ■abtlc  (UiiK  (likii  H*t  at  dw  nw 
dcrn  AtninvriMt),  !<■  be  the  mediant  of 
oamiBUBtcBiion  in  tuth  «■***  •  and  bad 
alM>  a  notkin  ofaipUinlus  Ibcaa  lynif*- 
tliiat  tif  help  «f  ikf  aniau  mtiHiK,  a 
miiwht'  fill*. 
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^iHim  in  some  of  his  briiliant  (jaswi^fs,  and  has  rt-ally  dc- 
vtflojifti  tilt!  doctrine  of  I'/'V*  with  unc-oniiDun  peni-Uation,  as 
well  as  force  of  lauguage,  "  Our  initial  age  is  like  the 
Dtelled  wax  to  ttie  prejmri'd  seal,  cajwililo  uf  any  impn-ssiou 
from  tliv  (locyniuutsof  our  lt.-^icii«cs.  The  iialf-moon  or  cross 
are  in<lifferent  to  its  reception  ;  and  we  may  with  e4)nal  facU 
lity  write  on  this  ram  tabula  Turk  or  Christian.  To  dt>ter- 
mine  this  inditlerency  our  hrst  task  is  to  learn  the  creed  of 
uur  country,  and  our  next  to  maintain  it.  W«  ttcldoni  exx^ 
mine  our  receptions,  more  than  children  do  lla-ir  catechisms, 
hut  by  a  ("areless  greediness  swallow  all  at  a  venture.  For 
implicit  faith  is  a  virtue,  where  orthodoxy  is  the  object. 
Some  tvill  not  he  at  the  trouble  of  a  trial,  others  are  Reared 
from  attempting  it.  If  we  do,  '(is  not  by  a  sun-beam  or 
ray  of  light,  but  by  n  flame  that  is  kindled  by  our  alVections, 
and  fed  by  iIh:  fuel  of  our  anticipations.  Aud  thus,  like  tti« 
hermit,  we  think  the  sun  shiuvs  uu  where  hut  iu  our  veil, 
and  all  the  world  to  be  darkness  but  ourselves.  We  judf^a 
truth  to  be  ctrcuiiiscribt-d  by  the  eonlines  of  our  belief  and 
the  doctrines  we  were  brought  up  in."  •  Few  books,  X 
think,  are  more  deserving  of  being  reprinted  tlian  tlie  Scepsis 
iScicutiUca  uf  Glanvil. 

IDS.  Another  bold  and  able  attack  was  made  on  the  an> 
ii^rtiu  cicnt  philosophy  by  Glanvil  tn  his  "  Plus  Ultra,  or 
'''""  the  t^rngress  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  since 
the  Days  of  Aristotle,  16<>8."  His  toiw  is  iwrcmptory  and 
imposing,  animated  and  intrepid,  such  as  belits  a  warrior  in 
liteiaturv.  Vet  he  was  rather  acute  by  nature,  than  deeply 
versed  iu  leurtiiu)(,  and  talks  of  V'ieta  and  Descartes's  algebra 
so  as  to  show  he  had  little  knowledge  of  tlic  sdnioe,  or  uf 
what  they  tmd  done  for  it.  t  His  nniiiiosity  against  AiistAtle 
is  onreasonable,  and  he  was  plainly  an  incoinjietenl  judge  of 
that  philosopher's  general  deserts.  Of  Baooo  and  Uoyle  he 
sjieaks  with  just  eulogy.  Nothing  can  be  more  free  and 
hold  than  Glanvil's  assertion  uf  the  privilege  of  judging  for 
himself  in  religion  t;  aud  he  had  duubth-ss  a  perfect  riglit 
to  believe  in  witchcraft. 

103.  George  Dalgarnu,  a  unlive  of  Aberdeeu,  eonceived 

■  F.  M .  t   Plu*  IJlln.  p.  ll«.  and  33.  |  F.  I-U. 
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and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  carried  into  effert  tht;  iden  of  nii  uni- 
versal language-  and  clianicler.  Hia  Ars  Signoruni, 
vulgo  CharacItT  Universalis  «t  Liiiffua  PiiiloHo* 
pliim.  Load.  1661,  is  dedicated  to  C)uirk*a  l\,  in  this  pbilo. 
sophiral  pharartt-r,  which  mtist  Irnve  been  us  great  a  niystt-ry 
to  the  soviTL'igii  as  to  his  subjetis.  This  derlicalioii  is  fol- 
lowed hy  a  royal  proclamation  in  good  English,  inviting  all 
to  study  thiH  useful  art,  which  lind  been  recommendii)  hv 
divei-s  learned  men,  Wilkius,  Walli*;,  Ward,  nnd  others, 
"judginf^  it  to  be  of  singular  use  for  facilitating  the  matter  of 
cnaimitiiication  and  inlercour^  I)«twe4^n  people  nf  dillL-nMit 
lunguages."  Tliv  scliente  of  Dalgiirno  is  fu nihil iifnially  Imd, 
in  that  he  assumes  himself,  or  the  nuttmrs  lie  follows,  to  have 
givi-n  a  eoniplete  distribution  of  all  things  aiul  ideas;  after 
which  bis  laiiguiige  i&  only  an  artificiid  sehi-me  of  ttymboU. 
It  is  evident  that  until  objects  are  truly  classitiiHl,  a  represen- 
tative method  of  signs  tan  only  rivet  and  perfietuate  error. 
We  have  but  to  look  at  his  tabular  synopsis  to  .see  that  his 
ignorance  of  physics,  in  thu  largi'Ttt  seiisu  of  the  word,  ren- 
ders his  scheme  dulicieot ;  and  he  lias  also  catumitted  the 
error  of  adopting  the  oombinaiious  of  the  ordinary-  alphabet, 
witli  a  little  liclp  from  itie  Greek,  which,  even  with  his 
slender  knowleiige  of  species,  soon  leave  bim  inea|kablu  of  ex- 
pressing them.  Hut  r)aigarno  has  several  acute  remarks  ; 
and  it  desi.Tvcs  especially  to  be  observed,  that  he  anticipated 
t)ie  famous  discovery  of  the  Dutch  ])hilologers,  namely,  that 
all  other  parts  of  speech  may  be  reduced  to  tlie  noun,  dexte- 
rously, if  not  successfully,  resolving  the  verb-substantive  Into 
an  aliirmative  [wrticle.* 

]04>.  Wdkins,  Bisliop  of  Chester,  one  of  thu  most  inge- 
nious nx'ii  nf  his  ag^,  ptihlislied  In  KifiS  his  l^ay 
towards  a  Philosophii-al  Language,  which  has  tlils 


•  TuxkiB  Miihi  Mffiihit  «l*rior  Ini 
■ccurMiiu  taimeuBidMutaoMiilaiii  tn*- 
liwiuiu  KiMljiin  lo;[>ciiin,  piT<«jil  ■ulUui 
tw4  iiftriMvlBin  i|u»  otjt%  lUritHur  «  iii>- 
miiH  iliqwo  pndicuBrnlali.  «t  mnw 
partiralai  «ao  Tcn  «niu  >eu  modm  ■>»• 
ilnnuiit  NoaUMSuin.  ]i.  ISOi  lie  don 
OOC  ovvm  to  ivrv  ArriTpd  at  llii«  miirlu- 
■ian  by  «(yiiH>lagiral  lai^jut,  but  lijr  l>i« 
on-n  iDgieal  thcorin. 


Tlw  Tvtb-tubatantir^  hr  tjt,  i» 
(■toinlont  to  ita.  Tbui,  Ppln»  a*  In 
(fomo.  moiDs.  Pi^nu — iu — in  dmno. 
Tlial  n.  It  ttpnmit  an  idea  or*pp«iiian 
oi  evtiftymtitj  Wtvecti  a  lut^nl  aad  pr^ 
■ti<Mv.  *l1>i«  it  n  tliiwry  to  wlwh  a  mm 
might  Iw  Inl  by  ilw  balitl  at  eonniriimg 
ItfopoiUioni  h^Uaflf.  and  tliui  nt)ucii>|| 
■II  TCtbi  to  iho  TCttKiubstaiitiTu  ;  anil  it 
i*  not  ^rAiinu,  al  lani,  in  pUiuUiililf. 
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atJvantag'e  over  Umt  of  Daltiarno,  thnt  it  Blmndons  the  slplia- 
bet,  lUiii  wusL^jUfnlly  udiiiitt^  of  :i  grealvr  variety  of  charac- 
ters. It  19  not  a  new  language,  but  a  more  aiinJyticuI  scheme 
uf  c]inracii>rt)  for  English.  Dalganio  seems  to  have  known 
wuiethiiig  uf  it,  though  he  was  the  first  to  |)ubli)Ji,  itnd 
glaoeea  at  *'a  more  ctiflicult  way  of  writing  li^iglish." 
Wilkiiw  also  iutimatc-s  that  Diiljrariio's  compemlious  method 
would  not  liucc'eetl.  His  own  has  the  Mime  fault  of  a  pns 
mature  classilicatton  of  things ;  atid  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
neither  of  these  ingi-uious  but  presuuipluuuH  attempt*  to 
fasten  ilowii  the  progressive  powers  of  liie  human  mind  by 
the  cramps  of  associntion  had  the  least  sui-ce^.* 

iO,5.  But  from  these  partial  and  uow  very  obscure  endeo- 
tdttcin  vours  of  Eiighsh  writers  in  metaphysical  philosophy 
we  come  nt  Icugth  to  the  work  that  has  eelijised 
every  other,  and  given  to  such  inquiries  whatever 
popularity  they  ever  possessed,  the  Esssay  of  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding.  Neither  the  writings  of 
Descartes,  as  1  conceive,  nor  perhaps  tltose  of 
Hubbes,  80  far  as  etrictly  mvtapliysical,  liiul  excited  much 
attention  in  England  beyond  the  class  of  merely  studious  men. 
But  (he  Essay  on  Human  LnderaliUiding  was  freiiuenlly  re- 
printed within  a  few  yeara  from  its  publication,  nnd  beenuie 
tile  acknowledged  code  of  English  philosophv-t  The  asaaolcs 
it  had  to  endure  in  the  author's  lifetime,  being  deemed  to 
fail,  were  of  service  to  its  reputation  ;  and  considerably  mora 
tlian  half  a  century  was  afterwards  to  elap:^;  liefore  any  writer 
in  our  language  (nor  was  the  aise  very  diOerent  in  Francv, 
after  the  patronage  accorded  to  it  by  Voltaire)  could  with  much 
chance  of  success  <|ue8tion  any  leathng  doctrine  of  its  author. 


UlKlH. 


ICiidrUi. 


•  fblxarni).  nmnjr  yiim  aftcrn-si-dt, 
tumccl  \i\n  atwtttioa  to  ii  5ubjcct  of  no 
lUghl  iiuttni.  <TtD  in  mere  |iliilD>c>|iJiy, 
tiw  laMniclioa  of  lh(  itvuf  imlilumli. 
Hit  niiliwaliioo{iliB>  It  )wt)iii[>i  tlm  fir«r 
■IIHnpt  ■»  finiiul  thn  on  ili(  mmljriii  uf 
Un^uii^  Bui  it  »  ooi  to  plilluKpliual 
■■  villi  liu  lincc  been  eflectnl 

t  It  ooi  »heiig»d  »l  OxSwd,  tmi 
uMd  bf  (oiM  tuton  M  carijr  m  I«!I^ 
But  Uw  liMiU  oT  tW  uninniif  Mm* 
■ftotmnSt  ta  a  molutw*)  to  diatoung* 
the  rtadiag  ol  H.  fkUllBgittt,  amot^ 
nuoj  Mh««k  wnMs  aftniit  lb*  Eaajr ; 


■nd  LmIm  ■•  i*  veil  known,  uuwvrEd 
the  biihap.  I  ia  nut  knuw  ttial  lliv  Luutf 
nwkn  «llii|[Mli»  Ki  piKjr  n  fixurcM  hat 
lioni  t>ki-ii  tot  gnMKi  i  bill  ibr  ilvfirnt* 
of  Lnoki-  irill  vtm  in  mod  iiHMMM  »• 
iitfanorj.  Us  niram  in  publlo  •pttUM 
oiultibuted  luuch  lo  flu  mown  mt  Ul 
■mL  i  r»r  Slllltn|tllv«4,  tlnrajth  mt  M  ill 
eiHinpii'iiiiii*  M  ■  philmo|ihe>i  mjDTvd  ■ 
Ifnmt  iloal  or  rifiutalioci,  nnd  the  vmU 
am  irtdoni  undiiiund  *liT  a  man  wfaii 
cl«tlain«nv  |>nnin(vuriil0ralan.-abouM 
Ul  In  Miotlivr. 
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S«.>verul  circumstance-s  no  doubt  C0'iispire<l  with  its  iiilriitiiic 
excellence  to  establmli  s«  puiramount  u  nilt:  in  an  aji«  that 
bocistt'd  of  peculiar  independence  of  thinking,  and  full  of 
intelligent  and  inquisitive  spirits.  Tliv  syinpuiliy  of  aa  En- 
glish public  with  Lot-ke's  tenets  as  to  {rovernmcHt  and  rt-Iigioii 
was  among  tJie  chief  of  llicw; ;  luid  llie  re-RCtion  that  took 
place  in  a  large  (mrtioti  of  the  reading  cluwi-s  towurdu  tliu 
dose  of  tlie  eigbtt^^nlh  century  turned  in  some  measure  tb« 
tide  even  in  nielaphynical  disquisition.  It  tlien  became 
fashiouahte  soiui-tlmcs  to  accuse  Iiocke  of  prcpnriiig  th«  way 
for  sciiplici^im  ;  a  charge  which,  if  it  liad  1>een  truly  applicable 
to  some  of  his  opinionii,  ouglit  rulher  to  liave  btveii  made 
against  tbu  long  line  of  earlier  writers  with  whom  be  hold 
tliuiii  in  common  ;  twmetimes,  with  more  pretence,  to  allege 
tJiat  he  had  cunLV<li.sl  too  much  to  muterialisin  ;  sometimes  to 
point  out  and  exaggerate  other  Faults  and  errors  of  Ins  £s6«y, 
till  we  have  seemed  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  in  per* 
haps  tlw  first,  and  still  the  most  complete  chiirt  of  the  huinau 
tuiud  which  has  been  laid  down,  the  most  ample  repertory  of 
truths  reLtting  to  our  intellectual  being,  and  tlie  one  book 
which  wc  aru  still  compelled  to  namo  as  the  most  important 
in  metaphysical  science.  Locke  had  not,  it  may  be  said,  the 
luminous  perspicacity  of  language  we  lind  in  Descarteii,  and, 
when  he  does  not  boar  too  high,  iti  Malebraudie  ;  but  be  had 
more  judgment,  more  caution,  more  patience,  tnore  freedom 
from  paradox,  and  from  tJic  sources  of  paradox,  vanity  and 
love  of  system,  than  either.  We  have  uo  denial  of  sensation 
to  brutes,  an  ref«reiioe  of  matliemalicJil  truths  to  the  will  of 
God,  MO  oticitlation  between  the  extremes  of  doubt  aiid  of 
{HiMtiveness,  no  iM^wildering  mysticism,  no  unintelligible  chaoK 
of  words.  Certainly  neither  Ga^sendi  nor  even  llobbeiri  could 
be  compared  with  him  ;  and  it  might  be  asked  of  tliu  ad- 
mirers of  Liter  phitodwphers,  those  of  Berkeley,  or  Hume,  or 
Hartley,  or  Reid,  or  Stewart,  or  Brown,  without  naming  any 
on  the  continent  of  Kuro|)e,  whether  in  die  extent  of  their 
researches,  or  iju  the  oi-iginaliiy  of  their  discoveries,  any  of 
these  names  oaght  to  stand  on  a  level  with  that  of  Locke. 
One  of  the  greatest  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  one  who, 
though  rnmiid  towards  Locke,  had  no  prejudice  whatever  in 
bis  favour,  has  extolled  tlie  first  two  books  of  the  Essay  on 
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Htimnn  Uinlerstnndiiifj,  which  yet  he  deems  in  many  respects 
iufcrior  to  tlio  third  und  fourth,  its  "a  pr<>ciou!i  ncci-vMon  Ut 
the  theory  of  th«  human  iniiiil ;  as  the  richest  contribution  of 
wflI.ol>>icr%-«l  aii<l  wcll-doscrilieil  facts  wliich  w«*i  ever  I>e- 
qiie-atheU  hy  a  single  individunl ;  tuid  as  tlic  iiidisputuhltf, 
tliwigh  not  nKv.iys  acknovvlixIgM),  source  of  some  of  the  most 
refiued  cuiiclustuns  with  rL-A|>i-vt  to  the  iittvllvctunl  ])it:ciioiiii.-i)n, 
\\'hich  have  heeii  iiince  hrought  to  light  hy  succee^liiig  iii- 
quircre."  • 

106.  It  wouK!  be  an  unnecessary  prolixity  to  ofler  in  this 
place  ait  aiialynis  of  so  well-known  a  iHiok  x*  the 
bssiiy  oti  the  Human  Understanding;.  Few  have 
turnod  their  attention  to  metaphysical  incjairies  without 
reading  it.  It  has  however  no  incunsidernble  faults,  which, 
though  much  over-balanced,  are  not  lo  be  {>as>ie<I  over  in  a 
general  eulogy.  The  style  of  Locke  is  waiitini^  in  plnloso- 
phival  pn-cidion ;  it  is  a  good  model  of  English  language ; 
but  too  idiomatic  and  colloquial,  too  indefinite  and  lignrative, 
for  the  abstruse  snbjects  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We  miss 
in  every  page  tlie  translucent  simplicity  of  his  great  French 
predtressors.  This  seems  to  have  been  owiiip,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  (o  an  excessive  desire  of  )K>pnlarising  the  suhjLXt, 
and  shufltiing  the  technical  peilanlry  whidi  had  repelled  the 
world  from  intelleclnal  philosophy,  t^rke  displays  in  all  his 
writings  a  respect  which  can  hardly  be  too  great,  for  men 
of  sound  understanding  niipreiudiced  by  authority,  mingled 
with  a  scorn,  |ierhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  of  the  gown-men 
or  learned  world ;  little  su^fiecltng  (hat  tli«  same  ap[H>al  (o 
tl>u  people,  the  same  policy  of  setting  up  pqiiivocal  words  and 
looit*  notions,  callo<l  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to  dis- 
comfit subtle  reasoning,  would  afterwards  t»e  turned  against 
himself,  as  it  was,  very  nnfairly  and  unsparingly,  by  Iteid 
and  Beatlie.  Hence  \k  falls  a  little  into  ii  laxity  of  phrase, 
not  unnsnal,  and  not  always  imporuint,  in  popular  and  prac- 
tical  discourse,  but  an  inevitable  source  of  confusion  in  tlie 
ver)*  ahstnict  speculatiooH  ivhich  his  Essay  eoulains.  And  it 
rii;iy  pt- rbaps  be  suspected,  without  disparagement  to  bis  great 
powers,  that  ho  (lid  not  always  preserve  tite  utmost  distiuct- 

*   Kltvui'i  Prtlimiauj  Diiurlalnii  (O  t'lHjTlopadui,  pnt  ii. 
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ncss  of  coDCpptioii,  anit  was  liable,  as  alnHt«t  every  otlier  me.' 
taphysician  has  been,  to  he  entangled  in  the  ambigoines  of 
lapguagv. 

I07.  'Dm!  leailiiifi^  doctrine  of  Locke,  as  ia  well  known, 
is  tile  derivatioi)  of  all  our  ideas  from  sviisation  and 
from  rL>fl(>ctioii.  The  former  preBent  no  great  dilli. 
culty  ;  we  know  what  itt  nii^ant  by  the  expression  ; 
buc  he  is  not  very  clwir  or  coiitiisU-iit  about  the  latter.  IIu 
tieeina  in  gvni^rul  to  limit  tlie  word  to  the  %'uriout>  operations 
of  our  owii  minds  in  thinking,  believing,  willing,  and  so  forth. 
This,  a»  has  been  sliown  fornivrly,  is  taki>n  from,  or  at  least 
coinddcDt  witli,  {lie  llieory  of  (jassendi  iu  his  Syiitagmu 
Phiiosophicum.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Locke  was  ac< 
ijiiatiitetl  with  tliat  work  ;  if  not  immcdiutclv.  yt-t  through 
the  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Ciasseiidi,  published  in 
Englisli  bv  Dr.  Charleton,  in  lOfiS,  whidi  1  have  not  seen, 
or  through  tliL-  exirelleiil  and  copious  abridgement  uf  the 
Syntagma  bv  Ileniier.  But  tiv  dovH  not  strictly  confine  his 
ideas  of  reflection  to  this  class.  Duration  is  certainly  no 
mode  of  thinking;  yet  the  idea  of  duration  is  reckoned  by 
Locke  among  those  wiili  which  we  are  furnished  by  reflection. 
The  same  mny  ]>erhupslie  said,  thongli  1  do  not  know  that  he 
expresses  himself  with  equal  clearness,  as  to  his  account  of 
several  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  external 
Hensatiou,  nor  yet  can  be  reckoned  modiflcatioofi  or  operations 
of  the  sout  itself;  such  as  nuuilter,  power,  existence. 

lUS.  Stewart  has  been  so  umch  struck  by  this  itidefinite- 
ness,  with  which  the  phrnse  "ideas  of  reflection" 
has  been  used   in   tin:  Essjiy  on  the  Human  Under-  Jji?'*'^ 
standing,  that  he  "does  not  think,  notwithstanding 
some  casual  expressions  witich  may  seem  to  favour  the  con- 
trary supposition,   thjit   Locke   would   have   hesitated   fur  n 
moment  to  admit,  n-ith  Cudworih  ami  I'rice,  ilmtthe  under- 
standing is  the  source  of  new  ideas."  "      And  though  some 
might  object  ttiat  this  is  too  much  in  opgrnsition,  not  to  easual 
expressions,   but  to  llie  whole   teiionr  of  Locke's  Essay,  his 
language  conciTntng  ^ub^itanee  almost  bears  it  out.      Most  of 
the  perplexity  which  lias  arisen  on  this  subject>  the  combats 
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of  some  mctnphjsidniis  with  Locke,  the  portontotts  errors 
into  which  others  iuive  heea  led  by  want  of  attention  to  his 
Iting-uagt*,  may  he  referred  to  the  equivocal  rneaiiiiig  of  the 
word  idea.  Tlie  Oirtesians  uoderstood  by  tliie  wluitever  is 
the  object  of  thought,  inchiding  an  iiitelleclion  as  well  as  an 
imaginstion.  By  uti  intellection  they  meant  that  whidi  the 
mind  conceives  to  exist,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  knowledge, 
though  it  may  be  unimaginable  and  incomf>rchen8iblp.  Gt»- 
sendi  and  Locke  (at  li-a^t  in  this  part  of  his  essay)  limit  the 
word  idea  to  something  which  the  mind  sees  and  grasps  as 
inimL-diately  present  to  it.  "That,"  as  l^in-kt:  not  very  well 
expresses  it,  "  which  the  mind  is  applied  about  while  think- 
ing Wing  the  idrAs  that  are  there,"  llencii  he  speaks  wnth 
sonii!  ridiculu  of  "  men  who  persuadv  themselves  that  ihoy 
have  clear  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity."  Such  men  can 
hardly  liave  existed  ;  but  it  is  by  annexing  the  epithets  dear 
and  cumpruliensive,  that  be  showK  the  disjiute  to  be  merely 
verbal.  For  that  we  know  the  exiatenoe  of  inftnltas  as  objec- 
tively  real,  and  ejin  rensoii  upon  them,  Locke  would  not  have 
denied  ;  and  it  is  this  knowledge  to  which  others  gave  the 
uaine  of  idea. 

i09.  The  diflerent  aianncr  in  which  this  alUimportntit 
word  was  underslno<l  by  philosophers  is  strikingly  sho^vn 
when  tliey  make  um.'  of  the  same  illustration.  Amauld,  if  tut 
is  author  of  L'Art  de  Penser,  mentions  the  idea  of  a  cliiliagon, 
or  ligure  of  1000  side»,  as  an  instance  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween that  which  we  imagine,  and  that  whicli  we  conceive  or 
imderstand.  Locke  has  employed  the  same  instance  to  ex- 
emplify the  dilTerencc  between  clear  and  obtMrure  ideas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  we  do  not  imagine  a  figure  with  1000 
sides  at  all ;  according  to  the  latter,  we  form  a  confused 
imagw  of  it.  We  have  an  idea  of  such  a  figure,  it  is  ^reed 
by  both  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  Arnatild,  it  is  an  idea  of  the 
under^itjinding  atone  ;  in  the  sense  of  Locke,  it  is  an  idea  of 
sensation,  framed,  like  other  complex  ideas,  by  putting  toge- 
thei-  tho^e  we  have  formerly  received,  (hough  we  may  never 
have  seen  tlte  preeise  figure,  'lliat  ll»e  wonl  suggests  to  the 
mind  an  image  of  a  polygon  with  many  sides  is  indubitable  > 
but  it  is  urged  by  the  Cartesians,  tluit  as  we  are  wholly  inca- 
]mbte  of  distinguishing  the  exact  number,  we  cannot  be  said 
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to  have,  iu  LocltK**  sense  of  tbe  word,  any  idea,  even  an  in- 
(lititinct  one,  a{  a  figure  witb  lOiX)  Hidra ;  since  all  we  do 
imnj;jn«  is  a  polycon.  And  it  is  fvidciit  thai  iu  g:(.-otD«trv 
we  do  not  reason  from  the  properties  of  the  image,  but  from 
those  of  a  (i<;ur<;  which  the  understanding  apprehends. 
Lof'ke,  howvvL-r,  who  ffcutiraliy  prefi-rred  u  popular  meauiaj; 
to  one  tnon;  metaphysically  exa«t>  tlH>u(()it  it  enougb  to  call 
this  a  ronfuseii  idea,  ile  \va.s  not,  I  believe,  ronvurttaiit  witb 
any  but  elementary  gt-omctry.  Had  lie  refli'vtcd  upon  that 
which  iu  bis  agi)  liad  made  such  a  wonderful  bi^inuing,  or 
even  u|>on  the  fundamental  principles  of  it,  whieh  ntlght  be 
found  in  Huclid,  the  theory  of  inl1uitv^im»l  ([uantiiii-ii,  ho 
must,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  more  puzzled  to  apply 
Km  narrow  detinition  of  an  idea.  For  whnt  image  can  wo 
form  uf  a  dillvrenttal,  whid)  can  pretend  to  represent  il  ia 
any  other  aeiLse  tlian  as  dx  represenla  it,  by  suggestion,  not 
by  resembhtiiee  ? 

111).  Tbo  case  is  however  much  worse  wheu  Locke  de- 
viate!*, as  iu  the  third  and  fourtli  hooka  he  constantly  (ktes, 
from  this  seuse  tliat  be  him  put  on  die  word  idea,  and  take's  it 
either  in  iho  Cartesian  meaning,  or  in  one  still  more  general 
and  uopultir.  Thus,  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  abuse  of 
words,  he  insists  upon  t)>e  adruntage  of  using  nonv  witliout 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  ;  he  who  does  not  tliis  "  only  making 
a  noise  without  any  sense  or  signification."  If  we  combiuu 
this  position  with  tliat  in  the  second  book,  that  we  have  no 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  n  figure  with  lUOO  udes,  it  follows, 
with  all  the  torcK  of  syllogism,  tliiit  we  should  not  argue 
about  a  figure  of  lOUO  sides  at  all,  uor,  by  parity  of  reason, 
about  many  other  tilings  of  far  higher  importance.  It  will 
be  found,  1  incline  to  think,  that  the  large  use  of  the  word 
idea  for  that  about  which  we  have  Muie  knoivledge,  withouc 
limiting  it  to  what  can  be  imagined,  pcrvadm  the  third  and 
fourth  books.  Stewart  lias  ingeniously  conjectured  that 
they  were  writtvii  before  tla-  second,  and  probalily  liefore  the 
mind  of  Locke  had  been  mucli  turuvd  to  ilic  psyehologiad 
unalysrs  which  thnt  contains.  It  ts  however  certain  that  in 
tint  IVeatise  upon  the  Cotiducl  of  the  Uuderstiiuding,  which 
was  not  published  till  after  tlie  Essay,  be  uses  the  word  idea 
witb  full  as  much  latitude  as  iu  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
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the  latter.  We  cannot,  upon  tlie  whole,  help  nJmitting  tb: 
tile  story  of  a  lady  vvhu,  after  the  peruMil  of  the  Essay  on  thi 
I'limmn  Understaiiding,  Initl  it  down  wttli  u  remark,  that  tl 
book  would  be  [wrfeetly  charming  were  it  not  for  the  fre 
quviit  recurrence  of  unu  very  hard  word,  iditt,  thouj;h  told, 
poiisihiy,  in  ridicule  of  the  fiiir  philosopher,  prvtty  n'ell  repre 
seiiis  (hv  state  of  mind  in  which  many  at  firirt  have  fouiu 
thi^inselves. 

111.  Locke,  SR  I  have  just  intimated,  seems  to  have  pes 

sessed   but  a   slight   tcnowle<igu  of  geometry ; 
ty™-      science  which,  both  from  the  clearness  of  tlic  illui 

tralions  it  aSbrds,  and  from  its  admitted  efticacy  i 
rendering  the  logical  powers  lutute  and  cautious,  may  bi 
reckoned,  without  excepting  physiology,  tlie  most  valuable 
nil  to  the  metaphysician.  But  it  did  not  require  any  geo> 
metrirad  ktiowknlge,  fitrictty  ^  citlled,  to  avoid  one  materia 
error  into  which  he  has  fallen  ;  and  which  I  mention  thi 
ratiier,  because  even  DescArtcs,  in  one  jjlace,  lias  said  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  ;  and  1  hav»  met  with  it  not  only  i 
Norris  very  distinctly  and  positively,  but,  more  or  less,  i 
many  or  most  of  tliose  who  havu  trLinted  of  the  mL'laphy»i< 
or  abstract  principles  of  geometry.  *'  I  doutit  not,"  sajn 
Locke*,  "  but  it  will  be  easily  granted  that  the  kuowledgv 
we  hnve  of  mntliematieal  truths  is  not  only  certain  but  real 
knowledge,  and  not  the  bare  empty  vi^on  of  vain  iosiguifi' 
cant  el)imura)4  of  the  brain  ;  and  yet  if  we  well  consider,  wi 
shall  find,  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  The  mathema 
tician  considers  the  truth  and  properties  bi;loiiging  to  a  rec^ 
angle  or  circle  only  as  tliey  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind  ;  foi 
it  ia  possible  he  never  found  eithirr  of  tliem  existing  matho' 
maiicidly,  that  is,  precisely  true,  in  his  life All  the  dis- 
courses of  the  niattu;matician3  about  the  s(]uariilg  of  a  circle*' 
conic  sections,  or  any  other  part  of  inatheoiatics,  concern  not 
tiie  existence  of  any  of  thosi!  figures ;  but  their  demunstra. 
tions,  which  depend  on  their  id««8,  a«s  tiie  same,  whether 
there  he  any  s<|uare  or  circle  in  the  world  or  no."  And  thfl 
inference  la-  draws  from  this  is,  that  moral  as  well  as  mailie 
ntatica)  ideas,  being  ardiutyiies  theinselves,  and  so  adet|uatai 
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and  complete  ideas,  all  the  agreement  or  disagreement  wliidi 
he  filial!  find  in  them  will  produn;  r«al  knowledge^  aa  well  a» 
ill  mathoinatiral  figurt-s. 

1 1'i.  li  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  inquire  how  far,  upon 
the    hypotheJiis   of   Berkeley,    this    notion    of   niathvinaliral 
figures,  as  miTu  (Tvatiuti<i  of  thv  mind,  could  be  eustuinod. 
But  Ml  th«  8Up]>osition  of  tJie  objectivity  of  spatx,  as  truly 
exislinj;  nHthout  us,  which  Locke  undoubtedly  bi-lii-v*-*!,  it  is 
certain   that  the   passage  juM  ()iiote<l  h  entirely  erronouus, 
lind  titat  it  involves  a  confunion  betwevn  the  geometrical 
fig^ure  ilself  and   its  delineation  to  the  eye.      A  geometrical 
figure  is  a  portion  of  spare  conlaine<)  in  boundaries  di-tor- 
mined  by  given  relations.     It  exists  in  the  infinite  round 
about  us,  as  the  Blalue  exists  in  tlie  block.*      No  one  can 
doubt,  if  he  iurn»  his  tiiinti  to  the  subject,  tliat  every  point 
in  space  ia  equidistant,  in  all  directions,  from  certain  other 
points.     Uraw  a  line  through  all  these,  and  you  have  the 
circumference  of  n  circle ;   but  the  circle  itself  and  its  cir- 
cumference exist  before  the  latter  is  delineated.     Thu»  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  is  not  a  regular  geometrical  figure,  because 
certain  forces  disturb  it.      But  this  disluri^ance  means  only  a 
deviation  from  a  line  which  exists  really  in  spoci*,  and  which 
the  planet  would  actually  dewrilje,  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
univerae  but  itself  and  tlic  centre  of  attraction.     The  expres* 
sion  tlicrcfore  of  Locke,  "  whether  tliere  be   any  MjMsre  or 
circle  existing  in  ttie  world  or  no,"  is  hig;hly  inaccurate,  tlw 
latter  alternative  being  an  absurdity.      All  poissible  figures, 
»nd  that  '*  in  number  numberless,"  exist  every  where  ;   nor 
can  we  evade  the  perplexilie?i  into  which   the  geometry  of 
infinites  throws  our  imagination,  by  considering  thotii  as  mere 
beings  of  reason,  the  creatures  of  the  geometer,  which  I  be- 
lieve some  are  half  disposed  to  do,  nor  by  substituting  the 


•  UldiMl  Aniprb  hu  mil  coaicjrtd 
(Ml  Um  fat  Ibui  liiM^  «UA  I  qiWU 
fram  CunilaiU  i  — 

Mao  bt  I-  stUoa  MhU  •!(«  mmMU, 
Cb*  bh  wMfp  Htn  In  m  wn  Hk^mctI** 
Ci<  Hi*  KniRMnL  ■  hId  (  auMIe  anin 
Ta  auM  (M  aMHuIlKa  an' lBtcn«ni. 

The  (•MiiiiMn'  lun  nol  llic  wme  olwiUmi 
hand,  bul  he  equalljr  ft«la  aiul  p(«c«i*t 
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vnjs^iiv  ani]  iinphilosophical  notion  of  inddinihide  for  a  poaitivo 
objective  inlinity. 

113.  The  di.stinctioQ  bettveen  ideas  of  mere  sensation  ami 
ihow  of  intelWtiyn,  lirtwceii  what  thu  niiiid  potiiprt-hvml!!, 
and  wliat  it  coitu.-ivK«  williuut  (.'umprolivudiiig,  i^  tUv  point  of 
divergence  I>etH-een  the  two  sects  of  paydiology  whidi  still 
exiMt  in  the  world.  Nothing  is  in  the  intclltrt  u-hicli  lins  not 
before  lM<i-ti  ill  the  m:i»i;,  said  the  Ari>>t<>lL-liai)  sclioohnen. 
Every  i<lea  has  its  original  in  the  senses,  repeated  the  disdpte 
of  Epicurus,  Gasaendi.  Locke  indeed,  as  (lassendi  had 
done  before  him,  assigned  another  origin  to  one  clasic  of  idnix ; 
but  these  were  few  in  number,  and  in  the  next  century  two 
writers  of  con»ideral>le  influence.  Hartley  and  Condiltac, 
attempted  to  resolve  then)  all  into  senmtiou.  The  Cartesian 
school,  »  name  rather  used  for  brevity,  ua  a  short  denomi- 
nation of  all  who,  like  Cudworth,  held  the  same  tenets  as  to 
the  nature  of  ideas,  loRt  ground  both  in  France  and  England ; 
nor  hi)d  Lcihtiil/,  \v)>u  wiis  deemi'd  an  enemy  to  some  of  our 
great  English  names,  suAident  weight  to  n>sCore  it.  In  the 
hands  of  wme  who  followed  in  both  countries,  the  worst 
phrases  of  Locke  were  preferre<l  to  the  best ;  whatever  could 
be  turned  to  the  aecountof  pyrrhonism,  materialism,  or  athe- 
ism, made  a  figure  in  tlie  Epicurean  system  of  a  popular  phi- 
losophy. Tile  names  alluded  to  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader.  The  (ierman  metaphysicians  from  the  time  of 
Kant  deserve  at  least  tlie  credit  of  having  successfully  with- 
stootl  this  coarse  sensualism,  though  they  muyliave  borrowed 
much  that  their  disciples  take  for  original,  and  added  much 
that  is  hardly  better  tlum  what  the)'  have  overthrown.  France 
luLs  utso  made  n  rapid  return,  since  the  beginning  of  this  ceii- 
turj',  and  with  more  soundnes!)  of  judgment  than  Germany,  to- 
wards the  doctrines  of  the  Cartesian  school.  Vet  the  opposite 
jibilusophy  to  tlutt  whidi  never  rises  above  sensible  images  is 
exposed  to  a  djmger  of  its  own  ;  it  is  one  which  the  inlinnity 
of  the  human  faculties  renders  perpetually  at  hand  ;  few  there 
lire  who  in  reasuiiing  on  suhjeets  where  we  cannot  attain  what 
Locke  has  culled  "  positive  cotnprehenstve  ideas  "  are  secure 
from  falling  into  mere  nonsense  and  n'pugnaney.  In  that 
juirt  of  physics  which  is  simply  conveisant  with  ijuanttly,  this 
danger  is  probably  not  grenl,  but  ia  all  iiuch  inquiries  as  ore 
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sometinfieA  called  transcendeotd,    it  has   perpetually 
wrei'}<i-(l  the  adventurous  tiavigBtor. 

114^  Id  iJie  lanjfua^e  and  prutMibly  ilie  iiotlonti  uf  Lock« 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  there  i»  aii  mdiatinrtne&s 
more  worthy  of  tlw  Aristoteliati  schoolnieo  than  of  muiik 
one  conversant  witll  the  Cartysmii  [ihilosupliy. 
"  Bodies,"  he  says,  "manifestly  pimlui-'e  ideas  in  us  liy  ini> 
pulae,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  o|>t'ral« 
in.  If,  thi-ii,  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  tuinds,  when 
they  produce  ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we  perwive  these  original 
quaUtles  in  audi  of  theto  as  sinf^ly  fall  under  our  senses,  it  U 
evident  that  some  nintion  must  he  tbence  continued  by  our 
nerves,  or  animal  ttpirits,  by  some  parts  of  our  budie^t  to  the 
braia,  or  tlie  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  ia  our  minds 
the  particular  idea.s  ive  have  of  tliem.  And  since  the  exten- 
sion,  ti^ure,  number,  and  u)otioa  of  bodies  of  an  observable 
bigness  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  it  is  evi- 
dent some  singly  imperoeptibie  bodies  must  come  from  them 
to  the  eyes,  ajid  tliereby  convey  to  thv.  brain  some  motion 
which  produces  those  idea^  which  we  have  of  tlicm,  in  us.' 
He  so  far  retracts  his  first  position  aflerwnrds,  as  to  admit, 
"  in  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Xewion  has  showu  in  tlie 
Principia  un  the  gritvitaiinn  nf  matter  towards  matter,  "  that 
God  not  only  cnu  put  into  bodies  powers  and  ways  of  oper- 
ation above  what  can  be  explained  from  what  we  know  of 
matter,  but  that  he  has  actually  done  so.  And  he  promisM 
to  correct  the  former  pasiiagc,  which  however  he  bus  uever' 
performed.  Jo  fact  he  Beems,  by  the  use  of  phrases  wltich 
recur  too  often  to  I*  tliought  merely  figurative,  to  have  sup- 
posed that  suirietliiug  in  the  bruin  couieo  into  local  contact 
with  the  mind.  lie  was  here  unable  to  divest  himself,  any 
more  than  the  sclioolmen  had  done,  of  tli«  notion  that  there 
is  a  proper  action  of  the  body  on  the  soul  in  perception.  The 
CurtcsioDS  liad  brought  in  tite  theory  of  occasional  causes  and 
other  solutions  of  the  |dia>nomena,  so  as  to  avoid  what  seems 
so  irreccHicileable  with  an  immaterial  principle.  No  one  is  so 
lavish  of  a  cerebral  instrumentality  in  montid  images  as 
Malebranclie ;  Ite  seems  at  every  moment  on  the  verge  of 
materialism  ;  he  co<|uets,  as  it  were,  with  an  Epicurean  phy. 
siology ;  but  if  I  may  bo  allowed  to  coiitiuue  tj*"  -  '■'uhor, 
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be  perceives  the  moment  where  to  stop,  and  retires,  like  a 
dexterouH  fair  one,  with  uiismtrchvd  honour  to  his  iminat4.'ri- 
atity.      It  cannot  he  said  lliat  Lock*!  is  equally  .sucrttisful. 

I  \5.  In  nnotbor  and  h  well-known  {>.i«t8age,  he  has  thrown 
*iidu.i>ii-  oat  a  doubt  whfther  God  might  not  superadd  th« 
'"*^""'  faculty  of  thinking  to  matter ;  and,  though  he 
thinks  it  pruhable  that  this  has  not  been  the  case,  leiivi-s  it  at 
last  a  defmteahle  ijucstion,  wberein  nothing  else  than  preNUnip- 
tions  ari;  to  be  had.  Yet  he  has  strongly  argued  against  the 
possibility  of  a  mat«rial  TX*ity  upon  reasons  derived  from  the 
nature  of  matter.  Locke  almost  appears  to  fiave  taken  the 
uniou  of  a  thinking  being  with  matter  for  the  thinking  of 
n)nrter  itself.  What  is  l!ierc,  Stillingfle*-!  well  asks,  like 
self-consctousness  in  mutter?  "  Nothing  at  all,"  Locke  re^ 
plies,  "  ID  matter  as  matter.  But  that  (iod  cannot  bestow 
on  some  p«reels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and  ivith  it 
self-consciousness,  will  never  be  proved  by  asking  how  it  is 
possible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  should  perceive  that  it 
doth  pereeivu.  But  if  that  we  call  mind,  and  of  which  we 
are  self-conscious,  were  thus  BUfieraddei)  to  matter,  would  it 
t)»e  le«s  be  something  real  ?  In  what  sense  can  it  be  com- 
pared to  an  aorident  or  <]ualtty  ?  It  lias  been  justly  observed 
that  we  are  much  more  certain  of  tlte  independent  existence 
of  mind  than  of  that  of  matter.  But  that,  by  tlie  constitution 
of  our  nature,  a  definite  orgnnisation,  or  what  will  be  gene- 
rally thought  the  preferable  hypothesis,  an  organic  moU^ctile, 
should  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of  this  immat4.Tial  prin- 
cipU',  does  not  involve  any  absurdity  nt  all,  whatever  want  of 
evidence  may  Iw  ob)ected  to  it. 

1  lO.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  tlie  controversy  mth  Stilling- 
floet  on  tliis  passage,  Locke  seems  to  take  for  granted  that 
there  ia  no  immaterial  principle  in  brutes ;  and  as  he  had 
too  much  plain  sense  to  miopt  llie  Cartesian  theorj-  of  their 
insensibility,  he  draws  tlic  most  plausible  argnmeul  for  the 
p08)«ibility  of  thought  in  matter  by  the  admitteil  fact  of  tten- 
sation  and  voluntary  motion  in  these  anin)al  organisations. 
"  It  is  not  doubted  but  that  the  projwrties  of  a  rose,  a 
p«!ach,  or  an  elephant  superadds)  to  matter  change  not  the 
properties  of  matter,  but  matter  is  In  these  things  matter 
still."     Few  perhaps  at  present  who  believe  in  tlie  imma< 
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tcriality  of  the  hiimaii  soul  woM  A«ay  the  same  to  hd 
elephant;  but  it  tnust  he  owned  ttiut  lite  discoveries  of  zoo- 
logy have  pushed  thia  to  coiispqueiices  which  isotne  might  not 
rendily  »d(i[>t.  The  spiritual  btiiig  of  a  3|)oiigv  revolts  a 
littlp  our  prtjudices;  yet  there  is  no  resting>plnce,  lUid  wo 
must  admit  tliiti,  or  he  content  to  Hiiik  ourselves  into  a  mass 
of  medullary  fibre.  Bruits  have  been  as  slowly  emanci|>nutd 
in  philosophy  ns  nonie  classes  of  mankind  have  been  in  civil 
polity;  their  souls,  we  see,  were  almost  universally  disputed 
to  them  at  (he  end  of  the.  seventeenth  century,  even  by  those 
who  did  nut  ub^ulutely  brinif  llieui  down  lu  mnchiniTy.  Bvvn 
within  the  recolteetioii  of  many,  it  was  common  to  deny 
them  any  kind  of  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  solve  their  »mi»t 
sagariouit  actions  by  the  vague  word  instinct.  We  havu 
come  of  late  years  to  think  better  of  our  humble  compa- 
niouB  ;  and  as  usual  in  similar  cases,  (he  predominant  bias, 
at  least  with  fureigu  naturatists,  seems  rather  too  mucfa  of  a 
levelling  character. 

117*  No  quality  more  rcinarkahty  dtslinguliihes  Locko 
tlian  his  love  of  truth.  He  is  of  no  sect  or  parlv,  has  „ 
no  ol)lic|ue  ut'sigu,  flucli  as  we  so  frec]ui-ntly  per-  J^y|^^ 
ceive,  of  sustaining  wme  tenet  wbicli  he  suppresoeis 
no  submissivenesa  to  the  opinions  of  others,  nor,  what  very 
few  lay  aside,  to  his  own.  Without  h:iviug  adopted  certain 
dominant  idens,  tike  Descartes  and  Mulcbranche,  )>e  follows 
with  indexible  impartiality  and  unwearied  patience  the  long 
process  of  analysis  to  which  he  has  subjected  (lie  human 
mind.  No  great  writer  has  been  more  exempt  from  vainty, 
in  which  he  in  very  advantageously  contrasted  with  Bacon 
and  Descartes;  hut  he  is  sometimes  a  little  sharp  and  con- 
temptuous of  his  predecessors.  ITie  originality  of  I^ocke  is 
real  and  Hnnll'fctcd ;  not  tliat  lie  has  derived  nothing  from 
others,  which  would  be  u  great  reproach  (o  himself  or  to 
tliem,  hut  in  whab'ver  he  has  in  common  with  other  philoso- 
phers, tliere  is  always  n  (ingu  of  his  own  thoughts,  n  modi- 
fication of  the  particular  tenet,  or  at  least  a  peculiarity  of 
latigtiage  which  renders  it  not  very  tS">'y  of  di*UH-<ion,  '*  It 
was  not  (o  be  cx)>ceted,"  says  Stewart,  "  that  in  a  work  so 
ooniposeil  by  snatches,  to  b^irrow  a  phrase  of  the  author,  I>e 
should  be  alih:  accurately  to  draw  the  line  b^  *<i9  own 
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ideas  and  the  hinta  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  others.  To 
those  who  are  well  noijunintiMl  wiilt  his  spocutations  it  mnst 
appear  evident  that  be  had  studied  dili^tMitly  the  metaphjr- 
Iliad  writing  both  of  IlnbbeHand  Ga-t-sendi,  and  that  he  was 
no  stranger  to  the  Essays  of  Murttaigrie,  to  the  philosophical 
works  of  Bacon,  and  to  Malebranche's  Inquiry  after  Truth. 
That  he  wsr  familiarly  cnnvemant  with  the  Cartesian  system 
may  be  presunwd  from  what  we.  arc  told  by  his  biographer, 
that  it  WAS  this  which  first  inspired  him  with  a  disgust  at  the 
jargon  of  the  strhoola,  and  led  him  into  tbiit  train  of  thinking 
which  he  afterwards  prosecuted  so  successfully.  I  do  not, 
however,  rcoolle<ct  that  he  has  any  where  iu  his  Essay  men- 
tioned the  name  of  any  one  of  those  authors.  It  is  probable 
that  when  he  itat  down  to  writ<^  he  found  the  result  of  hU 
youthful  reading  so  completely  identiliftd  with  the  fruits  of 
his  Euli»v(|ui'nt  refleetions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
attempt  a  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  he 
was  tliiis  occasionally  led  to  mistake  tltc  treasures  of  memory 
for  those  of  invention.  Tliat  this  was  really  the  case  may 
be  further  presumed  from  the  peculiar  and  original  cast  of 
his  phraseology,  which,  tliough  in  general  careless  aiul  un- 
putishv<),  has  always  tiie  tnorit  of  tliat  characteristical  unity 
and  racifH»s  of  style,  which  demonstrate  that  while  he  was 
ivriting  he  conceived  hiiiwdf  to  be  dratving  only  from  his 
own  resources."  • 

IIS.  The  writer,  however,  whom  we  have  just  quoted  has 
nrfHtoMrn  "M  quite  done  justice  to  the  originality  of  Loclte  in 
meuM.  more  than  one  instnuce.  Tims  oii  this  very  pas- 
sage we  find  a  note  in  these  words  : — "  Mr.  Addison  has  re- 
markod  that  Malcbraiirhe  had  the  start  of  Locke  by  several 
years  in  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  duration.  Some  other 
OOTDcideiioes  not  less  remarkable  might  be  eatuly  pointed  out 
in  lite  opinions  of  the  Englisli  and  of  the  French  philosH>- 
pher."  i  am  not  prei*areil  to  dispute,  nor  do  I  doubt,  the 
truth  of  the  latter  sentence.  But  with  respect  to  the  notions 
of  Malebnuiche  iind  lx)cke  on  duration,  it  must  be  said,  that 
they  are  neither  the  same,  nor  has  Addison  aiuerteil  them  to 
be  «o.t     The  one  threw  out  an  hypotheMs  with  no  attf^mpt 
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at  {>roor;  th«  other  offered  aii  explanalion  of  (lie  |>h;enorucua. 
Wliat  LodcK  lio^  advaiicvtt  as  to  our  gvtliii^  tla-  idea  of  dura- 
tion by  refltfctiug:  on  the  suct'essioD  of  our  id«aa  seems  to  be 
truly  his  own.  Whether  it  be  entirely  iKo  riglit  vxpluuntiuu, 
is  another  quL-stion.  It  rather  apjwarii  to  nie  tliat  die  in- 
ternal sense,  as  we  may  not  improperly  call  it,  of  duration 
Iwlong^  separately  to  each  idea,  and  is  ratltcr  lost  tlmn  sug- 
gested by  their  Kiuuvs^ioii.  Duration  i»  bi-^t  [icrmvcd  when 
Wit  art  abl(!  to  detutn  an  idea  for  some  tiuie  without  chaiigi', 
as  in  watching  the  motion  of  a  peudalum.  And  tliough  it  U 
iiiipui«--«tble  fiir  the  mind  to  continue  in  tl>i»  stiiti-  of  immobility 
more  )>erli<ips  than  about  a  Mfc-ond  or  two,  thiii  is  sufficient 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  duration  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
exintuncc.  Whether  tliis  be  an  objective  or  merely  a  subjective 
necessity,  is  an  aWruse  (iut»liun,  which  our  M-niiations  do 
not  enable  us  to  decide.  But  Locke  appears  to  tiav«  looked 
rathvr  at  tlie  measure  of  duration,  by  which  we  divide  it  into 
portion:!),  tliau  at  tlte  mere  simplicity  of  tla<  idea  itself.  8uch 
a  measure,  it  is  certain,  can  only  he  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  suocf  ssioa  in  our  ideas. 

119.  It  ha«  been  also  remarked  by  Stewart,  tliat  Lock« 
claims  a  discovery  ralla-r  due  to  DiwKirtes  ;  namely,  the  im- 
po^ibility  of  dehniug  simple  ideas.  Descartes  however,  as 
well  as  the  authors  of  tlte  Port-ltoyal  Logic,  iiterely  says  that 
words  already  us  clear  as  we  am  make  tticm  do  not  re<]uire, 
or  even  admit,  of  deliuition.  But  I  do  nut  perceive  tliat  he 
has  luade  the  distinction  we  lind  in  the  Es«ny  on  tlic  Human 
Understand  in  If,  that  tht-  iiaim-s  of  simple  ideas  are  not  capa- 
ble of  any  detinition,  while  the  names  of  all  complex  idi^ut 
are  ao.  "  It  baa  not,  that  I  know,"  Locke  says,  "  keen 
observed  by  any  body  wliat  words  are  and  what  words  are 
nut  capable  of  being  defined."  The  jiassage  which  I  have 
qoot«d  in  aimther  place,  from  Descartes's  poslhumoun  dio* 
logue.  even  if  it  went  to  thislengtli,  <.vus  unknown  to  Locke; 
yet  he  might  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  some 
messuru  anticipated  in  other  observations  by  that  philosopher. 

ISO.  'I'he  first  book  of  thv  Essay  on  llic  Human  L'nder- 
standing  is  directed,  as  is  well  known,  against  the 
doctrine  of  innate   ideas,  or    innate  principles  in  ^J"'*^ 
the  mind.     This  has  been  often  oen^ured,  as  com- 
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jiriUil^  in  Miiic  places  n  tciipt  w)ii<;li  no  oni>  would  support, 
and  M,  in  otb«r  pansages,  breaking  in  uj>an  mora]  di^iiiio- 
tions  thvmstitvcs,  hv  disputing  the  universality  of  iheir  ac- 
Icnuwledgment.  Witli  ^4^«{M.■(.'t  to  tlie  former  cltar^e,  it  is 
nnt  jK-rha])*  easy  for  us  to  <ietennine  what  niight  bo  the 
crudo  nnd  i-oiifuscd  notions,  or  at  I«a8t  languagi>,  of  many 
who  held  the  theory  of  innnte  ideas.  It  is  hy  no  means 
evident  tliat  I^cko  had  l)es>rarte«i  chiefly  or  eveu  at  all  in  his 
view.  Lord  Herbert,  whom  Ik*  distinctly  answers,  uud  many 
othfirs,  especially  tlie  Platonists,  had  dwelt  upon  innate  ideas 
ill  fw  stronger  t«nns  tliari  Uie  g^reat  Fi-ench  metaphysician, 
if  indeed  he  ea»  bu  said  to  Imve  innintained  them  at  nil. 
The  latter  and  more  important  accusation  rests  upon  no  other 
pretext,  ihaii  that  Locke  must  be  reckoned  among  those  who 
have  not  admitted  a  moral  faculty  of  discovering  nght  from 
wrong  to  \*e  a  part  of  our  constitution.  But  tluit  there  is  a 
law  of  nniurv  imposed  by  the  Supreme  living,  and  conse- 
quently universal,  has  been  so  repeatedly  asserted  in  his  writ- 
ings, that  it  would  imply  great  inattention  to  question  it- 
Stewart  has  justly  vindicated  Locke  in  this  respect  from 
some  hasty  and  indefinite  charges  of  Beanie ;  but  I  must 
venture  to  think  tliat  he  goes  much  too  far  when  he  attempts 
to  identify  the  doctrines  of  the  Essay  with  tliose  of  Shnftes> 
bnry.  'Inese  two  philosophers  were  in  opposite  schools  as 
to  the  test  of  moral  sentiments.  Locke  seems  always  to 
adopt  what  is  called  tl)c  sellish  system  in  morals,  resolving 
all  morality  into  religion,  and  all  religion  into  a  regard  to 
our  own  interest.  And  he  seems  to  have  paid  less  attention 
to  tlm  emotions  tlian  to  the  intellectuid  [lowers  of  the  soul. 
V2l.  It  would  hy  no  means  l>e  difficult  to  controvert 
crntni  other  tenets  of  this  grt^t  man.  But  the  ultliga- 
'"■*■  tions  we  owe  to  him  for  tlie  Essay  on  the  Uutnan 
UndersUndingnre  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  truly  Uie  first 
real  chart  of  the  coasts ;  whcrrein  some  may  he  laid  down 
itieorrectly,  hut  the  genera]  relations  of  all  are  perceived. 
And  wc  who  find  some  things  to  censure  in  Ixtckc  have  |)cr- 
baps  leanied  how  to  n^nsure  them  from  himself;  we  have 
thrown  oft'  so  many  false  notions  and  films  of  prejudice  by 
his  help  that  wc  are  becotne  capable  of  judging  our  master. 
This  is  what  lias  been  llic  fate  of  all  who  who  hnvo  pushed 
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onward  tlic  laoclinarks  of  science  j  they  have  made  that  easy 
for  inferior  men  which  was  painfully  laboured  through  by 
themselves.  Amoucf  many  excellent  things  in  the  l^^say  on 
Huninn  UnderHtandin^  none  are  more  admiralile  tlian  the 
whole  third  book  on  (he  nature  of  words,  especially  the  three 
chapters  ou  their  imperfei'lion  and  abuse.  In  earlier  treatises 
of  logic,  at  least  in  that  of  Port-Hoynl,  some  of  this  might 
he  found ;  hut  nowhere  are  verbal  fallarieti,  and  above  all, 
the  sources  from  whicli  they  spriug,  fto  fully  and  cwuetuinvely 
exposed. 

i'-J2.  'ITie  same  prniseworthy  diligence  in  huntings  error  to 
ita  lurking-placet)  distinguishes  ihe  shurt  tn-atisc  on  t^^,., 
the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding;  which  having  S^.'*'' 
been  originally  designi-d  as  an  additional  chapter  to  '""*'«■ 
the  Eftsay*,  is  an  it  were  the  ethical  applicntion  of  its  iheorj-, 
and  ought  always  to  be  read  with  it,  if  indeed,  for  the  sake 
of  its  practical  utility,  it  should  not  come  sooner  into  the 
course  (if  education.  Aristotle  himself,  and  the  whole  of  his 
dialectical  school,  had  pointed  out  many  of  the  sophisms 
against  which  we  should  guard  our  reasoning  fnculti«i ;  but 
these  are  chiefly  such  a*  others  attempt  lo  put  upon  us  in 
dispute.  There  are  more  tiaiigerous  fallacies  by  which  wc 
cheat  onrswlves  ;  prejudice,  parlialih',  self-interest,  vanity, 
inattention,  and  iiidifl'erecice  to  iruth.  Locke,  who  was  as 
exempt  from  these  as  almost  any  man  who  has  turned  his 
mind  to  so  many  sutijeets  where  their  intluence  is  to  be 
sunpecied,  has  dwelled  on  ttie  moral  discipline  of  the  intellect 
in  this  treatise  belter,  as  1  conceive,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cesNors,  though  we  have  already  seen,  and  it  might  appear 
far  more  at  length  to  those  who  shotdd  twve  recourse  to  the 
books,  llmt  Arnauld  and  Mnlebmndie,  besides  other  French 
philosophers  of  the  age,  had  not  been  remiss  in  this  iudis- 
pensable  part  of  logic. 

1^.  Locke  throughout  this  treatise  labours  to  secure  the 
iaignirer  from  llmt  previous  |)ersuasiiin  of  his  own  opinion, 
which  generally  renders  all  his  pretended  investigations  of  its 
truth  little  more  ttuin  illusive  and  ungaton,-.  But  the  indif- 
which  he  re«''>mincnds  to 
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ilseir,  so  that  we  should  not  eveu  whh  any  t))in<;  to  be  true 
U-rorc  we  have  examined  wheth«r  it  bi;  »o,  (hxiiis  to  involve 
the  imposubte  liypotlM»its  that  dqad  is  but  a  purely  reaaoniug; 
bnin^.  It  is  vain  to  press  the  recnmmrndatioR  of  freedom 
from  pnrjudict!  so  far ;  since  we  cannot  but  couoiivv  some 
propositiona  to  b«  more  connected  with  our  welfare  tban  others, 
and  ronsetitiently  to  desire  their  truth.  Theae  exaggftrations 
luy  a  rumliiiueiitul  condition  of  honest  inquiry  opvn  to  the 
sneers  of  its  adversarieii ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  because  nothing 
more  is  really  attainable,  first  to  dispossess  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  our  interests  are  coucerned  where  itiey  are  not, 
and  next,  even  when  we  eannot  but  wish  one  result  of  our 
inquiries  rather  than  another,  to  he  the  more  unremitting  in 
our  endeavours  to  exclude  this  bias  from  our  reasoning. 

im.  I  cannot  tliint<  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in 
neglecting'  to  put  tliis  little  treatise  in  the  hands  of  a  hoy  about 
the  time  when  the  reasoning  faculties  become  developed.  It 
will  give  him  a  sober  and  serious,  not  flippant  or  sulf-coo- 
ceited,  independency  of  thinking;  and  while  it  teaclies  how 
to  distrust  ourselves  aud  to  watch  tho^  prejudices  which 
Dfcewsarily  grow  up  from  one  cause  or  another,  will  inspire 
a  refisuiiuble  conlidcncu  in  what  he  1i<ls  well  considered,  by 
taking  off  a  little  of  that  deference  to  authori^,  which  is  the 
more  to  he  rcgrett<?d  in  its  excels,  that,  like  its  coti-^in-gvrnian, 
party-spirit,  it  is  frequeutly  united  to  loyalty  of  heart  aud  t)w 
generous  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
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IIUTOKY    OF   MORAL   AKD    POLITICAL    VHILOSOpnt    AMD 
OF   Jt'RISPRUDBNCK,   FROM  1(>50  TO   I7OO. 


Sect.  I.— On  Moral  Puilosopht. 

PoMtttTi  Prmvtdai  Lettm  —  Tai^of  —  CiulworlA  —  Spinaia  —  CumirrbnJ'i 
I^w  ef  y«l»e  —  Piifimlorft  TVmihi^  nn  lir  lamc  Sa5jra  —  Rockrfiacaalt 
tmd  La  JtrMifrrt  —  £o(i*  <m  BdueMio»—  Ptitftim. 

1.  The  casuistical  writers  wf  tlic  Roman  chureb,  and  especially 
of  the  Jirsuit  order,  belong  to  earlier  iwriods;  for  CMnt^nu 
little  room  was  left  for  any  thing  but  |)opulur  com-  *''™"'fc 
piiations  from  largo  works  of  vaM  liibour  and  accredited  au> 
tliority.  But  tlie  false  principles  imputed  u>  tlw  latter  scIhioI 
BOW  rtused  a  louder  cry  than  before.  Implacable  and  unspar- 
ing enemies,  as  well  as  ambitions  intrifjutTs  tbemitotvi-s,  tbey 
were  encountered  by  a  bust  of  iliotu.-  who  envied,  feared,  and 
bated  tlwm.  Among  those  none  were  such  willing  or  able 
accusers  as  the  Jaiiscnists  whom  they  persecuted.  Pascal, 
by  Ins  Provincial  Letters,  did  more  to  ruin  the  name 
of  Jesuit  than  all  the  controversies  of  Protestantism,  'i^'ulT 
or  all  the  fulminations  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
A  letter  of  Antony  Aniauld,  publi^lied  in  iCt.'i.'i,  wherein  he 
declared  tliat  h«  could  not  find  in  Jansenius  the  prc^utiuns 
cotMlemned  by  the  pope,  and  laid  himself  o|>i>n  to  ceimure  by 
tiome  of  his  own,  provoked  tile  .Surboune,  of  which  Itc  was  a 
member,  to  exclude  him  from  the  faculty  of  theology.  Before 
this  resolution  was  taken,  Pascal  came  for\vard  in  defence 
of  his  friend,  under  a  Hctitious  iiainu,  in  tlte  first  of  what  luive 
been  ulwuys  called  Ix^ttres  Proviiiciales,  but  more  accurately, 
Lettrcs  ^'critPs  pur  himis  de  Muuudte  it  un  Provi»"iil  de  ses 
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Amia.  In  the  lirst  four  of  ihem  he  discusses  tltv  thorny 
problems  of  Jaasciiisrii,  aiming  chivtly  to  show  ihat  Sl  Thontns 
AquiDos  liad  muiDtained  the  eanie  doctrine  on  i-ll)ca«ioii8  grave 
which  his  disciplrs  th<!  Domiiiirans  now  reJMted  front  another 
(jiiartcr.  Bui  he  passed  from  hence  lo  a  tlieiiie  more  gene- 
rally inteltigihie  fttid  interesting,  the  false  morality  of  the 
Je&uit  easuistR.  He  has  accumulated  so  long  a  list  of  scan- 
dalous decisions,  and  dwelled  upon  them  with  »o  much  wit  and 
spirit,  and  yet  with  so  serious  u  severity,  tliat  the  order  of 
Loyola  l>ecan)e  a  by-word  with  mankind.  I  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  think  the  Provincial  letters  a  greater  proof 
of  tile  geuius  of  Paiurat  tlniii  his  Thoughts,  in  spite  of  tlie 
many  weaknesses  in  reasoning  which  these  display.  The 
former  are  nt  present,  finely  written  i\s  all  confess  them  to  he, 
too  much  filled  with  obsolete  controversy,  they  quote  Iwoks 
too  much  forgotten,  they  have  too  little  healing  on  any  per- 
tiianent  symfiathies,  to  be  read  with  mudi  interest  or  pleasure. 
3.  The  Jesuits  hiid,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  no  writers 
.  M  that  time  of  suftieient  at>itity  to  defend  them  ;  and 
ijMitigneii  being  diitliked  by  many  who  were  not  Jansenists, 
could  make  little  stand  against  their  adversaries,  till 
public  opinion  had  already  takt^n  its  line.  They  have  since 
not  failed  to  charge  Pascal  with  extreme  misrepresenlaiion  of 
their  eminent  casuists,  Escobar,  Busenbaum,  and  many  others, 
so  that  some  later  disciples  of  their  s<'hoo)  have  ventured  to 
rail  the  Provincial  Letters  the  imtiiortal  liurs(lcs  immortelles 
nieiileuses).  It  has  been  insinuated,  since  Pascal's  veracity 
is  hard  to  attack,  that  he  waa  deceivitl  hy  thoM>  from  whom 
he  borrowed  his  i^tiotattons.  But  he  has  declared  himself,  in 
a  remarkable  passage,  not  only  that,  far  from  repenting  of 
tlieso  letters,  he  would  make  them  yel  stronger  if  it  were  to 
lie  done  again,  but  that,  nithuugh  he  had  not  read  all  the 
hooks  he  lias  «{uoted,  else  he  must  have  spent  great  part  of 
his  life  in  reading  bad  books,  yet  he  had  read  iOscohar  twice 
through;  and  with  res)>ect  to  the  rest,  he  had  not  <|uoted  a 
single  passage  without  having  seen  it  in  the  book,  and  ex- 
amined il>c  context  before  and  after,*  that  Imj  might  not  con- 
found an  olijeetioa  with  an  answer,  which  would  have  been 
reprehensible  and  uwjnst*;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  save 
*  (EuTtM  do  Patcml,  toI.  i  p.  -100. 
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the  honour  of  Pascal,  if  liia  quotations  are  not  fair.    Nor  did 

he  staiul  alono  in  his  impiitatiwis  on  the  Jesuit  dLsuislrv. 

1 A  Ijook,  tnitcil   Monilf  <li-s  J«siiit(.*s,    by  Nicolas    IVrranlt, 

Jtublislit^d  at  -Mona  in  ](i67>  goes  over  tlw  same  ground  with 
,   ess  pl«asai>try  but  not  less  learning. 

3.  TliK  most  fxl*'ii«ivi'  find  U-ariiod  work  on  ntNuiHtry  which 
has  apjieared  in  the  English  langiiuge  is  (he  Duetor 
^uhitaiitium  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  published  in  HHiO.   t^wW 

trr'i  ■  ■■II  *■        1  -        ■  1-  iHUolliiin. 

rihi^  an  Its  lille  shows,  treats  of  Runjeftiv«  morality, 

tl>B  guidancu  of  tlw  cuiiscivnci'.  Rut  this  cannot  t>«  much 
Jiscusssed  without  estubliidiiiij^  some  |>rinci|)les  of  objisnive 
fVight  and  wrong,  somi;  standard  by  which  the  eoiiscience  is 
\Ho  b«;  rulfd.  "  The  whole  measure  and  rule  of  conscience," 
ac4-ording  to  Taylor,  '*  is  the  law  of  God,  or  (iod's  will 
itignilied  to  us  by  nature  or  revelation ;  and  by  ihe  several 
nuiuiiers  and  times  and  parts  of  its  communication  it  hath 
lebtaioed  several  names  ;  —  the  law  of  nature — the  consent  of 
ntions  —  right  reason  —  the  Decalogue  —  the  ftermon  of 
irivt  —  t)ie  canons  of  the  aptwtles  —  the  laws  ecclesiastical 
md  civil  of  princes  and  govfrnorx — fiuiie  or  the  public  re- 
putation of  tliiugs,  expressed  by  proverbs  and  other  instances 
and  manners  of  public  honesty.  .  .  .  These  being'  the  full 
nieiisures  of  right  tuid  wrong,  of  lawful  mid  unlawful,  will  be 
be  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  of  (he  present  booh." 

4.  The  heterogeneous  combination  of  things  so  different  in 
nature  and  authority,  as  if  they  were  all  expressions  tu^umtt 

[of  the  law  of  (jod,  does  not  angur  well  for  the  dls.  "^^'''^^ 
'tinrtness  of  Taylor's  moral  philosophy,  and  would  be  dis- 
Ivantogeously  coinparctl  with  the  l^cii>H)astica]  Polity  of 
looker.  Nor  are  we  deceived  in  tJic  anticipations  we  minht 
]raw.  With  many  of  Taylor's  excellencies,  his  vast  fertility 
ind  his  fretguent  acutencss,  the  Ductur  Oubitaniuni  exhibits 
Ilia  charaeteristic  defects ;  tlie  waste  of  (juotationH  is  even 
'greater  than  in  his  other  writings,  and  his  own  exul>eranoe  of 
[mind  degt-iteratcs  into  an  intolerable  prolixity.  His  solution 
sf  moral  difficulties  is  often  unsatisfactory;  after  an  accumu> 
tion  of  arguments  and  authorities  we  have  the  disappoint- 
ment to  perceive  (hat  the  knot  is  neither  untied  nor  cut; 
there  seems  a  want  of  close  investigation  of  principles,  a  fre- 
quent confusion  and  obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief  faults. 
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flateess]?e  display  of  erudition  and  rediindani-y  of  leiigllog«^ 
conspire  to  produce.  Pnley  iti  no  doubt  oftcD  superficial,  aoA 
sometimes  mistaken  ;  yet  iu  cIciirneAs,  in  conciseness,  in  free- 
dom from  ioipertinent  reference  to  authority,  he  is  far  ittiperior 
to  'hiytor. 

5,  Taylor  seems  too  mudi  inclined  to  side  with  those  who 
n-4ulvc  nil  right  and  wrong  into  tlie  positive  will  of  God. 
'l\te  law  of  nature  lie  d«;6tK«  to  he  "  the  utiivtTsid  law  of  the 
world,  or  of  mankind,  to  whi<;h  we  are  inclined  by  nature, 
invited  hy  conaeut,  prompted  by  reason,  but  which  is  bound 
upon  us  only  by  the  command  of  Gx>d."  Tliuug^h  in  the 
»Inrt  mi-auiug  of  thv  word,  law,  thiu  niuy  bu  truly  said,  it  was 
survly  required,  considering  tlie  targe  sense  which  that  word 
hai  uhtaini-d  as  ooincidunt  with  moral  ri^ht,  that  a  fuller  ex- 

!)lunatiun  should  be  ^iveii  than  Taylor  has  oven  iiitimatedt 
est  the  goodniu»i  of  the  Deity  should  ticeni  something  ariu- 
trnry  and  precarious.  And,  tliough  in  m^nlaining,  agaiast 
must  of  the  scholastic  nietaphyHiriaii.%  that  God  can  di8|M>nse 
with  die  preccpU  of  the  IXtuilogue,  he  iiuty  be  substantially 
right,  yet  liie  reosous  sectii  by  no  means  the  elcorest  and  moat 
Kttisfactury  that  might  be  a.'Migiied.  It  may  be  addtnl,  that 
in  his  prolix  ruliti  conmriiitig  what  he  culls  a  probable  con- 
science, he  oomei  very  near  to  tlie  much  decried  theories  of 
the  Jesuits.  There  was  indeed  a  vein  of  titibltlty  iti  Taylor's 
understanding  which  was  not  always  without  iullueuce  on  his 
candour, 

a.  A  treatise  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality, 
by  Cudworlli,  was  first  publi»}ied  in  1731.  TWs 
uraiMUc'  may  be  almost  reckoned  a  portion  of  his  Intellectual 
System,  tlie  object  being  what  be  has  declared  to  be 
ono  of  those  which  he  had  tliere  in  view.  This  was  to  prove 
that  moral  diO'erencivi  of  right  and  wrong  are  antecedent  to 
any  divine  law.  He  wrote  tlterefore  not  only  ag»in»t  the 
Culvinifttic  sclHtol,  but  in  some  measure  agninst  Taylor,  thougb 
he  abstains  from  meutioiiing  any  recent  author  except  Des- 
cartes, wholiad  gone  far  in  referring  all  moral  distinctions  to 
tlic  arbitrary  will  of  (iod.  Cudworth's  reasoning  is  by  no 
meaint  satiitfaclory.  and  leatii  too  much  on  the  dermatic  me- 
taphysics whicli  were  going  out  of  use.  'lite  nature  or  cMsenoe 
ofuothing,  he  maintains,  can   de|>end  upon  the  will  of  God 
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alooe,  which  is  the  cflidviit,  but  aot  the  fomuil,  cause  of  all 
thiiig«j  a  clistinclion  not  very  intellipbltf,  but  on  which  he 
•eeiii9  to  build  his  theory,'  For,  though  admitting  itiat 
moral  relations  have  no  objective  existence  out  of  tlie  mind, 
hv  ftoKU  that  thvy  have  a  positive  eKWnce,  and  tliert'furt^  aro 
nut  nothing  ;  whence  it  follows  that  they  must  be  indcpcndeut 
of  will,  lie  pour«  out  much  tincieut  learning,  though  not  so 
lavi»hly  M  ill  tlic  IiiU'lWtuul  Syntcni. 

7-  Tile  urgent  necessity  of  contracting  my  sails  in  (his  last 
period,  far  the  most  abundant  as  it  is  in  tlw  variety  Mtate-Lt 
and  extent  of  its  literature,  restrains  me  from  more  "«*"■ 
than  a  b*re  mention  of  sevend  works  not  untlvserviiig  of  re- 
gard.  Tlie  EsHais  de  Moral«  of  Nicole  are  leas  read  than 
eatmrned,  says  a  late  hioijrapher.t  Voltaire  however  pro- 
phesied that  tJii'y  would  not  perish.  **  The  chapter  espe- 
cially," Ik  proceeds,  "  on  the  means  of  preserving  peace 
among  men  is  a  master-piece  to  which  nothing  ecjuul  has  Ixteu 
left  to  us  by  antiquity.*  J  These  Essays  are  projwrly  con- 
tained in  six  volumes  ;  but  so  inuny  other  pieces  are  added  in 
Konie  editions  that  the  collection  under  that  title  is  very  lung. 
la.  Placctte,  minister  of  a  FreDch  church  at  C^ienhagen,  has 
been  called  die  Prutoitant  Nicole.  His  li^sais  de  Morale,  in 
Wj'i  and  other  years,  are  full  of  a  solid  morality,  rather 
strict  in  easatstry,  and  ap])arently  not  deficient  in  observation, 
and  analytical  views  of  huntan  imtiire.  TlH^y  were  much 
esteenK-d  in  iheir  own  age.  Works  of  thix  kind  tread  so  very 
closely  ou  the  departnient  of  practical  religion  tlial  it  is  some- 
times difTicult  to  !^■pllrate  tlieni  on  any  5xed  principle.  A  less 
bomileUciil  form,  a  coinpunuive  aW-iice  of  scriptural  (|uota- 
tlon,  n  more  reasoning  and  observing  mode  of  dealiog  with 
the  subject,  are  the  chief  distinctions.  But  in  the  sermons  of 
Barrow  and  some  others  we  liiid  a  great  deal  of  wliat  may  bo 
justly  called  moral  philosophy. 

8.   A  book  by  Sharrock,   De  Oftkiis  secundnm  Rationia 
Uuinanie  Dictata,  KiGO,  is  occasionally  rpiottxl,  and    oikn 
seems  to  be  of  a  philosophical  nature.}   VeJthuysen,    """"■ 
a  Uuteb  minister,  was  of  uiore  reputation,     liis  nanio  waa 
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ratlicr  olmoxious  to  the  ortlioclox,  since  lie  was  a  strenuous 
(wivocate  of  luli-nilioii,  »  Cartiwisii  in  philosophy,  and  iiirlined 
to  judge  for  himself.  His  diief  works  are  Dc  PrincJpii* 
Justi  at  Decori,  and  De  Naturnii  Pudore.*  But  we  must  now 
pnss  oti  to  thu»4;  whu  have  exi'iriMvd  a  greater  intiiii>nce  iu 
moral  [>hiloM)phy,  Camberland  nod  PuSimdurf,  after  giving  a 
short  considfralion  to  Sptnotia. 

[),  Tlie  moral  syslvni,  if  so  it  m»y  be  called,  of  Spinosa,  has 
MoniwrMm  hvfH  d«volop«d  by  him  iu  tlie  fourth  and  fiflli  parts 
arSfgniM.  ^f  jijg  Ethics,  \Vn  are  not  deceived  in  what  might 
naturally  be  experted  from  the  unht»iitatin^  adiierencc  of 
i^pinosa  to  a  rigorous  line  of  rea;«oninj;,  tliat  his  vthicsl 
'sdiemK  would  otTer  nothing  inconsistent  with  t)ie  fundamental 
pantheism  of  his  philosophy-  In  nature  itself,  he  maintains 
AS  beforci  there  m  neither  perfection  nor  imperfection,  ueilher 
good  nor  evil ;  but  these  are  modes  of  s|)cakiog',  adopted  to 
express  the  relations  of  thin^  as  they  appcnr  to  our  minds. 
^^  hu Cover  contains  nioru  [Kisitive  attributes  cu|>ab)e  of  being 
apprehended  by  us  than  another  contains,  is  more  perfect  than 
it.  AVhatever  we  know  to  be  useful  to  ourselves,  that  is 
good  ;  and  whatever  imj>e4le<i  our  attainment  of  goo4J  is  evil. 
Ity  this  utility  Spinosa  dues  not  understand  happiness,  if  by 
that  is  meant  pleasurable  sensation,  but  tliu  exteuiuon  of  our 
menial  and  botlity  capacities.  The  passions  restrain  anil  over- 
power tlit>se  cap.'idties ;  and  coming  from  without,  that  is, 
from  the  body,  render  the  mind  a  less  iiowerful  agent  than  it 
sevms  let  be.  It  is  only,  \ve  may  remember  in  a  popular 
sense,  and  subject  to  his  own  definitions,  that  Spinosa  ac- 
knowledges the  mind  to  be  an  agent  at  all ;  it  is  merely  so, 
in  so  far  as  its  causes  of  action  cannot  be  referred  by  us  to 
any  tiling  external.  No  passion  can  lie  restrained  except  by 
A  stronger  passion.  Hence  even  a  knowledge  of  wliat  is  really 
good  or  evil  for  us  can  of  itself  restrain  no  {tassion  ;  but  only 
as  it  is  associated  with  a  perception  of  joy  and  sorrow,  whicb 
is  a  uiodu  of  |>assion.  This  perception  is  necesairily  nccom- 
panieil  by  desire  or  aversion  ;  but  they  may  often  be  so  weak 
aa  to  be  controlled  by  other  sentiments  of  the  same  class, 
inspired  by  conflicting  passions.     This  is  the  cau»e  of  the 
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weakness  nut)  tiicoustaacy  of  tnanrj  and  be  nioiie  is  wtB«  nnd 
virtuouti  who  steadily  porsuefl  what  is  useful  to  himself;  that 
is,  what  reason  poiiil»i  out  iis  the  hvst  tticans  of  |)reH«rvitig 
his  Wfll-bfiiig',  and  extending  his  capacities.  Nirthiitg  is  al>- 
sulutely  gnoci,  uothinv  therefore  li  principally  sought  by  a 
virtuous  titan,  but  knowledge,  not  of  things  extenial,  which 
gives  IIS  only  ioadeijuaiti  i<ic^-»,  but  of  (lod.  Uther  thing:^ 
are  good  or  evil  to  us,  so  far  as  they  suit  our  nature  or  con- 
tradict it  i  and  so  far  us  men  act  by  rtiasoii,  tliey  must  agre« 
in  seeking  what  is  conformable  to  their  nature.  And  tlloM 
who  agree  with  us  in  living  by  reason,  are  themselves  of 
all  things  most  suitable  to  our  nature ;  so  that  the  society- 
of  such  men  is  most  to  be  ilesired  ;  and  to  enlarge  that  society 
by  rendering  titen  virtuous,  and  by  promoting  ttteir  advantage 
when  they  are  so,  is  most  useful  to  ourselves.  For  tt>«  good 
of  such  as  pursue  virtue  may  be  enjoyed  bv  all,  and  does  not 
obstruct  our  own.  \Vhatever  conduces  to  tlic  coiuniou  society 
of  mankind  and  promotes  concord  among  them  is  ust^ful  to 
all ;  and  whatever  has  an  c^posite  tendency  is  pernicious. 
Tlie  passions  are  sometimes  incapable  of  excess,  but  of  this 
the  only  instances  are  joy  and  checrfulnras ;  more  fre4]uently 
they  become  peniicious  by  being  indulged,  and  in  some  cases, 
such  as  hatred,  cnn  never  be  useful.  We  sliould  therefore, 
for  our  own  sakes,  meet  the  hatred  and  malevolence  of  others 
with  love  and  liberality.  Spiiiosa  dwells  much  on  tlw  pre- 
ference due  to  a  social  alwve  a  solitary  life,  to  eheerfuhicss 
above  austerity,  and  alludes  fretjuently  tu  the  current  theolo- 
gical  ethics  with  censure. 

10.  'Ilie  fourth  part  of  the  ethics  is  entitled  On  Human 
Slavery,  iiienuing  the  subjugation  of  the  reason  to  the  pas- 
sions ;  the  fifth.  On  Uumau  Liberty,  is  designed  to  sliow,  as 
had  been  partly  done  in  the  former,  how  the  mind  or  in- 
tellectual man  is  to  preserve  its  supremacy.  This  is  to  bu 
eflcelcl,  not  by  the  extinction,  which  is  impossible,  but  the 
motleration  of  tlie  passions  ;  aud  the  secret  of  doing  this,  ac- 
cording to  Spinosa,  is  to  contemplate  such  things  as  are  natu- 
rally associated  with  affections  of  no  gri^at  violence.  We  find 
that  when  we  hwk  at  things  simply  in  tlk'niselve-S,  and  not  in 
their  necessary  relations,  they  siTect  us  more  powerfully  ; 
whence  it  may  be  inferretl  that  we  shall  weaken  tlie  passion 
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by"  vitwiiig  iheni  as  jtarts  of  a  nwesaary  series.  W«  pro. 
mote  ibe  same  end  by  consiileriiig  the  object  of  the  naseion 
in  many  diffexuDt  reliidoris,  and  in  gi:oer^,  by  cDliirgiiig  tha 
sphere  of  our  kuowl^dge  concerning  it.  Hence  llie  moro 
ndeqnnte  ideas  wv  nttuiii  of  thing?;  ttmt  ttl]«ct  us,  the  less 
we  shall  be  overcome  by  the  {utssion  they  excite.  But  most 
of  all  it  nhotild  be  our  «ndeavour  to  refer  all  things  to  the 
idra  of  God.  The  more  we  understand  ourselves  and  our 
passiona,  the  more  we  shall  love  God ;  for  the  more  we 
Dnderslaiid  any  thiog,  the  more  pleasure  we  have  in  cun- 
teiiiplating  it ;  and  we  shall  n.<tsociate  the  idea  of  God 
with  tlti»  pleasurable  contemplation,  which  is  the  essence 
of  love.  The  luve  of  God  should  he  the  chief  eiiipluviiieiit 
of  tile  mind.  But  God  has  no  lULssiona  ;  therefore  he  who 
deures  that  God  ithatild  love  him,  desires  in  fact  that  be 
shotdd  c«as«  to  Iw  God.  And  the  more  we  believe  otlicra 
to  be  united  in  tiie  same  love  of  God,  the  more  we  shall 
love  him  oursdvea. 

11.  Tile  great  aim  of  the  mind,  and  the  greatest  d*^ree  of 
virtue,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  in  their  essence.  This 
knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature  ;  it  is  acconipa> 
nied  with  the  gre;t(cst  jov  nnd  contentment ;  it  leads  to  a  love 
of  God,  intellectual,  not  imaginative,  eternal,  because  not 
springing  from  passions  tlmt  peri^th  with  the  IxKly,  tteing  itwif 
a  portiou  of  tliat  infinite  love  with  which  God  iiitelleetoally 
loves  himitelf.  In  this  love  towards  God  our  diief  felicity 
consisrs,  which  is  not  tlie  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself; 
nor  is  any  one  happy  becau.se  he  has  overcome  the  passions, 
but  it  is  by  being  happy,  that  is,  by  enjoying  the  fulness  of 
divine  love,  tlint  he  hns  b«-cotne  cnpable  of  overcoming  them. 

i'i.  These  extraordinary  efliutiotis  confirm  what  has  l>ecit 
Inuled  in  another  place,  tlint  Spiitosa,  in  the  midst  of  his 
atheism,  seemed  often  to  hover  over  the  regions  of  mystical 
theology.  This  last  IkkiIc  of  the  Ethics  speaks,  a«  is  evident, 
the  very  language  of  Quietism.  In  Spinosn  himself  it  is  not 
enny  to  undei'stjmd  the  meaning ;  his  sincerity  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  bi.1  ctilled  in  ()ue«tion  ;  and  thix  entbnttiHsm  may  be 
set  down  to  tlie  rapture  of  tlw  imagination  expatiating  in  the 
enclianting  wildefui>HS  of  its  eniilion.  Itiit  the  |)Oi>isibility  of 
coiitbiuiiig  such  »  tone  of  contemplative  devotion  with  the 
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syMeiitatic  denial  of  a  Supreme  B«.>tngf,  in  any  personal  MDae, 
ODBy  put  us  on  our  guard  ngaimt  the  tendency  of  mysticism, 
which  may  aj?aiii,  as  it  ha»  frequently,  degenerate  into  a 
fiimiiar  chaoM. 

13.  'Yhe  sfience  of  ethics,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  seven^ 
teentli  centurVi  seemed  to  he  cultivated  by  thrw;  very  c..ini«. 
divergent  nehools  ;  by  thut  of  the  ttieologiuns  wlio  iv''Lt«b<u 
went  iw  farther  than  revelation,  or  at  least  than  the  ""'"■ 
positive  law  of  God,  for  nwral  distinctions;  by  thai  of  the 
Platonic  philoKophers,  who  sought  tlwm  in  eternal  and  inlnn> 
ate  relations ;  and  that  of  Hohhes  and  Spinosa,  who  reduced 
(hem  all  to  selfish  prudence,    A  fourth  theory,  which,  in  sonic 
of  ita  moditiciitions,  has  greatly  prevaiM  in  the  last  two  cen- 
tnries,  may  )>e  referred  to  Kichard  (Tuiiiberland,  aflertvards   , 
Bisliop  of   Peterborough.      His  famous  work.  Do  Legibus 
Naturse  Disquisitio  Philosophica,  was  published  in  iCfJ'i.    It 
is  contained  in  nine  chapters,  besides  th«  preface  or  prole- 
gomena. 

14.  Cumberland  begins  by  mentioning  Grolius,  Selden, 
and  oue  or  two  more  who  have  inve^ligak-d  (he 
laws  of  nature  el  posd-riori,  that  is,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  authors  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But 
iM  Kome  objections  iiuty  be  started  against  this  mode  of  proof, 
which,  tliough  he  dues  not  hold  them  to  be  valid,  are  likely 
to  have  sonte  effect,  he  prefers  another  line  of  demonstration, 
deducing  tht^  laws  of  nature,  as  effects,  from  their  real  camtes 
in  lh«  constitution  of  nature  itself.  Tlic  Plutonic  theory  of 
iiinale  moral  ideas,  snflicient  to  e»tal>lish  natural  law,  he  does 
iM)t  admit.  "  For  mvsclf  at  least  I  may  say  that  1  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  law  i^ 
so  compendious  a  road."  lie  deems  it  therefore  necessary  to 
begin  with  wltat  we  learn  by  daily  use  and  ex|iericncv,  assum- 
ing nothing  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  shown  by  matlie- 
roaticians,  and  the  derivation  of  all  their  operations  from  the 
will  of  a  First  Cause. 

\5.  By  diligent  oboervation  of  all  propositions  which  can 
be  justly  reckoned  gencnd  moral  laws  of  imHiri-,  he  finds  that 
they  may  be  reduced  to  one,  the  pursuit  of  the  common  good 
of  all  rational  agents,  which  tends  to  our  own  good  as  part 
of  the  whole ;  as  its  opposite  tends  not  only  to  th«  misery  of 
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th«  wholp  system,  but  to  our  own.*  This  tendency,  be  takes 
care  to  tell  ut;,  tliougli  he  uses  the  present  tense  (cuudueit)^ 
liaH  reA|)e<!t  to  the  most  remote  eontM^qut-nces,  and  is  so  undm*- 
atood  hy  him.  The  mL-iins  which  serve  to  this  cud,  the  g;eneral 
good,  may  be  treated  as  tlieoremit  in  a  geoOKtrical  iiiethud.t 
r Cumbei laod,  as  we  have  eecn  in  Spinoza,  was  captivated  by 
the  np|Mirent  security  of  this  road  to  truth. 

1 6.  'I'his  scheme,  he  observes,  miiy  at  first  sight  want 
the  two  requisites  of  a  kw,  a  lejfitilatur  and  a  sanction.  But 
whatever  is  naturally  assente<l  to  by  our  minds  must  spring' 
from  the  author  of  nature.  God  is  proved  to  be  the  author 
of  every  projiosition  which  is  proved  to  be  true  by  tlw  coo- 
itulion  of  nature,  which  has  him  for  its  author.^  Nor  is 
sanction  wanting  in  the  rewards,  that  i^  the  happiu««s 
which  attends  tl>e  observance  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  in 
thn  opposite  efTeris  of  h*  neglect ;  an<l  in  a  lax  sense,  thoui^ 
not  titiit  of  tbf  jurists,  reward  as  well  as  puniithmeut  may  be 
included  in  the  woni  sanction.}  But  benevolence,  that  is, 
love  and  desire  of  good  towards  all  rational  beings,  includes 

Eii'ty  towards  God,  the  greaieiit  of  them  all,  us  well  as 
umanity.  II  Cumberland  altogether  abstains  from  argu- 
ments founded  on  revelation,  and  is  perhaps  the  Urst  writer 
on  natural  law  who  has  done  so,  for  they  may  even  be 
found  in  llohbes.  And  I  think  tlial  he  may  be  reckoned  the 
founder  of  what  is  awkwardly  and  iovidiouttly  called  the 
utitilnriun  sctiool ;  for  though  similar  expressions  about  the 
}mmon  good  may  sonietimvs  be  found  in  the  ancient*,  it 
didoes  nut  seem  tu  have  been  tlie  basis  of  any  elbreal  svslcm. 

17-  This  common  good,  not  any  minute  particle  of  it,  as 
the  benefit  of  a  siugie  mau,  is  the  great  end  of  the  legislator 
antl  of  him  who  olK-ys  bis  will.  And  such  human  actions  us 
by  tbeir  natural  teatlency  promote  the  common  good  may  be 
called  naturally  good,  more  than  those  which  tend  ouly  to  the 
good  of  any  one  man,  by  how  much  the  whole  is  greater 
Uian  this  small  part.  And  whatever  is  directed  in  ilie  sliortest 
way  to  tiiis  end  may  bo  called  right,  as  u  right  line  is  the 
shortest  of  all.  And  as  tlic  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
when  all  things  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  happiness,  is 
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twRutiful,  being  aptly  disposed  to  its  end,  which  is  the  dufini- 
tion  of  beauty,  so  particular  actions  contributing  to  this 
^iit^nd  harmony  may  be  cnlled  bvautiTuI  iind  btijoiiiin^.* 

18.  Cunibeilfliid  Rcutfly  ri-niarks,  in  ansn-er  to  thtf  obj^ctioD 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  from  ibe  evils  whidi  Hill  on  good 
men,  and  tht?  success  of  the  tricked,  that  uo  good  or  evil  is 
to  bu-  coiisifb-rwl,  in  this  point  of  vit-w,  wliich  aris«tt  from 
mere  necessity,  or  external  causes,  and  not  from  our  virtue  or 
rice  itself.  He  then  shows  that  a  regard  for  piety  and  peace, 
for  mutual  iutercourM-,  and  civil  and  dotiiestic  polity,  ieiid.s  to 
the  huppiuess  of  every  one  ;  and  in  reckoning  the  good  con- 
sequenn^  of  virtuous  Whaviour  we  are  not  only  to  estimate 
ihu  pleasure  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  the  love  of 
(iod  and  of  good  men  produn's,  but  the  contingent  benefits 
we  obtain  by  civil  society  which  we  promote  by  »ucli  con- 
(luct.t  And  we  see  that  in  al!  nations  there  is  some  regard 
to  good  faith  and  the  distribution  of  property,  some  respect 
to  the  obligation  of  oatlis,  some  attachments  to  relations  and 
friends.  Atl  men  therefore  arkpowlitdge,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  pcrfurrn,  those  things  which  really  tend  to  tin;  conmion 
good.  And  though  crime  and  violence  sometimes  prevail, 
yet  these  are  like  diseases  in  the  body  which  it  shaken  otf ; 
or  if,  like  them,  they  prove  sometimes  mortal  to  a  single 
community,  yet  human  society  is  immortal ;  and  llw  conser- 
vative principles  of  common  good  have  in  the  end  far  more 
cfticacy  than  those  whiirli  dissolve  and  destroy  states. 

J!).  We  may  reckon  the  liappini-«s  cunse<iiieut  on  virtue 
as  A  true  sanction  of  natural  law  nnnex(>d  to  it  by  its  author, 
and  thus  fulfilling  tl>e  necessary  conditions  of  its  defiiiilion. 
And  though  some  have  laid  less  stress  on  tliese  sanctions, 
and  deemed  virtue  its  own  reward,  and  gratitude  to  God  and 
n»n  its  best  motive,  yet  the  consent  of  nations  and  common 
experience  show  ns  that  the  observance  of  the  first  end, 
which  is  the  common  good,  will  not  he  oiaintained  without 
remuneration  or  gwnnl  cotiNeiguences. 

20.  By  this  single  imnciple  of  common  good,  we  simplify 
the  method  of  natural  law,  and  arrange  its  seeondory  pre- 
cepts in  sueli  subordination  as  best  conduces  to  the  general 
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Old.  Heno!  moral  rutrs  give  way  in  particular  cases,  when 
^ey  r»me  in  collisinn  with  others  of  more  extenRivn  im- 
porlBiiix'.  Fur  all  idvas  of  right  or  virtue  imply  a  reUtion 
to  th«  aysten]  and  nature  of  all  rational  bongs.  And  the 
principles  thus  deduced  m  to  moral  conduct  arc  generally 
a])|)licabl«  to  )>olitical  societies,  which  in  ttieir  two  leading 
intttitutioitH,  the  division  of  properly  and  the  <x>erciv«  power 
of  the  magistrate,  follow  the  step  of  natural  law,  and  adopt 
thc^e  rides  of  polity,  because  they  perceive  them  to  promote 
the  common  weal. 

^l.  I'rom  all  intermixture  of  scriptural  authority  Cumher- 
tand  proposes  to  al>Htain,  building  oidy  on  reason  and  ex- 
perience, since  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  proceed  from  Ciod 
iMiCaBse  they  illuHtrate  and  promote  the  law  of  nature.  He 
/seems  to  have  been  tlie  first  Christian  wntrr  who  sought  to 
establish  systemaiirally  the  principles  of  moral  right  iode- 
pendenily  of  revelation.  They  are  Indeed  takoii  for  granted 
by  nway,  especially  those  who  adopted  the  Platuuic  language ; 
or  the  sehontmen  may  have  demonstrated  thent  by  ar|^uments 
derived  from  reftsoii,  but  seldom,  if  over,  without  some  col. 
lateral  reference  to  theologicAl  authority.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Cumberlaiid  may  lie  deemed  to  tiiahe  an  epoeli  in 
tbe  history  of  ethical  philosophy,  though  1 'ull'eiidorf,  whose 
work  was  published  the  same  year,  may  have  nearly  equal 
claims  to  it.  If  we  cum|>are  the  Treatise  on  the  havrs  of 
Natine  with  the  iJuctor  Dnbitantiuiii  of  Taylor,  written  a 
very  few  yearit  before,  we  slinli  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world 
of  moral  reasoning.  'I'he  sehoolmen  and  fathers,  tlte  canonists 
and  casulstH,  have  vanixhed  like  ghosts  at  the  first  daylight ; 
the  continual  appeal  is  to  ex{>erience,  and  never  to  authority  ; 
or  if  authority  can  be  said  to  appear  at  all  in  the  pages  of 
Cumberland,  it  is  that  of  tlie  grmt  apostles  of  ex|>eriRiental 
philosophy,  Descartes  or  Ilnygens,  or  Harvey  or  Willis.  His 
mind,  liWral  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  acute,  had  been 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  discoveries  of  his  own  age,  both 
in  mathf^matic-al  science  and  in  wliat  is  now  more  strictly 
called  physiul(^y.  Prom  this  armoury  he  chone  his  Aveapons, 
and  employed  them,  in  some  instances,  with  great  sagacity 
and  depth  of  thought.  From  the  brilliant  success,  also,  of 
the  mwlern  uualysis,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  prejudice  in 
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favour  of  a  luatliematical    method,  which   arises  froni   Hus 

lacknowledged  (Kuperiority  of  tJiat  science  i»  the  ileteriiiiDBliDii 

[of  its  pro|>er  truUiH,  lie  was  led  to  ex|R'ct  mora  from  the  mm; 

pof  similar  proces-^es  in  moral  R'a^oiiiiig  thaii  we  hnvi'  found 

justified  by  exfHTience.     And  this  aiudogy  had  probably  Mxtie 

effect  oil  ODR  of  thi!  chief  errors  of  his  ethical  HVAtem,  the 

reduction,  »t  leiut  iti  theory,  of  the  morality  of  actions  to 

definite  calculation. 

•i^.  Tlie  prolegomena  or  preface  to  Cumberland's  treatise 
contaiiiK  that  statement  of  his  system  with  which  we 
have  been  hitherto  concerned,  and  which  die  whole  "••"W 
voluiHe  does  but  expand.      HtA  manner  of  reason- 
ing  h  diffuse,  aboutidiug  in  repetitions,  and  often  excursive  ; 
we  eamiol  avoid  perei-iving  tltat  he  labours  long  o<i  proposi- 
tions wliich   no  adversary  would   dispute,  or  ou   which  the 
dispate  could  be  litlJe  else  than  one  of  verbal  definitioo.    litis 
however  is  almost  the  universal   failing  of  preceding  philo- 
sophers, and  was  only  put  nn  end  to,  if  it  can  be  said  yet  to 
have  ceased,  by  the  sharper  logic  of  controversy,  which  a 
more  geiieml  regard  to  mctnptiy^ic^d  inquiries,  aud  a  juster 
seiise  of  the  value  of  wordn,  brought  into  uss. 

23.  The  question  between  Cumberland  and  his  adver. 
sarics,  that  is,  the  »-liool  of  Ilobbes,  is  staled  to  be,  whether 
certain  propositions  of  immutable  truth,  dire<:ting  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  men  in  choosing  good  and  avoiding  evil,  and 
imposing  an  obligation  upon  tliem,  independently  of  civil  laws, 
are  iKTCMiirily  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  iiiiture  of  things 
and  by  that  of  mankind.  And  the  ajfirmative  of  this  ques- 
tion he  imderwki^  to  prove  from  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  o(  Imth  ;  from  which  many  particular  rules  might  be 
deduced,  but  above  all  that  which  comprehends  all  the  re«t, 
and  is  the  basis  of  his  tlieory ;  namely,  that  the  greatest 
|)ossil)le  benevolence  (not  a  mere  languid  desire  but  an  ener- 
getic principle)  of  every  rational  ogciit  towards  all  llie  rest 
constitutes  the  happiest  condition  of  each  and  of  all,  so  far  as 
depends  on  their  own  jiower,  and  is  necessarily  required  for 
their  greatest  happiness ;  whence  the  common  good  is  the 
supreme  law.  That  God  is  the  author  of  this  law  appears 
evident  from  his  being  the  author  of  all  nature  and  of  nil  th« 
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pliy^'ca)  Inn-g  oci-ordiDg  to  wliicl)  impressions  sre  made  on 
gur  niiuds. 

^1.  It  U  vasy  to  observe  by  daily  expericmv  that  we  have 
tlHf  power  of  doing  goo<\  to  otliLTs,  nnd  that  no  meD  are  so 
happy  or  so  seciire  as  iliey  wbo  most  exert  this.  And  this 
infiy  be  proved  synthetically  ami  in  that  more  rigorous  me- 
thod whidi  he  affects,  though  it  now  and  then  leadti  the  reader 
Away  rruiii  the  siiiipk-st  »rguriiei>t,  hy  ouii^idiTJ ng  our  own 
faculliea  of  speech  and  language,  th«  capacities  of  the  hand 
and  countenance,  tlio  skill  we  posst-ss  in  si-iciiccs  and  in  useful 
arts ;  all  of  wliicti  conduce  to  the  social  life  of  mankind  and 
to  their  mutual  co-operation  aiid  benefit.  Whatever  preserves 
and  [H'rfect!^  the  nature  of  any  thing,  that  is  tu  hi-  called  good, 
and  the  op|>osite  evil ;  so  that  Hobhes  has  crudely  asserted 
good  to  rt^spect  only  the  agent  desiring  it,  and  consequently 
to  be  variable.  In  this  it  will  he  seen  t)mt  the  dispute  Is 
chiefly  verbid. 

25.  Two  corollarioi  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
ethics  spring  from  a  consideration  of  our  physical  powers. 
Tile  first  is,  that  iiuutniuch  as  they  are  hniited  by  their  nature, 
we  should  never  seek  to  transgress  their  hounds,  but  distin- 
guish, ns  the  Stoics  did,  tilings  witliin  our  reach,  ra  19'  f^*, 
from  those  beyond  it,  t*  ovx  tp'  iiftir,  tlius  relieving  our  minds 
from  anxious  pa'-sinns,  and  turning  them  to  the  prudent  use 
of  the  means  assigned  to  us.  Hie  other  is  one  which  applies 
more  closely  to  his  general  principle  of  morals ;  that  as  all 
we  can  do  in  nrspect  of  otlier$,  and  all  the  enjoyment  we  or 
tJtey  can  have  of  particular  things,  is  limited  t<K certain  persona, 
as  well  as  by  space  and  lime,  we  perceive  the  necessity  of 
distribution,  both  as  to  things,  from  which  spring  the  rights 
of  projKTty,  and  as  to  persons,  by  which  our  be.nevolence> 
though  a  general  rule  in  itself,  is  pmvtically  directed  towards 
iuili^iduals.  ■'"or  tlie  conservation  of  an  aggregate  whole  is 
the  same  as  that  of  its  divided  parts,  that  is,  of  single  persons, 
which  re<|uires  a  distributive  exercise  of  tlw  powers  of  each. 
Hvnre  pmiK-rty  and  dominion,  or  meuin  and  tuum,  in  the  most 
geiicnil  sense,  are  conse(|uvnces  from  the  general  law  of  na- 
CUFe.  Witliout  a  support  from  that  law,  according  to  (^umber> 
land,  without  a  positive  tendency  to  (lie  good  of  all  rational 
agents,  wt:  should  have  no  right  even  to  things  necessary  for 


oar  prewrvRtion  ;  nor  have  ve  that  right,  if  a  ^renter  evil 
would  be  incurred  by  our  prfserviitioii  tliun  by  our  deelructioii. 
It  may  Ik;  added,  as  a  more  universal  refleetion,  that  as  all  which 
Iwe  see  in  nature  is  so  frumed  as  to  persevere  in  iu  appointed 
state,  and  a«  (lie  human  body  is  endowed  nith  the  power  of 
throwing  oQ'  wlmtever  is  noxious  and  threatens  the  integrity 
of  its  condition,  we  may  judge  from  tins  lliat  the  conser* 
vuiion  of  mankind  in  its  best  state  must  be  the  design  of 
nature,  and  llmt  tlieir  own  voluntary  actions  conducing  to 
that  end  must  be  such  as  die  author  of  nature  commands  and 
approves. 

I      Qti.  Cumberland  next  endeavours,  by  an  enlarged  analysis 
Lof  the  mental  and   bmlily  structure  of  mankind,    to  evince 
[tlteir  aptitude  for  the  social  virtues,  that  is,  for  the  genera] 
benevolence  which  is  the  primary  law  of  nature.      TA'e  have 
tl)e  |>ower  of  knowing  these  by  our  ralionul  faculty,  which 
is  the  judge  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  that  is,  of  witat  is  conform- 
able to  the  great  law ;  and  by  t!te  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  language,  we  generalise  and 
reduce  to  pro))ositions  the  determinations  of  reason.       We 
have  also  the  power  of  comparison,  and  of  perceiving  ana- 
logies,   by  means  of   which  we  eatiniate  degrees  of  good. 
LAiid  if  we  are  careful  to   guard   against  dei-iding  without 
^dear  and  adequate  apprehensiuns  of  tilings,  our  reason  will 
not  mislead  us.     The  observance  of  something  like  this  ge- 
nend   law   of  nature  by  inferior  aniutals,   which   rarely,  as 
Cumlwrlaiid  sup|HJses,  attack  those  of  tlie  same  species,  and 
in  certain  instances  live  It^ether,  as  if  by  a  compact  for  mu- 
tual aid;  the  peniliiir  contrivances  in  the  human  body  which 
seem  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  society;  the  possession 
of  speech,  the  pAthognotnio  countenance,  t)>e  eflictency  of  llie 
hand,  a  longevity  beyonrl  the  lower  animals,  the  duration  of 
the  s4-xiial  ap[>ctit«  throughout  the  yi-nr,  with  several  otlier 
arguments  derived  from  nuatomy,  are  urged  throughout  tbts 
L chapter  against  the  unsocial  theory  of  Ilobbe^ 
I      -i^.  Natural  good  is  defined  by  Cumberlaud  with  more 
platitude  titan  has  been  used  by  Paley  and  by  those  of  a  later 
ecbuol,  who  confine  it  to  happiness  or  pleasurable  pern-ption. 
Whatever  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  an  intelligent  being, 
or  to  the  perfection  of  his  powci-s,  he  accounts  to  be  good. 
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without  regard  to  enjoyment.  And  for  tliiti  he  i(pp«als  to 
expuriviice,  ttiuix  wv  ueiiin;  cxJsteuOL-,  as  well  as  ibe  exU-iisioii 
of  our  powers  of  action,  for  their  own  Mikes.  It  is  of  great 
iiii[)orlaiice  to  acquire  a  clear  iiulioii  of  what  h  truly  good, 
that  is,  of  what  serves  most  to  the  happiness  and  pcrfi!ctiua 
of  every  one  ;  ^ince  all  the  secondary  laws  of  naturp,  that  is, 
the  rules  of  partii-ular  virtues,  derive  their  autlmrity  from  ()ii» 
elTcct.  These  rules  may  be  rompared  one  with  another  as  to 
the  probuliility,  as  well  m  the  value  of  their  eficcts  upon  tlie 
general  good  ;  and  he  anticipates  greater  advantage  from  tlw 
employment  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  even  analytical 
forms  in  moral  philosophy  tluiii  tlie  different  nature  of  tbe 
subjects  would  jnslify,  even  if  the  fundamental  principle 
of  converting  tlie  iJieor)-  of  ethics  into  ealculatiuii  could  b« 
allowed." 

^.  A  law  of  uature,  meaning  one  subordinate  to  the  great 
principle  of  benevolence,  is  defined  by  Ciimiierlnnd  to  he  a 
proposition  manifested  by  the  uature  of  things  to  the  mind 
according  to  the  will  of  the  First  Cause,  and  pointing  out  aa 
action  tending  to  the  good  of  rational  beings,  from  the  per- 
formance of  which  nu  adequate  reword,  or  from  the  im^IchI 
of  which  a  punishment,  will  ensue  by  the  nature  of  such 
rational  bi-ings.  Every  piirt  of  this  definition  he  proves  with 
exceeding  prolixity  in  tlie  longest  chapter,  namely,  the  fifth, 
of  his  treatise;  but  we  have  already  seen  the  foundations  of 
his  Uieory  upon  which  it  rests.  It  will  be  evident  to  tlie 
reader  of  this  chapter  tliat  both  itutlttr  and  Paley  have  been 
laigely  indehled  to  Cumberland,  f  Natund  obligntion  lie 
detine«  tlius: — No  other  ivecessity  determines  the  will  to  act 
than  that  of  avoiding  evil  and  of  seeking  good,  so  far  as 
appears  to  be  in  our  power.!  Moral  obligation  Is  more 
Jimite<I,  and  is  ditferenlly  defined.^     But  tlie  main  point,  as 
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be  justly  olnerves,  of  the  controrersy  is  the  connexion  between 
J  the  Wiiiicncy  of  each  tnim'i  actioni<,  Hiking  them  collectively 
tlirough  his  life,  to  the  ETood  of  the  whole,  and  that  to  bia 
own  greatest  bnppiness  aiid  perfection.     Hiis  he  undertakes 
j  to  sltow,  prenti^ng  that  it  is  twofold  ;  co»«stiug  imtnedintely 
'  in  the  pleasure  Attached  to  virtue,  and  ultimately  in  the  rewards 
whieli  it  obtains  froni  God  and  from  inuti.     God,  us  u  rational 
being,  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  without  an  end,  or  to  have 
a  greater  end  than  the  general  gooil ;   that  is  the  luippinMS 
land  perfection  of  his  creatures.*     And  bis  will  may  not  only 
be  shown  rl  f/n'ori,  by  the  consideration  of  his  esftenre  and 
attributes,  but  by  the  cfTects  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  order  of 
nature  which  be  has  established.     'Die  rewards  and  punish- 
nienlit  which  follow  At  the  hands  of  men  are  equally  obvious ; 
'  and  whether  we  regard  men  as  God's  instruments,  or  as 
voluntary  agents,  demonstrate  that  virtue  is  the  highest  pru- 
dence.     These  arguments  are  urged  riitlier  teiliously,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encounter  none  of  the  diflieulties  which 
it  i*  desirable  to  overcome. 

'iO.  Two  objecltons  niight  be  alleged  against  this  kind  of 
'  proof  i  that  the  reH'ards  and   punishments  of  moral  anions 
are  too  uncertain  to  be  accounted  clear  proofs  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  consequently  of  their  natural  tJ)ligation,  and  that 
by  laying  so  miteh  stress  upon  them  we  make  private  happi- 
I  ness  tlie  uieaKurc  of  good.     Tliese  he  endeavours  to  re|>el. 
>  The  contingency  of  a  future  consequence  has  a  determinate 
[value,  wfiiclt,  if  it  more  than  compensutt^'s,  fur  good  or  evil, 
[the  evil  or  good  of  a  present  action,  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
proof  given  by  the  nutlior  of  nature  tliat  reward  or  punish- 
ment are  annexed  to  the  action,  as  much  ns  if  they  wen-  its 
necessary  consequences. t     Tliis  argument,   perhaps  sophis- 
ticai,  is  an  instance  of  the  calculating  method  allected  by 
[Cumberland,   and   which   we  may  presume,  from  the  then 
recent  application  of  analysis  to  probiibility.  he  was  tlie  first 
I'to  adopt  on  such  an  occasiou.      Paley  is  sometimes  fond  of  n 
]  similar  process.     But  after  these  mathematical  reasoniogs, 
"he  dwells,  as  before,  on  the  beneficial  eflects  of  virtue,  and 
eoucludes  that  ntauy  of  tbcni  are  so  uniform  as  to  leave  no 
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tloubt  as  to  thff  inti'iitioii  of  tfit-  Crcntor.  Against  ttie  charge 
of  postjioning  the  puhi'ic  gooil  to  that  of  the  ugcnl,  h«  pro- 
ti>sts  that  it  is  wholly  oontrnry  to  his  principle,  which  permits 
110  one  to  preserve  his  hfe,  or  what  is  necessary  for  it,  at  th« 
expense  of  a  greater  good  to  the  wWle. '  Hut  his  explica- 
tion of  tJie  question  ends  in  repeating  tlint  no  single  man's 
greatest  felicity  can  by  the  nature  of  thin^  be  inconsistent 
with  that  of  all ;  and  that  tvery  such  hypothesis  is  lo  be 
rejected  as  an  impossible  condition  of  the  problem.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  Cumberland  uses  always  the  same  language 
on  the  question  whether  private  happiness  is  the  finiii  motive 
of  actioiii  which  iti  tliis  part  of  the  chapter  he  wholly  denies. 

30.  From  the  establishment  of  this  primary  law  of  uni- 
versal l)enevolence  Cumberland  next  deduces  the  chief  secon- 
dary principles,  which  are  commonly  called  the  moral  virtues. 
And  among  these  he  gives  the  first  place  to  justice,  winch  he 
seems  to  consider,  by  loo  tax  mi  nsie  of  terms,  or  too  imper- 
f<'Ct  an  analogy,  as  comprehending  the  social  dntics  of  libe- 
rality, courtesy,  and  douietitic  aftection.  The  right  of  pro- 
perty, which  is  tlic  foundation  of  justice,  he  resls  entin-Iy  ott 
its  necessity  for  the  common  good  j  whatever  is  required  for 
tiiat  prime  end  of  moral  action  bi-ing  itseJf  obligatory  on 
nioraJ  agentts  they  are  bound  to  establisli  and  to  maintain 
separate  rights.  And  all  right  no  wholly  depends  on  thist 
instrumcnialily  to  good,  tliut  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  God 
over  his  creatures  is  not  founded  on  that  relation  which 
he  hears  to  them  as  their  Maker,  much  less  on  his  mere 
power,  hut  on  his  wisdom  and  giKidness,  through  which  his 
omnipotence  works  only  for  their  tiappini-.ss.  But  this  hap- 
piness can  only  be  attained  hy  means  of  an  absolute  right 
over  them  in  their  Maker,  which  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
a  natural  law. 

31.  The  good  of  all  rational  beings  is  a  complcje  whole, 
being  nothing  but  llie  aggregate  of  good  enjoyed  by  each. 
We  can  only  act  in  our  proper  spheres,  labouring  to  do  good. 

■  Sua  cujiitque  friiciua  ol  pan  t*ldr  ntionsm  quim  hilioi  uDui  bamo  ad  ag. 

cxi^ua  HbU  Mm,  ijuain  <ir  ttta  nlio-  jng^uuni  n  omnlbui   rationallbiai,  ^lue 

naln  protMitiilu?.  vl  ml  (oluin  nwia.  ici.  minor  «il  qiwni  halvl   iinim  kmiuI*  mI 
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But  this  labour  will  be  fruitlcM,  or  rather  mischievous,  if  we 
3o  not  kiKp  in  mind  th«  higher  gradiitioiis  which  tenniiiate 
universal    benevoWncv.      No    ninn    must    seek    his    own 
ladvantagc  otlicrtvisi;  tliati  that  of  his  funiity  permits  ;  or  pro- 
vide fur  his  family  to  the  detriment  of  his  country  ;   or  pro- 
^mote  the  good  of  his  country  at  the  expense  of  mankind  ;  or 
serve  mankind,  if  it  were  possible,  without  regard   to   the 
majesty  of   Ciod.  *      It  is   indeed   sutficietit  tliat   tlie    mind 
should  acknowledge  and  recollect  this  principle  of  conduct, 
without   having   it  preseul  on    every  single   oec-asion.      But 
where  moral  diBiculties  arise,  Cumberland  contends  that  iIk 
general  good  is  the  only  measure  by  which  we  are  to  deler- 
miue  the  lawfulness  of  uctiouK,  or  tlie  preference  due  to  one 
I  above  another. 

3^.  In  coiicluaiou  he  passes  to  political  authority,  deriving 
it  from  the  same  principle,  and  commentii  with  Heventy  ittid 
success,  though  in  the  verbose  style  usual  to  him,  on  the 
system  of  Hubbus.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  tliat 
hie  not  ouly  peremptorily  declares  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  in  all  cases,  but  seems  to  give  him  a 
more  arbitrary  latitude  in  the  clioiee  of  mensures,  so  long  as 
be  does  not  violate  lite  chief  negative  precepts  of  tlic  Deca- 
logue, than  is  consistent  with  his  own  fundamental  rule  of 
always  seeking  the  greatest  good.  He  endeavours  to  throw 
upon  Hobbes,  as  was  not  uncommon  with  the  latter's  tljco- 
logiral  opponents,  the  imputation  of  encouraging  rebellioti 
while  he  seemed  to  support  absolute  power ;  and  observes 
with  full  as  much  truth  that,  if  kings  are  bouud  by  no  natural 
law,  tl>e  reason  for  their  institution,  nanielV)  the  security  of 
mnukiud,  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  Leviathan,  falls  to 
the  ground. 

iiii.  1  have  gone  rather  at  length  into  a  kind  of  analysia 
of  this  treatise  because  it  is  now  very  little  read,  and 
yet  was  of  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  ethical 
philosophy.  It  was,  if  not  a  text-book  in  either  of 
oar  uuiversitios,  concerning  which  1  um  not  confi<lent,  llie 
hasiB  of  the  system  therein  taught,  and  of  the  books  winch 
bare  had  must  influeni>v  in  this  country.  Ilutcheson,  Law, 
Paley,  Priestley,  Beniliani  belong,  no  doubt  some  of  theni  un- 
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conscioasly,  to  tht*  sclimil  rouiidrfl  by  CumbL>r)niid.  Hutche- 
suii  ailopte<l  the  principle  of  general  benevolence  as  the 
stanclard  of  virtue;  but  by  limiting  t\w  tlc-tinition  uf  good  to 
liuppiiK't«»  alone,  he.  simplified  t)u>  srheme  of  CumlwrlaQd, 
who  had  indudi-d  cniisvrvntion  and  enlargvint-iit  of  capacity 
in  its  definition.  He  r^ectet)  also  what  encumbers  the  whole 
syttein  of  his  ])re<lecew*or,  the  including  the  Supreme  Beinjr 
among  those  rotiottul  agents  whose  good  we  tiro  bouud  to 

firomote.  The  scboo)ineii,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  M* 
owwl,  deeming  it  iie<:cswiiT  lo  predicate  tiietaphysind  iiitinity 
of  all  lira  divine  auributra,  reckoned  unalterable  beatitude  in 
tlw  number.  Upon  snch  a  subject  no  wise  man  would  like 
to  dc^matise.  The  diflicultie^i  on  botli  sides  are  very  gTea^ 
and  perhapH  among  the  most  intricate  to  which  the  momeo* 
tous  problem  conceniing  the  cau«e  of  evil  has  giveu  ri^. 
Cumberland,  whose  mind  doe«  not  seem  to  have  beeo  much 
framed  to  nr^istio  with  mysteries,  evades,  in  his  lax  verbosity, 
what  might  perplex  his  readers. 

S4-.  In  esbiblisliiug  tbo  will  of  a  supreme  lawgiver  sa 
essential  to  the  law  of  nature,  be  is  followed  by  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  and  Pidey,  as  well  m  by  the  majority  of  Knglish  mo- 
raliHls  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  while  Paley  deems  the 
recognition  of  a  future  state  so  essential,  that  he  even  ineludea 
in  the  definition  of  virtue  that  it  is  perfonned  '*  fur  the  sake 
of  everlasting  happiness,"  ('umherland  not  only  omiis  this 
erroneous  anil  idmost  panuloxical  condition,  but  very  slightly 
alludes  to  another  life,  though  he  thinks  it  probable  from  the 
stings  of  conscience  and  on  other  grounds ;  resting  the  whole 
nrgnment  on  the  certain  cou6equenc««  of  virtue  and  vice  in 
the  present,  but  guiirdinir  juslly  against  the  supposition  that 
any  dilTerence  of  happiness  in  moral  agents  can  ntUt't  the  im- 
inedialo  i^ueslion  except  such  as  is  the  mere  result  of  tbeir 
own  l>ebaviour.  If  any  one  had  urged,  like  Paley,  that  un- 
less wc  take  a  future  state  into  consideration,  tlie  result  of 
cidculating  our  own  advantage  will  either  not  always  be  in 
favour  of  virtue,  or  in  consequence  of  tire  violence  of  passion 
will  not  always  seem  so,  Cumberland  would  probably  have 
dented  ihw  former  alternative,  and  replietl  to  tiie  other,  that 
we  (?an  oidy  prove  the  truth  of  our  tlieorems  in  moral  pbilo- 
Sophy,  and  cannot  compel  men  to  adopt  them. 
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SS,  Sir  James  MartcintoHli,  whose  notice  of  Cumh<-rland  is 

nther  too  supiTficiAl,  und  liardly  reoognisca  hU  ialluence  on 

liloMphy,  observer,  that  "  the  forma  of  scholastic  argijinciit 

more  to  etii-unibi>r  his  fHy\ii  thnn  to  insure  )ii«  i-xuet- 

■*•    There  is  not  however  much  of  scholastic  fonn  in  the 

reatise  on  the  Laws  of  Nature,   and  this  is  exprt^tdy  dis- 

ilaimed  in  the  preface.      But  lit-  \m»,  a^  we  liuvc  intimated, 

la  gTpnt  deal  too  much  of  a  mathematical  line  of  argument 

{which  never  illustrates  his  meaning,  and  has  Etometinieit  mis- 

Ijed  his  judgment.     We  owe  probalily  to  his  fonducss  for  this 

LSpeciouD  illusion,  I  mean  the  application  of  reasonings  upon 

[quantity  to  tnnrol  »ulr|e>ct8,  the  dangerous  sophism  iliat  n  di> 

rect  eateulation  of  the  highest  good,  and  that  not  relatively  to 

I  jKirticulars,  hut  to  all  rational  beings,  is  the  measure  of  vir- 

Ituous  actiouK,  ihe  te«t  by  uhich  we  are  to  tr^*  our  own  con- 

iduct  und  that  of  others.     And  the  intervention  of  general 

rules,  by  which  Palcy  endeavoured  to  ditule  and   render  pa- 

Inbiblu  this  calculating  scheme   of   utility,   seems    no    more 

to  have  occurred  to  Cumberland  than    it  was  adopted  by 

enlhnni. 

3<).   Thus  as  Taylor's  Doctor  Oubitantium   is  neaHv  theN 
It  of  a  declining  school,  Cuniber^aiid's  Law  of  Nature  may 
'justly  considered  as  the  herahl,  csiMtiHlIy  in  England,  of 
Lh  ni.-w  ethical  philosophy ;   of  which  the  main  cliurarttiristics 
twere,  first,  that  it  stoo4l  complete  in  lUelf  without  the  aid  of 
[yevelation  ;    SL'«-ondly,   that   it    appealed  to   no    authority  of 
[earlier  writers  whatever,  though  it  sometimes  used  them  in 
lustration  ;   thirdly,  that  it  availed  itself  of  observation  an^ 
(pericnee,  alleging  them  generally,  but  ahsbiining  from  par- 
[licular  instances  of  either,  and  making,  aliove  all,  no  display 
[of  erudition ;  and,  fourthly,   that  it  entered  very  little  ujioil 
jCBSuiatry,  leaving  the  application  of  principles  to  the  reader.^ 
S7>  In  the  same  yvm;  1((7^,  a  work  hiill  more  generally 
Jiiitingnislied  than  that  of  Cunilierl;ind  was  pnblished  r„,^t,„^^ 
It  Lund,  in  Sweden,  by  Samuel  I'ull'endorf,  a  Saxon   i^i!f«^ 
fby  birth,  who  filled  the  chair  of  moral  pliilosophy  in  ''•"™- 
liat  M-cently-foundcd  university.     This  large  treatise,  On  the 
11V  of  Nature  and  Nadous,  in  eight  hookt^  ma  abridgtid  by 
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the  author,  but  not  without  mme  variationa,  in  one  perhaps 
mort!  usvful,  Oi>  tliv  Dutii!«  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen.  Botli 
have  been  translated  iuto  Frendt  and  Eiig^lish ;  both  were 
lon^  studied  in  thv  fori^ign  univ<^rsi(it>s,  and  even  in  our  own. 
Pufti'miurf  tuiH  been  perhaps,  in  iiionil  philo«(ophy,  of  ^rt«(er 
uutlibriiy  ttutn  Urotius,  with  whom  be  ia  frequently  named 
in  conjunction }  but  this  is  nut  thv  cnse  in  inlerttational  juris- 
prudeticv. 

38.  Puffundorf,  after  n  very  diffuse  and  technical  chapter 
AiHipti  tt  *>n  moral  beings,  or  modfs,  proceeds  to  assert  a  de- 
ihuwttk.  inoiifttratJve  certainty  in  moral  science,  but  seems 
not  to  niaiiitiiin  an  inherent  right  and  wrong  in  actions  ante- 
cedent to  all  law,  referring  tl»e  rule  of  morality  nltogcther  to 
the  divine  appwnlment.  He  ends  however  by  admitting  that 
man's  constitution  being  what  it  is,  God  eould  not  without 
inoonsisten<;y  have  given  him  any  other  law  than  that  under 
which  he  liv«a.*  We  discern  good  from  evil  by  the  under- 
stuuding,  wliici)  judgment  when  exercised  on  our  own  actions 
ia  called  conscience  }  but  he  strongly  protests  against  any  such 
jurisdiction  of  conscience,  independent  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge,  us  some  hjive  as5erted.  This  notion  *'\vas  first  intro- 
duced by  tlie  sirhoolmen,  and  has  been  maintained  in  tltese 
latter  ages  by  the  crafty  casuists  for  the  better  securing  of 
men's  minds  and  fortunes  to  their  own  fortune  and  ad- 
vantage."t  Pufft;iidorf  was  a  good  deal  imbued  with  the 
Lutheran  bigotry  wliivh  did  uo  justice  to  any  religion  but 
its  own. 

S9-  Law  alone  creates  obligation  ;  no  one  can  be  obliged 
except  towards  a  superior.  But  to  compel  and  to  oblige  being 
different  things,  it  is  rcguired  for  tins  hitter  that  we  should 
have  received  some  great  good  at  the  bunds  of  a  superior,  or 
have  voluntarily  submitted  to  his  will.  This  seems  to  ins'cJve 
an  antet'eilent  moral  right,  which  Pnffendoifs  general  theory 
denies. t  Darbeyrac,  his  able  and  watchful  commeiit<ttor, 
derives  obligation  from  our  natural  dependence  on  the  su- 
preme authority  of  G«t,  who  can  punish  lh«  diM>bedicnt  and 
reward  others.  In  order  to  make  taws  obtigatury,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, according  to  l'u9<iu<lorf,  that  we  should  know  both 
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the  law  and  the  lawgiver's  atitliority.  Actions  are  goad  or 
evil,  a^  they  roiiform  iiKire  or  ivss  to  law.  And,  coming  to 
coQHitlt^r  tile  peculiar  qualities  of  moral  actions,  lie  introduces 
ihi!  distiurtion  of  perfect  and  ini|M>rfi»:t  rights,  objecting  to 
(Imt  of  Grotiu8  anil  the  Komaii  lawyers,  expletive  and  distri- 
butive jiifttiL-e. "  Tliis  fii'si  book  of  Pufteudorf  is  very  diffuse  j 
and  some  diaptcTs  arc  wholly  omitted  in  the  id)ridg»;uR-Ht. 

44).  'I1ie  uatural  state  of  man,  such  as  in  theory  we  may 
HtipjMwe,  is  one  in  which  lie  was  never  placed,  "  thrown  into 
the  world  at  a  venture,  and  then  left  entirely  to  himself  with 
no  larger  endowments  of  body  or  mind  than  such  as  we  now 
di^covLT  in  men."  This,  liuwever,  he  seernji  to  think  phy- 
sically possible  to  have  Wen,  which  I  should  incline  to  ques* 
tiun.  Man  in  a  state  of  nature  U  subject  to  uo  earthly  supe- 
rior i  but  we  must  not  infer  thence  lliat  he  is  incii))ablv  of 
law,  nnd  has  n  right  to  every  tiling  that  in  proliUible  to  him- 
sulf.  But,  after  diiicussing  the  position  of  Hobbes  that  a 
state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  he  ends  by  ailmitting  that 
the  desire  of  {r-»oc  is  too  weak  and  uncertain  a  sttcuriiy  fur 
its  preservation  among  mankind,  t 

41.  The  law  of  nature  he  derives  not  from  consent  of  na- 
tions, nor  from  personal  utility,  hut  from  the  condition  of 
man.  It  is  itis4!overable  by  reason  ;  its  obligation  is  from 
(iod.  He  denies  that  it  is  founded  on  ihc  intrinsic  honesty 
or  turpitude  of  actions,  It  was  free  to  God  wliether  lie  would 
create  an  animal  to  whom  the  present  law  of  nature  should  be 
applicable.  But  supposing  all  things  human  to  remain  con- 
stant, the  law  of  nature,  though  owing  its  institution  to  the 
free  will  of  God,  remains  unnlterablf.  He  therefore  neitlier 
agrees  wholly  with  those  who  deem  of  this  taw  as  of  oue  nr- 
bitrary  and  mutable  at  God's  pleasure,  nor  with  those  who 
look  upon  it  us  an  ininge  of  hts  essential  holiness  and  justice. 
I'or  he  doubts  whether  the  law  of  nature  is  altogether  con- 
formed to  the  divine  attributes  as  to  a  type  ;  since  we  caimot 
acquire  a  right  ivith  respect  to  Ciod  ;  so  that  his  justice  must 
be  of  a  difterent  kind  from  ours.  Common  consent,  again, 
is  (ui  insutficieiit  basis  of  natural  law,  few  men  having  searched 
into  tlie  foundadons  of  their  assent,  even  if  we  could  find  a 
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move  genoral  coiiseut  tlina  is  thv  case.  And  hi>re  ti«  expit- 
tiatea,  iu  the  style  of  Montai^e's  school,  uii  llie  variety  of 
mora)  npiiiionn.  *  Pul^eii'lorf  iii^xt  attncktt  those  who  reaolve 
rigfit  into  strlt'-intvn-st.  But  utirortuitatvly  ha  otily  proves 
that  men  oft«ii  miiitake  their  interest.  "  It  in  a  great  mis* 
taku  to  fancy  it  uil)  be  jirofilAhlt;  to  you  to  take  away  vitlivr 
by  fraud  or  violence  what  another  man  hus  acijuired  by  his 
labour ;  since  olht-rs  have  not  only  the  power  of  resistinp 
you,  but  of  taking  the  same  freedom  with  your  (foods  and 
poRMt»sion8."t  This  is  evidently  no  answer  to  llobbes  or 
Spinosa. 

4ii.  The  natnre  of  man,  his  wanta,  his  powers  of  doing 
niisehief  to  othi-rs,  his  muuns  of  mutual  a«sistnn<.-e,  show  that 
he  cannot  he  supported  in  thiiifrs  necessary  and  convenient  to 
him  without  society,  so  that  otlicrs  may  promote  his  interests, 
Hencv  sociiibleness  is  u  primary  tnw  of  nature,  and  all  actions 
tending  toi\'arcU  it  aro  commanded,  as  tht;  opposite  are  for- 
bidden by  thut  law.     In  this  lie  agrees  with  Groiius ;  and, 
Bfter  he  bad  iiecome  acquainted  with  Cumberland's  work,  ob- 
'  serves  that  the  fmiilnitu-iilitl  law  of  llmt  writer,  to  live  for  the 
common  good  and  show  bencvolvnCD  towards  all  mtin,  does 
.not  differ  from   his  own.     lie  ]mrtly  explains,   and  partly 
[answertd  tlie  theory  of  Hobbes.      From  (irotiu^  he  dis^teiits 
[in  denying  tltat  tlte  law  of  nature  would  be  binding  witliout 
religion,  but  dw*  not  think   the  soul's  immorlaliiy  esst-ntial 
to  it.}     The  best  division  of  natural  law  is  into  dutictt  to- 
wards ourselres  and  towards  others.     Ilut  in  lh«  abrittged 
work,  the  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizvn,  Ite  adds  llwHe  to- 
wards <iod. 

48.  The  former  class  of  duties  he  illuMrates  with  much 
pndixity  and  needless  quotation  J,  and  ftasses  to  the  right  of 
self-defence,  which  seems  to  be  tlie  debatable  frontier  between 
lh«  two  classes  of  obligation.  In  this  chapter  Puffcudorf  is 
free  from  tlie  extreme  scrupulousness  of  Grotius  ;  yet  ht) 
dillcfs  from  him,  as  well  us  from  Barbeyrac  and  Locke,  in 
den\nng  the  right  of  attacking  the  aggressor,  where  a  stran- 
ger has  been  injured,  unless  where  we  arc  bound  to  him  by 
promise.  II 
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•14.  All  ]}er8ons,  as  is  (-viOviit,  arc  l>o»n<l  to  repnir  wilful 
Injury,  and  even  tlml  arising  from  llieir  m-glcct ;  but  not 
jwWrc  llipy  have  not  Iweii  in  fnult.*  Yet  !h«  civil  artioii  ofi 
^patiperiem,  for  casnni  damage  by  a  boast  or  stavv,  wliicli 
GrQtiu»  held  to  be  merely  of  poRitive  law,  and  which  oar 
own  (in  tlic  udIv  appliaible  casv)  dots  not  recogiiis«,  I'tifTeii- 
dorf  thiuks  grounded  ou  natural  right.  Uv  considers  several 
questions  of  reparation,  chiefly  such  as  we  6nd  in  Grotius. 
Front  thi-sv,  after  «oinv  intc-rniediatc  diHiiui^^itiunn  on  mural 
duties,  he  conies  to  the  more  extensive  province  of  atfiuistry, 
the  obligation  of  pn>iniscs.t  These,  for  the  most  part,  give 
perfect  rights  which  may  be  enforced,  though  this  is  not 
universal  ;  hence  promises  may  themselves  be  called  ini[>er- 
perfect  or  perfect.  The  former,  or  nudfi  pacta,  scetri  to  be 
o)>ligat«ry  rather  by  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  for  the  wikeof 
maintaiijing  cunlideuce  uuiung  men,  than  in  Mrict  justice; 
yet  he  endeavours  to  refute  the  opinion  of  a  jurist  who  held 
nudf  ftarta  to  involve  no  obligitlion  beyond  a  compensiation 
fur  (luiimge.  Free  consent  and  knowlcd<;e  of  the  vvliute  sub- 
ject are  required  for  llie  validity  of  a  promise  ;  hence  drunk> 
enueiM  takes  away  its  obligation,  t  ^Micther  a  minor  is 
bound  in  conscience,  though  not  in  law,  has  beuii  disputed  ; 
the  Uomish  caauisiA  all  denying  it  unless  iie  has  received  an 
advantage.  La  Placette,  it  seems,  after  the  time  of  Putlen- 
durf,  though  a  very  rigid  moralist,  confines  the  obtigatiou  to 
cases  where  the  other  party  sustains  any  real  damage  by  the 
n  on -per  forma  nee.  Tlie  world,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
would  exact  more  than  the  strictest  casuists.  Promises  were 
invalidated,  thuugb  not  always  mutual  coiitraclH,  by  error  ; 
anil  fraud  in  the  otlier  party  annuls  a  contract.  There  cjin 
he  no  obligation,  PufTendurf  maintains,  without  a  corn-spond- 
ing  right ;  hence  fear  arising  from  the  fault  of  the  other  party 
invatifiates  a  promise.  Hut  thoM;  made  to  j)irates  or  rebels, 
not  heing  extorted  by  fear,  are  binding.  Vows  to  God  tie 
di-ems  not  binding,  unless  accepted  liy  him  ;  hut  he  thinks 
that  we  may  presume  their  acceptance  wlten  tliey  serve  to 
de&oe  or  specify  an  indeterminate  duty.j  Unlawful  pro- 
mises must  not  be  performed  by  the  party  promising  to  com- 
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niic  au  evil  lu-t,  uiid  as  to  performance  of  the  otiier  party's 
nroini.w,  he  thflers  from  firotiii*  in  tliinkin^  it  i»ot  tfiiKlini;. 
BuriK-yrtic  concurs  with  Ptilli-iidurf,  hut  I'lili-y  holilii  thv  <.'on- 
trary ;  and  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind  Heeni  to  b« 
on  that  side.  • 

m.  Till-'  uhligations  of  veracity  Pufft-ndorf,  after  mucb 
iieedte»s  prolixity  on  the  naiur«  of  signs  and  words,  deduces 
from  iL  tacit  contract  among  tnankind,  that  wordn,  or  signs  of 
intention,  shall  )>e  used  in  a  di^finite  semn:  which  othi-rs  may 
understand.!  He  is  rather  fund  of  these  imaginary  com- 
pacts. The  laxer  casuists  are  in  nothing  more  distinguisli- 
ahle  from  the  more  rigid  than  in  tlte  exceptions  they  allow  to 
the  general  rule  of  veracity.  Many,  like  Augustin  and  most 
of  the  fathers,  have  laid  it  down  that  all  falsehood  is  unlaw- 
ful ;  fveii  «onu^  of  the  jurists,  when  treating  of  morality,  had 
(lone  the  same.  But  Puffendorf  gives  rflnsidetable  latitude 
to  deviations  from  troth,  hy  ineniul  rcBcrve,  hy  amhiguous 
wordii,  hy  direct  falsehood.  Borheyrae,  in  a  long  note,  goes 
a  good  deal  farther,  and  indeed  heyond  any  fA(e  limit.  X  An 
oath,  according  to  these  writers,  adds  no  pei'uliar  ohligatioii ; 
another  reumrkahle  discrepancy  between  their  system  and 
that  or  the  theological  casuists.  Oaths  may  be  releaseil  hy 
the  (tarty  in  favour  of  whom  they  are  made  ;  but  it  )s  neces- 
sary to  observe  whether  the  dis^iensing  authority  is  really  tlw 
obligee. 

4(i.  We  now  advance  to  a  different  part  of  mond  philo- 
sophy, the  rights  of  property.  Puffendorf  6nit  inquires  into 
tlie  natural  right  of  killing  animals  for  food  ;  but  dues  not 
difeiul  it  very  well,  ri-sling  tilts  right  on  tlie  want  of  mutual 
obligation  between  man  and  brutes.  The  arguments  front 
physiology,  and  the  manifest  propensity  in  mankind  to  devour 
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animals,  arc  mucli  stroD^rr.  Hv  cviisuri's  cruelly  towards 
aiiimalfl,  but  hardly  on  clear  grounds;  the  dtsregurd  of  iiiorni 
L'litolioii,  which  bi'Iongs  lo  his  philosophy,  prevents  his  jiidg- 

'  jiig  it  rightly.*  Property  itself  in  things  hf  grounds  on  oil 
express  or  t««;it  contract  of  mankind,  while  nil  was  yet  in 
coininun,  that  cuch  should  po^si-ss  a  soparati-  portion.  Tliis 
covenant  he  sup|>0Hes  to  have  been  giBduiilly  extended,  lis 
men  perceived  the  advantage  of  aeparHte  possession,  laiicU 
Iiiivinjf  Iki-u  cultivfltnl  in  nxDiiion  iifter  severalty  tmd  been 
entitblisbed  in  bouses  and  movable  goods  ;  and  he  refutes 
those  who  maintain  property  (o  bv  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
inimcdiiitely  founiled  on  the  law  uf  nature,  t  Nothing  can 
bo  tbu  subject  of  property  which  is  incapable  of  eKrlu!>ive  oe- 
eupaiion  ;  not  therefore  tiw  ocean,  ihoogti  some  narrotv  seas 
may  be  appropriated,  f  In  the  remainder  of  this  fourth  book 
he  trealit  on  a  variety  of  snbj«ct8  connected  with  property, 
wliicii  carry  us  over  u  wide  tield  uf  naturBl  and  positive 
juri«prHdeiice, 

'17.  'lite  fifth  look  of  Pufiendorf  relates  to  price,  and  to 
all  contraett  onerous  or  lucrative,  according  to  the  distinction 
of  the  jurists,  with  tlic  ruk*s  uf  their  interpretation.  It  is  a 
running  criticism  on  the  Roman  law,  comparing  it  witli  right 
reason  and  justice.  Price  he  divides  into  proper  and  eoiioent; 
the  first  being  wliat  w«  caII  real  value,  or  capacity  of  pro- 
curing thtiigs  desirable  by  means  of  exchange  ;  ttie  second 

.the  money  value.  What  is  snid  on  this  subject  would  now 
Seem  eommou-pluci!  and  prolix  ;  but  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  observe  the  beginnings  of  political  economy.  .Money,  he 
thinks,  was  introduced  by  an  agn-einent  of  civili^il  nations, 
as  u  measure  of  value.  Pullendorf,  of  more  enlarged  views 
than  Groiius,  vindicates  usury  which  the  other  had  given  up; 
and  inenlions  the  evasions  usually  pnurtlsed,  such  as  the  grant 
of  an  annuity  for  a  limited  term. 

4^.  In  tile  iiixth  book  we  have  dii^tjuisilions  on  inatrinioiiy 
and  the  rights  incident  to  it,  on  paternal  and  on  herile  power. 
Among  other  questions  he  raises  one  whether  the  husband 
has  any  natural  dominion  over  the  wife.    This  he  thinks  hard 
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}to  prove,  except  as  his  sex  gives  him  an  advantage  ;  but  fiu 
new  to  govern  ilot.-!i  not  cn^ate  tt  ri^bt.  He  Juis  recourse 
therefore  to  his  wiuitl  solution,  her  tacit  or  express  protuise 
of  obedience.  Polygamy  lie  duems  contrary  lo  the  \a\v  of 
nature,  bat  not  iiicMt,  except  in  the  direct  line.  This  is  con- 
sonant to  what  had  been  iIh!  general  deti-rniination  of  pbilo- 

>«o|)liLT)i.*  The  right  of  [unronte  lie  derives  from  the  general 
duty  of  so<!iablenes!),  which  makt;s  preservation  of  children 
nectisisary,  and  on  the  ufl'eciion  implanted  in  them  by  tialure; 
also  on  a  presumed  consent  of  the  children  in  return  for  tlieir 
maintenance,  t  In  a  state  of  nature  this  comntund  belongs  to 
the  mother,  unless  slie  has  waived  it  by  a  matrimonial  con- 
tract.  In  rhilithooi),  ihe  fruits  of  the  child's  labour  l>elong 
to  tJie  fatlier,  tliougii  tho  former  seems  to  be  capable  uf  re- 
oeiving  gifb.  Fathers,  as  heads  of  families,  have  a  kind  of 
sovereignty,  diilincl  from  the  piitenial,  lo  whiclt  adult  children 
residing  with  them  are  submitted.  But  after  thdr  emanci- 
pation by  leaving  their  father's  house,  which  does  not  nbso- 
lulely  reKjiiire  hi^  consi-rit,  they  iire  bound  only  to  duty  and 
reverence.  The  [xtwer  of  »  master  over  his  servant  is  not  by 
nature,  nor  by  (he  Uw  of  war,  but  originally  by  a  contract 
founded  on  necessity.  Wur  increasetl  the  number  of  those 
in  servitude.     A  slave,  nvhatever  Hobbes  mav  say,  is  capable 

'  of  being  injured  by  }m  master ;  but  the  lunrs  of  some  nations 
give  more  jiower  to  the  Intter  than  is  warrantetl  by  those  of 
nature.  Servitude  iiiiplies  onlv  an  obligation  to  |)er|)etual 
labour  for  a  rerompenco  (namely,  at  leti&t  maiutenanoe)  ^  ihe 
evil  necessary  to  this  condition  has  been  much  exaggerated 
by  opiiiiomt 

4i).  Puftendorf  and  Cumberland  are  the  two  great  pro* 
inoters,  if  not  founders,  of  that  »cltool  in  ethics,  which 
1^  abandoning  the  higher  ground  of  both  philosophers 
and  theologians,  that  of  an  intrinsic  litn«-SM  and  pro- 
priety in  actions,  resolved  them  tdl  into  their  conduciveneiu 
towards  gMKl.  Their  ufi/e  indeed  is  very  different  from  what 
Cicero  has  so  uanusl,  which  is  merely  personal,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent also  from  Ilia  honesluin,  'I'fae  sociableuess  nf  Puffen> 
dorf  is  perhaps  much  the  same  with  the  general  good  of 
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CnnU>erland,  but  is  somewhat  li?8S  <:ompre)wnsive  ami  less 
clear.  Pal«y,  wlio  had  tigt  read  a  grcut  dim],  )md  cvrtainly 
TBad  PufTeadorf  ^  h«  has  borroweil  tVoiii  him  several  minor 

Ullu^iralions,  such  as  the  iijuivoi-al  jiroiniite  of  Tiiiiiir  (ra)lKl 
Iiy  I'aley  IVmures)  to  ll»e  gnrriaon  of  Se>«istia,  and  tins  rules 
for  division  of  profits  in  partuership.  Their  iniiids  were  in 
itotiK'  rcspiMTts  nhkc;  both  phtp;;iimti('i  tM>ii«.>«t,  and  xiimTe^ 
without  tvarnith  or  fancy  ;  yet  there  seems  a  more  tliorou^h 
ffood'iinture  and  kindliness  of  heart  iii  our  countryman. 
Ttiough  au  cnnoblfd  Gcrtnaii,  PuDi'iidorf  had  ns  littlv  tl^inm^ 
for  the  law  of  honour  as  Paiey  himself,  'lliey  do  not,  indeed, 
resemble  each  other  in  their  modes  of  writing  ;  one  was  very 
hUjorious,  the  otlicr  very  indolent ;  one  Bometinies  misses  Ills 

I  murk  hy  rlrniity,  tJie  other  by  precipitance.  The  quotations 
in  Piilltrndorf  lue  often  as  tliickly  strewed  as  in  GrotiuSj 
though  he  takes  loss  from  the  poets ;  but  he  seems  not  to 
build  u|>on  their  authority,  which  gives  llu-m  still  more  the 
air  of  sufierlluity.  His  theory,  indeed,  which  assigns  no 
weight  to  any  thing  but  a  eloign  geometrical  deiluelion  from 
axioms,  is  incompatible  with  much  deference  (o  authority ; 
and  be  sets  abide  the  custotcui  of  mankind  as  unstable  and 
arbitrary,  lie  lias  not  taken  much  from  llobbes,  whose  prin- 
ciples are  far  from  his,  but  a  great  deal  from  Grotius.     The 

'Jeadiog  dilTerence  between  the  treatises  of  thei»e  celebrated 
men  is  that,  while  the  former  cont«n)plated  the  law  that 
ought  to  be  observed  among  independent  communities  as  his 
primary  object,  to  render  which  more  evident  Iw  lays  down 
the  fundamental  priiicipU-s  of  private  right  or  the  law  of 
nature,  the  latter,  on  tlie  other  hand,  not  only  begins  with 
tiatural  law,  but  make.s  it  the  great  theme  of  his  inquiries. 

60.   Few  books  have  been  more  highly  extolled  or  more 
severely  blamed  than  tlie  lliougbts  or  Alaxims  of  it«t»*a. 
the  Duke  of  la  Roehefoucanlt.     They  have,  indeed,  "*"' 

fthe  greatest  advantages  for  fwpularity ;  the  prodtn'iioii  of  ft 
-man  less  distinguisheil  by  his  high  rank  thmi  by  his  active 
participation  in  the  factions  of  his  country  at  a  time  when 
tliey  reached  the  limits  of  civil  war,  and  by  his  brilliancy 
among  the  nccomplisjied  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV'.j  concise 
Mid  cnei^ctic  in  expression  ;  reduced  to  those  short  aphorisms 
which  leave  much  to  tlie  reader's  acuteuess,  and  yet  save  his 
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latmur  ;  not  oftPii  olwcure,  and  never  wearisoniL' ;  nn  eviiteiit 
general is»tion  of  lung  <>x)K-rici)ce,  without  [M>(lantr)-,  without 
method,  without  deductive  reasoningH,  yvt  wearing  au  ap- 
jx'jirance  at  K«st  of  profundity,  ihey  delight  the  iiiteJhgent 
though  indolent  niun  of  thv  world,  and  must  he  ri-nd  with 
some  admiration  by  the  pliilosopher.  Among  the  books  in 
ancient  and  ntodoin  times  which  record  the  conclusions  of 
obtierving  men  on  the  iiiorul  qunlitios  of  ihvir  fellows,  a  high 
place  slinuld  he  re!*erved  for  the  Alaxims  of  UocliefoucaulL 

51.  Tlic  cfiisuro  tlmt  has  wj  hwivily  fallen  upon  this  writer 
is  founded  on  his  pronenesH  to  fi&Nigii  a  low  uud  ^Itiult  motive 
to  human  actions,  and  even  to  those  which  are  most  usually 
denominated  virtuous.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  partial 
truth  of  thiR  charge.  Yet  it  may  he  pleaded,  that  many  of 
his  maxtius  arc  not  uuiversal  even  iu  their  enunciation  ;  and 
that,  in  otiiers,  where,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  effective  expres- 
sion, tlie  position  seems  general,  we  ought  to  understand  it 
with  sudi  limitations  as  our  experience  may  suggest.  Tin 
society  with  which  the  Uuke  of  la  Kochefoucault  was  ronver- 
sanl  could  not  elevate  his  notions  of  disintetX'Sted  probity  in 
man,  or  of  unhletnished  purity  in  woman.  Tt)ose  who  call 
themselves  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  set  aside,  in  their 
remarks  oit  human  nature,  all  the  species  but  tliemnelves,  and 
sometimes  generalise  their  maxims,  to  an  aiiiusing  debtee, 
from  tla'  manners  and  sentiments  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  iitmosphcrc  of  a  court  or  an  aristocratic  society.  Roche' 
foucault  was  of  far  too  reflecting  a  mind  to  be  confounded 
with  such  mere  worldlings;  yet  he  beat's  witness  to  the  eon- 
tnicted  ohttervntiun  and  the  precipitate  inferences  which  au 
intt^Tcourse  with  a  single  class  of  society  ftcarcely  fails  to 
generate.  The  malignity  of  Hocliefuucault  is  always  directed 
ngaiost  tJie  faW  virtues  of  mankind,  hot  ne\'«r  touches  tlie 
reality  of  moral  truths,  and  leaves  us  lesa  injnreil  ilinn  the 
cold,  heartless  indillereucc  to  right  which  distils  from  the 
pages  of  Hohbes.  Nor  does  he  deal  in  tliose  sweeping  de- 
nials of  goodness  to  human  nature  which  are  so  fre<)(ivully 
)uiziirde<l  under  the  m:isk  of  religion.  His  inaximtt  are  not 
exempt  from  defects  of  a  different  kind ;  tltey  are  somtrtimefl 
retinwl  to  a  degriH*  of  obscurity,  and  sometimes,  under  an 
cptgrummiitie  turn,  convey  little  more  than  a  trivial  meaning. 
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Perltaps,  however,  it  would  be  just  to  say  that  one  third  of 
the  Dumber  deserve  to  be  remembered,  ivs  at  \cast  [Hirtially 
triii;  mid  tis^-fiil ;   and  tliis  is  n  Urge  projiortioii,  if  tve  exclude 

'  all  that  lire  not  in  sonii;  measure  urigiiiul. 

5'2.  The  Chnraeters  of  La  Bruyere,  published  iu  1<>87, 
nppronch  to  tliv  Maxims  of  )<a  Rodiefoucault  by 
thdr  retinement,  tlieir  brevity,  tlieir  genurul  tcii- 
liiiucy  to  ao  unfavourable  explanatiou  of  human  conduct. 
This  iK>vertheleS4  is  not  so  strongly  marked,  and  the  picture 
of  seltisbiiesH  wants  the  darkest  touches  of  his  contemporary's 
colouring.  La  Uruyere  had  a  model  in  antiquity,  Theo])hra»< 
tus,  whose  short  hook  of  Chamclers  he  had  himself  translated, 
and  prefixed  to  his  own  ;  a  step  nut  impolitic  for  his  own 

I  glory,  since  the  (>reek  writer,  with  no  contemjitible  degree 
of  merit,  has  been  incomparably  surpassed  by  his  imitator. 
Many  changes  in  the  condition  of  society,  the  greater  diversity 
of  ranks  and  occupations  in  modern  Europe,  the  influence  of 
women  over  the  other  sex,  a^  well  as  their  own  \7triette3  of 
chamcter  and  manners,  the  etfecta  of  religion,  learning,  chi. 
valry,  roj*ulty,  have  given  a  range  to  this  very  plcAsing  de- 
partment of  moral  literature  whidi  uo  ancient  could  have 
compasaed.  Nor  has  Theophrastus  takeu  much  pains  to 
iH^rch  the  spring't  of  character  ;  his  delineutions  are  bold  ami 
clear,  but  merely  in  outline;  we  see  more  of  luiinncrs  than 
of  nature,  and  the  former  more  in  general  classci)  than  in 
portraiture.  La  Bruyere  has  often  painted  single  |>erson8; 
whether  accurately  or  uo,  we  cannot  at  this  time  determine, 
but  witli  a  felicity  of  de!M:ription  which  at  once  renders  the 
likeness  probable,  and  suggests  its  a|)plic4tlion  to  tJioso  we 
ourselves  have  seen.  His  general  retleclions,  like  tlioso  of 
Ruchefoiicault,  are  brilliant  with  antithesis  and  epigrammatic 
conciseness;  sometimes  perhaps  not  quite  just  or  quite  per. 
e|Hcuous.  But  he  pleases*  more,  on  the  whole,  from  his 
grifflter  variety,  his  greater  liveliness,  and  his  gentler  spirit 
of  raillery.  Nor  doc»  he  forget  to  mingle  the  pmise  of  some 
with  his  satire.  But  he  is  rather  a  bold  writer  for  his  age 
and  his  position  in  the  court,  and  what  looktt  like  Hatlery  may 
Nvcll  have  been  irunicAl.  Few  luive  been  more  imitated,  as 
well  as  more  admired,  than  La  hruyere,  who  (ills  up  t!te  list 
of  tliuse  whom  France  has  bousled  as  most  conspicuous  for 
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their  knowledge  of  huniiui  nnture.  The  oUters  are  Montaigne, 
Charron,  Pascal,  and  Ruch(.-ruui.-auU  ;  but  we  might  withdraw 
the  second  name  irithnut  injustice. 

53.  Moral  {)liil(»tO{)liy  eoii)|iri-}it-ti(ts  in  its  literature  wfaat^ 
ever  has  been  written  on  the  l>est  tlieorv  and  prc- 


QII 

Miiwi  '  ee|)ts  of  moral  education,  disregarding  wltat  is  eou- 
fined  to  erudition,  tlioui>-h  this 
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to  erudition,  though  this  mny  frefjueiitly  be 
partially  treated  in  works  of  the  former  cta'^.  Education, 
notwithstanding  its  recognised  iniportaneu,  wae  mtseraldy 
11  fg looted  ill  England,  and  quite  as  much,  perhaps,  in  every 
part  of  Kurope.  SdiooU,  kept  by  low-born  illiberal  pedants, 
teacliing  little,  and  that  little  ill,  without  regard  to  any  judi> 
cious  discipline  or  moral  culture,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  thu 
other,  a  pretence  of  instruction  at  hotric  under  xome  ignorant 
and  servile  tutor,  seem  to  have  Iwen  the  alternatives  of  our 
juvenile  gi-ntr}-.  Milton  raised  his  voice  again^it  thi-se  faulty 
nieihiMla  in  ins  short  Tractate  on  Education.  This  nbountb 
with  bursts  of  hi»  elevated  spirit ;  and  sketches  out  a  model 
of  public  colleges,  wlierein  the  teacliing  tihould  be  more  com- 
pretiensive,  more  liberal,  more  accommo<lat('(t  to  what  he 
de-en]s  the  great  aim  of  eilncatioii  than  what  was  in  use. 
"  That,"  he  says,  '*  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education 
which  fit'4  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  mngnani- 
mously  all  the  ullice^  both  urivale  and  public,  of  peace  and 
war."  But  when  Milton  descends  to  specify  tite  course  of 
studies  he  would  recommend,  it  appears  singularly  ill-chosen 
and  impracliaibte,  nearly  confined  to  ancient  writers,  even  in 
mathematics  and  other  subjects  where  they  could  not  be  suffi- 
cient, and  likely  to  leave  th«  student  very  far  frwn  timt 
aptitude  for  oHices  of  war  [ttid  pence  which  lie  had  held  forth 
OS  the  reward  of  his  diligence. 

S-k  Locke,  many  years  aft^wnrds,  turned  his  thoughts  to 

educatiou  with  all  the  advantages  that  a  strong  un> 
iSwMiH.  dvrstamling  and  entire  disinterestedness  could  give 

biai ;  but,  as  we  should  imagiite,  with  sonne  necea- 
sary  deficiencies  of  experience,  though  we  hardly  |)erceivc 
tnuch  of  them  in  his  writings.  He  )iK>ked  on  the  methods 
usual  in  his  ago  with  severity,  or,  some  would  say,  witli  pre- 
judice; yet  I  know  not  by  what  proof  we  can  refute  his  tes- 
timony.     In    his    Treatise    on    Edueation,    which    may    be 
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reckoned  an  intro<Uiction  to  thnt  on  tlie  Conduct  of  (lie 
Underacanding',  since  the  tatter  is  but  r  schemu  of  that  edu- 
cation an  luluit  jwrsoii  hhoutd  give  himsi*lf,  lie  has  uttt.T4>d,  to 
say  the  least,  more  good  sense  on  the  subject  tJian  will  be 
found  in  any  preceding  uTiter,  Locke  was  not  like  the 
pedants  of  bis  own  or  other  u|;e»,  who  think  that  to  pour 
[heir  wordy  book-leaniing  into  the  memory  is  the  true  disci, 
pline  of  childhood.  The  culture  of  the  intelleetual  and  moral 
facultiea  in  their  most  extvntiive  sense,  the  health  uf  the  body, 
the  aeeoniptltdiments  which  common  utility  or  social  custom 
have  rendered  valuable,  «ntcr  into  his  idea  of  the  best  model 
of  education,  conjointly  at  least  with  any  knowledge  that  can 
be  imparled  by  hooks.  The  aiicients  ha<t  written  in  the 
taime  spirit ;  in  Xeiioplion.  in  Plato,  in  Arititotle,  tlie  noble 
conce]>tion  which  Milton  has  expressed,  of  forming  the  per- 
fect inon,  is  always  predoniirumt  over  mere  literary  inslnie- 
tion,  if  indeed  the  latter  can  be  said  to  appear  at  all  in  their 
writings  on  thi:^  Hubject;  but  we  had  become  the  dupes  of 
sdiool masters  in  our  riper  years,  as  we  had  been  their  slaves 
in  our  youth.  Aluch  has  Wen  uTittcn,  and  often  well,  since 
the  days  of  Locke ;  but  he  Is  the  chief  source  from  H'hicli  it 
bus  been  nitinialeiy  derived;  and  though  the  Eniile  is  more 
attractive  in  nmnner,  it  may  be  donblful  whether  it  is  aa 
rational  and  practicable  as  the  Treatise  on  l^ucation.  If 
tliey  have  botli  the  same  defect,  that  their  autliors  wanted 
suliicient  ol>servatton  of  children.  It  is  certain  that  the  caution 
and  sound  judgment  of  Locke  have  rescued  him  better  from 
error. 

d.9.  There  are,  indeed,  from  this  or  from  other  causes, 
several  uAssaee«  in  the  Tr<^ti»c  on  Education  to 
which  we  cannot  give  an  unlic-fiitatmg  assent.  Locke 
Appears  to  have  wmewhat  exaggerated  tlie  efficacy  of  educa- 
tion. This  in  an  error  on  tlte  right  side  in  a  worli  tliat  aims 
nt  p(>rsuasion  in  a  practical  matter;  but  we  are  now  looking 
at  [lieoretical  truth  alone.  "  I  think  ]  may  say,"  he  iiegias, 
*'  tliat  of  all  tiie  men  we  meet  with  nine  parts  of  ten  ara 
whnt  they  arc,  pood  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  e^lucation. 
It  is  this  which  makci*  tlie  great  dilTerence  in  mankiud.  The 
little  or  almost  insirnaibtc  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies 
have  very  important  and  lasting  conscquenres  ;  and  (here  'lis 
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as  in  the  fountains  of  some  rivers,  where  n  gentle  appliauioa 
of  tliu  liaiid  turns  th«  flexible  watens  into  cliaiinvls  (ii»l  make 
tJiem  tnke  quite  contrary  courses  ;  and  by  this  little  direction 
ffiven  tbvm  at  first  in  the  sourtf,  they  receive  difft-ri.'nt  len- 
uencies,  and  nrrive  nt  last  a(  very  remote  and  distant  plnu'-is.** 
"  ]  imagine,"  he  adds  soon  afterwards,  *'  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren as  easily  turned  this  or  that  way  us  water  ilsi'lf."* 

66.  This  passage  is  an  instance  of  Locke's  uurortunate 
fondness  for  analogical  parallels,  which,  as  far  as  I  have  ob- 
,  served,  much  more  fri^uenlly  ohseurc  a  phitwuphtcal  theorem 
than  shed  any  light  upon  it.  Nothing  would  he  eaaii-r  than 
to  confirm  the  contrary  propututioii  by  such  faaciful  analogies 
fropi  external  nature.  In  itself,  the  position  is  hypi-rbotreut 
to  ijxtravagauce.  It  is  no  more  disparagement  to  the  uses  of 
education,  that  it  will  not  produce  tne  like  eS'evts  upon  every 
indtvidiiiil,  than  it  is  to  thotu-  of  agriculture  (I  pur|>ofiely  use 
this  sort  of  idle  analogy)  that  we  du  not  reap  the  same  quan- 
tity of  corn  from  every  soil,  lliose  who  are  conversant  witli 
ehildren  on  a  large  scale  will,  I  believe,  unanimously  deny 
this  levelling  elT)ciu;y  of  tuition.  The  variety  of  characters 
even  in  children  of  the  same  family,  where  the  domestic  as- 
sociations of  infan<^y  have  run  in  tlte  same  trains,  and  where 
many  physical  congenialities  may  produce,  and  ordiitarily  do 
produce,  a  moral  resemblance,  is  of  sufliciendy  frequent  oc- 
currence to  prove  that  in  human  being:*  there  are  intrinsic 
dissimilitudes,  which  no  education  can  essentially  overcome. 
Among  mere  tlieorists,  however,  this  hypolhirsis  seems  to  he 
popular.      And  as  many  of  these  extend  llicir  notion  of  the 

tilasticity  of  human  nature  to  the  effects  of  government  and 
egislation,  whidi  is  a  sort  of  continuiinoe  of  the  same  con- 
trolling p«iwer,  they  are  generally  induced  to  disregsird  pa«t 
ex|»erieoce  of  human  affairs,  because  they  flatter  themselves 
that  under  a  more  scientific  administration,  mankind  will 
become  something  very  ditl'erent  from  what  they  have  been. 

57>  In  the  age  of  Locke,  if  wu  may  confide  in  what  he 
tritsns,  the  domestic  education  of  children  must  have  been  of 
tlte  worst  kind.       '*  If  we  look,"  he  savs,  "  into  the  common 


■  Tmtite  ott  Educalwe,  $  9.     "  Tlit    men   h  om'inft  men  to  thair  vdiioulaa 
dilfovncci"  tw  •Acnnn4i  Myi.  ■■  lo  bo    than  to  an;  tiling  cW."  {  Sit. 
iMiiid  ill   Uie  ■iMMirn  aod  abilltio  at 
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itmnagemeiit  of  cliildren  we  Hhail  have  reaswin  to  wonHi-r,  in 
thv  ^a-nt  dmoliitt-ness  of  manners  which  th«  world  «uiii|)li!iiiis 
of,  that  lh«re  are  nny  fuolsti'ps  at  all  left  of  virtue.  I  desire 
to  kiww  wliai  vice  can  W  iimiied  which  parents  and  those 
about  childreu  do  not  »«iiMg  th«in  witli,  and  drop  into  thvm 
the  sfrdu  of,  as  often  as  they  are  rajiahle  to  reanve  them." 
Tlif  mode  of  Iruntment  sa^ns  to  have  hii-n  [M^sioiiiitc  and 
often  barbarouti  severity  idti-riiutiii^  with  fuolioh  indulgence. 
Their  spirits  were  often  broken  down,  anJ  their  ingenuousness 
di'*troyed  by  the  former  ;  their  habits  of  self-will  anil  acii- 
Hualitj'  confirmed  by  lli«  latter.  This  was  the  method  pur- 
sued by  parents ;  but  the  pedagogues  of  conrs<>  conlini.'d 
themiielves  to  their  favonritv  scliemv  of  ittstrni^liun  and  re. 
formation  by  punishment.  Uujfidd  Stewart  has  animadverted 
on  the  austerity  of  Locke's  rules  of  educiition.'  And  this 
is  certainly  the  case  in  some  respects.  He  recommends  that 
childreu  should  be  taught  to  expect  nothing  becaus«  it  will 
give  them  pleusure,  but  only  what  will  bu  useful  to  lliem  ;  a 
rule  fit,  in  its  rigid  meaning,  to  destroy  tlie  pleasure  of  the 
present  muincnt,  in  the  only  |>eriod  of  life  that  lh«>  prt.>!Tient 
mooH'ut  can  be  really  enjoyed.  No  father  himself,  Locke 
tHnther  knew  liow  ill  a  parent  can  spare  the  love  of  his  child, 
nor  how  ill  a  child  can  want  ihe  const.'mt  and  practical  seiiMj 
of  ft  parent's  love.  But  if  he  was  led  too  fur  by  deprecating 
the  mischievous  indulgence  he  had  sometimea  witnessed,  he 
ukaiiv  some  aniends  by  hi>s  censures  on  the  prevalent  discipline 
of  stripes,  (^f  this  Ite  speaks  with  the  disapprobation  natural 
to  a  mind  already  schooled  in  the  habits  of  reason  and  virtue.t 
"  1  cannot  think  any  corrcetiun  useful  to  a  child  where  die 
sliame  of  sutTering  for  having  done  amiss  does  not  work  more 
upon  him  than  the  pain."  Esteem  and  disgrace  are  the  re> 
wants  and  punishments  to  which  he  principally  looks.  And 
surely  this   is  a  noble  foundation  for  moral  discipliiK.      Me 


*  ['rettsilniifj  Dwcrlatluit  tu  Riwj- 
vXiip.  llriLiAn, 

f  ~  If  ivt*ri<j  arrtMl  U  Itw  litfihM 
piMh  ilixri  prcnU,  aiul  works  ■  «utc 
U1IUII  (l>o  prcwit  UDTolf  diMan^wr,  I*  U 
iiAuii  biiuii'iiit  in  Iha  totta  «f  ll  a  nivrM 
■nrl  rmicv  iLuiffoniUH  diwnv  bj  bn^akiiij^ 
Ibi-  mind  i  utiil  tlii^i  in  lb*  iiImd  of  ■ 
dintdtrly  jotiag  fctlov,  fou  bnrc  •  lov- 


■filiilcd  nupud  cicMura.  vlio  liuw«ii«t 
villi  hift  utiiuturi]  lubriulj  liv  naj 
plMW  ully  pmpl*.  hIii>  Dominimil  (una 
inartitir  childrm.  h^^cauiw  thrf  Bukc  no 
nauc^  nor  ^i^c  thcin  any  Irotibic  i  ytt  lU 
ImI  will  probably  puiin  u  unvonifitfUbIa 
■  tiling  to  bit  (rirnil>.  u  bit  will  lie  ill  kit 
lift  ID  uwlns  tiling  lo  hinurlf  and  Mhen." 
Jil. 
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also  recommends  that  children  should  be  much  with  iheir 
luireuts,  and  nllowvd  ull  rensonablu  liberty.  I  cannot  think 
that  Stewurt's  phrase  "  hardness  of  character,"  which  he 
nccount-s  for  by  the  «arly  intercourst!  of  Ixicke  witli  the 
Pitritaus,  is  justly  upphmblc  to  any  tiling:  '''»*  w«  know  of 
him  ;  ami  many  more  pa^sagtis  in  tliis  very  trealixie  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  his  knidline^  of  disposition,  ihun  will  ap- 
pear to  any  judicious  person  uver-austere.  He  found,  in  fact, 
every  tiling  wrong ;  a  false  system  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, II  false  view  of  tlie  objects  of  education,  a  fidso  selection 
of  studies,  false  methods  of  pursuing  them.  Where  so  miieh 
URs  to  be  corrected,  it  was  |Mrrhiip$  iiutural  to  be  too  sangiiitw 
about  the  ejects  of  the  remedy. 

68.  Of  the  old  dispute  as  to  public  and  private  education 
be  says,  tlmt  both  sides  linvc  their  incoiiveniencies,  but  in- 
clines to  prefer  the  latter,  influenced,  as  is  evident,  rather  by 
(It^u8t  at  the  slate  of  our  schools  than  by  any  general  prin- 
ciple.* For  he  insists  modi  on  tJie  necessity  of  giving  a  bc^r 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  wliat  he  is  to  expect  in  the  world. 
**  The  lunger  he  is  kept  lioudwinkud,  the  ieas  Ite  will  seo 
when  Ite  comes  abroad  into  open  daylight,  and  be  the  mora 
exposed  to  be  a  prey  to  himself  am)  others."  Hut  thi«  expe< 
riuncc  will,  an  is  daily  seen,  not  U-  supplied  by  a  tutor's  leo* 
tnres^  any  more  than  by  books ;  nor  can  be  given  by  anf 
course  save  a  public  education.  Locko  urges  the  nece^tsity  of 
having  a  tutor  well-bred,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  ways,  the  humours,  the  follies,  the  cheats,  the  faults  of 
the  age  he  is  fallen  into,  and  jiarticularly  of  tlie  country  he 
lives  in,  as  of  far  more  importance  than  his  scholarship, 
"  Tile  only  fence  agaiiiitt  the  world  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it.  ...  He  that  thinks  not  this  of  more  moment  to  his  son, 
and  for  which  he  more  needs  a  governor,  than  the  languages 
and  learned  sciences,  forgets  of  how  much  more  use  it  is  to 
judge  right  of  men  and  manage  his  aflairs  wisely  with  lliem, 
than  to  speak  Greek  and  Latin,  and  argue  iu  mood  and  tigure, 
or  to  have  his  head  filled  with  tlie  abstruse  speculations  of  na- 
tural philosophy  itnd  melaphysics ;  tiay,  than  to  be  well  versed 
in  Greek  and  Uoman  writers,  though  that  bo  much  better  for 
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A  gtnitlctnan,  limn  to  be  a  good  PfripabMic  or  Carusian  ;  be> 
cause  these  aucieDt  authors  observed  and  painted  mankind 
well,  niid  give  the  best  light  into  that  kind  of  knowledge. 
He  that  goes  into  tht-  eastt^rn  purts  of  Asia  will  find  alile  and 
acceptable  men  without  any  of  these;  bnt  without  virtue, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  civility,  mi  aceomptiidied  and 
valuable  man  can  be  found  nowhere."* 

dii.  It  is  to  be  reiiiemliered,  tliat  tlio  pi^i'son  who^  educa- 
tion Locke  undertakes  to  fa^iioii  ia  an  Cngllidl  geitileman. 
Virtue,  wisdotn,  breeding,  and  learning,  are  desirable  for  such 
a  one  in  their  order,  but  tlie  \a»t  not  so  much  n»  the  rest.t 
It  must  be  liad,  he  say^,  but  only  as  subservient  to  greater 
ijualities.  No  objections  have  been  more  fre<}uent]y  raised 
against  tlie  M^heme  of  Locke  than  on  account  of  bit;  deprect- 
ation  of  classical  literature  and  of  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages.  This  is  not  wholly  true ;  Latin  Iw  reckons  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  gentleman,  though  it  is  absurd  that 
tliose  should  learn  Latin  who  are  designeil  for  trade,  and 
uever  look  again  at  a  Latin  buok.t  tf  he  lays  not  so  louch 
stress  ou  Greek  as  u  genllemnn's  study,  though  he  by  no 
titenns  would  abandon  it,  it  is  l>ei'ause,  in  fact,  most  gentlemim, 
ospecifilly  ill  his  age,  have  done  very  well  without  it ;  and 
nothing  can  Ui  deemed  indis;>en!uible  m  etlucatiun  of  a  child, 
the  want  of  which  does  not  leave  a  manifest  deficiency  in  the 
inan.  "  No  man,"  he  observes,  "  can  pas'^  for  a  scholar  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language.  But  I  am  not  here  con- 
sidering of  the  education  of  a  profes-sed  scholar,  but  of  & 
gentleman."  S 

00.  The  |>ecultar  methods  recommended  by  Locke  in  learn- 
ing languages,  especially  the  l^atin,  appear  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  utility,  though  »ome  of  them  do  not  want  strenuous 
sup|)ortcrs  in  the  |)re»«nt  day.  Such  are  tlie  metliod  of  in- 
terliiRiir  translation,  the  learning  of  mere  word«  without 
grammar,  and  above  a1),  the  practice  of  talking  Latin  with  a 
tutor  who  speaks  it  well  — a  pha-uix  whom  Ite  has  not  shown 
us  where  to  find.  II  In  general,  he  seems  to  underrate  iho 
diflii'iilty  of  ac4]niHng  what  even  he  would  call  a  com|H-terit 
learuiug,  and  what  is  of  uiore  importance,  nitd  no  rare  mis< 
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btku  !ii  t)ios«  w1)o  \vrm  on  this  subject,  to  confound  tlie  bo 
qui<titiDii  of  a  Iniigunge  until  the  knowledge  of  its  literature. 
The  hest  ancient  writers  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  funiis])  no 
niufh  uf  wise  reflection,  of  noble  sentiment,  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  an<l  salutarvt  that  no  one  who  has  lind  tJie  happini-«8 
to  know  and  feel  what  they  are,  mil  desire  to  see  their  study 
I'xcluded  or  stinted  in  ils  just  extent,  wherever  ihe  education 
of  those  who  are  to  be  the  tir»t  and  best  of  the  country  is 
varried  for\vard.     And  though  by  far  the  greater  |)nrtion  of 

tliiankind  must,  by  the  very  forci;  of  terms,  remain  in  the 
ranks  of  intellectual  mediocrity,  it  ia  au  ominous  sign  of  any 
times  wlten  do  thought  is  taken  for  those  who  may  rise 
beyond  it. 

til.  In  every  other  ])art  of  instruction,  Locke  has  stilt  au 
eye  to  what  is  useful  for  a  gentleman.  Frencit  he  justly 
thinks  should  be  taught  before  Latin  ;  no  geomelry  is  rei]uired 
by  him  beyond  Euclid,  but  he  recommends  geograjihy,  his- 
tory and  chronolt^,  drawing,  and  what  may  be  thought  now 
as  little  necessary  for  a  gentleman  as  Homer,  the  juri8[)ru. 
denoe  of  Grotius  and  Piill'endorf.  He  strongly  urgi's  the 
writing  English  well,  though  a  thing  commonly  neglected ; 
and  after  i^peaking  with  eontempt  of  the  artilictal  systems  of 
logic  and  rhetoric,  sends  the  pupil  to  Chtllingworth  for  the 
example  of  reasoning,  and  lo  Tnlly  for  the  best  idea  of 
eloquence.  "  And  let  him  read  those  (hings  that  are  well 
writ  in  English  to  perfect  his  style  in  tlie  purity  of  onr  lan- 
guage."' 

62.  It  would  be  to  tnmscrihe  half  this  treatise,  were  we 
to  mention  all  the  judicious  and  minute  observations  on  tlio 

<  ttinnugement  of  children  it  contains.  Wtmtever  may  have 
been  Locke's  opportunities,  he  certainly  availed  himself  of 
thent  to  the  utmost.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  a  theo- 
retical book  ;  and  in  many  res[)ecls  the  best  of  modern  times, 
nucJ]  as  those  of  the  E<lgewort]i  name,  might  pass  for  de- 
velopmeiils  of  his  principles.  The  patient  attention  to  every 
circumstance,  a  pecoliar  characteristic  of  the  genins  of  l/>ekc, 
i«  in  none  of  his  works  bettt^r  displayed.  His  rules  for  l)ie 
health  of  children,  though  sometimes  trivial,  since  the  subject 
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)i»s  iK-tin  more  regarded,  his  excellent  advice  as  to  checking 
effeminacy  and  timoroustie^iti,  his  ol)3«rvali«iis  on  iheir  c«- 
lioMtV)  prt'suniptioii,  idtetiesH,  on  their  [daytt  and  r«.-creatiun9, 
bes})eak  OR  intense,  though  calm,  love  of  trnlh  and  goodness  ; 
a  quality  which  (evf  ttave  po««eti$e<l  more  fully  or  known  so 
well  how  to  exert  us  ttus  admirable  philosopher. 

63,  No  one  had  condescended  to  spare  any  thoughts  for 
female  edoc-ation,  till  Feneloii,  in  Hi8H,  published  Ins 
earliest  work,  Sur  l*£ducation  des  Filles.  This  was  imlirni™ 
the  occasion  of  liis  appointment  as  preceptor  to  the 
grandchildrcit  of  IjOuh  XIV. ;  for  iiiueh  of  tills  treatise,  and 
perhajM  the  most  valuable  part,  ii%  equiilly  applicable  to  both 
sexes.  It  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ix>cke,  written 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  htifiriug  a  great  resctiibhmce  in 
its  Bpiriu  Both  have  the  edueation  of  a  polished  and  high- 
bred class,  rather  than  of  »diolars,  before  them  ;  and  Fenelon 
rarely  loses  wght  of  his  peculiar  ohjecl,  or  gives  any  rule 
winch  is  not  capable  of  being  practi^tinl  in  fcnialt'  education* 
In  many  reKpcets  tut  coincides  with  our  English  philosophvr, 
and  ohM-rves  with  him  that  a  child  learns  much  before  he 
speaks,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  his  moral  qualities  can  hardly 
begin  too  soon.  Both  complain  of  the  severity  of  parents, 
and  deprecate  the  mode  of  bringing  up  by  punishment,  lloth 
advise  the  exhibition  of  virtue  and  religion  in  pleasing  lights, 
and  censure  tlie  austere  dogmatism  with  which  tliey  were  in< 
culcated,  before  the  mind  was  sufficiently  (h;veloped  to  appre< 
hend  them.  But  the  characteristic  sweeliiesa  of  Ferielon's 
disposition  is  often  shown  in  conlnist  with  the  somewhat  stern 
intlexibility  of  Locke.  His  theory  is  uniformly  indulgent; 
his  method  of  education  is  a  labour  of  love ;  a  desire  to  reu> 
der  children  itappy  for  the  time,  na  well  as  afterwards,  rnua 
llirough  his  book,  and  lie  may  perhaps  be  considered  the 
founder  of  that  school  which  has  eudeavourefl  to  dissipate  ih« 
terrors  and  dry  the  t^-ars  of  childhood.  "  I  have  seen,"  he 
says,  "  many  children  who  have  learned  to  read  in  play  ; 
we  have  only  to  read  entertaining  stones  to  them  out  oi  a 
book,  and  insensibly  teach  them  the  letters,  they  will  soon 
desire  lo  go  for  themselves  to  the  source  of  their  amusement." 
**  Books  should  be  given  them  well  bound  and  gilt,  with  good 
engravings,  clear  types ;  for  all  that  captivates  the  imagination 
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facilitates  stud)';  t)i«  rhoicfi  nIioiiIcI  be  such  as  contnitt  short 
ant)  niurvL-Dous  Ntories."  l^ies<i>  tlcttu):^  arc  tiun*  trivial,  but  in 
the  (lays  of  Fenelon  they  may  have  been  otherwise. 

(H,  fii  (sevi-ral  passages  he  displays  not  only  a  jiidtrious 
B|)irit,  but  an  olnervatioti  that  roust  hnve  bwn  long  i-xcrcwetl. 
"  Of  all  the  quahties  we  perceive  in  diildren,"  he  remarkg, 
"  diere  is  only  one  that  niu  W  truslMl  a»  liK-ty  to  be  (Uirabte, 
which  is  sound  judgment ;  it  always  grows  with  their  groiTth, 
if  it  is  well  cultivated  ;  hut  the  grace  of  childhood  is  effaced  ; 
il^  vivacity  is  extinguislied  ;  even  its  sensibility  iti  often  lost, 
because  their  own  [w^sions  and  the  intercourse  of  others  lii- 
•emibly  tmrdeu  the  hearts  of  young  persons  who  enter  into 
the  world."  It  is,  therefore,  a  solid  and  just  way  of  tlilrikiri^ 
which  we  should  most  valite  and  nioitt  improve,  and  this  not 
by  any  means  less  in  girls  than  in  the  other  sex,  since  their 
duties  and  the  occupations  they  are  railed  upon  to  hll  do  not 
leas  re*|uire  it.  Hoiice  he  not  only  dcpn-caies  an  excessive 
taste  for  dress,  but,  with  more  originality,  points  out  the 
dan^r  of  that  extreme  delicacy  and  refinement  which  incapa- 
citate women  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  give  them  a 
contempt  for  a  country  life  and  rural  economy. 

tid.  It  will  be  justly  thought  at  present,  that  he  discourages 
too  much  the  uciquisilion  of  knowledge  by  women.  "  Keep 
their  minds,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  as  much  as  you  run 
within  the  usual  limits,  and  let  them  understand  that  the 
modesty  of  tlicir  sex  ought  to  shrink  from  science  will)  almost 
83  nuirh  di'lii-acy  as  frnm  vice."  This  seems,  however,  to  be 
conhiit'd  (0  science  or  pliilosuphy  in  a  strict  sense ;  for  be 
permits  afterwards  a  larger  compass  of  reading.  Wotnen 
^ould  wTite  a  good  hand,  understand  orthography  and  the 
four  rules  of  .irithmetiei  which  they  will  want  in  domestic 
afiairt.  To  these  he  requires  a  close  attention,  and  even 
recommends  to  women  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  tlie 
cuimnon  forms  and  m<ixims  of  law.  Greek,  Roman,  and 
French  history,  ^vitli  the  best  travels,  will  be  valuable,  and 
keep  tliem  from  seeking  pernicious  fictions.  Books  also  of 
elu(|uenue  and  [wK'try  may  be  read  with  selection,  taking  care 
to  avoid  any  that  relate  to  love;  music  and  painting  may  he 
iRHght  wiih  the  same  precaution.  The  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages  are  of  no  use  hut  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of 
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dangerouR  books;  Latin  is  better  as  the  language  of  the 
church ;  but  tliis  he  wuuld  recuinmeiid  ofily  (or  girls  of  good 
sense  rind  discreet  cooduct,  wlio  will  make  no  (lisjilay  of  the 
a(-4jui<iitioii. 


Sblt.  II.  —  On  Political  Philosophy. 

Pafinitrf—.  Sfiaoia  —  JIamafflon't  Oremm  —  Lade  on  OovrrHmnU  ^ 
PiMtica/  Econmiy. 

06.  In  llie  seventh  book  of  Puffendorf' b  great  work,  be  comes 
to  political  |}hilosop1iv,  towards  which  he  had  bi-eii 
grailually  tt'tiding  for  some  lime;  primary  societies,  i*«r>ii« 
or  those  of  families,  leading  the  ^vay  to  the  consider* 
ntion  of  civil  government.  Orotius  derives  llie  origin  of  thin 
from  the  natural  soi-!Eil»leness  uf  mankind.  Hut  iliis,  as  Puf- 
fendorf reinarlo,  may  Iw  hatintied  by  the  primary  societies. 
Tbe  real  cause  was  experience  of  the  injuries  which  one 
man  can  inflict  on  nnolber."  And,  after  a  prolix  dlstjnisjtion, 
be  coiicludi^s  that  civil  tmciety  must  have  b«en  constituu-d, 
first,  by  a  covenant  of  a  number  of  men,  each  with  each,  to 
form  a  commonwealth,  and  to  be  bound  by  the  majority,  in 
which  primary  covenant  they  must  be  unanimous,  that  is, 
every  dmsenlieiit  would  retain  his  natural  liberty  ;  next,  by  a 
resolution  or  decree  of  tbe  majority,  that  certain  rulers  hIibII 
govern  tlierest;  and,lastly,byase<:ond  covenant  betwi-en  tl»ese 
rulers  and  the  rest,  one  promising  to  take  care  of  the  public 
weal,  and  the  other  to  obey  lawful  commands,  t  This  covenant, 
as  Im!  attempts  to  show,  exists  even  in  a  deuiocrni^,  though 
it  ia  less  evident  than  in  other  forms.  Uobbes  hacf  admitted 
the  first  of  these  covenants,  but  denied  the  second ;  Bar- 
beyrac,  llie  able  commentator  on  Puffendorf,  has  done  exactly 
llie  reverse.  A  state  once  formed  may  Im  conceived  to  exist 
as  one  person,  with  a  single  will,  represeiiteil  by  that  of  the 
sovereign,  wliercvcr  tJa"  sovereignty  may  he  ptacett.  This 
sovereignty  is  founded  on  tite  covenants,  and  is  not  conferred. 
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except  indircclljr  like  every  otiior  human  power,  by  God. 
PuUiudorf  h«re  coDibiits  the  o)i|M)s)tu  opinion,  wliicli  churcli- 
men  were  as  prone  to  hold,  it  seems  '"  tJerinatiy  as  in 
Eii^Uud.* 

6/,  The  legislative,  punitive,  aud  judiciary  powers,  thoiu; 
of  making  war  aiid  penou,  of  appoinlin^  magistnitea,  and 
K-vying  tiiXL-ti,  ure  so  c)o»dy  connected  that  no  one  can  be 
denied  to  the  »>vereigi>.  As  to  his  right  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  Piiffendorf  leaves  it  for  otliers  to  determine,  t  lie 
Hccms  in  tbis  p;Lrt  of  the  work  too  favourable  to  unlimited 
moiiurchy,  declaring  himself  against  a  mixed  government. 
The  sovereign  power  tnast  be  irrraponsible,  and  cannot  be 
bound  by  the  law  which  itself  has  given.  He  even  ileiiiei* 
that  all  government  is  iuteiidett  for  the  good  of  tlie  governed 
^a  ]H)»ltiou  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  theory  of  a 
covenant  —  but  he  contends  that,  if  it  were,  this  end,  th« 
public  good,  may  be  more  probably  discerned  by  the  prince 
than  by  thv  people.)  Vet  lie  adniits  tluit  the  exorbitances  of  a 
trinoe  should  be  restrained  by  certain  fundamental  laws,  and 
io1(U,  tliat  having  accepted  such,  and  ratified  them  by  oath^ 
le  is  not  at  liberty  to  brenk  them ;  arguing,  with  some 
apparent  inconsistency,  against  those  wlio  maintain  such 
limitiitions  to  be  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  aud  even  re- 
commending  the  institution  of  councils,  witliout  whose  con- 
sent certain  acts  of  the  sovereign  sliall  not  be  valid.  This 
can  only  be  reconciled  with  his  fonner  declaration  against  a 
mixed  sovereignty,  by  the  distinction  familiar  to  our  own 
coustitutionid  lawyers  between  tJic  joint  acts  of  A.  and  It., 
and  the  acts  of  A.  with  B.'s  consent.  But  this  is  a  little  too 
technical  and  unreal  for  philosophical  politics.  Govern- 
ments not  reducible  to  one  of  the  three  simple  forms  he  calls 
irregular ;  such  us  titc  Kotnan  republic  or  German  empire. 
But  th<Me  may  be  systems  of  stales,  or  aggregate  comumni- 
ties,  either  subject  to  one  king  by  ditlerent  titles,  or  united 
by  federation.  lie  inclines  to  deny  that  tl)e  majority  can 
bind  the  minority  in  ilie  Ititer  case,  and  Mi-ms  to  lalce  It  for 
granted  timt  some  of  llie  confederates  can  quit  the  league  at 
pleasure.  $ 

68.  Sovereignty  over  persons  cannot  be  acquired,  strictly 
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speaking^,  by  &e!zurc  or  occujKition,  as  in  tbt;  case  of  liiads, 
aiii]  refjuir«s,  even  after  coiitjuest,  tlieir  consent  to  obey ; 
ivhicJi  will  be  given,  in  order  to  seciire  themselves  from  the 
other  riglits  of  war.     It  is  a  problem  whether,  after  an  un- 

{'usl  conquest,  the  forced  ronnent  of  the  people  can  give  a 
itwful  title  to  sovereignty.  PutTciidorf  (ti»tin>;uishe»  between 
a  monarchy  antl  a  republic  t)iU8  unjustly  subihiecl.  In  the 
former  cnsie,  so  long  as  the  lawful  heirs  exist  or  preserve 
thi-ir  elnini,  the  duty  of  restitution  continued.  But  in  tha 
latter,  as  the  people  may  live  as  happily  under  a  tnonnreby  as 
under  a  republic,  he  thinks  that  an  nsurper  ban  only  to  treat 
them  well,  without  scruple  as  to  his  title.  If  he  oppresses 
them,  no  course  of  years  will  make  his  title  lawful,  or  bind 
them  in  consrience  to  obey,  length  of  |HiBse«8ion  U-ing  only 
length  of  injury.  If  a  sovereign  lias  been  justly  divested  of 
his  power,  the  conmmnity  becomes  immediiitely  free;  but  if 
]ty  unjust  rebellion,  his  right  continueti  till  by  oilcDCu  he  hut 

^appeared  to  abandon  it. ' 

('0.  Every  one  will  agree  that  a  lawful  ruler  must  not  be 
opposed  within  tlie  limits  of  his  authority.  But  let  us  put 
die  case  that  he  should  command  what  is  unlawful,  or  maU 
treat  hi»   subjects.      Whatever    Ilobbes  may  say,  a  subject 

[tnny  \k  injured  by  his  sovereign.  But  wc  siiould  bear  minor 
injuries  patiently,  and  in  the  worst  caHcs  avoid  personal 
rettistance.  Ttiose  are  not  to  be  listened  u>  who  asseit  llutt  a 
Icing,  ilegenerating  into  a  tyrant,  may  be  resisted  and  punished 

lliy  his  people.  He  admits  only  a  right  of  self-defence,  if  be 
iiauifcslly  becomes  a  public  efR-my :  in  all  this  he  seems  to 

wgo  t|uite  as  far  as  Grotius  himself.  The  next  question  is  as 
to  the  right  of  invaders  and  usurpers  to  obedience.  Tliis,  it 
will  be  observed,  he  had  already  in  some  measure  discussed  ; 

L'bnt  Puffendorf  is  tieilhor  slriet  in  method,  nor  fre*-  from  repe- 

.  litions.  lie  labours  much  about  the  rights  of  the  lawful 
prince  insisting  upon  tltem,  where  the  subjects  have  proiiiised 

L>nlle^ance  to  the  usurper.     This,  hr  thinks,  must  he  deemed 

riein^Hirary,  until  the  legitimate  sovereign  lius  recovered  his 
dominions.  But  what  may  be  done  towards  promoting  this 
end  hy  such  as  Imyo  sworn  fidelity  to  the  actual  ruler,  be 
does  not  intinmte.t 
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70.  Ovil  Inn's  are  sadi  hs  emanate  from  tlie  saprenw 
powvr,  with  respect  lo  ttiiii^  k-ft  indiffiTent  by  the  laws  of 

'Gotl  and  Dftture.  What  chjclly  belongs  to  thi-iti  is  tliv  furni 
and  method  of  acKjuiring  rigitts  or  obtsintn^  redress  for 
wrongs.  If  WL<  giv<!  the  law  of  natarc  uU  that  belongs  to  it, 
aii<i  tak*!  away  from  the  nivihaiis  what  lh«?y  iiav«  liitherto  en- 
fiTO^Hcd  and  proniiscucMiHly  trvutvd,  we  «liall  bring  ilie  civil 
law  to  a  mudi  narrower  compass  j  not  to  siiy  that  at  pr^stint 
whenever  the  latter  is  defioient  we  most  liave  recourse  to  tlie 
law  of  natiir»,  and  tlint  tiierefore  in  all  oommonw<.*allhs  the 
natnra]  laws  supply  the  defects  of    the  civil.*      lie  argues 

i  agHinst  Hul>b(M*s  tenet  that  the  civil  Inw  cannot  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  that  what  shall  be  deemed  tlH-fl, 
murder,  or  adultery,  dejR'tid^  on  the  former.  Tlie  subject  is 
bound  geiK*ra)ly  not  to  obey  the  unjust  commands  of  his  80ve- 

1  reign  ;  but  in  the  ease  of  war  he  thinks  it,  on  the  whole, 
safest,  considering  the  usual  ditlicultJes  of  such  (juestions, 
that  the  subject  iihould  serve,  and   throw  the  resfionsibility 

L^fore  God  on  the  prince.t      In  this  problem  of  casuistry, 

leooimon  usage  is  witolly  against  the  atneter  theory. 

71*  Punishment  may  be  defined  an  evil  inflicted  fay  untlio- 
rity  upon  view  of  antecedent  trnnsgipssion.t  Henre  exclu- 
sion, on  political  grounds,  from  public oflice,  or  sepiMiitiori  of 
tlie  sick  for  the  sake  of  the  healthy,  is  not  punishment.  It 
does  not  belong  to  distributive  justice,  nor  is  llie  magistrate 
bound  to  apportion  it  to  the  malignity  of  the  otiencc,  tliuugb 
this  is  osual.  Su)»erior  authority  is  necessary  to  punishntent ; 
and  he  ditlers  from  GrotiiiH  by  ileuying  that  we  have  a  riglit 
to  avenge  the  injuries  of  ihoiie  who  liave  no  ctaini  upon  us. 
FunisJiment  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  without  llie  prospeet 
of  some  advantage  from  it;  either  t)R>  correction  of  the  oneii- 
der,  <ir  the  prevention  of  his  repeating  the  nflence.  But  ex- 
ample lie  seems  not  to  think  a  direct  end  of  punishment, 
though  it  should  be  regarded  in  its  iufltetion.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  all  offences  which  the  law  denounces  should  be  ac- 
tually punished,  though  some  jurists  have  tjuestionetJ  lite 
right  of  pardon.  Punishments  ought  to  be  mensurt-d  accord- 
ing to  the  olijeet  of  tite  crime,  the  injur)'  to  tlie  eouimonwenlth* 
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8U<1  th«  inalicc  of  the  dvliaqueiic  Hcnou  offeiicvs  against 
God  sliould  be  dwiiied  uiost  crimiual,  nod  uext,  such  as  dis. 
turb  t)it>  ^talt^ ;  thoii  whatewr  affcrl  lifi!,  tW  {Htaci^  w  liuiiuur 
of  fsiuilieii,  priv&ti;  pruiHTty  tr  rfpuuktiuti,  fulluwiii^  tli«  scale 
of  tJie  Diiealogue.  liut  though  all  cnnies  do  not  require 
euunl  »Kvvnly,  un  exact  |]ro])ortiu)i  of  |M-iialtii-8  is  nut  Tt^t|utrLiJ. 
Motit  of  this  chapter  exhibits  tltt;  vaciilatinf^,  imli^tiiii't,  and 
almost  self-eontmdictory  reftolutiotis  of  diOiailtivs  so  fr«qu«nt 
it)  Pufri;udorr.  He  <.'oiidud(!s  by  ifiitabHshin^  ii  great  truth, 
that  iio  mail  can  tie  juhlly  punished  for  the  otl~viin>of  anotlivr; 
iiot  Kv«ii  a  comuiuuity  for  t)i«  acts  of  ilieir  furvfntlicra,  not- 
withslaodiufi;  their  ficticious  inimortalily.* 

"t'-i.  After  some  diapters  on  the  law  of  nations,  Puftiti- 
ilurf  coueludips  vvitii  dliicussin^  tJie  cosHation  of  subjection. 
This  may  ordiuarUy  lie  by  voluntarily  removing;  to  another 
state  witJi  pennisMOii  of  the  sovereign.  And  if  no  law  or 
custom  interferes,  the  nubjoet  has  n  riglit  to  du  this  at  his 
dlncretioii.  The  slate  has  not  a  right  to  ex|»el  dlizeu-s  with- 
out aoinu  ofTenoe.  It  loses  nil  nulhority  over  a  banished  man. 
He  roiirlude.4  by  cotisidering'  the  rare  cast!  uf  so  g'reat  a 
diminuiioii  of  the  |>eopte,  aa  to  raise  a  doubt  of  their  poliiicnl 
tdeiility.t 

7''^.  Hip  political  portion  of  tliis  large  work  is  not,  as  will 
appear,  very  fertile  in  original  or  sagacious  reflec-  p„i)u„jf 
tion.  A  gnarter  degree  of  both,  though  by  mu  means  ^"™"- 
accompanied  with  a  sound  thixiry,  dislinguishc-s  the  Political 
Treatise  of  Spinosa,  one  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tlic  Theologicu-pi^itical  Trcati««,  a  very  diflercnt  work.  In  this 
he  undenakes  to  ehow  how  a  state  under  a  regal  or  aristocratic 
gov«>rnmfjit  ought  to  be  coiisututcd  so  as  to  si'irure  lite 
tranquillity  «ud  freedom  td"  the  dtizeni).  Whether  Spinosa 
borroweil  his  tlieory  on  the  origin  of  government  from 
Hobbeii,  is  perhflfM  hard  to  determine :  he  seems  n(;<|uninled 
with  tlie  trt-atise  \}e  (_5ve  ;  but  the  philosophical  system  of 
both  was  such  as,  in  minds  habituated  like  tlieira  to  close 
reasoning,  could  not  lend  to  any  other  ri*suiL  Political 
theory,  us  Spinosa  justly  observes,  is  to  be  founded  on  our 
experience  of  human   kind   as  it  is,   and   on   no   visionary 
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notions  or  nil  Utopin  or  eoldi^n  nge ;  and  licnce  politicinns  of 
practical  kuowlwig«  !)av«  wrilu-ii  better  on  tliese  subjects 
than  [thiloHophers.  Vu'e.  mii.tt  tr^at  of  in«ii  tts  liablt;  to 
pflS^ous,  proiiv  more  to  revenge  tlinu  to  pity,  eager  to  rule 
and  to  compel  others  to  net  like  tliemselves,  more  pleased 
with  Imviiig  done  harm  to  others  than  with  procuring  tlunr 
own  goofl.  Hence  no  stJite  wherein  the  public  afTnirs  are 
intruHtiHt  to  aiiy  one's  good  faith  can  be  secure  of  tlieir  due 
administration ;  but  nwans  should  be  ilcviiied  that  ueither 
'  reason  nor  passion  shoutil  induce  those  »vho  govern  to 
otntruct  the  public  weal ;  it  being  tndlGcrent  by  what  mo- 
tive men  act  if  tJiey  can  be  brought  to  act  for  the  common 
good. 

74.  Natural  law  is  ttie  same  as  natural  power  ;  it  is  that 
which  tlie  laws  of  nature,  that  is  the  ordvi*  of  the  worldt 
give  to  each  individual.  Nothing  is  forbidden  by  thi^  law, 
except  what  no  one  desires,  or  ivhat  no  one  can  pt-rform. 
Thus  no  one  ia  bounil  to  keep  the  faith  be  has  piighted  any 
lunger  tlian  he  will,  and  llutn  he  judges  it  useful  t»  himself; 
for  he  has  not  lost  the  power  of  breaking  it,  and  power  is 
right  in  natural  law.  Hut  h^  may  easily  perceive  that  the 
power  of  one  man  in  a  state  of  nature  is  limitetl  by  that  of 
all  tile  rest,  aod  in  eflect  is  reduced  to  nothing  ;  nil  men 
U'iug  naturally  enemies  to  i-ach  oilier ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  uniting  their  force,  ond  establishing  bounds  by  com- 
nton  consent  to  the  natural  powers  of  each,  it  becomes  really 
more  etTcctive  tliiui  wliilu  it  was  unlimited.  This  is  the 
principle  of  civil  government;  and  now  the  distinctions  of 
just  and  unjust,  right  and  wrong,  begin  to  appear. 

7^.  The  right  of  llie  supreme  magistrate  is  notliing  but 
tile  collective  rights  of  the  citizens  ;  tliat  is,  (heir  powers. 
Neither  he  nor  they  in  tlielr  nnlurul  state  can  do  wrong ;  but 
after  the  institution  of  government,  each  citizen  may  do 
wrong  by  disobeying  th<'  magislmtu ;  that,  in  fact,  being  the 
test  of  wrong.  Ho  has  not  to  inquire  whether  the  com- 
mands of  the  supreme  power  are  just  or  unjust,  pious  or 
impious  ;  that  is,  s\^  to  adion,  for  the  state  )uia  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  judgment. 

70.  Two  indi'jiendeiit  slates  iire  naturally  enemies,  and 
may  make  ^va^  on  each  other  whenever  ihey  please.     If  liiey 
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make  peace  or  alliance,  it  is  no  longer  binding  than  lliu 
lasc,  that  is,  hope  or  fear  iu  the  ooutncting  [Htrties,  shall 
endure.  AH  this  is  founded  on  the  universal  law  of  nature, 
he  desire  of  preserving  ourselves  ;  which,  whelhi-r  mirn  are 
contwioufi  of  it  or  no,  animatt's  all  their  tictions.  Spinosa  in 
tliis,  as  in  hin  otlier  writings,  is  more  fearless  than  (1oUh'«, 
and  tlitiugh  h«  sotnelinu-s  may  throw  a  light  veil  over  his 
ahjuratioD  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  it  ia  frequently 
plaretl  in  a  more  prominent  view  than  his  English  precursor 
HI  the  )iame  system   had  deemed  it  secure  to  exhibit.      Vet 

k«o  slight  is  often  the  cormexion  between  theoretical  tenets 
ind  human  practie«,  that  8pino»a  bore  tlte  charneler  of  a 
virtuous  and  benevolent  man.  We  do  not  know,  indeed, 
how  far  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  to  put  liis  fidelity  to 
the  test.  In  this  treatise  of  politics,  especially  in  tlie  brood 
Bssertioa  tliat  gooil  faith  is  only  to  bv  preserved  so  long  as 

Lit  is  advhutagt'ous,  he  leaves  Machi:ivc1  and  Ilobbt-s  nt  sume 

'  distance,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  most  pidegtnatically  im. 
pudent  of  the  whole  school. 

77-  Tile  contract  or  fniidnmental  Uw«,  he  procewls,  ac- 
cording to  which  llie  mullitiKlc  Inmslers  its  right  to  a  kiiif 
or  a  senate,  may  unquesiiotutbly  be  broken,  when  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  whole  to  do  S4>.  Rnt  8|>iuosa  denies  to 
private  citizens  (he  right  of  judging  coneeniing  the  public 
good  in  such  a  point,  reserving,  apjKirently,  to  the  supreme 
niftgistrale  an  ultimate  power  of  breaking  the  conditions  upon 

^^hit'h  he  was  chosen.  Notwithstanding  this  dangerous  ad- 
mission, he  strongly  protests  against  intrusting  absolute  power 
to  any  one  man ;  and  observes,  in  answer  to  the  common 
argument  of  tlie  stjibility  of  despotism,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Turkish  monarchy,  that  If  barbarism,  slavery,  and  deso- 
latiou  arc  to  be  called  pi-acu,  nothing  can  be  more  \vretched 
titan  peace  Itself.  Nor  is  this  sole  power  of  one  man  a  thing 
so  posaibte  as  we  Imagine ;  the  kings  who  s«-em  moHt  des{K)tic 
trusting  the  public  safety  and  tlieir  own  to  coutiseliors  and 
favourites,  often  the  worst  and  weakest  In  the  state. 

"iH.   He  next  proceeds  to  his  M-lienie  of  a  well-regulated 

'motuirchy,  which  is  in  some  niensure  original  and  Hmimntt 
ingenious.  The  people  are  to  be  divided  into  fami-  "'"^'"^ 
lies,  by  which  he  »<.-en)s  to  oieau  something  like  the  f^«r^i» 
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o(  Attica.  From  Mich  of  these,  couusetlorsj  fifty  yeais  of 
Bgv,  aa-  to  he  chosen  by  tlit:!  I^id^i  surcot^liiig  in  a  ralation 
quinqUL'tiniiil,  or  less,  M  an  to  torui  a  ■lauu.TOui.  senate.  This 
■saenihly  is  to  Ik  con!<ulleil  iiptm  all  public  afTniiit,  and  th« 
kiug  is  to  he  guideti  by  its  miaiiiuivu8  t»))iiiiuii.  In  case, 
however,  of  disagreemeDt,  the  diSerent  pro{>osition8  heioj; 
laid  hvfore  the  king,  he  may  choose  thai  of  the  iiiiiioriiy, 
providt^  at  leju>t  one  huiidrt'd  couiis«llun>  have  re<.-aiiiineuded 
U.  Tlie  less  remnrkahle  provJ&ioDa  of  tJiis  ideal  polity  it 
would  be  waste  ol'  time  to  luention  ;  except  tliat  be  advises 
that  all  the  eitixeiiii  should  he  aniied  as  a  militia,  and  that  the 
priucipnl  town»  should  he  fortified,  and,  cotise'juently,  M  it 
seems,  tu  tlieir  power.  A  ruouurehy  thus  eoustiluted  would 
prohabi)'  not  degenerate  iulo  the  despotic  form.  Spinous 
Hppeals  to  the  ancieut  governmeiU  of  Aragou,  as  a  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  bis  tlieory  into  execution. 

79-  I'rom  this  imaginary  monarcliy  he  coines  to  au  ari^to- 
craliral  republic  In  this  Ite  seems  to  have  taken  \'eu>cie, 
the  idol  of  theoretical  politicians,  ae  bts  primary  model,  b«t 
with  such  deviations  as  affect  the  whole  scbcmc  of  govern- 
ment. He  objects  to  the  »tiprem.'Ky  of  an  elective  Aoge, 
justly  observing  ttiat  the  precautions  adopted  in  the  election 
of  that  magistrate  ahow  the  danger  of  the  office  it»elf,  whidl 
was  rather  retained  in  tlie  artstoemtiad  |N]lily  iis  au  aacieut 
iiietitutiou  than  from  any  persuasion  of  its  usefulness.  Jtiit 
ti)e  most  remarkable  discrepancy  between  tlie  aristocracy  of 
Spinosa  nml  timt  of  \'enicie  is  that  his  great  council,  which 
ought,  as  he  strongly  urges,  not  to  consist  of  less  titan  .^000, 
tiie  greatness  of  its  number  being  the  ouly  safeguard  against 
the  close  olignrdiy  of  a  few  families,  is  not  to  be  here<litjtry, 
but  its  vacancies  to  be  iilleil  up  by  self-dection.  In  tliis  elec- 
tion, indeed,  lie  considers  the  essence  of  aristocracy  to  con- 
sist, l>eiug,  as  is  implied  in  its  meaning,  a  government  by  the 
best,  who  can  only  be  pronounced  such  by  the  choice  of  many. 
]t  18  singular  tJiat  he  never  adverts  to  popuL-ir  representation, 
of  which  he  must  h.nve  known  examples.  IV-uiocracy,  on 
the  contrary,  ho  (k*lioi>»  to  be  a  government  where  political 
power  falls  to  men  by  chance  of  birth,  or  by  some  means 
which  has  rendered  tliem  citizens,  and  who  can  claim  it  as 
their  right,  witliout  regard  to  the  choice  of  others.     And  a 
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democracy,  according  to  Spiaosa,  may  i-xiKt,  if  the  law  should 
liaiit  this  privilege  of  power  to  the  seaiorii  in  age,  or  to  the 
elder  branches  of  rninilitrs,  or  to  those  who  pny  ft  cerlaiii 
amount  In  taxation;  attlroufi;;!!  tlic  uumbifrs enjoying  it  Uiuulil 
bi!  a  smaller  portion  of  the  community  than  in  aii  aristocTRcy 
of  the  form  he  has  r«.-ommeu(li.-d.  His  treatise  hreakft  off 
iMmr  the  beginning  of  the  chapters  intended  to  de!)iii-ate  the 
best  model  of  democracy,  which  he  declarer  to  be  one  wherein 
all  |)ersoii»,  tn  their  own  {luwcr,  luid  uut  iufamoua  by  criiite, 
shonid  have  a  share  in  the  public  governmi'nL  I  do  nut 
know  that  it  can  be  inferred  from  tJie  writing  of  Spinosa, 
nor  is  his  authority,  perliap§,  suflicient  to  render  the  ijtiestion 
of  any  iiitiMV^t,  to  which  of  the  three  plans  dvvbed  by  him 
as  the  best  in  tlieir  respective  forinis  he  would  have  ascribed 
the  preference. 

iiO.  The  condition  of  Fraoce  under  Louis  XIV.  wtts  not 
very  tempting  to  specnlators   on   politind    tlipory. 
Whatever   Hhort   remarks  may   be  found  in   those  t*iigui. 
excellent  writers  on  other  sul>i«ct»  who  distinguish 
this  period,  we  am  select  no  one  book  that  falls  readdy  into 
ihiit  cla».-4.      For  Telemaque  we  must  find  aiiolliei'  place.      It 
is  scarcely  wortJi  wlnle  to  mention  the  political  discoursfs 
on  Tacitus,  by  Aiiiulot  de  la  Moussayc.     llies«  are  a  tedious 
and  |>edan(ic  running  commentary  on   Tacitus,  alVecting  to 
deduce  genera)  principle*,   but  much  unlike  tJ>c  short  an<l 
poignant  observations  of  Machiavol  and   Bueon.     A   whole 
volume  on  the  rdgn  alone  of  Tiberius,  and  princed  at  Paris, 
is  not  likely  to  re|>ay  a  reader's  trouble ;  at  least  I  have. 
found  nothing  in  it  alwve  tite  commun  level.     1  have  no  ac- 
quaintiuicv  witli  the  other  political  writings  of   Anielot  de  la 
Uouasaye,  one  of  those  who  thought   they  could  make  great 
diaeoveriesby  aiutlysing  the  constitution  of  V'euice  and  other 
Btat«8. 

81 .   England,  thrown  at  th«  commencement  of  ibis  ]>eriod 
Ivpou  the  reeourcejt  of  her  own  invention  to  replace 
Lsa  ancient  monarchy  by  something  new,  and  rich  at  Jj;^ 
Ifhat  time  in  reflecting  as  well  as  learned  tm-n,  with 
an  un»liitckled  press,  and  a  growing  disdain  of  authori^  as 
opposed  to  argument,  was  the  natural  soil  of  political  theory. 
Tuc  earliest  fruit  was  Sir  James  Harrington's  Oceana,  pub> 
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lished  ill  iG/iG,  This  once  famous  book  is  a  pnlitical  alle- 
ffory,  partly  suffgesttKt,  jKrliaps,  by  the  Dodmia's  Giove  of 
xloweil,  or  by  Barclay's  Armenia,  niid  a  few  otlwr  fictions  of 
tlic  prciiHlinn^  age.  Ht»*  Ot-riuia  roiirrsi'iiw  Kiiglaiid,  the 
history  of  which  is  sliadowed  out  with  tictitious  iiniiios.  Ilut 
this  is  preliminary  to  the  great  ohji-ct,  the  M^b^niK  of  a  new 
coriiiiioiiWf»ltl),  which,  under  tho  auispicps  of  Otjihatis  MegJi- 
letor,  the  Lord  Archoa,  meaning,  of  course,  Oomwfll,  not 
as  he  was,  hut  a»  he  ought  to  have  hcen,  the  author  feigns 
to  liave  been  estnblished.  '["be  various  laws  sihI  coufttilu  lions 
of  this  P«Hly  occupy  th«  whole  work. 

82.  Tlie  lending  principle  of  Harringtoii  is  that  power 
depends  on  property;  denying  the  common  saying,  timt 
knowli*<lge  or  prudi.-ncu  is  power.  But  (his  properly  must 
be  in  land,  "  because,  as  to  prop<'rty  producing  eniplre,  it  is 
required  that  it  should  have  Nome  certain  root  or  foot-hold, 
which  except  in  land  it  cannot  have,  being  otherwise,  «8  it 
were,  upon  the  wing.  Nevertheless  in  suc)i  cities  as  subsist 
mostly  by  trade,  and  have  little  or  no  land,  oh  Holland  and 
Genoa,  the  balance  of  treasure  may  be  equal  to  that  of  land."  * 
'llie  law  fixing  the  balance  of  lands  is  called  by  him  agra. 
rian  ;  and  without  an  agrarian  law,  he  holds  that  no  govern- 
ment, whether  monarcliicul,  aristocratic,  or  popular,  has  any 
long  duration :  this  is  rather  paradoxical  ;  but  his  dtstntnition 
of  lands  varies  according  to  tlie  form  of  the  common  weal  ih. 
In  one  best  constituted  the  possession  of  lands  is  tintited  to 
aOOOl.  a  year ;  which,  of  course,  in  his  time  was  a  much 
greater  c:«tate  than  at  present. 

83.  Harrington's  general  scheme  of  a  good  government  is 
one  "  establishe<i  u])oii  an  iipinl  agrarian  ariiiing  into  the 
sii|>crs  true  lure,  or  three  ordere,  the  senate  debating  ami  pru> 
posing,  tlw  people  resolving,  and  the  magistmcy  executing 
by  an  equal  rotation  through  the  sutfrage  of  the  )>eople  given 
by  the  ballot."  His  nion?  particular  form  of  |»olity,  devised 
for  his  Oceana,  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  in  detail :  the  re- 
suit  is  a  moderate  aristoerucy ;  pro)>erty,  though  under  thecon- 
trol  of  his  agrarian,  which  prevent-*  its  excess,  having  so  great 
a  share  in  tlie  elections  tliiit   It   must  preduu>iimte.      But  it 
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is  nn  aristocracy  of  what  we  elioulil  call  tfav  inidtUu  ruiiks, 
HiiH  might  lint  li«  unfit  for  a  small  state.  Iti  gvoera)  it 
niny  tw  said  of  Hnrriii^uii,  tliat  he  is  prolix,  dull,  pedantic, 
yet  seldom  profound  ;  but  soiuelimw  redi-ienia  liimsuif  by  just 
observations.  Like  most  theoretical  politicians  of  that  age 
he  had  aii  excL-Hsive  ndmirntioa  for  the  republic  of  Venice.* 
Ilia  other  po!itiral  writings  are  in  the  !>ame  spirit  us  the 
Oceana,  hut  still  les*  interesting. 

81-.  The  manly  n>publicflnisin  of  Harrington,  though  some- 
times visionary  and  perhajn  iiupracticHhIe,  shines  by  fmhir*. 
comparison  with  a  very  opposite  theory,  which,  hav-  "^ '''"'*■ 
ing  been  countenanced  in  tliv  early  part  of  the  century  by  our 
rlergy,  revived  with  addltioiuti  favour  after  tite  Hestoration. 
This  was  maintained  in  the  PatrJarcha  of  Sir  Holiert  Fllnier, 
written,  »a  it  appears,  in  the  reign  of  Chark-s  I.,  but  not 
published  till  I(i8U,  at  a  time  when  very  lilgb  notions  of 
royid  pn-idgali ve  were  as  well  received  by  one  party  as  lliey 
were  indignantly  reje<:te<i  hy  another.  The  obje^'i,  as  the 
author  dHctarvs,  was  to  prove  tlint  tlie  first  kings  were  fathers 
of  fiunilti-s ;  that  It  is  unnatural  fur  the  people  to  govern  or  to 
choose  governors ;  that  [Mwitlve  laws  do  not  infringe  tlie  na- 
tural antl  fatlici-ly  power  of  kings.  lie  refers  the  a>»et  of 
cultural  liberty  and  tlic  popular  origin  of  government  to  the 
Bchoolmen,  allowing  that  all  [mpisis  and  the  reformcil  divines 
have  imhibeil  it,  but  denying  that  it  is  found  in  the  fatlk-rH. 

L He  seems,  however,  to  claim  the  credit  uf  an  original  byfio* 

lieMs  ;  those  who  liave  vindicated  the  rights  of  kings  in  most 

:>iut»  not  having  thought  of  this,  but  with  one  consent  ad- 

iltted  the  natural   liberty  and  equality  of  mankind.      It  is 

Krtain,  nevertheless,  that  the  patriarchal  theory  of  govern. 

ment  ax  the  basis  of  actual  right  was  laid  down  as  explicitly 

,AB  by  himself  in  what  is  called  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation 
ak,  at  lite  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  But  this 
[)k  had  nut  been  publiished  when  Fdmer  wrote.     His  argu. 

'  nients  are  singularly  insullicieiit ;  he  quotes  nothing  but  a  few 
irrelevant  texts  from  Genesis  ;   he  seems  not  to  have  known 


•  "  If  1  bo  varUijr  to  grrr  tirlet  M  luiwitluiandiBK  Uw  diiftouic  that  it  in 

a  DMi  ll»t  wiiulil  uluily  iHilLticv  lul  tklm  (nory  (wlicy.  ilgbl   of  anj  pnvnusnit 

imdrntantt  VriiLco  ■  W  ITiai  untlprntMHit  in    lliv    vorld,"      tlfltTui|{lon*t    WurL^ 

Vmlcc  liglit,  ih*!!  go  DMwm  to  Itige,  p.  399; 
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at  all  the  9tren£fth,  wh«t<!ver  it  may  be,  nf  h\n  nsvn  riise,  and 
it  i»  hardly  jiosaiblc  to  find  a  iiioro  trifling;  and  I't-vble  work. 
It  had  however  the  advnDtig«  of  opportunity  to  be  received 
by  a  party  vith  a))probatiuii. 

85.  Algernon  Sidnt-y  was  the  first  wbo  devottd  hitt  lime 
gu„tt>  ^  '^  refutation  of  tliis  patriarchal  theory,  propounded 
^^S^!^.  as  it  \va»,  not  an  a  phiii^ible  hvpollK-sis  to  t^xplain 
'™""  the  origin  of  civil  communitit's,  but  as  a  |)araniuu[>t 

title,  by  virtue  of  which  all  actual  sovereigns,  who  were  not  ma- 
nifest  nsuqwrs,  were  to  rei|^  with  an  unmiligaled  dcHputisni. 
Sidney's  Discourses  on  (iovernment,  not  pubhshed  till  lli9S, 
are  n  ditfuse  reply  to  Filnier.  Tliey  contain  indeed  many 
chapters  full  of  liistorical  learning  and  judiciouii  rcfleetiun  > 
yet  the  constant  anxiety  to  refute  that  whidi  needs  no  refu- 
tation renders  ibein  a  little  tedious.  Sidney  does  not  con- 
demn a  limited  monarchy  like  the  English,  hut  hi»  purtialtty 
is  for  a  form  of  repnhtic  which  would  be  iteerned  too  aristo- 
crat i  en  I  fur  our  popular  theories. 

80.  Lorke,  immeiliately  after  the  Revolution,  attacked  the 
Palriarchawith  more  brevity,  and  laid  down  his  own 
co'tm.  celebrated  theorj'  of  government.  The  fuodHnicnlul 
principle  of  Filmer  iit,  that  patertuil  antlioHly  is  na- 
turally absolute.  Adam  received  it  from  God,  exercised  it 
over  his  own  children,  and  irnnamitted  it  to  the  eldest  born 
for  ever.  Tbis  assumption  Lueke  combats  railier  loo  dif- 
fusely according  to  our  notions.  Filn»er  had  not  only  to  show 
tbis  absolute  monarchy  of  a  lineal  ancestor,  but  his  power  of 
transmitting  it  in  course  of  priiiiogentture.  Lueke  denies 
tluit  there  is  any  natural  right  of  this  kind,  maintaining  the 
equality  of  children.  The  Incapacity  of  Filmer  renders  his 
disroinfilure  not  difficult.  Luekc,  as  will  be  M-en,  acknuw- 
ledge«  a  certain  <ie  facto  authority  in  fathers  of  families,  and 
possibly  he  miofht  have  found,  as  indeed  he  seem^  to  admiti 
eonsidendile  traces  of  n  n-gard  to  primc^cniture  in  the  early 
ages  of  tlie  world.  It  is  the  qoestion  of  natural  right  witli 
which  he  is  here  concerned ;  and  as  no  proof  of  (Ids  Kad  beeu 
uilcred,  he  had  nothing  to  answer. 

87.  Ill  the  second  part  of  Locke's  Treatise  ou  Civil  Go- 
Terumeiit,  tie  proceeds  to  lay  down  what  he  holds  to  be  ilie 
true  principles  upon  whicii  society  is  founded.     A  state  of 
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natnre  ia  u  state  of  perfect  freedom  anil  equality  ;  but  within 
the  iKiunHd  of  the  law  of  natiirv,  which  obliges  every  one,  anil 
renders  a  sl«te  uf  liberty  no  atate  of  liceiiw.  And  the  exe- 
cution of  this  law,  in  such  a  utate,  h  put  into  every  oik's 
handif,  mt  tliat  he  may  puuisl)  traiigrcMors  agaiimt  it,  not 
merely  hy  way  of  rt^nration  for  his  own  \vrongs,  but  for 
tlwtu^  of  othem.  "  Every  otfenix  that  can  be  rommiltetl 
in  the  stAtc  of  nature  may,  in  the  stale  nf  natun-,  be  punished 
equally,  und  as  fiir  forth,  as  it  may  iti  a  commonwealth." 
And  uot  only  independent  communities,  but  all  men,  <\»  Ite 
thinks,  till  t)K-y  voluntarily  enter  into  some  society,  are  in  n 
state  of  nature,* 

8S.  Whoever  declares  by  word  or  action  a  settled  design 
against  anolher'tf  life,  puts  Ipim^elf  in  a  statu  of  war  against 
him,  and  exposes  his  own  life  to  t>e  taken  away,  either  by 
the  other  party,  or  hy  any  one  who  shall  eipou^e  his  cause. 
And  he  who  endeavours  to  obtain  absolute  power  over  an- 
other, may  tie  ronstrued  to  have  a  design  on  his  life,  or  at 
least  Co  take  away  his  profwrty.  Where  laws  prevail,  they 
must  determine  the  punishment  of  those  who  injure  others ; 
but  if  ihu  law  is  silenred,  it  is  hard  to  think  but  that  the  ap- 
pi<«l  to  Heaven  returns,  and  the  aggressor  may  be  treutetl  as 
one  til  a  state  of  war.f 

Hi).  Natural  lil^erty  is  free<Iom  from  any  supi>rior  jwwer 
except  ihv  law  of  niiture.  Civil  liberty  is  friNMom  from  the 
dominion  of  any  authority  except  that  which  a  legislature, 
e^labli^hed  hy  consirnc  of  the  conmionwealth,  ithall  confirm. 
No  nmn,  according  to  Locke,  can  by  his  own  consent  enslave 
himself,  or  give  power  to  anotiier  to  take  away  his  life.  For 
slavery,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  but  a  continuance  of  the  state  of 
war  between  a  conqueror  and  his  cnplive.J 

JKJ.  The  excellent  chapter  on  proprty  which  fulluws 
wunid  be  suf1icii>nt,  if  all  Locke's  other  writings  had  jicrisJied, 
to  leave  him  a  high  name  in  philmophy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  luminous  than  hi-*  diiluction  of  the  natural  right  of  pro- 
))crty  from  labour,  uot  merely  in  gathering  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  vatching  wild  animals,  bui  in  the  cuttivatioa  of  land, 
fur  which  occupancy  is  but  tin;  preliminary,  and  gives  u  tt 
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were  an  iiiohoate  ^tk>.  "  As  much  laii<i  as  a  man  tills,  plants, 
improves,  rultivatea,  and  cati  um>  the  product  uf,  !>u  mucli  is 
his  property.  He  by  his  lubour  does,  as  it  were,  inclose  it 
from  the  canimoii."  Whatevvr  is  Wyund  [lit-  scHiity  limits 
of  iiidividunl  or  family  labour,  has  tieen  appropriat4-d  under 
th«  authority  of  civil  society.  Dut  labour  is  the  primary  ba^is 
of  natural  right.  Nor  caii  it  \ic  thought  ud  reasonable  tliat 
labour  should  confer  an  e-xdut>ive  right,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  much  of  «wry  thing's  value  depends  upon  labour 
alone.  "  WImtever  bread  is  more  worth  tlian  acorns,  wine 
than  watvr,  and  cloth  or  silk  than  leaves,  S'kins,  or  moss, 
that  is  wholly  owing  to  labour  and  industry."  Thi'  supe- 
riority in  good  sense  and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  his  prin- 
ciple, whid)  Locke  has  manifested  in  this  important  chapter 
over  Grotius  and  Puffeudorf,  will  strike  those  who  consult 
tltosfi  writers,  or  look  at  the  brief  sketch  of  their  theories  in 
the  foregoing  {Mgen.  It  ts  no  It^s  eoiitraste<)  with  tlie  puerile 
rant  of  Itousseau  against  all  territorial  [troperty.  Tliat  pro* 
periy  owes  its  origin  to  oceupancy  accompanied  with  Ubour, 
IS  now  generally  ndmitled  ;  the  care  of  cattle  being  of  course 
to  be  considered  as  one  s|)ecii^  of  labour,  and  reijuiring  ac 
least  u  tenipuniry  owncrslnp  of  the  soil.* 

91.  Locke,  after  acutely  remarking  ttiat  the  common  ar- 
giitnenis  for  the  power  of  a  father  over  his  childr<'n  would 
extend  etjually  to  the  mother,  so  that  it  should  he  called  pu- 
;  rentivl  power,  reverts  to  the  train  of  reasoning  in  the  first 
[book  of  this  lrejit)!*e  against  the  regal  authority  of  fathers. 
^Yhnt  tltey  pus!>e7>s  is  tioI  derived  from  generation,  but  troni 
the  care  they  necessarily  take  of  the  infant  child,  and  during 
his  minority  ;  tho  (wwer  then  terminates,  though  reverence, 
sutiport,  and  even  compliutia^  are  still  due.  Children  are  also 
belli  in  subordination  to  thdr  parents  by  the  institutions  of 
property,  which  commonly  miike  them  tlependent  both  as  to 
fxiiamtenanco  and  succession.  Hut  Locke,  which  is  worthy 
to  be  remarked,  inclines  to  derive  the  origin  of  civil  govi-rn. 
ment  from  the  patriarchal  authority  ;  one  not  strictly  coercive, 
yet  voluntarily  concedeil  by  habit  and  family  ooaseDl.  "  Ilius 
the  natural  fathers  of  funiilies,  by  an  insensible  change,  he- 
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came  the  politic  monarcbs  of  them  too  ;  and  as  they  chanced 
to  live  )otig,  aiid  l&ive  worthy  and  able  heir»  for  several  sue- 
oe$§ioiis  or  otherwise,  so  tliey  laid  tlje  foundations  of  here- 
ditaty  or  elective  kingdoms."  • 

9^  The  necessity  that  man  should  not  live  s]one,  pro- 
(IiiomI  the  primary  society  of  htisbaitd  and  wlfi^,  parent  and 
children,  tu  whteli  tliat  of  master  and  servinit  was  early  uddiHt ; 
whether  of  freemen  enga^ng  their  service  for  hire,  or  of 
slaves  taken  in  just  war,  who  are  by  tlie  right  uf  nature  tiub- 
ject  to  the  ahsolute  dominion  of  the  caplor.  Such  a  family 
may  sometime^)  resemble  a  little  connnonwealih  by  its  numbers, 
but  in  Essentially  ditttiuet  from  one,  because  its  chief  has  no 
imjierini  power  of  life  and  death  except  over  hts  slaves,  nature 
having  given  him  none  over  his  children,  lliough  all  men  havo 
a  right  to  punish  breaches  of  lite  law  of  nature  in  others  ac- 
cording to  the  offence.  But  this  natural  power  they  ([uit  and 
resign  into  the  hsiidti  of  the  community,  when  civil  society  is 
instituted  ;  and  it  is  in  this  onion  of  tlie  several  rights  of  its 
members  that  the  legislative  right  of  t]ie  commonwealth  con- 
sists, \vlielher  this  be  done  by  general  consent  at  tlie  first 
foi'mation  of  government,  or  by  the  adtiesiOD  which  any  Indi- 
vidual ntay  give  to  one  already  established.  By  either  uf 
these  ways  men  \tas^  from  o  state  of  nature  to  one  of  jwliticai 
society,  the  magistrate  having  now  tliat  power  to  redress  in- 
juries, whidi  had  previously  been  each  man's  riglit.  Hence 
absolute  monarchy,  in  Locke's  opinion,  is  no  form  of  civil 
government ;  for  there  being  no  common  authority  to  appeal 
to,  the  sovereign  is  Mill  in  a  state  of  miture  witli  regnrd  to 
hia  subjecls-t 

93.  A  community  is  formed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
any  body  of  men ;  but  when  thus  become  one  body,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  majority  must  bind  the  re^t,  else  it  wonkl  not 
be  one.  Unanimity,  after  n  conimuiiity  ts  once  formed,  cuu 
no  longer  be  required;  but  this  con.>ient  of  men  to  form  a  dvil 
Mciely  is  tlukt  which  alone  did  or  could  give  beginning  to  any- 
lawful  government  in  the  n-orid.  It  is  idle  to  object  that  we 
have  no  records  of  such  an  event;  for  few  connnonwealtha 
preserve  tliv  tradition  of  their  own  infancy ;  and  wliatcver  wa 
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(lu  know  of  the  origin  of  particular  ittatos  gives  iudicatioas  of. 
tli>8  mode  of  uniou.  Y«t  be  ugiun  inclines  to  deduce  the 
usual  origin  of  vivil  societies  from  iniiuitioa  of  |>atnarcbal 
authorit}*,  which  httving  bwn  recognised  hv  oach  family  in 
tli«  arbitration  of  disputes  and  even  puniBbineut  of  oSvocc^ 
^vas  transferred  with  more  readincas  to  some  one  persoD,  as 
tlic  fatht-r  and  representative  head  of  the  infant  commimity. 
He  even  admits  that  this  autliority  might  uicitif  devolve  upon 
Um!  fftdost  (lou.  Thus  the  first  governnivntd  were  monarchies, 
and  those  with  no  express  hmilanons  of  jiower,  till  exjjosure 
of  it»  ubuKv  gavf  occaition  to  social  ]u\vs,or  to  oo-ordinale  autlio- 
rity.  In  all  this  he  follows  Hooker,  from  tin  lirst  book  of 
whose  Ecclesiastical  Polity  he  quotes  largely  in  his  notes.* 

9i.  A  difliculiy  commonly  raised  ngaitist  the  theory  of 
compact  is,  that  all  men  b«ing  born  under  some  govcmnteat, 
they  cannot  hv  at  liberty  to  erect  a  new  oni%  or  oven  to  make 
choice  whether  tliey  will  obey  or  no.  This  objctlion  Locku 
does  not  meet,  like  Hooker  and  the  jurists,  by  supposing  the 
agreement  of  a  distant  ancestor  to  olilige  all  his  posterity. 
But  explicitly  acknowledging  that  nothing  can  bind  freemen 
to  obey  any  government  save  tlteir  own  consent,  he  re^ts  tlie 
evidence  of  a  tacit  consent  on  the  enjoyment  of  laud,  or  even 
on  mere  re<^idence  within  the  dominions  of  the  community  ; 
every  man  being  ut  liberty  to  relinquish  his  |xis:M«sioiis,  or 
diange  his  residence,  and  either  incorporate  himself  witJi 
another  commonwealth,  or,  if  he  nm  fniu  an  opportunity,  set 
lip  for  himself  in  some  unoccupied  part  of  tlie  world.  But 
notliing  can  make  a  man  irrevocably  a  member  of  one  society, 
except  his  own  voluntary  declaration  ;  such  ]>erha|)«  as  the 
oatli  of  allegiance,  which  I..ocke  does  not  mention,  ought  to 
be  reckon  e<l.t 

{M>.  The  majority  having,  iu  the  first  constitution  of  a 
state,  the  whole  power,  may  retain  it  themselves,  or  delegate 
it  to  one  or  more  [lersous.  J  And  the  supreme  power  is,  in 
other  words,  the  legislature,  sat.'Ted  and  unalterable  ia  the 
liands  where  the  community  have  once  placed  it,  without  which 
no  law  can  exist,  and  in  which  all  obedience  terminat(.'s.  Yet 
tliis  legislative  authurily  itwif  is  nut  absolute  or  arbitrary  over 
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die  lives  ftnd  fortunes  of  its  sabjects.  It  is  tlie  joint  power 
of  imiividuftb  surreiiiierud  to  tlie  »Utte.  ;  btit  no  maii  has  powt-r 
over  his  own  life  or  liis  neig^lilwur'ii  property.  The  laws 
enacted  by  tlie  legislature  iiiuxt  be  ronforniablo  to  the  will  of 
(loil,  or  iiuturul  Justice.  Nor  mn  it  take  »ny  piirt  of  the 
sulfjeet's  property  without  his  own  confient,  or  that  of  the  itin- 
jority.  "  For  if  any  one  shall  claim  a  power  to  Inynrid  levy 
taxes  on  the  people  by  bis  onni  authority,  and  without  surh 
consent  of  the  people,  be  thereby  invTides  the  fuudamentnl 
law  of  property,  and  subverts  tbo  end  of  f^ovcrnnient.  For 
what  property  have  I  in  that  which  another  may  by  right 
take,  when  be  pleaws,  to  himself  ?'*  Lastly,  the  legislative 
powor  is  inalienable ;  being;  but  delegated  from  the  pt-ople,  it 
cannot  be  transferred  to  otljer*.  •  'Hiis  is  the  part  of  I..ockv'8 
treatise  which  has  been  open  to  most  obji-ction,  and  which  in 
some  measure  seems  to  charge  with  usurjiation  all  the  e^tab* 
Hshed  governments  of  Europe.  It  has  been  a  theory  fcrtilo 
of  g'reat  revolutions,  and  pprhaps  prr^innt  with  more.  In 
some  part  of  this  chapter  also,  though  hy  no  means  in  the 
most  practical  corollAries,  tlic  language  of  Hooker  has  led 
onward  bis  more  hardy  disciple. 

94).  Though  the  legislative  power  is  alone  supreme  in  the 
ronstitutiou,  it  is  yet  subject  to  the  people  themselves,  who 
may  alter  it  whenever  tltcy  find  that  it  acta  against  the  trust 
reposed  in  it ;  all  power  given  in  trust  for  a  particular  end 
being  evidently  forfeited  when  that  end  is  nianifestly  disre- 
garded or  obstructed).  Hut  while  the  government  subsists 
the  legislature  is  alone  sovereign,  though  it  may  be  the  uMgo 
to  call  a  single  executive  magistrate  sovereign,  if  he  has  also 
a  share  in  legislation.  Where  lliis  >s  not  the  case,  the  appeU 
Intion  is  plainly  improper.  Loeke  has  in  this  chapter  a  re- 
markable passage,  one  perhaps  of  the  first  cli>rlamtions  in 
favour  of  a  change  in  the  electoral  sj-stcm  of  Kngland.  "  To 
wliat  gross  almurdities  the  following  of  custon>,  when  reason 
has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  Iw  satisfied  when  we  see  the 
bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  so  much  as 
the  ruins,  where  scnrcc  so  much  housing  as  a  sheep-cote,  or 
nioni  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is  to  be  found,  send  as 
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many  reprcsenlAtivcs  to  the  graiid  assembly  of  law-makers  as 
a  whole  county,  numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in  riclii'3. 
Thia  Mraiigi-rs  stand  ntnazcd  at,  and  cvm*  one  must  confess 
nwds  a  remedy,  though  most  think  it  bard  to  find  oni*,  he- 
cause  the  coiistitutioii  of  the  legislative  being  tl)e  original  and 
supreme  act  of  thu  society,  anivcedeiit  to  all  jmsitivt-  taws  in 
tit,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  people,  no  inferior  power  cau 
alter  it."  But  Locke  is  lo8»  tirnid  about  a  remedy,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  executive  magistrate  might  regulate  the  num- 
ber of  representatives,  not  ac4;ording  to  old  custom  but  reason* 
which  is  not  setting  up  a  new  legislature,  but  restoring  an 
old  one.  *'  Whatsoever  shall  be  done  manifestly  for  the  good 
of  the  people  and  the  establishing  the  government  on  its  true 
foundation,  is,  and  always  %vill  hh,  just  prerogative";"  a 
maxim  of  too  dangerous  Intitudc  for  a  coustltutional  monarchy. 

97-  Prerogative  lie  defines  to  be  "  a  power  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  discretion  for  the  pnMic  good  without  the  pre- 
scription of  the  law,  and  sometimes  even  against  it."  This, 
however,  is  not  by  any  means  a  good  definition  in  the  eyes 
of  a  lawyer  ;  and  tlie  word,  being  merely  t^^'chniral,  ought  not 
to  liaro  been  employed  in  so  partial  if  not  so  incorrect  a  sense. 
Nor  is  it  very  precise  to  say,  tliat  in  England  the  prerogative 
was  always  largest  in  the  hands  of  our  wisest  and  be^t  princes, 
not  only  because  the  fact  is  othenvise,  but  because  he  con- 
founds the  legal  prerogative  with  its  actual  exerdse.  This 
cliapter  is  (he  most  loosely  reasoned  of  any  in  the  treatisc.t 

08.  Conquest,  in  an  unjust  ^var,  can  give  no  right  at  all, 
unless  robbers  and  pirates  may  ncf|uire  a  right.  Nor  is  any 
one  bound  by  promises  which  unjust  force  extorts  from  him. 
If  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  we  have  no  remedy 
save  patience  ;  but  our  children  may  appeal  to  Heaven,  and 
rejieat  their  appeids  till  they  recover  tlieir  ancestral  rights, 
which  was  to  be  governed  by  such  a  legislation  as  themselves 
approve.  He  tiiat  appeals  to  Heaven  must  be  sure  tliiit  ho 
has  right  on  his  side,  and  right  too  tliat  is  worth  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  his  appeal,  as  he  will  answer  at  a  tribunal  that 
cannot  be  deceived.  Even  just  conquest  gives  no  further 
right  than  to  reparation  of  injury ;  and  the  posterity  of  th« 
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vanquished,  he  sevniR  to  hotd,  can  forfeit  nothing  by  tlieir 
parent's  ofleiictf,  so  tluit  they  huvu  always  a  right  to  tlirow  off 
the  yoke.  The  title  of  prescription,  which  has  commonly 
bM>n  a(lmittc<l  to  silence  the  coitipl-iints,  if  nut  to  heal  the 
wounds,  of  the  injured,  linds  no  favour  with  Locke.  *  But 
hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  no  state  composed,  as  most  have 
been,  out  of  tlui  sjioilH  of  conqut.'st,  I'an  vxercise  u  li-gitlmate 
authority  over  the  latest  posterity  of  those  it  has  incorporated. 
Wales,  for  instance,  has  an  L'ternal  right  to  shake  olT  tlie 
yoke  of  England  ;  for  what  Locke  says  of  consent  to  laws 
by  representatives,  is  of  little  weight  when  these  must  be  out- 
numbered in  the  geuond  legislature  of  both  countries ;  and 
indeed  the  first  question  for  the  Cambro-Britons  would  bo  to 
det«Tmine  whether  they  would  form  part  of  such  a  common 
legislation. 

Qif.  Usurpation,  whidi  is  a  kind  of  domestic  conquest, 
gives  no  mure  right  to  obedience  than  unjust  war ;  it  is  neecii- 
sary  that  the  people  should  both  be  at  lilierly  to  conwnt,  and 
havL-  actually  conMntMl  to  allow  and  confirm  a  power  which 
the  constitution  of  their  common ncaltJi  does  not  recognisct 
But  tyranny  may  exist  without  usurpation,  whenever  the 
power  reposed  in  any  one's  hands  for  the  people's  benefit  i« 
abused  to  their  impoverishment  or  slavery.  Force  may  never 
be  opposed  but  to  unjust  und  unlawful  forcn;  in  any  other 
case.  It  is  condemned  before  (iod  and  man.  Ttie  king's  per- 
son is  iu  some  connlries  sacred  by  law ;  but  thit,  as  I^ckft 
thinks,  do«s  not  extend  to  the  case  where,  by  putting  litnis<:lf 
in  a  state  of  war  with  his  people,  he  dissolves  the  govern- 
nient.!  A  prince  dissolves  the  government  by  ruling  iigiunst 
law,  by  hindering  the  regular  assimibly  of  the  legislature,  by 
changing  the  fcHrm  of  election,  or  by  rvndi'ring  the  people 
subject  to  a  foreign  power.  He  dissolves  it  also  by  neglit-t- 
iiig  or  abandoning  it,  so  tliat  the  laws  cannot  be  put  into  exe- 
cution. The  government  is  niso  dissolved  by  breach  of  trust 
in  either  the  legislature  or  the  prince ;  by  the  former  when 
it  usur|>3  an  arbitrary  power  over  llie  lives,  liberties,  and  for- 
tunes of  dm  subject ;  by  the  latter,  when  lie  endeavours  to 
corrupt  llie  representatives  or  to  influence  the  choice  of  the 
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electors.  If  it  be  objecicJ  tJiot  no  gov«rDm«nt  will  bo  able 
long  to  subsist,  if  tliv  people  may  set  up  a  new  legislature 
wlieiiever  tlmy  take  oll'ciice  at  the  old  one,  li«  replies  that 
maitkiiid  are  too  slow  and  avente  to  rjuit  their  old  in^titutious 
for  this  danger  to  be  appreheuded.  Mudi  will  be  endured 
from  rulers  fvithout  mutiny  or  murmur.  Nor  is  any  thing 
more  likely  to  re^tmiii  govenimeiits  ttmn  lliis  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  resistance.  It  ia  as  reasonable  to  tell  men  they 
should  not  defend  themselves  against  robbers,  because  it  may 
ocraision  disorder,  as  tu  use  the  sunie  argument  fur  pos^ve 
olmdieuce  to  ill4«;al  dominion.  And  he  observes,  after  quol^ 
iiig  wine  other  writen),  tliat  Hooker  alone  might  be  enough 
to  satisfy  those  who  rely  on  him  for  tlieir  ecclesinslical 
polity.  • 

100.  Sucli  is,  in  substance,  the  celebrated  treatise  of 
Locke  on  dvil  covenintent,  which,  \vilh  the  favour 
mthiiTnt-  of  political  circuuDftuiices,  and  the  authority  of  his 
name,  became  the  creed  of  a  numerous  [larty  at 
home  ;  while  silently  spreading  the  fibres  from  its  root  over 
Europe  and  America,  it  prepared  the  way  for  theories  of 
political  society,  hardly  bolder  in  their  announcement,  but 
expressed  witli  more  passionate  ardour,  from  which  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  lost  and  present  age  have  sprung.  But 
88  we  do  not  launch  our  bark  upon  a  stormy  sea,  wc  shall 
merely  observe  that  neither  tlie  Kevolution  of  I(i8S,  nor  the 
administration  of  William  III.,  could  have  borne  tlie  test  by 
which  Locke  has  tried  the  legitimacy  of  government.  "RKTa 
w!ia  certainly  no  appeal  to  tlie  people  in  the  former,  nor 
would  it  have  been  convenient  for  the  latter  to  have  had  the 
maxim  estjibli^lied,  that  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  legislature 
entails  a  forfeitui'c  of  tlie  entrusted  power.  Whether  the 
opinion  of  Locke,  tliat  mankind  are  slow  to  jiolitical  change* 
be  conformable  to  an  enlarged  experience,  must  be  judged  by 
every  one  according  to  his  reading  and  observation  ;  it  is  at 
least  very  difTercnt  from  that  which  Hooker,  to  whom  he 
defers  so  grcuily  in  most  of  his  doctrine,  has  ottered  tn  lh« 
very  lirat  sentence  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  For  my  own 
part  I  must  confess,  tliat  in  tliese  latter  chapters  of  Locke  on 

*  a  ilk 


Govornmimt  I  see,  what  sometimes  appears  in  lii«  otlier 
writings  that  the  intluence  of  temporary  rircuinslaiices  nii  a 
mind  n  htllc  too  stisctptibic  of  pussion  and  ri-si-ntmetit,  liad 
prevented  that  calm  and  mtient  examination  of  all  the  bear- 
ings of  this  extensive  subject  wfaidi  true  philosophy  rv>|tiirM. 

101 .  But  whiitever  may  be  onr  judgment  of  this  work,  it 
is  equnlly  true  that  it  ogx'ned  a  new  era  of  pohtical  opinion  in 
Europe.  The  eurliiT  writinj;^  on  th*;  side  of  [wpular  <K>%'e- 
reigiit}-,  whether  those  of  Buchanan  and  Languet,  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  of  tlii:  Englisli  republicanti,  had  been  either  too 
closely  de]>emlent  on  temporary  cirfumsluncss,  or  too  much 
bound  up  willi  wlious  and  unsiiccessfn)  faclions,  to  sink  very 
deep  into  t)>c  hearts  of  mankind.  Their  adversaries,  with  tJio 
countenance  of  every  government  on  their  side,  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  (ivid  ;  and  no  Inter  jurist,  nor  theuloginn,  nor 
philosoplier  on  the  Continent,  while  they  generally  followed 
their  prf<li.*t'e«(ors  in  deriving  the  origin  of  civil  socii-ly  from 
compact,  ventured  to  meet  the  deliciite  problitm  of  resistance 
to  lyraimy,  or  of  the  right  to  reform  a  constitution,  except  iu 
the  must  cautious  and  indditiite  language.  We  have  seen 
this  already  in  (Jrotius  and  I'ufl'endorf.  But  the  success  of 
the  English  Revolution,  the  necessity  which  the  powers  allied 
against  France  found  of  maintiiinlng  tliu  title  of  William,  the 
jwcnliar  interest  of  Holland  and  Hanover,  stales  nt  that  time 
very  strong  in  tlw  literary  world,  in  our  new  scheme  of 
government,  gave  a  weight  and  authority  to  principles  which, 
without  some  sucli  npplicntion,  it  might  still  have  been 
thought  seditious  to  propound.  Locke  too,  long  an  exile  in 
Hollaud,  wan  intimal«  with  Le  Clcrc,  who  exertetl  a  consider- 
able intlueneo  over  tlie  Protestant  [wu-t  of  Kuro|M-.  BarbejTac, 
some  time  afterwartb,  lro<i  nearly  in  lh«  same  step;*,  and 
witltout  going  all  tin:  Icngtlisof  Lueke,  did  not  fail  to  taken 
very  diAercnt  tone  from  the  ttvo  older  writers  upon  whom  lie 
has  commented. 

I0'2.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  French  Protestants, 
among  whom   traditions  of  a  turn  of  thinking  not  *«••«■ 
the  most  favourable  to  kings  may  hiivv  W^'u  pre*  ^^h^hf 
served,  should,  in  the  hour  of  severe  persecution,      '^' 
mutiny  in  words  and  writings  ogaiost  the  despotism  that  op- 
pressed them.     Such,  it  np|)ears,  had  tieen  the  language  of 
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those  exiles,  as  it  is  of  all  pxilcs,  when  an  anoiiyniouD  traot, 
eiititli^  Avis  aux  Uefup»^z,  was  publinlieil  wiUi  the  (late  of 
Anist(>rdaii]  in  1  (>!)(>.  This,  uniter  pretext  of  giving  advice, 
in  tiic  vvttnt  of  li)cir  Itcing  |K.>rmittcil  to  rcluni  home,  that 
they  sliould  get  rid  of  their  spirit  of  satire,  and  of  Oieir  re- 

{Hibliran  theories,  is  «  bitter  and  able  attack  on  those  who 
lad  taki'ii  refuge  in  Holland.  It  asserts  the  principle  of 
passive  obedience,  extolling  also  ilie  King  of  France  and  hta 
govcranicut,  and  censuring  the  Luglisli  llevolution.  Public 
rumour  ascribed  this  to  Ilavle  ;  it  has  usually  passed  for  his, 
and  h  wen  inserted  iu  the  collection  of  hiit  niiseellnneous 
works.  Some,  however,  have  ascribed  it  to  Petisson,  anil 
others  to  Larrnque  ;  one  alrefldy,  and  the  other  soon  after, 
j>i'o»t;lytv8  to  the  cliurcU  of  Home,  Basnage  thought  it 
written  by  the  latter,  and  published  by  Itayle,  (o  whom  he 
ascrilMHl  the  preface.  This  is  apparently  in  a  totally  opposite 
strain,  but  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  irouy  or  ill  faith. 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  whole  appear  to  suggest 
Bayle ;  and  though  llie  supposition  is  very  discreditable  to 
his  memory,  the  weight  of  presumption  seems  much  to  in- 
cline ttiat  way. 

103.  The  separation  of  political  economy  from  the  ge- 
neral sciencii  which  regards  the  well-being  of  com- 
munities, was  not  so  strictly  made  by  the  earlier 
1oso|J)ers  as  in  inodeni  times.  It  does  not  follow  that 
national  wealth  engaged  none  of  their  attention.  I'ew,  oit 
the  contrary,  of  those  who  have  taken  comprehensive  views 
could  have  failed  to  rt^rd  it.  In  Uodin,  Botero,  Bacon, 
lIoblKs,  PutTendorf,  we  have  already  seen  proofs  of  this. 
Tbese  may  be  said  to  have  discussed  the  subject,  not  syste- 
niatically,  nor  always  with  thorough  knowli^lge,  but  with 
acuteoess  and  in  a  philosojihicid  tone.  Otliers  tlH-ru  were  of 
a  n]uro  limited  range,  whose  liahils  of  life  and  experience 
led  lliem  to  particular  departments  of  economical  inquiry, 
e8|wcially  as  to  commerce,  the  precious  metals,  and  the  laws 
affecting  them.  The  Italians  le<i  the  way  ;  .S«-ra  has  been 
iiieiitiuned  in  the  hist  period,  and  a  few  more  might  tind  a 
place  in  this.  IV  Witt's  Interest  of  Holland  can  hardlv  be 
ri"ckone<l  among  economical  writings  ;  and  it  is  said  by  Mor- 
hof,   tliat  the  Dutch  were  not  fond  of  pronuilgatiug  their 
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commercial  knowledge  *  ;  lililu  at  least  was  conlributed  from 
Uwt  couutry,  wen  iit  n  later  period,  towards  tlie  thwtrv  of 
l>ecoming  rich.  But  Engtnnd  now  took  a  large  share  in  tliis 
new  liccraturo.  Friw,  iuquisitive,  thriving  rnpidly  in  com- 
nicrce,  so  that  Iier  progres-s  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  hardly  been  in  n  grcziter  ratio  tlian  before  and  after  the 
niiddiv  of  the  seventeenth,  if  we  may  trust  the  statements 
of  contemporaries,  sh«  produced  some  writers  who,  though 
few  of  tliein  merit  tlw  name  of  philosophers,  nmy  yet  not 
bcrc  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  tlieir  influence,  tlieir  reput- 
ation, or  their  position  as  ttnks  In  tlic  chain  of  science. 

101<.  Tile  nrst  of  tliese  was  Thomas  Mun,  an  intelligent 
merchant  in  the  earlier  part  of  lh«  cenlur)-,  whose 
pn^ttiunious  treatise,  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  hntfa 
Tra<lc,  was  published  in  l()(i4,  but  seems  to  have 
been  written  soon  afuT  the-  aocessioii  of  Cfiarlcs  1. 1  Mun  is 
generally  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  lias  been  ndlcd  tbo 
mercantile  system.  His  main  pusilion  is  that  "tlt<>  ordinary 
means  to  increase  our  wealth  and  treasure  is  by  foreign  trade, 
wherein  we  mu!tt  ever  observe  this  rule  to  sell  more  to  stran- 
gers yearly  than  wc  cousnniu  of  theirs  in  value."$  We  must 
tlierefore  sell  as  cheap  as  possible  ;  it  was  by  underselling  the 
X'^enetians  of  late  years,  that  we  had  exported  a  great  deal  of 
cloth  to  Turkey.  §  It  is  singular  that  Mun  should  not  liavu 
perceived  the  difliculty  of  selling  very  cheap  the  productions 
of  a  country's  labour,  whose  gold  and  silver  were  in  great 
abundance.  He  ^vas,  however,  too  good  a  merchant  not  to 
acknowledge  the  inefficacy  and  impolicy  of  restraining  by  law 
the  exportation  of  coin,  which  is  often  a  means  of  increasing 
our  treasure  In  the  long  run ;  advising  instead  a  due  regard 
tu  the  balance  of  tnide,  or  general  surplus  of  exported  goods* 
by  which  we  shall  infallibly  obtain  a  stock  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  notions  have  long  siuc«  been  covereil  with  ridicule ; 
and  it  is  plain  tliat,  in  a  merely  economical  view,  they  must 
iilways  be  delusive.  Mini,  however,  looked  to  the  accumu- 
latiou  of  a  portion  of  this  imported  trensurc  by  the  state ;  a 
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.resource  in  crittciil  umorgendea  which  we  have  now  iMtriivd 

to  t\t!»\tisc,  since  others  have  b«eii  at  Imnil,  but  winch  in 

Kalil)'  had  made  a  grvat  ditTcretice  in  the  events  of  war,  and 

changed  the  Imlance  of  power  iK'twueii  many  con)monw(!alt]is. 

aiMM      ^I""  was  followed,  about  l'>7t*,  by  Sir  Josiah  (Thild, 

"""^       iu  a  discourse  on  Trade,  writt*u  ou  th«  same  prin- 

cipW  of  the  mercantile  nynWrn,  hut  more  copious  and  varied. 

The  chief  aim  of  Child  Is  to  el^'ect  a  reduction  of  llu:  legal 

[interest  of  nnoney  from  eix  to  four  |>er  cent.,  drawtng  an 

[erroneous!  inference  from  the  incrcnse  of  wealth  which  had 

[fotlow<?d  similar  enactments. 

105.  AtiKing  thu  many  difficulties  with  which  the  govern- 
L«iL»m.     meat  of  William  III.  had  to  contend,  one  of  the 
tuicwii.     n)08t  embarrassing  waa  the  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  and  depreciated  condition  of  the  coin.     This  opened 
the  whole  tieJd  of  controversy  in  that  province  of  political 
economy  ;  and  the  bold  spirit  of  intjuiry,  unshackled  by  pre- 
LJudicB  in  favour  of  ancient  eusloni,  which  iu  all  respects  was 
I  characteristic  of  that  age,  began  to  work  by  reasouingi«  on 
1  general  theorems,  instead  of  collecting  insulated  and  incon- 
clusive details.     Locke  stood  forward  on  this,  as  on  so  mnny 
subjects,  witli  his  masculine  sense  and  habitual  closeness  of 
thinking,    liis  ** Considerations  of  the  Con8C(|aeiices  of  lowers 
ing  Interest,  and  raising  the  Value  of  Money"  were  pub- 
lished in  lOyi.     Two  further  treatises  are  in  answer  to  the 
pamphlets  of  I^wnde».    These  economical  writiiig»  of  Locke 
are  not  In  all  points  conformable  to  U)e  modern  principles  of 
the  science.      He  seems  to  incline  rather  loo  much  towards 
the  mercantile  theory,  and  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  pes. 
.Beesion  of  the  precious  metals.      From  his  excellent  sense, 
however,  as  well  as  from  some  expreissions,  1  should  conceive 
tliat  he  only  considers  them,  as  they  doubtless  are,  a  portion 
of  tile  exchangeahic  wealth  of  titc  nation,  and  by  their  incon* 
Sumabic  nature,  iis  well  as  by  the  constJmcy  of  the  demand 
for  them,  one  of  the  most  important.     "  Uiches  do  not  con- 
sist," he  nays,  "  in  having  more  gold  and  silver,  but  in  having 
more  in  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  world  or  tlian  our 
neighbours,  ^vliereby  wo  are  enabled  to  procure  to  oursdves 
a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  life." 

!(}().  Locke  had  the  sagacity  to  perceivu  tlie  impossibility 
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of  rqrulating  tb«  interest  of  money  by  law.  It  waa  aa  empi> 
rical  proposition  at  that  titu«,  a»  wa  have  just  se«n  in  Sir 
Josiali  Cliilil,  to  render  )oaus  more  easy  to  tlie  borrotver  by 
reducing  the  legal  rate  to  four  per  cent.  The  whole  drift  of 
his  reasoning  i^  n^itiist  any  limitation,  though  from  fear  of 
appearing  too  {>aradoxics],  he  does  not  arrive  at  tliat  inference, 
tor  the  reasons  he  givt»  in  favour  of  a  legal  limit  of  interest, 
nnmely,  ibat  courts  of  law  may  have  some  rule  where  nothing 
is  btipulated  In  the  contract,  and  tliat  a  few  money-loiiden^  in 
the  metropolis  may  not  have  the  moiio)>oly  of  all  tonus  in 
England,  are,  especially  tlie  first,  so  trifling,  that  he  could 
not  have  reliod  upon  tiicm ;  aud  indeed  he  admits  that,  in 
other  circumstances,  there  would  be  no  danger  from  the 
seoood.  But  his  prudence  having  restrained  him  from 
•peaking  out,  a  funiouH  writer  almost  a  century  uftcnvanU 
came  forward  to  assert  a  paradox,  which  he  loved  the  better 
for  seeming  such,  and  finally  to  couvinoc  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind. 

107.  Laws  fixing  the  value  of  silver  Locke  perceived  tu 
be  nugatory,  and  is  averse  to  prohibit  its  exportation.  The 
value  of  money,  he  niaintainn,  does  not  depend  on  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  on  its  plenty  relatively  to  coniniodities.  Hence 
the  rate  of  interest,  he  thinks,  but  perhaps  <Troneoualy,  does 
nut  govern  the  price  of  land  ;  arguing  from  the  higher  rate 
of  land  relatively  to  money,  that  is,  tlte  worse  interest  it  gave, 
in  the  reigns  of  Kliznbeth  and  Jmnes,  than  in  bis  own  time, 
llut  one  of  Locke's  )>usitious,  if  generally  reoeived,  would 
alone  have  sufhced  to  lower  the  value  of  land,  '*  It  is  in 
vain,"  he  says,  "  in  a  country  whose  great  fund  is  laud,  to 
hope  to  hty  the  public  charges  of  the  government  on  any 
thing  else  ;  (here  at  last  it  will  terminate."  Tlw  legislature 
soon  proceeded  to  act  on  tins  mistaken  tlivory  in  the  annual 
land'tax  ;  an  impost  of  tremendous  severity  at  that  time,  the 
gross  unfairness,  however,  of  which  lias  beoii  compensated  iu 
later  times  by  the  taxes  on  personal  succes^oD. 

108.  In  such  a  monetary  crisis  as  that  of  his  time,  Locke 
was  naturally  obliged  to  consider  tlie  usuid  rrtourcf  of  raising 
the  denomination  of  the  coiip.  This,  he  truly  says,  would  be 
to  rob  all  creditors  of  such  a  proportiou  of  tlteir  debts.  It 
is  probable,  that  his  influence,  which  was  very  coita' '      "•> 
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may  bav<^  put  n  Hlap  in  the  sclieme.  He  rontoiids  in  h!i* 
Further  Consiilvnitiuii)*,  in  nii^wiT  to  a  trnct  by  Lowndes^ 
that  clipped  money  stiould  go  only  by  weight.  This  seem*. 
to  have  been  a^rei-il  by  both  parlies ;  but  I'Owtides  thought 
lo^  should  be  defrayed  by  u  tax  ;  Locke  that  it  shouKI 
.1  ou  the  holders.  Honourably  for  the  govenimenr,  the 
former  opinion  prevailed. 

109.  Tile  Ilalian3  were  the  first  who  laid  any  thing  like  a 
„„„,,j^  foundation  for  .statistics  or  political  nrithnietic ;  that 
'""^  whicli  is  to  the  political  economist  what  general 
liistory  is  to  the  philosopher.  Uut  their  nunierienl  reckon- 
ings of  population,  liou^-s,  \-aluc  of  lands  or  stock,  and  the 
like,  tliough  very  curious,  and  sometimes  taken  from  public 
document!!,  were  not  always  mon:  than  coujcctural,  nor  are 
they  so  full  and  minute  as  the  .spirit  of  calculation  demands. 
£ugluud  here  again  took  the  lead,  iu  Graurii's  ObscrvatioDS 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  iGtil, ,  in  Felly's  Political  Arith> 
metie  (posthumous  in  liiDI),  and  other  tiealises  of  the  »&ma 
ingenious  and  philosophical  person,  and  wu  may  add  in  the 
iSservatinns  of  Gregory  King  ou  the  Natural  and  Politicnl 
tattf  of  England ;  for  though  tliese  were  not  published  till 
near  die  end  of  the  eighlcvntli  century,  the  manuscripts  had 
lien  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  who  has 
ie  extracts  from  theui  in  h\s  own  valuable  contributions 
to  political  arithmetic.  King  seems  to  liave  possessed  a 
sagacity  which  has  sonietiuies  brought  his  conjectures  nearer 
to  the  mark,  ttian  from  the  imperfection  of  his  data  it  was 
Tcasout-djle  to  expect.  Vet  ha  supimses  tliai  the  population  of 
fii^aml,  which  he  estimated,  pernajks  rightly,  at  five  millions 
and  a  half,  would  not  reach  the  double  of  that  lainibcr  befuru 
A.D.  aSOO.  Sir  William  Pelty,  with  a  mind  capabkr  of 
just  and  novel  theories,  was  struck  by  the  necessary  conse- 
(jueuces  of  an  uniformly  progressive  population.  Though 
the  rate  of  movement  seemed  to  him,  as  in  truth  it  then  was* 
much  slower  than  we  have  latterly  found  it,  he  cletirly  saw 
that  its  continuance  would  in  an  ascertainable  length  of  time 
overload  the  world.  "And  then  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  Scriptures  there  must  bo  vnirs  and  great  slaughter.'* 
He  conceived  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  tim 
population  of  a  country  would  be  doubled  iu  two  hundred 
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}-ear8 ;  bat  the  whol«  conditions  of  the  problem  were  for  Ivss 
understooi)  tbao  at  presenL  Davenant'a  Essay  on  Wayti  and 
Mean*,  iGyy,  gaine<t  liiin  a  high  reputation,  which  ri«  «»- 
deavourvd  to  augment  by  many  aubscquviit  works,  Bome 
felling  within  the  scventeculh  ccuniry.  He  was  a  man  of 
more  vnlarged  reading  than  his  prcduit'Mors,  Miilh  the  trx- 
oeption  of  IVtty,  and  of  close  attention  to  th«  statistifal  do- 
cnnifnt*  which  were  now  more  copiously  publiah«d  than 
before? ;  but  be  seldom  launches  into  any  extensive  theory, 
eonliniug  himself  rather  to  th«  acx-uniulatton  uf  facts  and  to 
the  immediate  inferenceit,  generally  for  temporary  purposes, 
whilst  they  supplied. 


Sect.  III.  —  On  Jurisprudence. 

110.  In  I6(i7,  a  short  book  was  published  at  Frankfort,  by 
a  young:  man  of  twenty-two  years,  eiititleil  Melhodi 
Novje  discenda;   docembecjue  Juiisprudentio!.     The  kjj?;^',-'" 
BCtence  which  of  all  had  been  tlcvmvd  to  require  th« 
most  iwotructed  labour,  the  ripest  judgment,  the  most  expe- 
rieneed  discrimination,  wa-s  as  it  wcrts  invaded  by  a  boy,  hut 
by  one  who  had  thv  genius  uf  an  Alexander,  and  fur  whom 
the  glorips  of  an  Alexander  were  res^'rved.     This  is  tlie  first 
production  of  I^ibnit^t ;  and  it  is  prob^ibly  in  many  points  of 
view  the  most  remarkable  work  tliat  has  prematurely  united 
erudition  and  solidity.     We  admire  in  it  ih«  vast  range  of 
It'iirniug,  (for  though  he  could  not  have  read  nil  the  books  he 
names,  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  a  great 
number,   and  at  least  witii  a  well-filled  chart  of  literature,) 
tl>e  originality  of  some  idi'as,  the  commanding  und  compre* 
bensive  views  he  cnibmces,  the  philosophical  spirit,  the  com- 
pressed  style  in  which   it   is  written,  the  entire   absence  of 
juvenility,  of  ostentatious  pamdox*,  of  imagination^  ardour, 

■  I  BBC  tkt  (pilhct  wUaUliaiu,  b*-  pal;  by  tMlanwiit  ta  duliad  tram  lh» 

«*iMa  MBi*  ot  fail  original  tbaorln  sr*  ■  UnMonalil]!  of  lb*  muI  i  Ar  Kdnff  brin 

1ittl«  puadaxtol :  tlnn  he  fax  ■  tinj^nln  bnm§  a*  it  wtn  Ihr  alionKn  of  tlicn 

notion  that  th*  tighl  of  fa»qwi«Uiiog  fta-  wc  MfpOK  to  be  ikad.     Quia  Mo(tn 
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and  enlhuaiasin,  wtiicli,  thougli  Loitiiiit/  did  not  a)wA\3  want 
tliem,  would  have  been  wholly  iiiiBptsced  on  sueli  a  subjt-ct. 
Faults  Itave  Imhmi  censured  in  this  early  performance,  and  the 
author  declared  himself  aflerw'arda  diasuiisfied  wilh  it.* 

111.  Leibnitz  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Hotnan 
jiirisprudi'iin? ;  he  held  t)(e  great  luwyem  of  n»li(]uity  second 
only  to  tile  best  geometers  for  strong,  and  subtle,  and  pro- 
found reasoning  ;  not  even  acknowledging,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  contradictions  (antinoinite  juris),  which  bad 
perplexi^l  thfir  disciples  in  later  lime*,  and  on  which  many 
volumes  had  been  written.  But  the  arrnogeiueDt  of  Justinian 
be  entirely  disapproved  ;  and  in  another  work,  Corporis  Juris 
renoncinnandi  liatio,  published  in  lOtJS,  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  and  wliat  he  deemed  the  l>est  inelliod  of  a  new 
distribution.  This  appears  to  be  not  i]uite  like  what  he 
had  previously  sketched,  and  which  was  rather  a  philo- 
'topliicid  than  a  very  convenient  method  t;  in  tliis  new 
arrangement,  he  proposes  to  retain  the  texts  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis,  but  in  a  form  rather  like  that  of  t)ve  Pandects 
than  oftlie  Institutes^  to  the  hitter  of  which,  followed  as  it 
been  among  ua  by  Hale  and  Blackstoiie,  he  was  very 

113.  'HHn'e  was  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  coatd 
have  left  so  noble  a  science  as  philosophical  jurisprudence 
for  pursuits  of  a  still  more  exalted  nature,  and  for  which  he 
WW)  still  more  fittc«l ;  and  that  nuin  was  l<eibni(z  himself. 
He  pasiwd  onward  to  reap  the  golden  harvests  of  other  lielda. 
Yet  the  study  of  law  has  owed  ninch  to  him  ;  he  did  much 
to  unite  it  wilh  moral  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 


KTcr*  niitiuc  vivunl.  Mco  mancol  donilai 
'  (sriiin,  i{uiM   Yi>ri>  liircoiIiM  ivliijuvmnti 

•iiricijiiriiili  luiit  ul  ixnctinilont  in  mn 
I  aiuini.      Id  out  ca  difpudioiu  on  iho 

kw  of  ciiUil.  1  am  qoi  aviin}  ilut  tliii 

Ito]  vxta  to  luvu  nuiii]  bfftMt, 

*  'Dii*  tnc4,  uii  kll  Ibe  athcr  worta 
of  Lclbniti  on  jtirupruilcncf,  will  Iw 
fouud  bi  lb*  rmuth  loluni*  of  liU  vgrki 
fajr  UuUnv  An  uulfin  bjr  Bun,  pro- 
■mbt  of  la*  at  'IWin,  h  prrflud  to  Iht 
MMhodi  M«nr,  and  he  hat  pointed  oM 
a  tew  cnm%.     Lcitmiii  up  in  a  letter. 


ibmil  I  GTS.  tlinl  tiit  ImoL  v»  etlUia* 
potiin  qi»n  HriiKui.  in  ilinurv.  hub 
libiii.  &r.,  and  IhM  it  tonuiiwd  loinH 
Ihfaigi  he  no  luO)^  vould  have  aid, 
tiiuu|tl>  Uierv  wccu  ollim  at  obich  ho 
did  not  rrpvni,  LmaiiiifTt  lliit.  dti 
Dniil,  p.  150. 

I  In  hii  Mrtbodi  Nora  ht  ilivid** 
lav,  in  Ihe  dldeetiv  part,  a«cM^ing  lo 
Uio  •rrml  Hurcn  of  righui  namclfi 
I.  Katiuv,  vrlkieij  i;i«e«  nt  tiffhl  over  rci 
nutliiH,  Ibin^  irlivrv  there  vi  no  prior 
proimtr.  it.  SneKWoii.  3.  Pmatman, 
4.Cnn<raH.  j.  Injury,  whitii  givN  right 
i»  refimilon, 
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history  on  the  other ;  a  grest  master  of  both,  he  exacted 
perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  course  of  legal  studies  than 
the  capacity  of  ordiuary  lawyers  could  grasp.  lu  Eii^latid 
alsoi  its  cooduciveness  to  |)rofei>^ional  excellGnce  might  be 
hard  to  prove.  It  Is  however  certain  that,  iu  Germany  at 
least,  philology,  history,  and  philosophy  have  more  or  less 
since  the  time  of  Leibnitz  marched  together  under  tlie  robe 
of  law.  *'  He  did  but  pass  over  that  kingdom,"  aiys  Ler- 
minier,   *'  aud  he  has  relormed  and  enlarged  it."* 

113.  James  Godefroy  wm  tliirty  yvurs  engaged  on  an 
edition  of  the  TIteodosian  Code,  publisbe<I  several  _^,,,^^ 
years  after  his  death,  in  1665.  It  is  by  far  che  z^^^;^ 
best  edition  of  that  body  of  laws,  and  retaiuH  a 
standard  value  in  the  hiislorical  department  of  juris])nidenre. 
Doniut,  a  Fi-cuch  lawyer,  and  one  of  (he  Port-Iiuyal  con- 
nexion. In  his  Loix  Civiles  dans  leurOrdre  Naturel,  the  6rst 
of  five  volumes  of  whicli  appt-ared  in  KiSJ),  carried  into 
effect  the  project  of  Leibnitz,  by  re-arranging  the  laws  of 
Justinian,  which,  especially  tlie  Pandects,  are  well  known  to 
be  confusedly  distributed,  in  u  more  regular  method,  pre> 
fixing  a  book  of  bis  own  on  the  uature  ntitl  spirit  of  law  in 
genera).  This  appears  to  be  an  useful  digest  or  abridgement, 
something  like  those  made  by  V'iner  arid  earlier  writers  of 
our  own  text,  but  perhaps  with  more  compression  utid  choice; 
two  editions  of  tm  Eiigiisli  translation  were  published.  Do- 
niat's  Public  Law,  which  might,  [lerhups,  in  our  language, 
have  been  called  constitutional,  since  we  generally  confiiie  the 

Zilhct  public  to  the  law  of  nations,  forms  a  second  part  of 
1  same  work,  and  contains  a  more  extensive  system, 
wherein  theological  morality,  eccle»astical  (H'dinances,  and 
tiie  fundamental  laws  of  the  French  monarchy  are  reduced 
into  method.  Duinat  is  much  extolled  by  his  countrymen  } 
but  in  philosophiad  jurisprudence,  he  seems  to  display  little 
force  or  originality.  Gravina,  who  obtained  a  high  name  in 
this  literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  was 
Icnown  merely  as  u  professor  at  the  close  of  this ;  but  a 
Dutch  jurist,  Cierard  S'oodt,  may  deserve  mention  x™*™ 
for  his  treatise  on  Usury,  iu  I  (iyH,  whereiu  lie  both  ^''■ 
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endeavours  to  prove  its  nnturnl  nnd  religions  lawfulness,  and 
IrticcH  its  liistury  tlirougFt  the  Roiiiaii  law.  8«veral  other 
works  of  Noodt  on  subjt^cts  of  hiatorical  jurisprudence  oeem 
to  fall  ^vittlin  this  anitury,  though  I  do  not  find  their  exact 
dates  of  puhlication, 

114.  Grotitis  was  the  ackuowledge^t  master  of  all  who 
studitnl  the  tiicM^ry  of  international  nglit.  It  was, 
g«j«j^  perhaps,  the  design  of  Puffendorf,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture hy  the  title  of  his  gr^at  work  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  to  range  over  the  IiiltL-r  field  witli  as 
assiduous  diligence  as  the  former.  But  from  the  length  of 
his  prolix  labour  on  natural  law  and  the  rights  of  sovereigus, 
be  has  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  volume  to 
spare  for  inlcnialional  (|ue8tiou8;  and  this  is  in  great  mea- 
sure copied  or  abridged  from  Urotius.  In  some  instances  he 
disagrees  witli  his  m».iter.  PiifTeinlorf  singularly  denies  that 
compacts  made  during  war  ure  binding  by  the  law  of  nature, 
but  for  weak  and  unintelligible  reasons. '  Treaties  of  peane 
extorted  by  iinju.st  forpe,  he  denies  with  more  reason  to  be 
binding;  though  Grotius  bad  held  tlie  contrary.t  The 
inferior  writers  on  the  taw  of  nations,  or  those  who,  like 
Wicqiu'fort  in  his  Amlwissador,  confined  themselves  to  merely 
conveutioual  usages,  it  is  needless  to  mention. 
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Sect.  I. — Om  Italian  Pobtbv. 

1.  Tut:  imitators  of  Afarini,  full  of  extrnva^nt  metaphors, 
and  the  false  thoughts  usually  called  cottcftti,  wen  ,„pm^ 
ill  their  vigour  at  the  coirimeii(.-emuiit  of  this  |>priod.  uZ^ 
Bui  their  iiameH  are  now  ol»9cure,  and  have  been  ''""■ 
ovvrwhvlmed  l>y  the  chang«  of  public  UuU:  which  has  coii' 
demned  and  proscribed  wliat  it  una!  moat  applauded.  This 
change  eniue  on  lonfif  Iwfore  th«  close  of  the  cvntury,  though 
not  so  decidedly  but  that  some  trnces  of  the  former  manner 
are  discoverable  in  tlio  majority-  of  popular  writers.  The 
general  <-Ii;irai-teristirs,  however,  of  Italian  poetry  beratnp  a 
more  maseuliue  tone,  a  wider  reach  of  topics,  and  a  selection 
of  the  most  noble,  an  abandonment,  except  in  the  lighter 
lyrics,  of  amatory  strains,  and  (■specially  of  such  as  were  Ian- 
guishing  and  <]ueru1uuH,  an  miticipatiuu,  in  f>hort,  as  far  as 
me  circumetances  of  tlie  age  would  permit,  of  dial  severe  and 
devnted  style  which  has  been  most  afTccteit  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  would  be  futile  to  seek  an  explanation  of  thJa 
manlier  spirit  in  any  social  or  political  causes;  never  had 
Italy  in  tliese  rcspecu  l>een  so  lifeless  ;  but  the  world  of  |>oet3 
is  often  not  the  world  around  them,  and  their  stream  of  living 
iVBters  may  flow,  tike  tliat  of  Arelhusa,  without  imbibing 
much  from  tlie  surrounding  brine.  Cliiabrera  had  led  tbo 
way  by  tlic  Pindaric  ntajcsty  of  hia  odcii,  and  )iad  disciples  of 
at  least  etjual  name  with  himself. 
VOL.  Il[.  o  o 
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2.  Florence  was  the  mother  of  one  wbo  did  most  to  invi- 
goratv  luilian  |>ni?lr%*,  Viiicenxo  Piliraja ;  a  wan 
gifted  with  a  &vriou6,  purL-,  iu)d  iioblv  spirit,  from 
which  congenial  thoughls  spontaneously  arose,  and  with  an 
inia^nalion  rathvr  vigorous  than  ferlile.  The  siege  of 
Vieiiiia  in  \GS3,  and  its  glorious  di'livpranoe  by  Sobieftki, 
are  tlie  subjfct^  of  six  odt^s.  The  third  of  these,  addressed 
to  Hk  King  of  Poland  hiinsulf,  is  generally  niu»t  esteemed, 
though  I  do  not  perceive  that  tlie  first  or  second  are  inferior. 
His  ode  to  Kotnp,  on  Christina's  laking  up  her  rt-sidence 
there,  is  in  many  parts  highly  poetical ;  hut  tJic  flattery  uf 
representing  this  event  as  sufficient  to  restore  the  eternal  city 
from  decay  is  too  gross.  It  is  not  on  the  whole  so  successful 
as  those  on  the  siege  of  \'ienna.  A  letter  is  that  addressed 
to  Florence  on  leaving  it  for  a  rural  solitude,  in  consecjuence 
of  his  poverty  Hiid  the  neglect  he  hud  expcrienceil.  It 
breather  an  injured  spirit,  something  like  the  complaint  of 
Cowley,  witli  which  posterity  arc  sure  to  sympathise.  Hia 
sonnet  of  I-Hicaja,  "  Italia  mia,"  is  known  by  every  one  who 
cares  for  tliis  poetry  at  all.  This  sonnet  is  conspicuous  for 
its  depth  of  feeling,  for  the  spirit  of  its  coninienceinent,  and 
above  all,  for  the  noble  lines  with  whicJi  it  ends ;  but  there 
are  surely  awkward  and  feeble  expressiuns  in  the  interme- 
diate part,  yirmenti  for  regiments  of  dragoons  routd  only 
be  excHsed  by  frwpicnt  usiige  in  poelry,  wbicJt,  I  pri-siime, 
is  not  the  case,  though  we  find  the  same  word  in  one  of 
Fiticaja's  odes.  A  foreigner  may  venture  upon  thts  kind  of 
criticism. 

3.  Filicaja  was  formed  in  the  school  of  CJiiabrera;  but 
witli  liis  pomp  of  sound  and  boldness  of  imagery  he  is  nni- 
inateil  by  a  deeper  sense  both  of  religion  and  patriotism.  We 
perc^'ive  more  the  language  of  the  heart ;  the  man  speaks 
iu  liis  genuine  character,  not  with  assumed  and  mercenary 
seusibilily,  like  that  of  Pindar  and  Chiabrera.  His  genius  is 
greater  than  his  skill  ;  he  aliandons  himself  to  an  im^ieiuo- 
sity  which  he  cannot  sustain,  forgetful  of  the  economy  of 
strcngtl)  and  breath,  as  necessary  for  a  poet  as  a  race-horse. 
He  has  rarely  or  we>'er  any  conceits  or  frivolous  thoughts  ; 
bnt  the  expression  is  sometimes  rather  feeble,  'niere  is  a 
general  want  of  sunshine  in  Filicnja's  jwetry ;  unprosperous 
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hiniwir,  he  views  nothing  with  a  worldly  eye ;  his  notes  of 
triumph  nre  without  brilliaucy,  his  prcdii-tioiis  of  success  are 
without  joy.  Ht-  spvms  also  ilelirit^iil  in  tlie  channH  of  graw; 
nnil  felicity.  Hut  his  poetry  is  always  (lie  eflusioii  of  a  fiiii; 
soul  j  wc  veiivmtL-  uni]  love  Filicaja  as  a  maa,  but  we  also 
iicknowled^c^  that  he  was  a  real  pmtt. 

4.  Gui(ii,  a  iintive  of  Puviu,  raised  liiriiself  to  the  highest 
point  that  auy  lyric  fioet  of  Italy  has  attained.     His 

odes  are  written  at  Rome  from  nhoiit  the  year  }('>H.'i 
to  the  end  of  the  century.  Cotnpiu'ed  with  Chiabrem,  or 
even  Filicaja,  he  may  be  allowed  the  superiority;  if  he 
never  ris€s  to  a  fnglier  pitch  thnn  the  latter,  if  he  luis  never 
clioiti'n  liulijecta  so  aoimnting,  if  he  lias  never  dii>plByeil  so 
much  depth  and  truth  of  feeling,  his  enthusiasm  is  mors 
constant,  his  imaginatioti  more  creative,  his  power  of  Ian- 
^age  more  extensive  and  more  felieitous.  **  lie  falls  some* 
cimvs,"  says  Ckimiuni,  *'inio  exlravngatico,  hut  never  into 
affectation llis  peculiar  excellence  is  poetical  expres- 
sion, always  brilliant  with  a  light  of  his  own.  The  magic 
of  hiti  language  used  to  excite  u  lively  movement  among  (h« 
hearers  when  he  recitetl  his  verses  in  the  Aa'ailian  soeiety." 
Coruiani  adds  thnt  he  is  sometimes  exuberant  in  words  and 
hyperbolical  in  inuiges.* 

5.  'I'he  ode  of  Guidi  on  Fortune  ajipears  to  me  at  least 
equal  to  any  in  the  Italian  language.  If  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  titat  of  (Jelio  Alnguo,  emitted  Iddto,  the  rraerii. 
blance  does  not  deserve  tlie  name  of  imitation  ;  a  nobleness 
of  thought,  imagery,  and  language  prevails  throughout.  But 
this  is  the  character  of  all  his  odes,  lie  chose  lietter  subjecia 
than  Chiabrera ;  for  the  ruins  of  Konte  are  more  glorious 
than  the  living  liouse  of  Medici.  He  resembles  him  indeed 
rather  than  any  oilier  poet,  so  that  it  might  not  always  be  easy 
to  discern  one  from  the  other  in  a  single  slonzu;  but  Cinidi 
is  a  bolder,  a  n)or«  imaginative,  a  more  enthusiastic  poet, 
nuth  adorn  and  amplify  n  littlu  to  excvss  ;  and  it  may  he 
imputed  to  Guidi  tliat  Ite  lias  abused  nn  advantage  which  his 
native  languiige  afforded.  The  Italian  is  rich  in  words, 
where  the  sound  so  well  answers  to  the  meauing,  tliat  it  is 
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Imrdly  puismtile  to  hear  them  witJiant  an  associated  Bentiineat ; 
tht;ir  BHKCt  is  clotiWy  iiiiiilo^us  to  iiiusicul  ex|irv^iuii.  8uch 
are  the  adjectives  deiiotiu^  ineiital  elevation,  ns  superbot 
aliiffro,  audwe,  ijfaf/fi'ardoy  indomito,  maestoto.  Tliese  recur 
iu  the  poems  of  Guiili  with  evi!ry  tiouti  that  will  udmit  of 
tliem  ;  but  sometimes  th«  artifice  is  a  little  too  traosparent, 
and  though  tl>c  meaning  \s  not  sacrificed  to  sound,  we  fee) 
that  it  is  too  mucJi  enveloped  in  it,  and  are  not  quite  pleased 
that  8  great  poL't  shuuld  rely  so  much  on  n  resource  which 
the  most  mechanical  slave  of  music  can  employ. 

G.  The  odes  of  IJeiiedetto  JVlenziui  are  elegant  and  in 
poetical  lani'uzii'c,  but  such  as  do«»  not  seem  verr 
original,  nor  do  they  strike  us  l>y  much  vigour  or 
auimatioii  of  thought.  The  allusions  to  mythulugy  which  we 
never  find  in  Filicsja,  and  rarely  in  Guidi,  are  too  frequent. 
Some  of  these  odes  are  of  considerable  l»eauly,  among  which 
we  may  distinguish  ttiat  addressed  to  jMagaiutti,  hegiuning, 
<*  Uq  verde  ramuscello  iu  piaggia  aprica,"  JMeuzini  was  far 
from  confining  himself  to  tliis  species  of  poetry ;  he  was 
belter  known  in  otliers,  As  an  Anacreontic  poet  he  stands, 
I  believe,  only  below  Chiabrera  and  Itedi.  His  satires  have 
bui-n  preferred  by  some  to  tliosc  of  Ariosto  ;  but  neither 
Comiani  nor  Salli  acquiesce  in  this  praise.  Their  style  is  a 
mixture  of  obsolete  phrases  from  Dante  with  tlie  idioms  of 
the  Florentine  populace  j  and  though  spirited  in  substance, 
they  are  rather  full  of  common-place  invective.  Mcnziui 
striken  boldly  at  priests  and  governments,  and,  what  was 
dangerous  to  Orplieus,  at  the  whole  sex  of  women.  Uis  Art 
of  Poetry,  in  five  books,  published  iu  liiHl,  deserves  some 
praise.  As  his  atrubdluus  humour  prompted,  he  inveighs 
against  the  corruption  of  contem|>orary  literature,  esj>ecially 
on  ti)e  stage,  ridiculing  also  the  Pindaric  pomp  that  Mime 
aSecled,  not  perhaps  without  allusion  to  his  enemy  (iuidi. 
His  own  style  is  pointe4l,  animated,  sometimes  poeticjd, 
where  didactic  vvr««  will  admit  of  such  ornament,  but  a  little 
too  dilTus«  and  minute  in  criticism. 

7.  Ttu-se  three  are  the  great  restorers  of  Italian  |joetry 
after  the  usur)>at)on  of  false  taste.     And  it  is  to  ha 
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diOi-rent  from  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Several  others 
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deserve  to  be  mentioned,  though  we  can  only  do  so  briefly. 
The  Satin's  of  SiiiviUor  Komi,  full  of  foroe  and  vuhcmence, 
more  vigorous  tliau  elegant,  arc  sucli  us  )iis  ardent  gi-iiiua 
and  rattier  savage  temper  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A  far 
superior  poet  was  u  man  uot  less  eminent  than  •Salvntor,  the 
philosophical  and  every  way  aceompltsiied  Hedi.  Few  have 
done  so  much  in  any  part  of  science  who  have  also  shone  so 
brightly  in  the  walks  of  taste.  Tlie  sonne(:4  of  R<^i  are 
exteemed  ;  but  his  famous  dithjTnmhic,  ilaeco  iiiToscana,  is 
admitted  to  be  the  first  poem  of  tliat  kind  in  modem 
language,  and  is  as  worthy  of  Muntc  Pulciano  wine,  as  the 
wine  is  worthy  of  it. 

S.  Maggi  and  Lemcuo  bore  an  honourable  pnrtin  the  re»lo- 
ration  of  poetry,  though  neither  of  tliein  is  reekoned  n,K„„,,tt 
altogether  to  have  purified  hini!«vlf  from  the  infi-c- 
lion  of  the  preowliiig  uge.  The  sonnet  of  Pnstoriui  on  tho 
imagined  resiiitanee  of  (tenoa  to  the  oppre^on  of  Louis  XIV. 
ID  1(>8'1-,  though  not  borne  out  by  historind  truth,  is  one  of 
ihoso  breathings  of  Italian  nationality  which  we  always 
admire,  an<l  which  had  now  become  more  common  tlian  for  a 
century  before.  It  must  be  confessed,  in  general,  that  when 
the  protestations  of  a  [leople  against  tyranny  become  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  we  may  suspect  that  the  tyranny  has 
been  relaxed. 

9.  Home  was  to  poetry  in  this  age  what  I'loreuce  lind 
once  been,  though  Rome  had  hittterto  done  less  for 
the  Italian  nmses  than  any  other  great  city.     Nor  i-in»<>«* 
was  this  so  much  due  to  her  bishops  and  cardinals, 
as  to  a  stranger  and  a  woman.     Christina  finally  toulc  up  her 
abode  there  in  1688.      Her  palace  became  tliu  resort  of  nil 
the  learning  and  genius  she  could  assemble  round  her  ;  a  lite- 
rary arndemy  was  establislieil,  and  her  revenue  was  liberally 
dis|H.>Dsed  in  pensions.      If  Filicaj.^  and  Guidi,  iKith  slinrers  of 
ber  bounty,  have  exnggurnted  her  pniisi-s,  much  may  be  par- 
donnl  to  gratitude,  and  much  also  to  the  natural  admiration 
which  those  who  look  up  to  power  most  feel  for  those  who 


nave 


nose 
renounced 


it.     Christina  died  in  1090,  and  her  own 
academy  could  last  no  longer  ;   but  a  plnBnix  sprung  at  once 


from  its  ashes.     Cre 


scimuL'm,  then  young,  has 


the 


credit  of  tiaving  planned  the  Society  of  Arcadia 
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which  hegnn  in  1690,  and  lias  eclipsed  in  cck'brity  most  of 
the  wirlier  awnlemies  of  Italy.  FotirU'fii,  says  Coriiiani,  were 
ihe  original  founders  of  this  society  j  among  wliom  were 
Oescinibeni,  and  Gravina,  And  Zappi.  In  course  of  time 
the  Arcttdiiins  vastly  increased,  and  estaWislted  colonies  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy.  Tliey  dcU'niiined  to  aiiiiunie  every  one 
R  pastoral  name  and  n  Greek  birthplace,  to  hold  their  meeU 
ings  in  Hom«  verdaut  meadow,  and  to  mingle  with  all  their 
compositions,  as  far  as  puttsilile,  images  from  patiloral  life  ; 
images  always  agreeable,  because  they  readl  the  times  of 
primitive  innocence.  This  poetical  tribe  adopted  as  their  dc- 
%-ice  the  pipe  of  noven  reeds  bound  with  laurel,  and  their  pre- 
sident or  director  was  denominated  general  shepla-rd  or  keeper 
(custode  generale).*  The  fautasticul  part  of  the  Arcadiau 
society  was  common  to  them  with  all  similar  institutions  ; 
and  mankind  has  generally  required  some  ceremouiHl  follies 
to  keep  alive  the  wholesotiie  spirit  of  association.  Their  solid 
aim  was  to  purify  the  national  taste.  Much  had  been  alreadjr 
done,  and  in  great  measure  by  their  ovm  members,  Menzini 
Bud  Guidi ;  but  their  influence,  which  was  of  courHc  more 
felt  in  the  next  century,  has  always  been  reckoned  tioth  im- 
portant and  auspicious  to  Italian  literature. 


Sect.  II. — Oj»  Fhekch  Poetbt. 


Foataine—  BtiikaH  —  Jlfimw  FmrA  PotU. 

10.  W£  must  pass  over  Spain  and  Portugal  as  absolutely 
destitute  of  any  name  which  requires  commemora- 
lion.  In  rrance  it  was  very  dificreni ;  if  some 
earlier  periods  had  been  not  less  rich  in  the  number  of  ver- 
sifiers, none  had  produced  poeU  who  have  descended  with  so 
much  renown  to  posterity.  Tiie  most  poptdar  of  these  was 
La  Fontaine.    Few  writers  liavc  left  such  a  number  of  versM 

•  Conibnt,  iiU.»Ot.    Tlnbewhi,  il. IS,     CmeisibMi.  Suiria  d'Araidia  (n- 
prinMl  bj  MatbiM).  ^ 
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which,  in  the  phrase  of  his  country,  liav«  made  their  fortiiii«>, 
and  hoen,  hkc  roady  niom-y,  alwaj's  at  hand  for  prompt  quo- 
tation.    Hi»   hues   have  ut  once   a   provcrhbl   truth  am)  a 
humour  of  expression  which  render  them  constantly  applica- 
ble.    Thif  is  cnictly  Iruc  of  his  FabU'^i  for  liiii  Tati-ti,  though 
no  oni!  will  deny  that  they  are  Hvely  enough,  arc  not  rechoiiiMl 
so  well  written,  nor  do  they  supply  so  much  for  general  use. 
11.  'Dii!  nitKlels  of  La  FuntaJne'it  style  were  partly  the 
ancient  fabulists  whom  he  copied,  for  he  preteotls  to  cj.-.f.ctai  ut 
iio  oriffinality ;  partly  the  old  French  poets,  espe-  '"'•'"""■ 
einlly  Brlnrot.     From  the  one  lio  took  the  ruul  gold  of  his 
fnhles  themselves,  from  the  other  he  caught  a  peculiar  arch- 
ness and  vivacity,  which  sonic  of  them   had   possessed,  |)er- 
Itaps,  in  no  less  degree,  but  which  becomes  more  caplivaling 
from  his  intermixture  of  a  solid  and  serious  wisdom.      Fur 
uotwittistaudiug  the  common  anecdotes,  nometimea,  as  we 
may  susjwct,  rather  exaggerated,  of  La  Fontainif's  simplicity, 
lie  was  evidently  a  man  who  had  thought  and  observed  much 
about   human  nature,  and   knew  a  little  mure  of  the  world 
than  he  cared  to  let  the  world  perceive.      Many  of  his  fables 
are  admirable  ;   the  grace  of  tlie  poetry,  the  happy  inspira- 
tion tliat  se«ms  to  have  dictated  the  turns  of  expression,  place 
him  in  the  tirst  rank  among  fabulists.     Vet  the  praise  of 
La  Fontaine  sliould  not  be  indiscriminate.      It  is  said  that  he 
^ve  the  prefereace   to  Phiedrus  and  j'1£sop  above  himself, 
and  some  have  tlwught  that  tii  this  he  cou!<l  not  have  been 
sincere.    It  was  at  least  a  proof  of  his  tnmtesty.    But,  tliough 
we  cannot  think  of  putting  PWdrns  on  a  levt^l  with  [^  Fon- 
taine, were  it  only  for  this  reason,  tliat  in  a  work   designed 
for  the  general  reader,  and  surely  fables  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  ()unhtie«  that  please  the  many  ore  to  be  value^l  above 
those  that  please  the  few,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  French  poet 
might  eovy  some  talents  of  tlie  Itoman.     Fhs^drus,  a  writer 
sorcety  prized  enough,  because  he  is  an  early  school-book, 
bos  a  perfection  of  elegant    beauty   whicli.  very  few   have 
rivalle<l.     Xo  word  is  out  uf  its  place,  none  is  redundant,  or 
could  be  changed  for  a  l>etter;  his  |M.*rspicuity  and  ease  intilie 
every  tliiiig  apprar  unpnrmrditati'd,  yet  every  thing  is  wrought 
by  consunmiatc  art.     In  many  fables  of  La  Fontaine  tliis  in 
not  the  case ;  be  beats  round  the  subject,  and  luissea  often 
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before  lie  "hits.  Much,  ttliatever  La  Harjw  may  assert  to  the 
contrary,  couM  be  retrench)^ ;  in  much  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme  and  nit-tre  arc  too  imiuifi-st.'  He  baS|  on  the  other 
-luini],  far  more  hiimonr  tlmn  PJiwHrus  ;  and,  whvlhi-r  it  he 
praise  or  not,  thinks  less  of  his  fable  and  more  of  its  moral- 
One  plenses  by  enliventiif^,  the  other  pleases  but  does  not 
enliven  ;  one  has  mnre  fi-lirilyi  the  other  more  skill  j  but  in 
aui'Ii  skill  there  is  felicity. 

12.  The  first  seven  satires  of  Boileau  appeared  in  16(>6 ; 
and  thcsi*,  thoii;;h  miicli  infirrior  to  his  later  produc- 
''  ^ons,  arc  cbiiradcrist!*!  by  La  Ilnrpe  as  the  earliest 
poetry  in  the  French  language  where  the  mevltanism  of  its 
vcrisc  was  fully  understood,  where  ihe  style  was  always  pure 
and  elegnut,  where  the  ear  wan  uniformly  gratilied.  The 
Art  of  Poetry  was  published  in  iVf^S,  the  Lnlriu  in  1 074  ; 
tlw  EipiKtIes  followed  at  various  periods.  Their  elaborate 
though  etjuable  strain,  in  a  kind  of  pwtry  whirh,  never  re- 
quiring high  flights  of  fanry,  escape*  the  censure  of  metlU 
ocrity  and  monutony  which  might  sometimes  fall  upon  it, 
generally  excites  more  admiration  in  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  numerous  defeels  of  less  lini^ilK-d  pofts,  than 
it  retains  in  a  later  age,  when  ottiers  have  learned  to  emulate 
and  preserve  the  same  uniformity.  The  fame  of  Po|)o  waa 
transeendnnt  for  this  reason,  and  Boileau  is  the  analogue  of 
Pope  in  French  literature. 

IS.  Tile  Art  of  Poetry  has  been  the  model  of  the  Essay 

HbArtM   "'•  Criticism;  few  poems  more  resembleeach  other. 

^•"^^  I  will  not  weigh  in  opposiu  scales  two  com  positions, 
of  which  one  claims  an  advantage  from  its  having  been  the 
original,  the  otiier  from  the  youth  of  its  author.  Both  are 
uncommon  eDorls  of  critical  good  sense,  aud  both  are  distia- 


■   LtC  III  take,  Ibr  iiamiilp,  llie  fini 
linn  of  [.'Honiiiic  M  !■  Coulcuirr. 

IMbonnivTllunBeAileiiim- 
AhiBtckdOIr,  dll-n.Ji'  in'cn  talt  tMirt  wim\T* 

AtrMUt  t  UM  ruuinn  I 

A  t*t  nur*  l^iiimiii  rv<*** 

(0*N  !•  HTpml  «ut  )e  iwH  OUr, 
El    «M    fkemmt,    on    HVFTWT   aiiiivmt   f'f 

(  A  «■■  nota  1*  fVpvnt  m  UUunt  tftnrpf r 
■M  pi>'<*>'>™  DniKi  fl.  irquLIuile  ftr*. 
Oa  ntoUix  a  mart,  fit  H  tom^mUt  ou  turn- 

Keu*  ef  lio«  liiHH  ■ppaw  to  ■•  tmj 


liirppf  I  bul  thci*  CHii  lis  nn  daiibt  *Im>ii( 
UiM  ID  ilalio,  wliicli  »|iun*  Ilia  «ir«cl  of 
Um  ptvotilLnb  bkI  ii  fietilj  ndundant. 
Tlw  !■■[  irordt  arc  nlmosl  cqiultf  bid  | 
no  ■iimiion  fould  mrme  *boul  IM  NT* 
pcnti  guilt,  which  liiul  llMfl  MtUBod 
btlarp.  Out  Ibn*  IWlIf  bttnnbn  tm 
atniDdiuiilf  rMlMinvil  bf  Miv  n«  of  Um 
(tii\n.  vlriifc  i(  beiaiiful  in  choim  ot 
lhiiuj[b:>  ancl  langiiiigr,  and  inij  b« 
d»n«<  BiUi  Iba  beat  la  llw  raUectMn. 
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gtiUbed  by  thdr  short  and  pointed  language,  wliich  remains 
in  the  Diemory.  BotWu  tius  very  well  iiicoqiorated  thv 
thoughts  of  Horace  with  hi»  on-n,  and  given  them  a  skilful 
adaptation  to  his  own  timp».  He  wm  a  bolder  rritit;  of  his 
contemporaries  than  Pope.  He  took  up  arms  agatiiM  thoso 
who  shan-d  tbi?  public  favour,  and  witp  placed  by  half  Paris 
among  groat  dramatists  and  jwete,  Pradun,  Dt-siniarests,  IJre- 
boeaf.  This  was  not  true  of  the  heroes  of  th«  Dunciud.  His 
scont  wa$  alu-ayA  bitter  and  probably  ftometimea  unjust ;  yet 
posterity  has  ratilied  almost  all  his  jud|j:n)ent-s.  Falt«c  tastr, 
it  should  be  remembered,  bad  long  infected  the  poetry  of 
Knrope  ;  some  steps  had  been  lat^dy  taken  to  repress  it,  but 
extravagance,  utit-etalion,  and  excess  of  reltneuient  arc  u'eod« 
that  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of  t)>e 
soil,  by  n  process  of  burning  and  paring  which  leaves  not  n 
seed  of  them  in  the  public  mind.  And  wlien  we  consider  the 
gross  blemishes  of  this  description  that  deform  the  earlier 
poetry  of  France,  as  of  other  nations,  wo  cannot  bhime  tile 
severity  of  Boileau,  though  he  may  occasionally  have  con- 
demned in  the  mass  what  contained  some  intermixture  of  rejil 
excellence.  \W>  have  become  of  lute  years  in  England  so  ena- 
moured of  the  beauties  of  our  old  writers,  and  certainly  they 
are  of  a  su|M.-nor  kind,  that  vre  arc  sometimes  more  than  a 
little  blind  to  their  faults. 

14.  By  writing  satires,  epistles,  and  an  art  of  poetry, 
Boilcau  Iiaa  clmllenged  an  obvions  comparison  with  c«p„,-,n 
Horace.  Vet  ibey  are  very  unlike ;  one  eflsy,  col-  ■"''•'*"'^ 
lof|uial,  abandoning  himself  to  every  change  that  arises  in  his 
mind,  llie  other  uniform  tis  a  regiment  under  arms,  always 
etjual,  always  labonrei),  incapable  of  a  bold  neglect  Pofiry 
seems  to  have  been  the  deligiit  of  one,  \h<f  task  of  the  other. 
The  ))aiu  that  tioileau  must  hare  fett  in  writing  communi- 
cates itself  in  some  measure  to  the  reader ;  we  are  fearful  of 
losing  some  |)oint,  of  pairing  over  some  epithet  without  suffi> 
cieotly  perceiving  its  selection  ;  it  ts  as  with  those  pictures, 
which  are  to  be  viewed  long  and  attentively,  till  our  admir. 
ntion  of  detached  proofs  of  skill  becomes  wearisome  bv  rc- 
jietition. 

1.?.  The  Lutrin  is  the  most  popular  of  the  poems  of 
3oilvau.    Its  subject  is  ill  chosen  ;  neither  interest  nor  variety 
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could  be  given  to  it.  Tassoni  niid  Pope  have  tiic  advantage  iii 
this  r«ftpect;  if  tlivir  leadiug  thvme  is  trifiiiig,  we 
lose  sight  of  it  ill  th«  gny  liveliness  of  description 
and  episode.  In  Boilcau,  after  we  have  once  l>een  told  that 
the  caiious  of  u  chiirdi  spend  their  tive^  in  sleep  and  eating, 
Wd  have  no  more  to  lenrn,  and  ^ow  tired  of  keejiing  com- 
pany nith  n  race  so  stupid  and  sensual.  But  tlic  poignant 
wit  and  satire,  the  elegance  and  eorrectness  of  numberless 
couplets,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  clnssical  pas- 
ngeti,  redeem  this  poem,  and  coiilirni  its  high  place  in  the 
mock-heroic  line. 

iG.  Thu  great  deficiency  of  I^ileau  is  in  sensibility.  Far 
below  Pope  or  even  Dryden  in  this  essential  quality, 
Mi4»(ifT  ef  which  the  moral  enistle  or  satire  not  only  admits  but 
requires,  lie  mrely  quits  two  patJis,  those  of  reason 
aitd  of  raillery.  His  tone  on  moral  subjects  is  firm  and  se- 
vere,  but  not  very  noble ;  a  trail  of  pathos,  a  single  touch  of 
pity  or  tendemiMS,  will  rarely  be  found.  This  of  itself  serves 
to  give  n  dryness  to  his  poetry,  and  it  may  be  doubtful, 
though  most  tuive  read  Boiteau,  whether  iiiiiny  luive  read  him 
Iwioc. 

17.  The  pompous  tone  of  KonsanI  and  Du  Bnrtns  )uid  be- 
come ridiculous  in  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Even 
that  of  Malherbe  was  too  elevated  for  tin)  public 
taste ;  none  at  least  imitated  that  writer,  though 
the  critics  had  set  the  example  of  admiring  him.  Iloileau, 
who  hiid  done  much  to  turn  away  the  world  from  itn.tginHtioii 
to  plain  sense,  once  attempted  to  emulate  the  grandiloquent 
strains  of  Pindar  in  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  Naniur,  but  with 
no  such  success  us  could  encourage  bimsolf  or  others  to  re- 
peat the  experiment.  Vet  there  was  no  want  of  gi-avity  or 
elevation  in  the  prose  writers  of  France,  nor  in  the  tragedies 
of  Itacine.  But  the  French  language  is  not  very  well  ndnjtted 
for  the  higher  kind  of  lyric  poi^try,  while  it  suits  admirably 
tite  lighter  forms  of  song  and  epigmni.  And  their  poets,  iu 
this  ag»-,  were  almost  entirely  men  living  at  Paris,  either  in 
the  court,  or  at  least  in  a  retinod  society,  the  most  adverse  of 
all  to  the  {wetical  character.  TImj  influence  of  wit  and  polite- 
ness is  generally  directed  towards  rendering  eiithu'tiri^in  or 
wurmtli  of  fancy  ridiculous^  and  without  these  no  great  energy 
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of  genius  can  be  displayed.    But,  in  th«ir  proper  department, 
MverBl  poeis  of  cuDsidi-rnbli;  merit  upprared. 

18.   Denserade  was  catted  pt-ouliarly  tlie  pott  of  the  court ; 
for  twenty  yt^ars  it  was  bis   btiHiiicss  to  coinpose 
vcrsi's  for  tins  ballets  represented  before  tlio  king. 
His  skill   and   t«ct  were   slutwn    in  delicate  contrivane«s  to 
ninttc  those  wt>o  supported  llic  cliuracivra  of  godx  nnd  god- 
desses in  these  fictions,  bein^  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  the 
court,    betray  tlieir  rv^l  incitiinlion»,    and  sometimes    their 
gnllantries.     He  even  presuine<i  to  shadow  in  tliia  manner 
the  passion  of  l^oiiis  for  Mademoiselle  Ln  V'aliere,  before  it 
wiLs  publicly  acknowle<l^e<).     Bi-ns«m<!«  must  have  had  no 
«ni!ill  ingenuity  and  ndroituess;  but  his  verses  did  not  sur- 
vive  those  who  called  tliem  fortli.      In  a  diflerent  school,  not 
if«S4!nti<i)ly,  perhaps,  much  more  vicious  tliiin  tlie  court,  but 
[more  careless  of  appearances,  and  rather  proud  of  an  immo- 
[ritlity  wtiieh  it  had  no  intereAt  to  ron«eal,  that  of  Ninon 
U'Kitclos,    several  of  higher  reputntion   grew  up ;    Chapellc 
]{whose  real  iHime  was  l/Huillier),   Ln  Fare,   liachanmunt, 
Luinezer,  and  Oiaulivu.  The  (iret,  perhap**,  and  certainly  the 
last  of  these,  are  worthy  to  be  remembered.      La 
Ilarpe  has  said,  that  Chaulieu  alone  retains  a  claim 
[to  be  read  in  a  style  where  V'oltnirp   hits  so   much  left  all 
others  behind,  that  no  comparison  with  him  can  ever  be 
admitted.     Cliaulieu  was  an  original  genius,  his  poetry  has  a 
marked  rharncter,   being  a  happy  mixture  of  a  gentle  and 
peaceable  phiiosuphy  with  a  lively  imagination.      His  verse* 
flow  from  his  soul,  and  though  often  m^ligent  tlirongh  indo- 
lence,  are  never  in  bad  taste  or  affected.      Harmony  of  versi- 
fication, grace  and  gaiety,  with  a  vultiptuous  and  Epicurean, 
but  mild  and  benevolent,  turn  of  thouglit,  belong  to  Chaulieu, 
and    these   are   quFilities  whidi  do  not  fail  to  attract  ihu 
majority  of  readers.* 

li).  It  is  rather  singular  that  a  style  ho  unoongeiiial  to  the 
spirit  of  that   age  ns  pastoral   poetry  appears  was  r>Bani 
quite  as  much  cultivale^l  as  before.     Bat  it  is  still  '**''■ 
true  tliat  the  spirit  of  the  age  gained  the  victory,  and  drove 
the  sheplierds  from  ihetr  abudy  bowers,  though  without  sub- 


■  1«  Haipc    Bau(er»«lE,  <L  137.     Bic^>  Van. 
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stltuting  aiiy  thing  more  ratioiml  in  tt»c  fairj-  tiles  which 
supvisedod  the  pastoral  romance.  At  ttte  middle  of  th<! 
century,  miA  [Kiitially  till  near  it-s  close,  the  style  of  D'Urfe 
and  Sciidery  rctniiied  its  jiopuiiirity.  Tlirf«  pwlfl  of  (he 
age  of  Louis  were  knon-fi  in  pastoral  ;  Segrais, 
Aliitlunic  Di-slHHiIii-res,  and  Fonteiielli'.  ThtJ  first 
belongs  most  to  the  genuine  si;haol  of  modern  pastornl  ; 
lie  is  degant,  romantic,  full  of  complaining  love;  ttie 
Spanish  and  French  romances  Itud  boen  his  model  in  inven- 
tion, as  Virgil  was  in  style.  La  liarpe  alloivs  him  nature, 
Bw«etiie»8,  and  sentiment  ;  but  he  cannot  emulate  the  vivid 
colooring  of  Virgil,  and  the  language  of  his  shepherds, 
though  simple,  wants  elegance  and  harmony.  Tlie  tone  of 
his  pastorals  seems  rather  insipid,  though  La  Harpe  has 
quoted  some  pleasing  lines.  Madame  Deslioulieres, 
witli  a  purer  style  than  Segrais,  according  to  the 
samu  critic,  has  less  genius.  OlWrs  have  thought  her 
Idylls  the  best  in  the  language.*  But  these  seem  to  be 
tnerely  trivial  moralities  addressed  to  Itowi-rs,  brooks,  nnd 
sheepi  sometimes  expressed  in  a  manner  both  ingenious  and 
natural,  but  ou  the  whole  too  feeble  to  give  much  pleasure, 
l^tulerwek  ohserves  tliut  her  poetry  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  woman,  and  that  its  pastoral  morality  would  be 
somewhat  childish  in  the  moutit  of  man  ;  wiiether  this  says 
more  for  the  lady,  or  against  her  sex,  I  must  leave  to  the 
reader.  She  has  occ-asionally  some  very  pleasing  and  even 
poetical  passagefl.t  The  tliird  among  these  poets  of  llw 
pipe  is  Fontenelle.  But  his  iiastorals,  as  Bouterwek 
say^,  are  too  artincial  fur  tlic  ancient  school,  and  too 
cold  for  the  romantic.  La  Harpe  blames,  besides  this 
general  fault,  the  negligence  and  prosaic  phrases  of  his  style. 
'Hie  best  is  that  entitled  Tsrneue.  It  is  in  fact  a  poem  for  the 
world ;  yet  as  love  and  its  iirtifi«>s  are  found  every  where, 
we  cannot  censure  any  passage  as  absolutely  unlit  for  pas- 
toral, save  a  certain  refinement  which  belonged  to  the  author 
in  every  thing,  and  which  interferes  with  our  sense  &f  rural 
simplicity. 

^.   In  tbe  superior  walks  of  poetry  France  had  nothing  of 
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which  she  has  been  inctiiici]  to  boASt.  Chiipclain,  a  man  of 
Soaiv  cri'dit  as  n  critic,  prodaced  bis  loug-luboured 
epic,  La  Pucelie,  to  lfi.5(),  which  is  only  remembered  ''°"*' 
hy  ihe  iosuUing  ridiculi:  of  Boileaa.  A  similar  faie  ttns  fallen 
on  Uk  C'lovis  of  Desmareste,  publiidied  In  lfi84-,  tliough  the 
German  historian  of  litcratiiri:  has  i>xto11ed  the  richness  of 
ima^itintton  it  shows,  and  ohs4.>rved  chat  if  those  who  saw 
nothing  but  a  faiilastic  writer  in  Dpamarefits  had  possi^aaed  as 
much  fancy,  tho  national  povtry  would  linve  l>e«n  of  a  higher 
character.  *  Brebo-uf's  trausludon  of  the  PharsaJia  ii^  ttpi- 
litad,  but  very  f'\travap;ant. 

21.  Thi;  lituraturu  of  Germany  was  now  more  corrupted 
by  bod  taste  than  ever.  A  second  Silesian  sdiool,  OMwa 
but  iiiuili  inferior  to  that  of  Opilz,  was  fuunded  by  '""' 
llotlrnanswalilnu  and  Lohensteiii.  The  tirst  had  great  fa- 
cility,  and  imitated  Ovid  and  Marini  with  some  success. 
Thv  second,  with  worse  taste,  nhvays  tumid  and  striving  at 
something  elevat«4l,  so  that  the  Lohenslt^in  hwl-11  bisaime  a 
by-word  with  later  critics,  is  supLTior  to  HoShiauswuldau  id 
richness  of  fancy,  in  poetical  invention,  and  in  warmth  of 
fcvling;  for  all  that  is  noble  and  preat.  About  tin;  end  of  tlie 
century  aro»e  a  new  style,  known  hy  the  unhappy  nante 
spiritless  (gvistlos),  which,  avoiding  the  tone  of  l^lM>nsteia» 
became  wholly  tjmie  and  fiat,  t 


Sect.  III.  —  Ox  English  I'oethy. 

Ifafter  ^  BitUr  —  itiHoK  —  DryJm  —  Tlu'  MiM/r  Perl*. 

&2.  Wk  might  haw  placed  Waller  in  the  former  division  of 
Fibc  seventeenth  centurj',  with  no  more  impropriety 
[than  we  might  have  resei'vcd  (?owIey  for  tlio  latter ; 
rboth  belong  hy  the  date  of  tlieir  writings  lo  the  two  periods. 
Ij^nd  tierhajis  the  poetry  of  Waller  hears  rather  the  stamp  of 
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thi!  first  Clinrleii'a  sge  tluin  of  that  which  eDsuMl.     Kls  re- 
putation wim  great,  niid  sonit-what  more  durable  (ban  that  of 
similar  poets  lias  gL<nerally  l>een  ;   he  did  not  witneHs  its 
decay  in  his  own  piolruciud  life,  nor  was  it  inucJi  dininishi-d 
at  the  beginning  of  itie  tiext  century.     Nor  was  this  wholly 
undeserved,     \Faller  has  s  more  uniform  etegatioe,  a  more 
I  sure  facility  and  happiness  of  expression,  aud,  above  all,  a 
[greater  exemption  from  glaring  faults,  such  as  pedantry,  tix> 
|travagunc«,  conceit,  quaintneiV,  obseurily,  ungrummatical  and 
unmeaning  con»truetion«,  than  any  of  the  C»roline  era  with 
whom   he  would  uaturully  be  compared.     We  have  vuly  to 
open  Carew  or  Lovelace  to  perceive  the  dJH'erence;  not  that 
Waller  is  wholly  wiihont  some  of  these  faults,  but  that  ihey 
are  much  les<i  frLtjuent.    If  others  may  bnvi;  brighter  |>astuiges 
of  fancy  or  sentiment,  which  is  not  diRicull,  he  husbands 
better  ]m  risources,  and  though  left  Miind  in  tlie  bvgimiiog 
of  the  race,  comra  Kooner  to  the  goal.      His  Panegyric  on 
Cromwtdl  was  celebrated.     "  Such  a  series  of  verses,"  it  is 
aaid  by  .Tohnson,  "  had  rarely  apiK'nreil  before  in  the  Engliah 
IJangunge.      Of  these  lines  some  ari^  grand,  some  are  graceful, 
and  all  nru  musiad.     There  is  now  and  then  a  feeble  verse, 
or  a  triltiog  thought ;  but  its  great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its 
hero."     It  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  all,  that  Cromwell's 
actions  were  of  tl>ut  obscure  aud  pitiful  character  which  the 
majesty  of  song  rejects,  ami  Jotiiison  has  before  obst-rvcd, 
that  Waller's  choice  of  encomiastic  topics  in  this  poem  is  very 
judicious.     Yet  his  deficiency  in  poetical  vigour  will  surely 
be  (meed  in  this  composition  ;  if  he  rarely  sinks,  tic  never 
rises  very  high,  and  we  find  much  good  sense  and  selection, 
much  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  language  and  metre,  witlioul 
ardour  aud  without  imagination.     In  his  aiimrous  |>oetry,  he 
has  little  passion  or  si-nsibility  ;  but  he  is  never  free  and 
[M.-tulant,  nevfr  tedious,  and  never  absurd.      His  pniisc  cun- 
sists  much  in  m-gatiuns;    but  in  a  ronipnrative  estimate, 
pei'haps  nt^tions  ought  (o  count  for  a  good  di-al. 

as.   Hudibras  was  >ncom|>iirably  tiiori;  popular  than  Para- 
inofrt      dise  I^wt ;  no  poem  in  our  language  rose  at  once  to 
iioditra.    greater  reputation.     Nor  can  tliis  ho  called  ephe- 
meral, like  tliat  of  most  political  poetry.      For  at  least  h.ilf  li 
century  after  its  publication  it  was  geneially  read. 
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fi(!tua]ly  quoted,  lite  w!t  of  Batler  has  still  preserved  many 
iiies;  but  liudibras  now  attracts  comparatively  few  readers. 
The  eoto^es  of  Joboson  seem  rather  udapteu  to  what  he 
remembered  to  have  been  the  fame  of  Butler,  than  to  the 
feelings  of  the  surrounding  generation  ;  and  sinc«  hie  time, 
new  sources  of  amtis«ment  have  spruiif;'  up,  and  writers  of 
a  mora  intelligible  plen^iitry  hnvc  8upi.T»c<ied  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  fiction  of  Hudibras  there  was 
never  much  to  divert  the  reader,  and  there  is  still  less  left  at 
present.  But  what  lias  been  censured  ns  a  fault,  the  length 
of  dialogue,  which  puts  the  fiction  out  of  sight,  is  in  fact  the 
Honrec  of  all  tliu  pleasure  tliat  the  work  all'urds.  Tlic  sense 
of  Butter  is  masculine,  his  wit  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  supplied 
from  every  source  of  reading  and  observation.  But  itiesc 
sources  are  often  so  unknown  to  the  reader  that  the  wit  loses 
its  effect  tlirough  the  obscurity  of  its  allusions,  and  he  yields 
to  the  bime  of  wit,  a  purblind  mole-like  gwdantry.  His  ver- 
sihcition  is  sometimes  spirited,  and  his  rhymes  humorous ; 
yet  he  wants  that  ease  and  flow  which  we  n>(|nire  in  light 
poetry. 

^4.  Tlie  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  is  the  finest  that  has 
ever  been  elioseu  for  heroic  poetry;  it  is  also  ma-  puwim 
unged  by  Milton  with  renmrkuble  skill.  The  Hind  J^iMof 
wants  conjpletene** ;  it  has  an  unity  of  its  own,  but  '^"*- 
it  is  t))e  unity  of  a  part  where  we  miss  llie  relation  to  a 
whole.  The  Oilyssey  is  not  imperfect  in  this  point  of  view; 
but  (he  subject  is  linrdly  extensive  enough  for  a  legitimate 
epic.  The  ^neid  is  spread  over  too  long  a  space,  and  per- 
haps the  latter  books,  by  tlie  diversity  of  scene  and  sulject, 
lose  part  of  that  intimate  conneiiton  with  the  former  wliicli 
an  epic  poem  remiires.  The  Pharsaha  is  open  to  the  same 
criticism  as  tlie  Iliad.  Tlie  'J'helKiid  is  not  delicient  m  unity 
or  greatness  of  action  ;  but  it  is  one  lliat  possesses  no  sort 
of  interest  in  our  eyes.  Tusso  is  far  superior  both  in  choice 
and  management  of  his  subject  to  most  of  these.  Yet  tite 
Fall  of  Man  has  a  more  general  interest  iliaii  the  Crusade, 

iJJ.   U  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  tliat  a  religious  epic 
1a]>ours  under  some  disadvantages ;  in  proportion  as 
it  attracts  those  who  hold  ttie  same  tenets  with  the  lamaxm- 
author,  it  is  regarded  by  those  wlio  dissent  from  him 
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witb  iadilFerence  or  avemioti.  It  is  said  tliat  the  discovery  of 
Milton's  Ariaiiisiii,  in  iliis  rigid  generation,  )ia»  already  im- 
paired tli«  salo  of  ParadtHt.-  Lost.  It  is  ulso  diflictilt  to 
enlarge  or  adorn  such  a  MoTy  by  fiction.  Alilton  has  doae 
much  in  this  way  -y  yet  he  uas  partly  restrained  by  the  neces- 
sity of  conforming  to  Scripture. 

20.  The  ordoniinuce  or  composition  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
i««nwit*.  is  ailniiraljle ;  and  here  We  jx-rmve  the  advantage 
"**  whidi   Milton's  great  fimiilinrity  with  the  Greek 

tlieatre  and  hh  own  original  $chcii>u  of  tlie  poem  had  given 
him.  Every  part  succeeds  in  an  order,  tioble,  clear,  and 
natural.  It  might  have  been  wished  indeed  that  the  vitiioa 
of  the  eleventh  book  had  not  \tevn  chauged  into  the  colder 
narrative  of  tlie  t^velftll.  Hut  what  can  be  more  majestic 
tlmii  the  first  two  books,  which  open  thin  great  drama  ?  It 
is  true  that  they  rather  serve  to  confirm  the  sneer  of  Dryden 
that  Sat.111  is  Milton's  hero ;  since  they  develop  a  plan  of 
netiou  in  that  potentate,  which  is  altiutately  successful ;  the  tri- 
umph that  he  and  his  host  must  experienn;  in  the  fall  of  man 
being  liurdty  conipeniuited  by  their  temporary  conversion  into 
ser|ieDts  ;  a  fiction  rather  too  grotesque.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  pedantry  to  talk  about  tlie  hero,  as  if  a  high  personage 
w»%  absolutely  reijuircd  in  nu  epic  poem  to  predominate  over 
the  rest.  The  conception  of  Satan  is  doubtless  the  first  eS'ort 
of  Milton's  genius.  Dnntu  could  not  have  ventured  to  spare 
so  much  lustre  for  a  ruined  archangel,  in  an  age  when  no- 
thing less  than  horns  and  a  tail  were  the  orthodox  creed.  * 


*  Cci^igc  hn  R  tine  ptmnga  wliicli 
1  cmnnDl  mitl  my  <Ir<Lrr  lit  lr»i«iTi1>e, 
**  ''flip  c1iinrt<'r  ttt  Sxlnii  i\  firjifi^  jtiarl 
•cmual  indul^ncf,  6nilint;  in  ilicif  Itw 
lUotire  cf  Bclitia.  Il  it  the  chuTuein  to 
(Jmm  hmb  In  liitic  on  tlic  iiuUiiinl  .(nit*. 
IlnUbttiBll  tlir  ii'alli-'siii'wr,  li-mrrilXi 
•nd  4Uon!»j;  wliicli  Imvi'  nisrkrd  the 
nusbly  hununarmuiliind  from  NJmrod 
M  Xapotcon.  'nia  conKnuu  fuciiuiion 
oTuHUl  U  llut  tliew  yrmiC  iiivn,  ■tx  llitij 
snr  c*llcd,  muil  act  frnni  tniiic  EriMi 
HloUw.  Mittoa  lus  cotefully  morkcd  in 
hi*  Snt^  ihc  LnicQM  HlActinrut  ihcaU 
CT)*ot  of  cicoliam.  wliicU  wtiulJ  Mllief 
tclgn  in  Iku  Uun  mrrvr  in  hiuvn,  Ti> 
ptiet  Uik  liitt  o*  wif  ill  iiiipinirimi  t« 
denU)  of  Hlf  er  iittj,  uid  to  ibow  wliri 


■lurtiuni  II  wnulil  nuli*^  nul  what  paiM 
ttutncv,  lo  KDgm|ili>ili  iti  mi,  n  Milton^ 
fiwliculiir  objrd  in  ilic  chmulvr  uf 
SaUd,  But  irounil  thij  chAFurlvf  lie  bu 
Utraoo  ■  MiijfuUiliy  of  diiriitK,  a  gnii- 
<)mr  oT  ■ufTunuii'V.  anil  i  rniiieil  fjilrn* 
Hour,  vliicli  ciiiKliiiiw  th«  ••try  hiriiclit 
of  poclju  tublimil}'."  Cali;rii%c'i  Itt> 
muui.  p.  I  Ifi. 

Iti  nultogt  Mieh  ■  par^npli  u  lliia. 
m  tn  ilnict.  bj  t!>a  v»«t  i«o|in>twiiTnl 
o^tbahig^m  rniiFisnt,  the  phibmiphf  of 
mllK4i«.«nc«<Ii<F(U}iur  Adtiimn.  11b 
pi]iii>  in  tlic  Sjiccutui  on  fuiiliic  Loat 
virriT  pfrlia|ii  xtiptfrior  to  my  criticuiB 
tkat  li»4  bfrn  vriiKn  hi  our  linxu>|{«i 
■nd  VI!  muR  alraii  acliiiowledgc  ibtir 
good  Kiuc.  iIkw  JuilwiuuMiM*,  Mid  tha 
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9n*  Milu)n  has  displayed  great  skill  in  tlie  delineaboiiB  of 
Adam  and  Eve ;  h«  (ioc«  not  dress  thurn  up,  after 
the  I'uHhton  of  orthodox  tlieolojf)*,  which  had  no  spell  ;^;^ 
to  bind  hia  free  spirit,  in  tlie  fancied  robes  of  primi- 
tive righteou9iii>»H.  South,  in  uii«  of  his  sunnon^,  has  drawn 
a  picture  of  unfallen  man,  whicii  is  even  poetivat  ;  but  it 
might  be  asked  by  the  reader,  \^'Iiy  then  did  he  fall  ?  The 
first  pair  of  Mitton  arc  )iinooi.-iit  of  courso,  but  not  less  frail 
tliui)  their  posterity ;  aor  cxivpt  one  circumstance,  whiob 
seenis  rather  physiod  intoxicalion  than  any  thing  else,  do  we 
find  any  sign  of  depravity  supi-rindufitl  upon  tlicir  trans- 
gri^sion.  It  might  even  be  made  a  (luestion  for  profound 
tl>eologiaiis  whether  Eve,  by  taking  amiss  uhat  Adam  had 
said,  and  by  self-con reit,  did  not  sin  before  shv  tasted  the 
fatal  apple.  The  necessary  paucity  of  actors  in  Pnnidiso 
Lost  is  perhaps  th«  apology  of  Sin  and  Death  \  they  will  not 
bear  exact  criticism,  yet  we  do  not  wish  tliein  niiVKy. 

'28.  The  comparison  of  Millou  with  Homer  Iws  been 
founded  on  tl>e  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  each 
in  his  own  language,  and  on  tlie  lax  application  of 
the  word  epic  tn  their  great  poems.  Ilut  there  was 
not  much  in  common  eittier  between  their  genius 
or  its  products  ;  and  Milton  has  taken  less  in  direct  imitation 
from  Homer  titan  from  several  other  poets.  His  favourites 
had  rather  been  Sophocles  and  Enripiiles;  to  them  he  owe» 
tlic  titructure  of  liis  blank  verae,  his  swell  and  dignity  of  style, 
his  grave  enunciaUon  of  moral  and  abstract  sentiment,  his 
tone  of  description,  neither  condenscrd  like  that  uf  D;inte, 
nor  spread  out  with  the  diHuseness  of  the  other  Italians  and 
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nil  KtTioi  thrf  did  M  iMT  IlieMiiur,  In 
■tlUlnff  Ihc  PmdW  I..M  uu  !l>  prapn 
1«vl.  Bill  linw  liltlff  Ihry  uliir)'  i»,  vtfii  in 
imitiiK  nX  li»'  Bfffvm  lufvrnra.  Ilic  jioviii 
itaHFT  Anii  \\fjir  \i\y\v  eonnpii^m  llipy 
(linwofihf  n-Usni  niifHrniu.  the  iiiilivi- 
ilual  «<■>■■>  o(  <lw  ■udior  !  Kvimi  in  tbc 
IKTMniciI  nilwimi  td  Uic  pnwol  day, 
In  (he  mldx  of  much  tlui  U  nffrekil, 
much  Uut  i)  |ir«ci|>Uil*,  much  Ihal  U 
tvrilttfn  for  mfrc  diaplij,  vd  TiikI  v<t*- 
■iuml  rallMtian*  of  ■  pronauliljr  md 
diMfiiwiMilian  wbtdi  «c  •hmld  atcL  In 
ni»  ihnMgb  Drjuim  or  AddUoo.  m  ih* 
two  Waiunt,  or  nan  JofanaoD.  tbougli 


DURb  (UlitTiw  la  tke  rat.  Iliird  h« 
|icriiifii  (lie  moll  of  liciiif  iliv  Gnl  wliu 
t»  tbii  couDlry  dinioil  ui  [iTiiT(HM)(i1iicAl 
(riUcarni ;  lia  liml  gtml  inKfUiiity,  ■ 
good  deal  uf  milmg,  mid  u  furiliij'  in 
Kpfiljring  <l  1  bul  lie  did  not  fnl  inj 
dtcvlj.  wu  Motcwhal  at  ■  coicmob,  and 
hatliiK  ■Iwa)'!  before  bi*  lys  a  modot 
nviltinr  sunt  tn  llwlf.  our  iniulvfQi  hbn  to 
tftiiulal*,  hu  uttiiiicji  a  doifmalic  Krro. 
gmvp,  which,  an  it  ■Iwaj*  ullimdi  the 
mdrr,  ■>  fbr  ihv  mint  ^n  uaodi  in 
lb*  9V]  of  th«  ■utbor'i  «•«  Mwnb  for 
tiaih. 
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of  Homer  himwlf.  Next  to  th«(*  Greek  tragedians,  Virgil 
seems  lo  have  \teea  bis  ntockl  ;  wilh  the  aiinor  LRtin  pouts, 
except  Ovid,  h«  does  iiot,  I  thiuk,  show  any  great  famiH- 
arity ;  and  thoui^h  abuudiiiitty  conversant  with  Ariosto, 
Tamo,  Slid  Marini,  we  cannot  say  tliat  they  iiiflaeiiced  bis 
manner,  which,  unlike  theirs,  i«  severe  ond  stately,  never 
light,  nor  in  the  sense  we  should  apply  the  words  to  tfaeiD* 
rapid  and  animated.* 

S9-  To  Dante,  however,  lie  benrs  a  much  greater  likeness. 
cm,^,,,^  He  has  >n  common  with  that  poet  an  uniform  seri- 
""""""■  ousiicK^  for  the  brighter  colouring  of  both  is  but 
the  smile  of  a  pensii'C  mind,  a  fondness  for  argumentative 
speech,  and  for  the  same  strain  of  argument.  This  indeed 
proceeds  in  part  from  tlio  general  iiiimilarity.  the  religious 
and  even  theological  cast  of  their  subjects ;  I  advert  prti- 
culurly  to  the  last  part  of  Dante's  poeni.  We  may  ultnost 
say,  when  we  look  to  the  resemblance  of  tla'ir  prose  writings, 
iu  the  proud  sense  of  being  born  for  some  great  arliievement, 
which  breathes  through  the  Vita  \uova,  as  it  does  through 
Milton's  earlier  treatises,  that  they  were  twin  spirits,  and 
that  each  might  have  animated  the  other's  body,  that  each 
would,  as  it  were,  have  beeu  the  other,  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  other's  age.  Att  it  is,  i  incline  to  prefer  Milton,  that  is, 
the  Paradise  Lost,  both  because  the  subjiTt  is  more  exten* 
sive,  and  because  the  resources  of  his  genius  are  more  mul- 
tifarious. Dante  sins  more  against  good  taste^  but  only 
perhaps  because  there  was  no  good  taste  in  bis  time;  for 
Milton  has  also  too  much  a  disposition  to  make  the  grotesque 
accessory  to  the  terrible.  Could  iMilton  have  written  the 
lines  on  Ugolino?  Perhaps  he  could.  Thosir  on  Fruiicesra? 
Not,  I  think,  every  line.  Could  Dnnte  ha\'e  planned  such  a 
poem  as  Paradise  Lost  ?  Not  certainly,  being  Dante  in 
1300  ;  but  living  when  Milton  did,  perhaps  he  could.  It  is 
however  useless  to  go  on  with  questions  that  no  one  can  fully 
answer.  To  compare  the  two  poets,  read  two  or  three  can- 
tos of  the  Purgatory  or  Paradise,  and  then   two  or  three 


« 


■  Hm  Mtnnniir  dT  Hilton  ■  nriUng 
In  dua*  fMioacn  wImtc  tome  atiia  potu 
would  iiidtitf^  ■  littl*  in  rn1iiptiiriiii[iw«. 
and  tbi  more  n,  baeaun   ibis  U    nut 


vhollf  imoinjtcnkl  lo  hun.  A  fi-v  line 
in  PandJM  iJut  an  nlhn  ton  plain. 
Mid  Uivii  graniy  makct  tb«m  woran. 
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hundred  lines  of  Paradise  Lost.  Then  take  Homer,  or  even 
Virgil,  the  difference  will  be  striking.  Vet  notwiilistandiiig 
this  nnnlngy  of  their  minds,  I  liave  not  perceived  that  AHIton 
imitates  IJante  very  often,  jirobabty  from  having  cuuiinittcd 
leas  to  memory  while  young  (and  Danlu  was  not  the  favourite 
poet  of  ItAly  when  Milton  was  there),  than  of  Ariosto  and 
TasBo. 

30.  Each  of  these  great  men  chose  the  subject  that  suited 
hi«  natiiml  tvmper  and  genius,  Wlitit,  it  Is  ctirious  to  mm- 
jecture,  would  have  been  Milton'a  success  iu  his  original 
design,  a  Hritish  8tory  ?  Far  less  surely  than  in  Paradise 
Lost;  he  wanted  tlie  rapidity  of  the  common  lieroic  poem, 
and  woultl  always  have  been  sententious,  perliaps  arid  and 
heavy.  Yet  even  as  religious  poi-ts,  there  are  several  re- 
markable distinctions  between  IVlilton  and  Dante.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  that,  in  the  Paradise  of  Dante,  he  makes 
use  of  but  three  li-«ding  ideas,  light,  mustc,  and  motion,  and 
that  Milton  has  drawn  Heaven  in  less  pure  and  spiritual 
colours.*  The  philosophical  imagination  of  tJie  former,  in 
this  third  pcirt  of  his  poem,  almost  deft-catoO  from  all  sub. 
lunary  things  by  long  and  solitary  musing,  spirituidises  all  that 
it  touches.  The  genius  of  Milton,  though  itself  subjective, 
was  less  so  tiinn  that  of  Dante ;  and  he  has  to  recount,  to 
dcscrilte,  to  bring  deeds  and  {la^ions  l>efort>  the  eye.  And 
two  peculiar  causes  may  be  nasigned  for  this  diR'ereuce  in 
the  Irt-iitment  of  celestial  things  between  the  Divine  Comedy 
and  the  Paradise  Lost;  the  dramatic  form  which  Milton  had 
origiiudly  dcsigntM)  to  adopt,  and  his  own  tlteological  bias  to- 
HTirds  anchropomorjihitisui,  which  his  postlnimous  treatise  on 
religion  Una  brought  to  light.  Tliis  wa^  no  doubt  iu  vomit  niea- 
cure  inevitable  in  snch  a  subject  lis  tliat  of  Paradise  Lost ; 
yet  mucJt  tliat  is  iiacriWd  to  God,  sometimes  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  SiTtptiirc,  sometimes  without  it,  is  not  wholly  pleating; 
such  as  '*  the  oath  that  shook  Heaven's  whole  circumference," 
and  several  other  images  of  the  same  kind,  which  bring  down 
tlie  Deity  iu  a  manner  not  consonant  to  |dnlosophicu1  religion. 


*  QuutDil)'  RctIcv,  June,  IHSj. 
"nil*  artiel*  ronUiina  »amt  kooA  and 
•am*  ^uailiofulila  rainuki  on  Milton  i 
■iDong  Itw  IWMr  T  rrekon  the  propot)- 
lio«,   that   Ut  Mtlternpl  tot    ' 


fhovn  in  (bo  d*IIatalioa  of  Eva ;  ta 
opiftioa  not  UiM  of  Addiadn  nr  of  mftnj 
otbcr*.  whu  luin  ttiouglit  het  tuiviuirlj 
ili»wn. 
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bow«vt>r  it  titay  be  borne  out  by  the  sensual  analogies,  ck- 
niythic  symbolium  of  Oriental  writing.* 

S].    Wv  riirdy  tnt-L-t  with   feeble  line's  in  Puradi»e  Lost  t* 

though  with  many  that  are  hard,  and,  in  a  oommoa 

use  of  the  word,  nii^ht  he  cidlwl  prosaic     Yet  few 

are  truly  prosaic  j  few  wherein  the  ume  is  not  some 

way  distinguished  from  prose.     The  very  artificial  style  of 

.Milton,  sparing  in  Euglisli  idiom,  and  his  study  of  a  rhythm, 

alwar»  the  most  grateful  to  our  ears,  but  preser\nDg  hia 

blank  verse  from  a  trivial  flow,  is  the  cause  of  this  elevation. 

'It  is  at  least  more  removed  froui  a  prosaic  cadeucu  than  the 

slovenly  rhymes  of  such  contemporary  poets  as  (^hamlwrlayae. 

His  versilicaiion  is  ciilirely  bis  own,  fninied  on  a  I^tin  and 

cliicfly  «  \'irgilian  model,  tlie  pause  less  frequently  resting  ou 

the  close  of  the  tine  than  in  Homer,  and  much  less  than  in 

our  own  drainalic  poet^.    But  it  is  aUo  possible  that  the  Italiau 

and  .SiKittish  blank  verse  may  have  had  some  effect  upon  Ins  ear. 

32.  In  tl>e  numerous  imitations,  and  still  more  numerous 

KkiuiDd-    traces  of  older  poetry  which  wc  perceive  in  Paradise 

"'^         Lost,  it  is  always  to  be  ktmt  in  mind  that  he  had 

only  his  recollection  to  rely  upon.     His  blindness  seems  to 

have  been  coiiiplt-tu  before  Ki^l-;  and  I  scarcely  think  that 

he  hud  begun  his  poem,  before  the  anxiety  and  trouble  into 

which  the  public  strife  of  the  commonwealth  and  tbe  restora- 

I  tion  tiad  tlirown  him  gave  leisure  for  immortal  occupatious. 

'  Then  the  remenibiMUce  of  early  reading  fame  over  his  dark 

and  lonely  pntii  like  thv  moon  emerging  froin  the  clouds. 

Then  it  nras  that  tlie  muse  was  truly  his ;  not  only  us  she 


*  Johnian  tlilnkt  Uul  hfllliin  iboiiiU 

|1uT«  H>i-ur«l  iliEctiniixciic;'  i>rihit  iMxiit 

T  ^  keeping  Iniimlcrialily  aul  of  ilslit, 

I  Mill  ciitlciun  hia  rMdar  to  Anp  it  fcinii 

[lti>  llioiiRliI^      But  hvr*  Oi»  uihjcct  for. 

,  ]Md  biui  to  pm«n«  caniitttfuir;,  if  indnd 

Inhere   1»    inooniiiUac^    In    lupponng  A 

lipid  axuinprlon   of  n>rm  bj  ipiriioil 

yjbiiafp.     Jfor  UiiHigh  till)   iniUno   llu.1 

Johnion  allcgn  of  tiwioDMaMnD;  ii>  Sk- 

tan't  •nimMaiia  ■  load  WW  not  mimit, 

jrtt  tin  wiiiDKioa  of  th«  nrpcnt  n>  ib. 

|^vUl)r  InilupenHble.     And  the  lame 

|Au  bcca  doos  b;  oUia  potlx,  vlw  do 

CEMTuplutfi  >ii|)fiLntf  ilipir  giMliv  iiinr 
rie*  ori)vtil*.«r  tlirii  rI1«|[0'^'<'>'   V'- 
mmgK^  iDBpiring  tboii^U,    uid   crcn 


■nlllog  ibcnurlTct  nth  lbs  uul,  at  v*II 
u  uniinliia  aU  klndi  of  foitn,  thau{[h 
lh«ir  natiinl  *|i|i«riiuct  li  alfiim  alwtj* 
antl»fl|<t'CiiDri>l>ir.  And,  ttltt  kU,  Snun 
(loci  not  inininUi  ■  ir*l  tiXiL  but  lukiw 
the  tfaapc  of  one  "  SijUtt  like  ■  toad 
clo«  1^  the  tat  of  E'c'  But  he  dom 
mtcr  *  ivfll  wrpcnT.  n>  tlu*  Uie  io- 
■lium  cA  Julinwii  it  ill  choanL  If  ho 
hxl  tamtiimad  ib*  Mrpviit,  tvMy  one 
■vuld  haw  Man  ilnd  th*  idantit^  of  tha 
animal  Ktpent  wiili  Satan  i*  part  of  tbo 
origioal  aceouDL 

f  Ons  of  the  taw  nuptionn  I*  La  ihs 
■ubliini  dnCTiption  of  D««lb,  whvrv  a 
wrvUhnl  beniMMh.  "  ficm  lu  ten 
futio,*  stand*  M  an  luuigblljt  Unnitli, 
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poured  her  crentive  iiispirdtion  into  his  mind,  but  as  the 
daughter  of  Memory,  eomitig;  witli  frugtiieiits  uf  nndt^nt  me- 
lodies, the  voin;  of  Euripides,  and  Homer,  nnd  Tasso;  sounds 
that  ItB  had  loved  in  youti),  utid  treiwured  up  fur  (he  solace  of 
his  ago.  Tliey  who,  though  not  enduring  the  culaiiiity  of 
Mrltou,  liave  known  what  it  is,  when  afar  from  hooks,  in 
solitude  or  in  travelling,  or  in  tlMj  intervaU  of  worldly  care, 
to  feed  on  poetical  recollections,  to  murmur  over  the  beautiful 
lines  whose  cadence  has  long  delighted  llteir  ear,  to  recall  the 
sentiments  and  inuigus  which  retain  by  association  the  charm 
that  early  years  once  gave  them  —  they  will  feel  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  conunitting  to  the  memory,  in  the  prime  of 
its  power,  what  it  will  easily  receive  and  iudelibly  retain.  I 
know  not  indeed  wh«lher  aa  education  that  deals  much  with 
poetry,  such  as  is  stilt  uHunl  in  England,  has  any  more  solid 
argument  among  many  in  its  favour,  than  tliat  it  layn  the  foim- 
dation  of  intellectual  pleasures  at  the  other  extreme  of  life. 
'  33,  It  is  owing,  in  part,  to  his  blindness,  but  mare  [ht- 
haps  to  his  general  residence  iu  a  city,  tliiil  iMiltun,  ,u,,^,aa 
in  the  words  of  Coleridge,  ia  *♦  not  a  picturesque  but  '*"  """■ 
a  niuiiicul  poet  ; "  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  say,  is  the  latter 
more  of  tlie  two.  He  describes  visible  things,  and  often  with 
great  powers  of  rendering  them  manifest,  what  tlio  Greeks 
colled  tM^/tia,  though  seldom  with  so  niueh  circumstantial 
exactness  of  observation  as  Spenser  or  I><nile  ;  but  he  feels 
music  Thtf  sense  of  vision  delighted  his  imagination,  but 
tiiat  of  sound  wrapped  his  whole  soul  in  ecstasy.  One  of 
bin  trifling  faults  may  be  connect«<l  with  tliis,  the  excessive 
passion  Ite  displays  for  stringing  together  sonorous  names, 
sometime*  so  obscure  tliat  tite  reader  asMciates  nothing  with 
tlicm,  OS  tile  word  Namancos  in  Lycidas,  which  long  balHed 
the  commentators.  Hence  his  catntogufs,  unlike  thonte  of 
Homer  and  Viigil,  arc  souietinira  merely  ornamental  and 
misplaced.  Thus  tlie  names  of  unbuilt  cities  come  strangely 
fonviird  in  Adam's  vision*,  (hough  he  has  afterwzirds  gono 
over  the  same  ground  with  betu-r  etlect  in  Paradise  Regained. 
In  thi»  there  was  also  a  mixture  of  his  pedantry.  Bui, 
though  he  vn»  rather  too  ostenUttiuus  of  learning,  the  nature 
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of  Iiis  subject  demandeil  n  good  dvnl  of  episodic*]  ornament. 
And  ihis,  rath<!r  than  the  prent^denU  he  mi^ht  havv  iitleged 

Tron)  ihu  Italians  and  othiTS,  is  m.'rhan<i  tbt!  Ixist 
^^w     apolof^  for  what  some  pravu  criucs  iiave  censured, 

his  freqiietit  atlii»ioiii<i  to  fi^le  and  raytliolog}'.  Tht-se 
give  much  riAivt  to  the-  BCVL-rity  of  tlie  |Kx-ni,  and  few  readers 
would  dispense  witb  them.  Less  excuse  can  be  made  for 
some  affectation  of  sciciicu  which  has  ])rodiiced  hard  and  an- 
pl«aaing  linen  ;  but  be  had  been  born  in  an  age  whi-n  more 
credit  was  gained  by  reading  much  than  by  writing  well. 
The  faults,  however,  of  Puraidiee  I^st  are  in  genera)  less  to 
be  called  faults,  than  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  qualities  we 
most  admire,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  mighty  geuiua.  The 
verse  of  Milton  is  sunietimea  wanting  in  grace,  and  almost 
always  in  ease  ;  but  what  better  can  be  said  of  bis  prou  ? 
His  foreign  idioms  are  too  frequent  in  the  one  ;  but  they  pre- 
dominate in  tlte  other. 

34.  The  iilowness  of  Milton's  advance  to  glory  is  now 

generally  owned  to  have  been  much  exaggernled  ; 

we  might  say  that  the  reverse  was  i)e.arer  the  truth. 
**  The  sale  of  13fX>  copies  in  two  years,"  says  JohDMii,  "m 
opposition  to  so  much  recent  enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  veraU 
ficalion  new  to  all  and  disguisting  to  many,  wn»  an  uncom- 
mon  example  of  the  prcvalvtKe  of  genius.  The  demand  did 
BOt  immediately  increase  ;  for  many  more  readers  than  were 
supulie^I  at  (irsl  the  nattun  did  not  alVord.  Only  31KX)  were 
sola  in  eleven  years."  It  would  liardly  however  be  said,  eren 
in  tliis  age,  of  a  poem  300()  copies  of  which  had  been  sold 
in  eleven  years,  tliat  its  succeed  had  been  tiniall  ;  and  some, 
perhaps,  might  doubt  wttetlier  Paradise  Lost,  published  eleveu 
years  since-,  would  have  met  with  a  greater  demand.  There 
is  sumetirneii  a  want  of  congeniality  in  public  taste  which  no 
power  of  genius  will  overcome.  For  Milton  it  must  be  saJd 
by  every  one  converttaiit  witli  the  literature  of  the  age  that 
preceded  Addison's  famous  criticism,  from  which  some  have 
dated  the  reputation  of  Paradise  Lost,  that  he  took  his  place 
among  great  poets  from  the  beginning.  The  fancy  uf  Joba- 
soii  tliat  few  dared  to  praise  it,  and  that  "  the  revolution  put 
an  end  to  tlie  secrecy  of  love,"  is  without  foundatiun  ;  the 
government  of  Charles  U.  was  not  so  absurdly  tyrannical. 
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uor  did  Drj-deu,  the  court's  owd  poet,  liesiuitt,  iti  tiia  preface 
to  tbe  State  of  Innoc*;ncp,  published  soon  after  Milton's  dealb, 
to  »prak  of  its  original,  Purudi»<!  Lost,  as  "  uodoubtt-dly  one 
of  the  ii^ratuit,  most  noble,  aoit  most  sublime  |>uems  which 
either  this  age  or  nation  has  produced." 

as.  The  neglect  which  Paradise  Lost  never  experienced, 
aMtns  to  have  been  long  tbe  lot  of  Paradise  He<  (..ndto 
gaint-d.  It  was  uot  popular  with  the  world  ;  it  was  "'•"■•«*■ 
lon^  believed  to  uiaDifest  a  decay  of  the  poet's  genius,  nnd 
ID  spite  of  all  that  the  critics  have  written,  it  is  still  but  tha 
favourite  of  some  whose  preditfctions  for  the  Miltonic  »tyle 
are  very  srrong.  ITie  subject  is  so  much  l«i»  capable  of 
calling  forth  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  that  we  should  be 
unfair  in  ouiiip»ring  it  througliuut  with  iIh:  greater  poem  ;  it 
haa  been  called  a  model  of  the  shorter  e[uc,  an  action  compre- 
hending few  characters  and  s  brief  space  of  time.'  Tha 
love  of  Milton  for  dramatic  dialogue,  imbibi*d  from  Gn-ccCi 
is  still  more  apparent  than  in  Paradise  Lo»t;  the  whole  poem 
in  fact  may  almost  b«  accounted  a  drama  of  primal  simpli- 
city, the  narrative  and  descriptive  part  serving  rather  to 
diversify  and  mlieve  the  speeches  of  the  actors,  than  their 
M)eeches,  as  in  the  legitimate  epic,  to  enliven  the  narration. 
Paradise  Regained  abounds  with  passages  equal  to  any  of 
the  same  nature  in  Paradise  Lost ;  but  the  argumentativa 
tone  is  kept  up  till  it  produces  some  tediousrie«s,  and  perhaps 
ou  tbe  whole  lesa  pains  have  been  exertml  to  luloru  and  elevato 
even  that  which  appeals  to  the  imagination. 

3G.  Samson  Agonistes  is  the  latest  of  Milton's  poems  ^ 
we  see  in  it,  perhaps  more  distinctly  titan  in  Paradise  f,,,,,,. 
Regained,  tlie  ebb  of  a  mighty  ride.  An  air  of  *■*■'*"■ 
uncommon  grandeur  prevails  throughout;  but  the  language 
is  less  poetical  tlinn  in  Paradise  Lost ;  tlte  vigour  of  tliouglit 
remains,  but  ic  wants  much  of  it«  ancieot  elo<)u«nce.  Nor  is 
the  lyric  tone  well  kept  up  by  the  chorus  ;  they  are  too  sen- 
leotioua,  loo  slow  in  movement,  and,  except  by  the  uielrtr, 
are  not  easily  distinguitihahlu  from  tlie  other  personages.  Bat 
this  metrB  is  itself  infelicitous  j  the  lines  b«iiif(  fr<-i|uently  of 
a  number  of  syUables  uot  recugnis«<l  in  the  usage  of  Kuglisb 
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pot'lry.  and,  deatitiile  of  rliytlimiral  measure,  fall  into  prose. 
Milton  necms  to  liuvc  forgotten  dial  tlw  ancient  chorus  had  b 
DiusirAl  accompaninHmt. 

37.  Tli«  Rlyle  of  Samson,  b«iiig  essentially  that  of  Paia- 
dis«  Lost,  iiuiy  shotv  us  how  much  iiiurv  tW  l&ttvr  poem  is 
touiKleil  on  the  Greek  tragedians  than  on  Homer.  Jn  Sam- 
Bon  wc  fmvc  sometimes  the  poinpuits  tone  of  /Eschyhis,  more 
frequently  the  sustained  majL-sly  of  .Sophoch-s ;  hut  the  reli- 
gious solemnity  of  Miltou'ii  own  tempernnienl,  as  wi'll  as  the 
nature  of  the  suhji-rt,  lutvi;  ^ivvn  a  sort  of  breadth,  an  un- 
broken seventy  to  tlje  whole  drama.  It  is  perhaps  not  very 
popnlnr  even  with  llie  lovers  of  poetry  ;  yet  upon  close  00m- 
parisoii  we  should  find  tliat  it  deserves  a  higher  place  than 
many  of  its  prototypes.  We  might  search  the  (Ireek  tra- 
getliee  long  for  u  charncttr  so  poiccrfully  conceived  anil 
nmintained  as  that  of  Sumson  himself;  and  it  is  but  con- 
forninhlc  to  tJie  sculpturn)  iumplirity  of  th»t  fonn  of  drama 
which  Milton  adopted,  that  alt  the  rest  should  be  kept  in 
subordination  to  it.  "  It  is  only/'  Johnson  says,  "by  a 
blind  coulidence  in  ilie  r4^)utntio»  of  Milion,  that  a  drama 
can  be  prai&eii  in  which  thti  intermediitte  parts  have  neither 
cause  nor  consequence,  neither  hasten  nor  retard  tlio  catas- 
trophe." .Such  a  drnmn  is  certainty  not  to  he  ranked  with 
Othello  and  Macl>eth,  or  even  xvilh  the  (liilipus  or  the  Hip- 
polytus  i  but  ft  similar  criticism  is  applicable  to  several  famous 
tragedies  In  the  less  artilivial  school  of  antiquity,  to  the  Pro- 
metheus and  the  Persie  of  i^schylus,  and  if  we  look  sttictlyi 
to  not  a  few  of  the  two  otiicr  masters. 

38.  The  poetical  genius  of  Dryden  came  slowly  to  per* 
nndta.  Hii  f^''*"'  Koni  in  ifiSl,  his  first  short  |>oems,  or, 
«*"^        as  we  might  ratlier  say,  copies  of  verses,  were  not 

written  till  he  approached  thirty  ;  and  tliough  some 
of  his  dramas,  not  indewl  of  the  Uist,  belong  to  the  next 
period  of  his  life,  he  had  rwiched  the  age  of  fifty,  before  hia 
high  rank  as  a  poet  had  been  confirmed  by  indubitable  |>roof. 
^Vt  he  had  manifested  a  superiority  to  his  inmiediate  ron- 
temporaries  ;  his  Astnea  Iteilux,  on  the  liestoration,  is  well 
versified  ;  the  lines  are  seldom  weak,  the  couplets  have  that 
pointed  manner  which  Cowley  and  Denhani  had  taught  the 
world  to  require  ;  they  are  harmonious,  but  nut  so  varied  as 
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the  style  be  aftcrwnrds  aduptecl.  The  Annus  Mirabllis,  in 
1667,  is  of  a  higher  cast ;  it  is  not  so  animnted  as  tlie  later 
Dot^lry  of  Drydiu),  lieraiiaf  the  alternate  <)u&train,  in  which 
itv  followed  Duvenatit's  Goiidihert,  in  hostile  to  anininlion  ; 
but  it  is  not  less  favourabh;  to  another  excelletiee,  condeniHHl 
and  vigoromt  thought.  Davenant  indeed  and  Denhain  may 
be  reekonf^d  tlic  models  of  Dryden,  so  far  us  this  can  be  said 
of  a  man  of  original  genius,  and  one  far  superior  to  tlieirs. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dryden,  it  has  been  said 
by  Seott,  was  the  power  of  reusonliig  and  expressing  tJiu 
result  in  a])propriate  language,  'this  indeed  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  tl>e  two  whom  we  have  named,  and  so  far  us 
Dryden  has  displayed  it,  which  lie  eminently  luia  done,  he 
Iwars  a  resemblance  to  tl>em.  But  jt  is  insufficient  praise  for 
this  great  poet.  His  rapidity  of  conee^itJon  and  readiness  of 
expression  are  higher  ijualities.  tie  never  loiters  about  a 
single  thought  or  image,  never  labours  alK>tiI  the  (urn  of  a 
phrase.  The  impression  upon  our  minds  that  he  wrote  with 
exceeding  ease,  is  irresistible,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
liave  any  evidenee  to  repel  it.  The  admirntion  of  Dryden 
gains  upon  us,  if  I  may  speak  from  my  own  experience,  with 
a<)vnnciiig  years,  as  we  become  more  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  style,  and  of  the  eomparative  facility  of  that  which  is 
merely  imaginative. 

39.  Dryden  may  be  considered  as  a  satirical,  n  reasoning, 
a  descriptive  and  narrative,  a  IjtIc  poet,  and  as  a  Ahu,^.^ 
translator.  As  a  dramatist,  we  must  return  to  him  ■**"'*'*^ 
again.  The  greatest  of  his  satires  is  Absalom  and  Aehito- 
phel,  that  work  in  which  his  powers  became  fully  known  to 
tile  world,  and  which,  as  many  tliink,  he  never  surpassed. 
1*116  admirable  fitness  of  the  Knglish  couplet  for  satire  had 
never  been  shown  before;  in  less  skilful  hands  it  liad  been 
inefTt-ctive.  He  does  not  frequently,  in  this  poem,  carry  the 
sense  l)eyond  ilie  second  line,  which,  except  xvbeo  skilfully  con- 
trived, as  it  often  is  by  himself,  is  apt  to  enfeeble  the  emphasis ; 
his  triplets  are  less  numerous  tlian  usual,  but  energetic  Tlie 
sponttmeuus  ease  of  expression,  the  rapid  transitions,  the 
general  elasticity  and  movement,  luive  never  been  excelled. 
It  is  superfluous  to  praise  lite  discriminution  and  vivacity  of 
the  chief  clinractera,  especially  Sbiifiesbury  and  -Buckingtuim, 
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Sniire,  hovrever,  is  bo  miicli  easier  tliaii  panegyric,  that  with 
Ormoud,  O^sory,  and  Mulgrave  he  has  not  been  quite  8o  soo- 
ces»ful.  In  tlie  Becond  part  of  Absalom  and  Aohitodiel, 
nTitleii  by  Tate,  one  lonji;  passage  alone  ia  iiiserteu  by 
Dryden.  It  is  excellt^nt  in  its  hne  uf  satire,  but  tbu  line  ia 
less  dev&ted  ;  the  persons  delineated  an;  less  important,  and 
he  bus  indulgcil  more  hi»  natural  prooeness  to  virulent 
ribaldry.  Tbis  fiiult  uf  Dryden's  writings,  it  is  just  to  oh* 
serve,  belonged  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  age.  No  libeU 
loiiH  invective,  no  coarsened  of  .illusion,  had  ever  been  spared 
toward.-*  a  private  or  politiail  enemy.  We  read  witi]  ntittiin^ 
but  ilis^st  the  Mtirical  poetry  of  Cleveland,  Butler,  Otdbain, 
and  Marvell,  or  even  of  men  wliose  hif;h  rauk  did  not  softea 
their  style,  Uochester,  Dorset,  Mulgrave.  In  Dryden,  there 
ivas,  for  tb«  tinit  time,  a  poignancy  uf  wit  which  atones  for 
bis  severity,  and  a  discretion  even  In  liis  taunts  which  Diade 
thera  more  cutting. 

40.  'lite  MetbLl,  whicb  is  iu  some  measure  a  continuation 
Maencck.  "^  Absalom  and  Achitophe),  since  it  bears  wholly  on 
■^  Sliaflfsbury,  is  of  une<)uul  merit,  and  on  the  whole 

fallGt  much  Uilow  the  former.  In  Mac  I*1ecknoe,  his  satire 
on  his  rival  Shadwell,  we  must  allow  for  the  inferiority  of 
the  subject,  which  could  not  bring  out  so  much  of  Ih-yden's 
higher  powers  of  mind  ;  but  scarrvly  one  uf  his  poems  ia 
more  |ierfect.  Johnson,  who  admired  Dryden  almost  as 
much  as  he  could  any  one,  has  yet,  from  his  proneness  to 
critical  censure,  very  much  exaggerated  the  poet's  defects. 
"  Uia  faults  of  negligence  nre  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the 
unevenne&s  of  his  compositions,  that  ten  lines  are  aeldoiu 
found  tc^elher  without  something  of  which  the  reader  is 
ashamed."  This  might  be  true,  or  more  nearly  true,  of  other 

fioets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ten  good  consecutive 
ines  will,  jwrbaps,  rarely  be  found,  except  in  Denham, 
Dnveitant,  and  Waller.  IJut  it  seems  a  great  exaggiration  as 
to  Drydeu.  I  would  pnriicubirly  instance  Mac  Flecknoe  ns 
a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines,  in  which  no  one  n-ill  be 
condemned  as  weak  or  negligent,  though  three  or  four  are 
ratlier  too  ribaldrous  for  our  taste.  There  are  also  passages, 
much  exceeding  ten  Yine»,  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  as  well 
aa  in  tlie  later  works,  tliu  Fublcs,  which  excite  in  the  reader 
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none  of  the  shame  for  tlie  poet's  carelesiuiess^  with  which 
JotiDson  bm  furnished  him. 

41  ■  The  argumentative  talents  of  Dryden  appear,  more  or 
Wss  'o  the  freiiutr  part  of  liiti  poetry;  reason  in  rr^tnoi 
rhyme  was  his  peculiar  delight,  to  which  he  seema  "^  ^•*>">''- 
to  escape  from  the  mere  excursions  of  hncy.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  reasons  better  and  mora  closely  in  poetry 
than  in  prose.  Hts  productions  more  exclusively  reasoning 
are  the  nvligio  Laici  and  the  Hind  and  Panther.  The  Intier 
is  every  way  an  extraordinary  po«m.  It  was  wricteii  in 
the  h«y.day  of  exultation,  by  a  recent  proselyte  to  a  winning 
side,  as  Ite  dreamed  it  to  be,  by  one  wiio  never  spared  a 
weaker  foe,  nor  represser)  his  triumph  with  a  digniHed  mo- 
deration. A  year  was  hardly  to  elapse  before  h«  exchanged 
this  fulness  of  pride  for  an  old  age  of  disap[)ointmei)t  and 
poverty.  Yet  then  too  his  genius  was  uuijueiiclteil,  and 
even  bis  satire  was  not  less  severe. 

4^'i.  The  first  lines  in  the  Mind  and  Panther  are  juativ 
reputed  among  the  most  muiiioil  in  our  Iniigiiago  ;  111,11,^111, 
and  perhaps  we  observe  their  rhythm  the  better  be-  '*"* 
cause  it  does  not  gain  much  by  the  sense  ;  for  the  allegory 
and  the  fable  are  seen,  even  in  this  cornnicncetnent,  to  be 
awkwardly  blended.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  evident  in- 
coherence, which  sometimes  leails  to  the  verge  of  absurdity, 
and  the  facility  they  give  to  ridicule,  I  am  not  sure  that 
Oryden  was  wrong  in  choosing  this  singular  fiction.  It  was 
his  aim  to  bring  fonvard  an  old  argument  in  as  novel  a  style 
as  he  could  ;  a  dialogue  between  a  priest  and  a  parson  would 
have  made  but  n  du)l  poem,  even  if  it  had  contjtiiied  some  of 
the  excellent  paragraphs  we  read  in  the  Hind  and  I'antlier. 
It  is  the  grotvsquencss  and  originality  of  the  fable  tliat  give 
this  poem  its  peculiar  zest,  of  which  no  reader,  I  conceive, 
is  insensible  ;  and  it  is  also  by  this  means  that  Dryden  has 
contrived  to  relieve  his  reasoning  by  short  but  beautiful 
touches  of  description,  such  as  the  sudden  atreani  of  light 
from  heaven  which  announces  the  conception  of  James's 
unfortunate  heir  near  the  end  of  the  second  book. 

43.  The  wit  in  the  Hind  and  Panther  is  sharp,  ready,  and 

Pleasant,  the  reasoninc  is  sometiTiies  admirahlv  close 
and  strong  ;  it  is  the  energy  ot  Uossnet  i»  verse.  I 
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do  not  know  that  the  main  arguineitt  of  the  Roman  church 
coiil<i  ))<■  Wttvr  stutvd  ;  nil  tlint  has  Ik-cii  welt  saitl  for  tradi- 
tion and  aulhoritj',  all  thitt  stTVt^s  to  expose  tUe  inconsisUnim's 
of  a  vavillating  protestantism,  is  iii  tli«  Hind's  inoutlt.  It  is 
Such  »n  answer  as  n  ciiudid  man  should  admit  to  any  doubts 
of  Drv den's  sinrerity.  ile  tvho  could  argue  as  poncrfuUv as 
the  Hind  may  well  be  allowed  to  Iiave  thought  liimtielf  in  tJie 
right.  Vet  he  could  not  furgrt  a  few  bold  tlioughts  of  his  luoro 
sceptical  days,  »»d  such  is  his  bias  to  sarcasm  that  Ite  cannot 
restrain  himsoll'  from  rclli-ctions  ou  kings  and  priests  wheu 
be  is  most  contending;  for  them.* 

.  44.  Th«  Fable«  of  llrydcn,  or  stories  modernised  from 
IJoccaccio  and  Chaucer,  are  at  this  day  probjibly  l)ie 
moat  read  and  the  most  popular  of  Drydcn's  poems. 
They  contain  passages  of  so  much  more  impressive  beauty,  and 
arc  altogether  so  far  more  adapted  to  general  sympHthy  than 
those  we  have  mentioned],  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  concur 
ill  this  judgment.  Yet  Johnson's  accusation  of  negligence  is 
better  supporte*!  by  tht^^e  than  by  the  earlier  poems.  Whether 
it  were  that  age  and  misfurtuue,  tboogll  diey  had  not  impaired 
the  poet's  vigour,  had  rendered  its  continual  exertion  more 
wearisome,  or,  as  is  )jerlia)>s  the  better  suppusilioit,  he  reckoned 
an  easy  style,  sustaiii«<i  nbove  prose,  in  some  places,  rather 
by  metre  than  expression,  more  fitted  to  itarnition,  wo  find 
much  which  might  appear  slovenly  to  critics  of  .Tohnson's 
temper.  The  latter  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  conceived,  like 
Milton,  a  tiieory,  that  good  writing,  at  least  in  verse,  \a  never 
either  to  follow  the  change  of  fashion,  or  to  sink  into  familiar 
phrase,  and  tliat  any  deviation  from  this  rigour  i>bould  be 
branded  as  low  and  collu<|uial.  But  Drydcn  wrote  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  He  thought  like  Ariosto,  and  like  Chaucer  him- 
self,  wiioin  )>e  had  to  improve,  that  a  story,  especially  when 
not  heroic,  should  be  told  in  easy  and  flowing  language,  tvith. 
out  too  much  diflerence  from  that  of  prose,  relying  on  his 
harmony,  his  occasional  inversions,  and  his  concealed  skill  in 
diD  choice  of  words,  for  its  effect  on  the  reader.     He  found 

•  1it*diiaiittMiTs»«h*HiM«niUMi  "CM    vou    ihl*    badiiw    of  •our 

5h7Vfl«.  <mM«m  -hu^.  nun.  l-cu.  ttimd*  ?  '  liu,  mw  dlw*  might  turn  Md, 
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also  a  tone  of  popular  idiom,  not  pertiaps  old  EugHidi  idiom, 
but  such  as  had  crept  iuto  society,  C4irreitt  ainon^  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  tliough  this  has  iu  muny  casi-s  now  bt^'coiiit;  in* 
BUlferalily  vulgar,  iuid  in  others  looks  tike  aOectation,  we 
should  make  some  allowance  for  the  limes  in  condemning  it. 
This  last  blemish,  howerer,  is  nut  much  intpuUible  to  the 
Fables.  Their  bvauties  are  innumerable ;  yet  few  are  very 
well  dio«en ;  some,  aa  Guiscan)  and  Sigismunda,  he  has 
injured  llirouijh  coarseness  of  mind,  which  neitlier  years  nor 
religion  had  purified ;  and  we  want  in  all  the  power  over 
emotion,  the  cliarm  of  sympathy,  the  skilful  arrougcinent  and 
selection  of  circumatuucv,  which  niirrative  poetry  claims  as 
its  highest  graces. 

42.  Dryden's  fame  as  a  lyric  poet  depends  a  very  little  ob 
his  Ude  on  Mrs.  Killigre\v's  death,  but  almost  en> 
tirely  on  that  for  St.  Qfciiia's  Day,  commonly  called 
Alexander's  Feai^l.  The  former,  which  is  much 
praised  by  Johnson,  has  a  few  tine  lines,  mingled  witli  a  far 
greater  number  ill  conceived  and  ill  expressed ;  the  whola 
composition  has  that  spirit  which  Drydeii  nardly  ever  wanted, 
but  it  is  too  faulty  for  high  praise,  'ilie  latter  used  to  pass 
for  the  brat  work  of  Dryden  and  the  best  ode  in  tlie  lan- 
guage. Many  would  now  agree  with  mc  that  is  neither  one 
(tor  the  other,  and  tiuit  it  was  rather  over-rated  during  a 
period  when  criticism  was  not  at  a  high  point.  Its  beauties 
indeed  are  undeniable ;  it  has  llie  raciness,  ttte  rapidity,  the 
jnastery  of  language  which  belong  lo  l>ryden  ;  the  Iraiisi- 
tions  are  animated,  tlie  oontrnsts  cif»ctivc.  But  few  lines  are 
highly  poetical,  and  some  sink  to  the  level  of  a  roimnon 
drinking  song.  It  has  the  defects,  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
that  poetry  which  is  written  for  muNcal  accompaniment. 

■U).  Of  Drytlen  as  a  translator  it  is  nee'Iless  to  say  much. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  he  has 
done  extremely  well ;  but  his  Virgil  is,  in  myuppre. 
hemuon,  the  least  successful  of  his  chief  works. 
Lines  of  consummate  excellence  are  frequently  shot,  like  threads 
of  gold,  through  the  web,  but  the  generai  texture  is  of  an 
ordinary  ruiiterial.  Dryden  was  little  titte<l  for  a  IransJator  of 
Virgil ;  his  mind  was  more  rapid  and  vehement  thau  that  of 
.his  original,   but  by  &r  less  elegant  and  judicious.     This 
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tmnBlattoo  se«ms  to  have  been  made  in  haste ;  it  i»  more 
ncfrligenl  than  any  of  his  own  poetry,  and  the  style  is  otlen 
almost  studiously,  and  as  it  were  spitefully,  vulgar. 

47*  Tho  !«ti|in>macy  of  Drydvn  from  the  d«aUi  of  Milton  in 
DM«M<r.  If*!"^  to  b's  own  in  17*^  was  not  only  unapproached 
BTyiSr  ^y  so^y  Engii»Ii  poet,  but  lie  held  almost  a  complete 
■"••'  inotiopoly  of  Enfclish  poetry.     This  latter  period  of 

the  Seventeentli  century,  setting  aside  these  two  great  names, 
is  one  remarkably  sterile  in  poetical  giiiius.  Under  the  fintt 
Stuart*,  men  of  warm  imaginatimi  and  setisiiiility,  though 
with  deficient  taste  and  liule  command  of  language,  bad  done 
some  honour  to  our  literature ;  though  once  neglectod,  they 
Ihivc  come  forward  again  in  public  esteem,  and  if  not  very 
extensively  rend,  have  been  valued  by  men  of  kirwlre^l  minds 
full  as  much  as  titey  deserve.  Tbe  versi6ers  of  Cliarles  IL 
and  William's  days  have  experienced  the  opposite  fate ;  po- 
pular for  a  time,  and  long  eo  far  kiiuun  ut  lc««t  by  name  as 
to  liave  entered  rattier  largely  into  collections  of  poetry,  they 
are  now  held  in  no  regard,'  nor  do  tiiey  clHim  much  favour 
from  just  crilicism.  Hieir  object  in  general  was  to  write  like 
men  of  the  world  ;  with  ease,  wit,  sense,  and  spirit,  but  dread- 
ing any  soaring  of  fancy,  any  ardour  of  moral  emotion,  as  the 
proliable  source  of  ridicole  in  their  readers.  Notliing  quencbea 
tbe  flame  of  poetry  more  than  thi^  fear  of  the  pro«aic  multi- 
tude; unless  it  is  tite  community  of  habits  witli  this  very  mul- 
titude, a  life  such  as  these  poeta  generally  led,  of  taverns 
and  brothels,  or,  what  caiiie  much  to  the  suine,  of  ttte  court. 
We  cannot  say  of  Dryden,  that  *'  he  hears  no  traces  of  those 
sable  streams;"  they  sully  too  much  the  plumage  of  that 
stately  swmi,  but  bis  indomitable  genius  carries  him  upwards 
to  a  purer  empyrean.  'Hie  rest  are  just  distinguishable  from 
one  another,  not  by  any  high  gift«  of  the  mase,  but  by  de- 
grees of  spirit,  of  ease,  of  poignancy,  of  skill  and  harmony  in 

,_  _^ versification,  of  good  sense  and  acuteness.     Tliey 

S^^  liny  easily  be  disposed  of.  Cleveland  is  sooietimes 
humorotis,  but  aneceeda  only  in  lite  lightest  kinds  of 
poetry.  >!arvell  wrote  Mmetimes  with  nmre  taste  and  feel- 
ing  than  was  usual,  hut  his  satires  are  groes  and  stupid. 
Oldham,  far  superior  in  this  respect,  ranks  perhaps  next  to 
Dryden  ;  he  is  spirited  and  pointed,  but  his  ver^lication  is  to 
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too  negligent,  and  his  subject>i  temporary.  Roscommon,  one 
of  tbe  besrt  for  harmony  aiid  oorreetness  of  language,  has 
littlv  vigour,  (rat  be  never  oBtrmls,  and  Pope  has  jastly  praised 
his  "  unspotted  bays."  iSluigrave  atiects  ease  and  itpirit,  but 
his  Essay  on  Satire  bvlies  the  supposition  tlmt  Drydcn  had 
any  »hare  in  it.  Kochester,  endon-ed  by  nature  with  more 
cxtnsiderable  and  varied  genius,  might  liav«  raised  himself  to 
a  higher  place  than  he  holds.  Of  Utway,  Duke,  and  several 
more,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  any  character.  The  lie- 
volution  did  nothing  for  po«try  ;  William's  rvign,  alwayti  ex- 
ce[)tir(sr  Dryden,  Is  our  nadir  in  works  of  imaginutiou.  Then 
came  Biackmore  with  his  epic  poems  of  Prince  Arthur  and 
King  Arthur,  and  Pomfrct  with  his  Choicv,  both  popular  in 
tlifir  own  age,  and  both  intolerable  by  their  frigid  and  tame 
monotony  in  the  next.  The  lighter  poetry,  meantime,  of  song 
and  epignun  did  not  sink  along  wiui  the  serious  ;  the  state  ^ 
society  was  murh  less  adverse  to  it  Kocbester,  Dorset,  and 
some  more  whose  names  arc  unknown,  or  iwt  easily  traced, 
do  <:n>dit  to  the  Caroline  period. 

48.  ]n  tile  year  K'y'ji),  a  poem  was  published.  Garth's 
Dispensary,  which  deserves  attention,  not  so  much  for  its 
own  merit,  tliough  it  comes  nearest  to  Dryden,  at  whatever 
interval,  as  from  its  indicating  a  transitional  state  in  our 
versification.  Tbe  general  structure  of  the  coupk-t  through 
the  seventeenth  century  may  be  called  abnurmous  ;  the  sense 
is  not  only  often  carrier)  beyond  tbe  second  liiie,  which  the 
French  avoid,  but  lli«  second  line  of  one  couplet  and  the  Rrst 
of  the  next  are  not  seldom  united  in  a  ungle  sentence  or  a 
portion  of  one,  so  lliat  the  two,  though  not  rhyming,  must 
be  read  as  a  couplet.  The  former,  when  as  dexterously 
NHUiaged  as  it  was  by  Dryden,  adihi  much  to  the  beauty  of 
tbe  geuvml  veraificatioii ;  but  U>e  latter,  a  sort  of  adultery  of 
the  liues  already  wedded  to  other  companions  nt  rhyme's 
altar,  can  scarcely  ever  he  pleasing,  unless  it  l>e  in  narrative 
poetry,  where  it  may  bring  liie  sound  nearer  (o  prose.  A 
tendency,  however,  to  the  Frendi  rule  of  constantly  tenuiu- 
ating  the  sense  with  the  couplet  will  l>e  jierceived  to  have  in- 
creased from  the  ResUirutiuii.  Koscommon  tteldom  deviates 
firom  it,  and  in  long  passages  of  Dryden  iiimwlf  there  will 
hardly  be  foand  an  exception.  Bui,  perha|is,  it  bad  not  been  so 
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nnrrorm  in  any  former  production  Hf  in  the  Dispensary.  Trie 
versification  of  this  once  fainoua  mock-ht-roic  povm  is  smooth 
an<]  regular,  but  not  forcible  i  the  hngaage  clear  and  neat  ; 
tile  |>uro<lies  and  allusions  happv>  Many  lines  are  excellent 
in  the  way  of  pointed  ap|ilicAtti)n,  and  some  ar«  remembered 
and  quoted,  whore  few  call  to  mind  the  author.  It  lias  becti 
remarked  that  (Jarth  enlarged  and  altered  the  IMspensary  in 
almost  every  edition,  and  what  is  more  unrommon,  that  every 
alteration  was  for  the  better.  This  puctn  may  be  called  an 
imitation  of  tJie  Lutrin,  inasmuch  as  but  for  the  Lutrin  it 
might  probably  not  have  been  written,  and  there  ar»^  even 
jiarlieular  resemblances.  The  subject,  which  is  a  quarrel 
between  the  physicians  and  apothecaries  of  Loudon,  may  vie 
with  tliat  of  Boileau  in  want  of  general  interest;  yet  it 
seems  to  aHTord  more  diversity  to  the  satirical  poet,  (iarth, 
as  has  been  observed,  \»  a  link  of  tranulion  bi-tween  the 
fttyle  and  turn  of  poetry  under  Chnrle«  and  William,  and  that 
«e  find  in  Addison,  Prior,  Tickell,  and  Pope,  during  tbe 
rei^  of  Anne. 


Sect.  IV.— On  Latin  Poetry. 


49.  Thk  Jesuits  were  not  nnminilful  of  the  credit  tlieir 

unniwu  !■••'"  verst-s  had  done  them  in  periwls  more  favour- 

tiuii.      „f,)g  ,0  {|,a(  exerrifie  of  tasti>  (ban  tbe  pre^nl.   Even 

in  Italy,  which  had  oensed  to  be  a  very  genial  soil,  one  of 

their  ininiber,  Ccva,    may  deserve  mention.      Ilia 

Jesus  Puer  is  a  long  poem,  not  inelegsuillv  written, 

but  rattler  singulnr  in  some  of  its  ilescriptions,  where  the 

poet  has  been  more  solicitous  to  adoni  his  subject  than  atten- 

'tive  to  its  proper  rharactiT ;   and  the  s:itiie  obje<!tion  mi^ht 

be  made  to  some  of  its  episodes.     Ceva  wrote  also  a  philo> 

Mophical  poem,  extolled  by  Corniani,  but  which  lias  not  fallen 

into  my  hands.*     Averani,  a  inorentiiie  of  various  orndition, 

Ciippellari,    Strozzi,   author  of  a  poem  on  chocolate,  Biid 

*  Cotnitllii  Titi  AH.     bl<,iiT.3JT. 
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several  o*hers,  both  within  tlw  order  of  Loyola  and  without 
it,  cultivated  Latin  poetry  with  some  success.'  Rut,  though 
some  might  hv  superior  as  poc-ts,  none  were  more  rvuiArkable 
or  rnnious  than  Sergardi,  best  known  by  some  biting 
satires  under  the  name  of  Q.  Sectaims,  which  he 
Ievt'Hi*d  at  his  pergonal  enemy  Gmviua.  TIh!  rcputiitlon, 
indeed,  of  Gravioa  with  posterity  has  not  been  afteettjd  by 
such  libeU;  but  they  are  not  wanting  either  in  poignancy 
and  spirit,  or  in  a  command  of  t^tin  phrnsv.t 

50,  'Hie  Bujieriority  of  France  in  Latin  verse  waa  no  lon- 
ger contested  by  Holland  or  Germany.  Several  ori-nm* 
poets  of  n-al  merit  belong  to  this  period.  Tlie  first  -»""*^ 
in  time  was  Claude  Quillet,  who,  in  liis  Callipiedia,  bears  the 
Latinised  name  of  Leti.  This  is  written  with  much  elegance 
of  styk-  and  a  very  harmonious  versiticatiun.  No  writer  has 
u  more  Virgiliau  cadence.  Though  inferior  to  Sammartha- 
nus,  he  may  be  reckoned  high  among  the  French  poets.  He 
has  been  reproached  with  too  o|>eo  nn  exposition  of  sonii; 
parts  of  his  subject ;  which  applies  only  to  the  second  book. 

51.  The  I.ilin  [x>t<ms  of  Menage  are  not  unpleastng  ;  he 
has  indeed  no  great  fire  or  originality,  but  the  har- 
monious coapleta  glide  over  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  *"**" 
pleased  to  recognise  the  tesselated  fragments  of  dvid  and 
Tihullus.  His  alfected  passion  for  Mademoiselle  Lavergiie 
and  himentations  about  her  cruelty  are  ludicrous  enough,  when 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  man,  as  Vadius  in  the 
Fenimes  -Savantes  of  Moliere.  TTiey  arc  perfect  models  of 
want  of  tnitli ;  but  it  is  n  want  of  truth  to  nature,  not  to  thu 
conventioual  forms  of  modem  Latin  verse. 

5'2.  A  far  superiur  perrormance  is  the  poem  on  gardens  by 
the  Jesuit  Rene  Hspin.  For  skill  in  varying  and  R^anu 
adorning  his  subject,  for  a  truly  Virgilian  spirit  in  ■"■'•"' 
expression,  for  the  exclusion  of  feeble,  prosaic,  or  awkward 
lines,  he  may  perhaps  be  equal  to  any  poet,  to  Sammartha- 
nus,  or  to  Sannaznrius  himselT.  His  cadences  are  generally 
very  gratifying  to  (be  car,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  much 
above  Vida.t     But  his  subject,  or  his  genius,  has  prevented 


■  Bibl.  Onuie,  <r«1.»iL    SriA.  ilv. 
93&.rt|iaM. 

VOL.  III.  II 


t  SilA,  i>'.  999.    CornliMl,  tIH.  SBO. 
I  At  Uut  pcMoi  of  Ita|iis  it  not  En  Oii 
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biiii  froiT]  rising  very  high  ;  he  is  the  poet  of  gardens,  and 
wliitt  gurtWns  are  to  nature,  that  is  he  to  mightier  poeta. 
There  i&  also  too  monoto»o»s  a  repetition  of  nearly  the  sam« 
iniRgett,  ns  in  his  long  enitnicratioii  of  flower*  in  th«  6rst 
book  ;  tJie  descriptions  are  separately  good,  and  great  urtitice 
IB  shown  in  varj-iiig  then] ;  hut  the  varte^  could  not  be  sufB- 
cieitt  to  remove  the  genenil  sanR-riess  that  belongs  lo  an  hor- 
bcultural  catjdogne.  Kapin  was  a  great  admirer  of  box.  and 
all  topiary  works  or  Iree-s  cut  into  artiBcial  forms. 

■53.  TJic  first  book  of  tlie  Gardenii  of  Rapiu  is  on  tiowers, 
the  second  on  trees,  the  third  on  waters,  and  the  fourtli  on 
fruits.  The  poem  is  of  about  S(KX)  lines,  sustained  with  equa- 
bic  dignity.  Alt  kinds  of  graceful  ossocmtious  are  mingled 
witJi  the  description  of  his  (lowers,  in  the  fanciful  style  of 
Ovid  and  Darwin  ;  llie  violet  is  lanthis,  who  lurked  in  valleys 
to  shun  tite  love  of  Apolto,  and  sljiined  her  favu  with  purple 
to  preserve  her  chastity  ;  the  rose  is  Hhodanthe,  proud  of  her 
benutv,  and  worshipped  by  the  people  in  the  place  of  Diana, 
but  ciianged  by  tiie  iudignaut  A[)olIo  to  a  tree,  while  the  popu- 
lace, who  had  adored  her,  are  converted  into  her  thorns,  aud 
her  chief  lovers  into  snails  and  butterflies.  A  tendency  to 
conceit  is  perceived  in  Itupiu,  as  in  tlio  two  poets  to  whom 
we  have  just  compart»l  him.  Thus,  in  some  pretty  lines,  lie 
supposes  Nature  to  have  *'  tried  her  prentice  hand  "  in  mak. 
ing  a  convolvulus  before  she  ventured  upon  a  lily-* 

S'ir.  [q  Rapin  there  Avill  generally  be  remarked  a  certuia 
redundancy,  which  fastidious  critics  might  call  tautology  of 
expres-siiiii.  But  this  is  not  uncommon  in  Virgil.  Tlie 
Georgics  have  rarely  been  more  happily  imitated,  especially 


,  lundi  of  vtetj'  oiiu  tilia  hu  tulc  for 
Lntiti   jMiotry.  1  will   xivv  ii*  «  hpi-cJlUL-n 

lllin  intrwiuc'tioii  tu  Uiii  mmnjiiiI  IhxjL  :  -^ 
f  ■■  Mann  Wqiit  nninli  omuunun  pulshtnl. 

■  IVUl*  ojntmnduin  UK- ruiiiluiil>  pn  hnnusi 
ntifjiiir '.  ti'TEi*  i>ain  ii  (inrantihiEi  EiRittm 

Vdb  irntKtvi  lilTI  «(  »i\^m  HFplraCf  i:iuLcnll  i 
I  nDit  CBnttui'l  •<-->lru  ilc  uiuiirfr  rutin. 
Aft  McH  quAntIo  rHuA  1114  Iflnpon  tUHi 
iH  naaa  mtiluni  oftii  imiawUH  «rv- 

nHfn- 

IncltEi'iit,  pluuluuUiUD  [UMti  odnim  alU  com- 

•til. 
|0M  mlbJ  ]«4o  fr«mtiu»  wmivque  H«a*> 
I!  UUi  pUnxmi  mpoiiHl  Cillk*  illila. 


Krf  tills  Jdodp  tuo  LrrjcBt  c>amir«  Ctllia 
M4^q*l*>iie  \rf4«1lcl,  I'rOt^  liitlntta  <l(Ubu>. 

Kt  quut  fxtmlaibua  HjrbriLili  f.i^ulj  Iibtih: 
Vu«  mtflfl  uiiliia  IcIliU  J-iH]  I'rsnrq  mnrftdr, 

SiSK  M  uuLUIbua  pwilui  liriiuiRiA  kil'lj, 

OMtOjn.  llHlt^Ue  iDlUia  CtHQUVlhLlI  bawiIa. 

On«  or  tiro  vordi  in  Ib<ii»  tinn  an 
not  ilricllj  rorrixt ;  Injt  iJivir  it«  lii^^y 
Viig^iiiiii,  Iwili  ill  manuft  anil  rlijtfaiD. 

•  Kl  lu  nimpli  kiiinuni,  >i  miilcn  i>  Idm  •». 
(undU. 

Sul  itftul  LDl'*»aFVl..mnvolruL0,  rjillt  i 
tic*  ntdUnoitum  mntitunhi  uUiqgimton 
S'uiirc.  na  KM  ui'ri'  ••'  ••ntlmt.  i<«r>n(. 
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in  ilwir  didactic  parts,  thnn  by  Rapin  in  the  Gardeiui ;  hut 
tie  lias  not  tlw  high  Higtits  of  his  prototype ;  hU  digres^iona 
are  short  and  belong  closely  to  the  subject ;  we  hiive  no 
plu^ue,  no  civil  war,  no  Ivinr'dioe.  If  he  praises  Louis  XIV., 
it  is  more  as  the  founder  of  thu  garden  of  ^'^el^lailius,  than  ii« 
thf  coiKjueror  of  tlandeni,  though  his  concluding  Hues  emu> 
late,  with  no  unworthy  spirit,  those  of  the  last  Georgic*  It 
may  be  added,  tliat  »ot»e  French  crtucs  have  thought  the 
famous  poem  of  Delille  on  tbe  same  subject  inferior  to  that 
of  Hapin. 

55.  Santeul  (or  Santolius)  ha$  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  Latin  poets  whom  France  ever  produced.  He 
began  by  celebrating  the  victories  of  Louis  and  the 
virtues  of  oon  temporary  heroes.  A  noblenestt  of  thought  and 
a  splendour  of  language  distinguish  tlie  poetry  of  Santeu), 
who  furnished  many  inscriptions  for  public  monuments.  The 
hymns  which  he  afterwards  wrote  for  the  breviary  of  the 
church  of  Paris  have  been  still  more  admired,  and  at  the 
request  of  others  he  enlarged  bis  collection  of  sacred  vense. 
Diit  1  have  not  read  the  poetry  of  Santeul,  and  give  only  the 
testinioiiy  of  French  crittcs.t 

SG,  England  might  justly  boast,  in  t)te  cnrlier  part  of  the 
century,  lier  Milton ;  nay,  I  do  not  know  that,  with 
llw   exception  of  a  well-known  and   very  j)leasing  EjgJ 
poeii),  thougit  perhaps  hardly  of  classical  simplicity, 
by  Cowley  on  himself,   K[Mtapliium  Vivi   Auctoris,   we  can 
prwiuce  any  thing  e^pially  gttoA  in  this  pcrio«l.     'Vlie  Latin 
verse  of  Barrow  is  forcible  and  full  of  mind,  but  not  suf!i> 
ciently  redolent  of  antiquity,  t   Yet  versiBcation  bcnnne,  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  if  not  the  distinctive  study,  at 
l«wt  the  favourite  exorcise,  of  the  university  of  Oxford.    The 
collection  entitled  Musw  Anglican»',  publislicd  near  the  end  of 
the  century,  contains  little  from  any  other  quarter.     Many  of 
these  poems  relate  to  the  political  theme:}  of  the  day,  and 


■  Hm  m»gtt  unmni  nMfU  —m  Mwonth 
■U  •»•*  fcJ»««il.  tniH  d>  nam  uMkim. 
LuHtu  In  DHpu  4  quo  Hnpcn  fivniaa  ttlliu 
!(•(■  boU  iWi,  ntioqix  uiim^  •■aiDdn, 
Bt  Mw  ptr  v<pul«  IN*  4*r*IuM  nUntct 
CovoM.  M  Ml  fun  Banuk  linttom  uundD. 

f   IkiilWt.     BIogT.  Itnlvciullc. 
t  1^  Mlnwiag  niniM  on  ui  erring 
MliKltAC*  vill  ntflicit'ntljr  prnw  Ihui — 

I  1 


iii|«iul  l^rjriiLLha  vtttL 

AiiiMmtfTm*v  LnttlMit  i>olrru 
McaUi  iimjun,  4)L»ni  ttiuK  Iivoi 
X«icl,  Hd  (Via  iirln^palum 
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eulogise  tbe  reigning  king,  Charles,  James,  or  WilHam ;  others 
are  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  they  eodearoar  to  deco* 
rate  with  classical  phrase.  Their  character  does  not,  on  tbe 
whole,  pass  mediocrity ;  they  are  often  incorrect  and  some- 
what turgid,  but  occasonally  display  a  certain  felidty  id 
adapting  ancient  lines  to  their  su^ect,  and  some  liveUnesa  at 
inrentioD.  Hie  golden  age  of  Latin  verse  in  England  was 
yet  to  come. 
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HISTORT  or  DRAMATIC   LITERATURE,    FROM 

1650  TO  1700. 


Sect.  I, 

Itadtu:  ^  Minor  Frrtntt  TViwriimu  —  MoHerr — Itcgminl,  iwrf  oUer  C'owue 

I.  Few  tragedies  or  dramalic  works  of  any  kind  arc  iiow 
recorded  by  liisturiuns  ui  ItiJiaii  litvruturi*;  those  of 
DvlfiQO,  afterwards  jiatrinrch  of  Atjuileia,  which  are  siw»>i 
esteenivd  aiiioii^  lh«  best,  were  ])ossiljly  written  be- 
fore tlte  middle  uf  the  century,  and  were  uot  published  till 
after  its  termiiiatiou.     The  Comidino  of  Caraocio,  in  ifijH, 
was  also  valued  at  the  time.*     IN'or  can  Spain  arrest  us 
longer ;   tho  school  of  Odderoii  iu  nutioitul  comctly  exteuded 
no  doubt  beyond  the  death  of  Phili|>  I\'.  in  liHiS,  and  many 
of  hia  own  rdigioiiit  pieces  are  of  as  late  a  date ;  nor  wcto 
names  wholly  waiitinjCt  which  are  said  to  merit  rentembraiice, 
in  ihe  feeble  reign  of  ('harles  II.,  but  they  must  be  left  for 
such  as  make  a  particular  study  of  Spanitdi  literature.!     We 
are  called  to  a  nobler  stage. 

'2.  Corneille  belongs  in  his  glory  to  the  wiriicr  period  of 
this  century,  though  his  inferior  trugedies,  more  B„«^i„i 
numerous  than  the  better,  would  fall  within  the  later.  "'"•■'"■ 
Fontenet!i%  indeed,  as  a  devoted  admirer,  aitribules  consider- 
ublf  merit  to  tliuse  which  tlic  general  voice  both  of  critics  and 
of  tlie  public  had  condemned,  t     Meantime,  another  iuminary 


•  Wilka*a  Mainoit  on  lulUn  Tn- 
6«)r,  p.eo).     )UI&,ii:.  i7. 

t  BqulwiMk, 

t  Ilki.  iu  Tlifjtro  Fnpfaii,  in 
<Ruvra«   d*    FonMBcltr.  JU.   III.     St. 

I  I 


Evrcinoni]  *lao  dapiwd  the  Picncfe 
pnbFic  far  ikH  ulinliliiji  iIii^  !iri]il><ni>>!>ii 
of    t'«nMillfk  vliicli   liv    had    matin  (00 
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araw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  borizoti.  The  fir«t  tra^udy 
of  Joan  RaciiKs  Les  Fibres  Ennemis,  was  represented  in  lo64, 
wlien  he  was  tweiHy-Bvc  years  of  age.  It  is  so  far  below  hi« 
great  works  as  to  be  scarcely  mentioned,  yet  does  not  want 
mdicaliou!)  of  the  genius  tbty  wen;  to  display.  Alexandre, 
iu  iGtio,  raised  tlte  youug  poet  to  more  dtBtinclioii.  It  is 
said  that  h«  showed  this  tragedy  to  Corneille,  who  praised 
his  VL-rsificatioti,  but  udvised  liim  to  avoid  a  path  which  he 
w&t  not  fitted  to  tread.  It  is  acknowledged  by  tltc  advocates 
of  Itacine  that  thf  «-)iamcters  are  feebly  drawn,  and  that  the 
eonijUi-ror  of  Asia  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  hero  in  one  of  those 
romances  of  gallantry  which  liad  vitiated  the  taste  of  France. 

3.  The  glory  of  Kacine  commenced  with  the  representation 
ji^Pf.  of  bis  Andrutiiu<|ue  in  l667>  which  was  not  printed 
"**'^      till  the  end  of  the  following  year.     He  was  now  at 

once  compared  with  Corncillo,  and  the  )'C-ale9  long  continued 
to  oscillate.  Critieisni,  satire,  epigrams,  were  unsjKiringly 
launched  against  the  rising  poet.  But  his  rival  pursued  the 
worst  policy  by  obstinately  writing  bad  tragedies.  The  p«l>- 
lic  naturally  compare  the  present  with  the  present,  and  forget 
the  past.  When  he  gave  them  Pertharite,  they  were  dis- 
pensed from  looking  back  to  Cinaa.  It  is  ucKnowledgi>d 
even  by  Fontenelte  that,  during  the  height  of  Racine's  famt^ 
rthe  world  placed  him  at  least  on  an  ecjiiality  with  his  prede- 
cessor ;  a  decision  from  which  that  critic,  the  relation  and 
Irtend  of  Corneille,  appeals  to  what  be  takes  to  be  the  ver- 
dict of  a  later  age. 

4.  The  Androina<)uc  was  sufficient  to  show  tliat  Radne 
liad  more  skill  in  the  management  of  a  plot,  in  the  display  of 
emotion,  in  power  over  the  sympathy  of  the  s[)ectator,  at 
l«wt  where  the  gentler  feelings  are  eoncenied,  in  beauty  and 
grace  of  style,   in  all  except  nt^leiiess  of  character,  Mrengtfa 

,  of  >butiglil,  and  impetuosity  of  language.  He  took  his  fable 
from  Euripidi's,  bnt  changed  it  according  to  the  recjuisitions 
of  the  French  theatre  and  of  French  manners.  Some  of 
tlwm  diauges  are  for  the  Wtter,  as  the  substitution  of  Asty- 
anax  for  an  unknown  Molossus  of  the  Gnvk  tragwlian,  the 
supposed  son  of  jVndromache  by  Pyrrhos.  '•  Alost  of  those, " 
says  Kacine  himself  very  justly,  *'  «ho  have  heard  of  Andro- 
maclie,  know  her  only  as  tira  widow  of  Hector  and  the  motlicr 
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of  Aiitynnax.  They  cannot  reconcile  themselveii  to  h«r  loving 
anothei'  husbsiid  niid  Another  son,"  And  be  has  fin«ly  im- 
provt'd  this  happy  idea  of  presarving  Astyanax,  hy  limiting 
the  (ir«ek»,  jejitoiis  of  his  nan)t>,  send  ati  t>iiit>a«»y  l>y  (^ri-^itvs 
to  demand  his  life  ;  at  once  di-cpi-ning  thv  interest  and  deve- 
loping ttie  plot. 

5.  The  ieinaJe  characters,  Andromache  and  Ili-nniono,  arc 
dntM'ii  with  all  Itaciut-'s  deliaitti  perception  of  ideal  beauty ; 
the  one,  indeed,  prepared  for  hin  hand  hy  those  great  masters 
in  whose  s«i)ool  he  had  disciplined  hi:«  own  gifts  of  naliirr, 
Homer,  Euripidi-s,  Virgil ;  the  other  more  original  and  more 
full  of  dramatic  etfect.  It  was,  as  wc  are  told,  the  fine  act* 
ing  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chainpinele  in  this  part,  generally 
rwkoned  one  of  tlio  most  difficult  on  the  French  stage,  which 
seenred  the  snccess  of  the  play.  Racine,  after  the  first  re- 
presentation, threw  hiniMtIf  itt  her  feet  in  a  transport  of  gra- 
titude,  which  was  soon  changed  to  love.  It  is  more  easy  to 
censure  some  uf  the  other  characters.  Pyrrhus  is  bold, 
liaugfity,  passionate,  the  true  son  of  Achilles,  except  where 
he  apjM-ars  as  lh«  lover  of  Andromacht".  It  is  inconceivable 
and  truly  ridiculous  that  a  Greek  of  tlio  heroic  agi',  nnd  such 
a  Greek  as  Pyrrhua  is  represented  by  those  whose  imagina- 
tion has  given  him  existence,  should  feel  the  re^ipectful  pas- 
sion towards  his  captive  whidi  we  might  reasonably  exi>w:t 
in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  or  should  express  it  in  tlie  tone 
of  conventional  gallantry  that  snited  the  court  of  Versailles. 
But  Orestes  it  far  worse  ;  love-mad,  and  yet  talking  in  gal- 
lant conceits,  cold  and  polite,  he  discreilits  the  poet,  the  tra- 
gedy, and  the  son  of  Agamemnon  himself.  It  is  better  to 
kit)  one's  mother  than  to  utter  such  tnisli.  In  hinting  that 
the  previous  madness  of  Orestes  ivas  for  the  love  of  Her- 
mionc,  Uacine  has  presumed  too  much  on  tlie  ignumnce,  and 
too  much  on  the  bad  taste,  of  his  audience.  But  far  more 
injudicious  is  his  fantastic  remort«e  and  the  siippotu'd  vision 
of  the  Furies  in  tin;  lust  scene.  It  is  ustouisliing  (hat  liaeinu 
should  have  chaDenged  com{mriBoti  with  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated scenes  of  Euripides  in  circumstances  that  deprived  him 
of  the  possibility  of  rendering  Ins  own  effoclive.  For  tht 
style  of  the  Andromaque,  it  ahouuds  with  grace  and  beauty ; 
but  tliere  are,  to  my  apprehensiou,  more  iusipid  and  feeble 
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iies^   uid  a  more  dfeniinate  tone,   than  in  his  later  tra- 
Jies. 

G.  Bntaimicus  appeared  in  IGOQ  ;  auil  Id  this  tulmirsblc 
I .  play  Itaciite  fii'st  sliowtMl  that  be.  did  not  demmd  on 

'  "  "*■  tlic  tono  of  guHaulry  usual  among  hi»  courtly  licar- 
era,  nor  on  the  languid  ftyinpathles  that  it  exrites.  Terror 
and  pity,  the  twin  8pirit»  uf  traj^i-dy,  to  whom  Aristotle  hai 
assiffiiud  the  great  moral  ullice  of  purifying  iht-  |uuisions,  arc 
called  forth  in  their  shadowy  forms  to  sustaia  the  consuniniatt 
bvatitics  uf  his  diction.  His  suhjert  wivi  uriginal  and  Itappy} 
with  that  historic  truth  which  usage  retjuired,  and  that  poe- 
tical prohatHlily  which  fills  up  the  outline  of  historic  truth 
without  di^uising  it.  \Miat  can  be  more  entirely  dramntic, 
what  more  terrihie  in  the  sensu  that  Aristotle  means,  (that  is* 
the  sjtertator's  sympathy  with  the  dangum  of  the  innocent,) 
than  the  nbsalute  master  of  tliu  world,  like  the  veiled  prophet 
of  Khorasan,  tliro^ving  oif  lh«  appearances  of  virtue^  and  staatU 
ing  ont  at  once  in  the  nuiturity  of  enonnuus  guilt  ?  A  pre- 
saging gloom,  like  that  which  other  poets  have  sought  by  tlie 
haoknied  artifices  of  superstition,  hangs  over  the  scenes  of 
tfiis  tragedy,  and  (k'ej)e08  at  its  close.  We  sympathise  by 
turns  >vith  the  guilty  alarms  of  Agrippiaa,  the  virtuous  con- 
sternation of  Burrhus,  tho  virgin  modesty  of  Jutiia,  ih*^  u». 
suspecting  ingenuousness  of  Britanntcus,  Few  tragedies  on 
the  I'Vench  stage,  or  indeed  on  any  stage,  save  those  of  Shak. 
speare,  display  »o  great  a  variety  of  contrasted  characters. 
None,  indeed,  are  inetTective,  ejccept  the  confidante  of 
Agrippiaa ;  for  Narcissus  is  very  far  from  being  the  mere 
confidant  of  Nero  ;  he  is,  as  in  history,  his  preceptor  in 
crime  i  and  his  cold  villainy  is  well  contrasted  with  the  tierce 
passion  of  the  des}»ot.  Die  criticisms  of  Fontenelle  and 
ottiers  on  small  incidents  in  the  plot,  such  as  the  conceal- 
ment of  Nero  behind  a  curtain  that  he  may  hear  the  dialogue 
between  Juuia  and  Britaunicus,  which  is  certainly  ttiure  lit 
for  comedy*,  ought  liot  to  weigh  against  such  excellence  as 
we  lind  in  all  tl>u  more  cssonliut  re(|uisitcs  of  a  tragic  drama. 
Racine  hud  nmch  improved  his  language  since  Andromtu|ue ; 
thti  couveutional  phraseology  about  flames  and  fine  eyes. 
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though  not  wholly  ri?iiD<juisbed,  is  less  frequent;  Riid  if  he 
bBS  not  here  r«8ch«(l,  as  he  never  did,  the  peculiar  im- 
petuosity of  Coriieiili*,  nor  given  to  his  Koniaiis  the  {trandcur 
of  liis  prtMlcci.'sHor's  conception,  lie  is  full  of  titles  wheruin,  fts 
every  word  is  effective,  there  can  hardly  be  any  deficiency  of 
vigour.      It  h  the  vigour  indeed  of  Virgi),  not  of  Ltican. 

7-  III  one  passage,  Itacioe  has,  I  think,  excelled  Sliak* 
speare.  They  have  both  taken  the  same  idea  from  Plutarch. 
The  liues  of  Sliukspeure  are  ia  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

Hijr  demon,  timl'f  (he  ipir'rl  thai  kcvpt  diM,  i< 
Koblc.  coutB^Douii  high.  iinmaichfebLo, 
Whorv  C«Mr'>  u  not;  but  ntat  luni,  Uij  uigd 
Decumo  ■  Gmt,  m  btlnit  a'«tpuw(i«]. 

*  !]l)ese  are.  to  iny  apprehension,  not  very  forcible,  ami  oltscure 
even  to  those  who  know,  what  many  do  not,  that  by  "  a  fear  " 
he  meant  a  common  goblin,  a  supernatural  being  of  a  more 
plebeian  rank  than  a  demon  or  aiige).  The  single  ver»e  of 
Kudne  is  magnificent : 

Mon  gf  Die  iwinl  tmnbte  dcrant  U  atn. 

8.  Dvrenice,  the  next  tragedy  of  llacine,  is  a  surprising 
proof  of  what  can  he  done  by  a  great  ma»(er  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  wants  many  of  tlie  essential 
qualities  that  are  required  in  the  drama.  It  might  almotit  be 
comjuired  with  'Union  of  AtheiMi  by  tlie  abiteiice  of  fable  and 
Diovenient.  For  nobleness  an<l  delicacy  of  sentiment,  for 
grac«  of  style,  it  deserves  every  praise  ;  but  is  rather  tedious 
in  ttie  closet,  and  must  be  far  more  ho  on  the  stage.  This  is 
tlie  only  trageily  of  Hacine,  unless  perha|>s  we  except  Athahe, 
in  which  the  story  presenis  an  evident  moral  ;  but  no  poet  i» 
more  uniformly  mural  in  his  sentiments.  C^rjieille,  to  whom 
the  \vai)t  of  dramatic  fahle  was  never  any  great  objixrtioii, 
itlcniptetl  the  subject  of  Dereiiico  about  the  same  time  with 
t/ar  inferior  success.      It  require<1  what  lie  could  not  give,  the 

1)icture  of  two  hearts  struggling  against  a  noble  and  a  blame> 
ess  love. 

\}.   It  was  unfortunate  for  Ttnrine  that  he  did  not  more 
frequently  brwdt  through  ihv  pnjudices  of  the  French 
theatre  in  favour  of  classtcid  suhjerta.      A  field  was 
open  of  almost  boundless  extent,   the  mediaeval  bialcH-y  of 
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Eiiroix",  and  especially  of  France  herself.  His  prwiecwaor 
)iatl  bevn  (oo  successful  in  the  Cid  to  leave  it  (loii(>(fiil  whi-lhvr 
an  audience  would  approve  such  an  iano%'ation  at  tl>e  tiands 
of  a  favoured  tragedian.  Ttartne  however  did  not  venture 
(HI  a  step  wbicli  iu  the  next  century  N'oitaire  turned  so  much 
to  account,  and  which  ma<le  the  fortnoe  of  some  inferior 
tngediea.  But  considering  the  dislimcu  of  place  equivident, 
for  the  ends  of  tlie  drama,  to  tiiat  of  time,  he  founded  on  aii 
event  iii  the  Turkish  history  not  more  titan  thirty  years  old, 
his  next  tragedy,  that  of  Biijazet.  The  greater  part  indeed 
of  the  faille  is  due  to  his  own  invention,  Ilajazet  i^  reckoned 
to  fidl  below  most  of  his  other  tmgcdivs  in  beauty  of  style ; 
bntthe  fable  is  well  connected  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  move- 
ment, and  ail  unintermilting  interest  is  sustained  by  Dajazet 
and  Atalide,  two  of  tlie  noblest  characters  that  Racine  luu 
drawn.  Atalide  has  not  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  Junie, 
but  displays  n  more  dramatic  flow  of  sentiment  and  not  less 
dignity  or  tenderness  of  eoul.  The  cJiaraeter  of  lloxane  is 
conceived  with  truth  and  spirit ;  nor  is  tlie  resemblance  some 
have  found  in  it  to  tliat  of  Hermione  greater  than  belongs  to 
forms  of  the  same  type.  Acomat,  llie  vizir,  is  ntore  a  favourite 
with  the  iTeiich  critics;  but  in  such  parts  Racine  does  not 
rise  to  tlie  level  of  Corneille.  No  poet  is  less  exposed  to  th« 
imputation  of  bomlfflstic  exaggerntion  ;  yet  in  tJ>e  two  lines 
with  which  Acomnt  concludes  tiie  fourtlj  act,  there  is  nt  least 
an  approach  to  burleujue  ;  aiid  one  can  hardly  say  that  they 
'Would  have  been  out  of  place  in  Tom  Tliunib  :  ^ 

M«urai».  moi.  cb*r  0«ntn>  cununv  un  liili.  ei  Uii, 
tkiniin*  l«  f«*u>i  li'un  Iiomtn*  Ul  nui'  Rivi. 

10,  The  next  tragedy  ^vns  Mithridal^  ;  atid  in  this  Ilacine 
has  been  thought  to  have  wrestled  against  Corneille 
oil  his  own  ground,  tlte  display  of  the  nncon^iuerahle 
mind  of  a  hero.  We  tind  in  the  part  oi"  Mttltridate,  a  great 
deptli  of  thought  in  compressed  and  energetic  language.  But, 
unlike  the  masculine  characters  of  Corneille,  he  is  not  merely 
sententious.  Kacine  introduces  no  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
spm-ches  hv  has  to  utter.  In  Mithridales  he  took  what  history 
)uui  delivered  to  us,  blending  witii  it  no  improbable  fiction 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  East.  liis  love  for  Moninie 
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has  notliiiig  in  it  extnionliiiary,  or  uitlilce  w)iat  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  kiii^  of  Poiitus ;  it  t!)  a  fierce,  a  jealouti,  a 
vinilictivc  love  ;  tbc  necessities  of  th«  French  laii$?ii»g(>  aloni*, 
aud  the  usages  of  the  French  theatre,  could  miike  it  aj))>i-ar 
imble.  His  two  sons  are  naturally  li'ss  efTective  ;  but  the 
loveHnvss  of  Monime  yields  to  no  female  character  of  Hacine. 
There  in  Mimethiiig  not  <[uite  satisfactory  ia  the  stratagems 
which  Mithridatc^  employs  to  draw  from  her  a  confpssioii  of 
her  love  for  his  sod.  They  are  not  imcongftiial  to  the  historic 
character,  hut  according  to  our  chivalrous  standard  of  heroism, 
seem  derogatory  (o  the  poetical. 

11.  Iphigenie  followed  ill  167-K  In  this  Racioe  had  again 
to  contend  with  Euripides  in  one  of  his  most 
celehralwl  tragedies.  He  had  even,  in  iIr-  character 
of  Achilles,  to  contend,  not  wiUi  Homer  himself,  yet  with  the 
Homeric  associations  familiar  to  every  classic^al  scholar.  Th« 
>ve,  in  fact,  of  Achilles,  and  his  politeness  towards  Clytem- 
nestra,  are  notexempt  fromatone  ofgallantryalittlerepngnant 
to  our  conception  of  his  niaimers.  Yet  tlie  Achilles  of  Homer  is 
neither  iMc»)>ahlu  of  love  nor  of  coiirtesy,  bo  that  there  is  no 
essential  repugnance  to  his  character.  That  of  Iphigenia  in 
Euripides  has  heen  censured  by  Aristotle  ta  inoomtisteiit ;  her 
extreme  dislre*^  at  tlte  first  prospwt  of  death  being  followed 
by  an  unusual  display  of  rourtige.  Hurd  has  taken  ujHin  him 
the  defence  of  the  Greek  tragedian,  and  observea,  after 
Bruuioy,  that  the  Iphigenia  of  Itacine  heing  modelled  rather 
au-^-ording  lo  the  comment  of  Aristotle  than  the  example  of 
Euripides,  is  so  much  the  worse.*  But  his  apology  ia  loo 
subtle,  and  rw^tures  too  long  reflection,  for  the  ordinary  spec- 
tator ;  and  though  Shakspeare  might  have  managed  tlw 
transition  of  feeling  with  some  of  his  wonderful  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  it  is  certainly  presented  loo  crudely  by 
Euripides,  and  much  In  tins  style  which  i  have  elsewhere 
obfterved  to  be  too  usual  witli  our  old  dramatists.  11ie 
Iphigenia  of  llacinc  is  not  a  character,  like  those  of  Shak- 
Bpeare,  and  of  him  perhn|»  alone,  which  nothing  less  than 
intense  mwlitalion  can  develop  to  the  reader,  but  one  which 
a  good  actress  might  compasti  and  a  common  spectator  under- 
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Btand.     Hacioe,  like  moat  otiier  tnigwliniis,  wrote  for 
stage ;  Shakspeare  aimed  at  »  point  beyontl  it,  and 
tiiDM  too  much  lust  sight  of  what  it  riMjiiired. 

13.  Several  critics  have  censured  die  part  of  Eriphite. 
Yet  Foiitenvllu,  prtjudicud  as  he  was  against  Racine,  udruits 
tliat  it  is  necessary  for  tlie  catastrophe,  though  )te  cavils,  I 
tliink,  ugainU  her  appearance  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  play. 
Living  down  a  rule,  by  which  our  own  tmgvdians  would  not 
have  chosen  to  be  tried,  and  which  seems  far  too  rigid,  that 
the  necessity  of  thu  84>coiidary  characters  should  bu  ptficoivetl 
from  their  first  appearance.*  'ftic  question  for  llacine  was 
in  what  luanner  he  should  manage  ilie  talaslrophe,  Tlte 
J'ahulnm  truth,  tlie  actual  sacrifice  of  Iplii^enio,  was  so 
FL-voIting  to  the  mind,  that  even  Ennpides  thought  himself 
oblige*!  to  de{>3rl  from  it.  Dut  tills  he  eSvcted  by  a  contrivance 
impossible  on  the  French  stage,  and  whicli  would  have  changeO 
Itacitie's  tragedy  to  a  common  melo^drame.  It  apftcars  to 
me  that  he  very  Imppily  substituted  the  character  of  Eriphile, 
wtio,  as  Fonteoelle  well  says,  is  the  hind  of  tlie  fable  ;  and 
whose  impetuous  and  somcwltat  disorderly  passions  both 
furnish  a  contrast  to  the  ideal  nobleness  of  Iphigenia  thrnugh- 
out  the  tragedy,  and  reconcile  us  to  her  own  futi-  at  the  close. 
I  }d.  Once  more,  in  Phedre,  did  ttie  great  disciple  of 
Kurrpidra  attempt  to  suqiass  his  master.  In  both 
tragedies  the  chanictcr  of  Phtedra  ht^rself  tlirows  into 
shade  all  the  others,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that 
in  Euripides  her  death  occurs  about  the  inuldle  of  tlw  piece, 
while  sbeconiiijues  in  Itacine  till  the  conclusion.  The  French 
poet  has  borrowed  much  front  the  Greek,  more  perhaps  than 
\n  any  former  drama,  but  lias  surely  heightened  the  interest, 
and  produced  a  more  splendid  work  of  genius.  I  have  never 
read  tlie  particular  criticism  in  which  Schlegel  lias  en- 
deavoured to  elevate  tho  Hippoljtus  above  the  Phedre. 
Many,  even  among  i'rench  critics,  have  objected  to  the  love 
of  Hippolytus  for  Aricia,  by  which  Racine  bus  deviated  from 
the  older  mythological  tradition,  though  not  without  the 
Aulliorily  of  Virgil,  But  we  are  liardly  tied  to  all  llic  cir- 
cuinstaoce  of  fable ;  and  the  cold  young  huntsman  loses 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  a  inoilern  re-ider  by  a  virtuous 
■  lliBoiuHM  *iu  U  l^iUiiqiM.  (Kitrro  4t  FontcMtV.  t«l.  ui.  p.  1*9. 
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attachm«nt.  Tliis  tragedy  is  said  to  be  more  open  to  verbal 
(-ritici<iti)  than  tlw  IpltigL-uie;  but  in  poetical  boaiity  I  do  noC 
know  that  Racine  has  ever  surpassed  it.  Tlie  dracription  of 
thi;  ileail)  of  Uippoi)'1u«  in  perhaps  his  master-piece.  It  is 
true  tliat,  aiMiording  to  the  practice  of  our  own  «tagt>,loi>g 
dewrriptions,  «sperially  in  elahorate  ianguafiB,  are  out  of  use  ; 
but  it  is  not,  at  least,  for  tlie  advocates  of  Euripides  to  blame 
them. 

14.  Tlie  Phedre  was  rcpreseated  in  lfi77  ;  and  after  this 
its  illustrious  author  seunKil  to  renounce  the  stage. 
His  increasing  attachment  to  the  Junseuiata  made  it 
idmofit  impossible,  whh  any  consistency,  to  promote  an  amuse- 
ment which  they  anathematised.  But  he  was  iiidiiecd,  after 
many  years,  in  l(iS9,  by  Madame  <le  Maiotenon,  to  write 
lather  for  the  purpose  of  representation  by  die  young  Indies 
whoM  cdueation  she  protec-tvd  at  St.  Cyr.  Exthur,  though 
very  much  praised  for  beauty  of  language,  is  admitted  to 
possess  little  merit  as  a  drama.  Much  indeed  could  not  be 
expected  in  the  eircunislances.  It  was  acteil  at  St.  Cyr ; 
Louis  applauded),  and  it  is  said  that  tliv  Prince  de  Condi 
wept.  The  grt^at&sl  praise  of  Esther  is  tliat  it  encouraged 
its  author  to  write  Athalie.  Once  more  restored  to 
dramatic  conceptions,  his  genius  revived  from  sleep 
with  no  loss  of  the  vigour  of  yesterday.  He  was  even  more 
in  Athalie  than  in  IphigunJu  and  Britannicus.  Tliis  great 
work,  published  in  I()9I,  with  a  royal  prohibition  to  repre- 
sent it  on  any  theatre,  stands  by  general  consent  at  the  head 
of  all  (he  tragedies  of  Itactiw.  for  the  grandeur,  simplicity, 
and  interest  of  the  fable,  for  dramatic  terror,  for  theatrical 
eHect,  for  clear  and  ju<licious  management,  for  bold  and 
forcible,  rather  tlian  subtle  delineation  of  character,  for  sub- 
lirno  sentiment  and  imagerj*.  It  »pmls,  if  it  does  not,  as  I 
should  incline  to  ihiuk,  surpass,  ail  the  rest  in  the  iierl'ection 
of  style,  and  is  far  more  free  from  every  defect,  especially 
from  feeble  politeness  and  gallantry,  which  of  course  the 
subject  could  not  admit.  It  has  been  said  that  Ik  gave  himself 
the  prefcrenoe  to  Phudrc  ;  but  it  is  more  extraordinary  that 
not  only  his  enemies,  of  whom  there  were  many,  but  the 
public  itself  was  for  some  years  incapable  of  discovering  tlie 
merit  of  Athalie.     Boiteau  declared  it  to  bo  u  master-piece. 
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and  one  ran  only  lie  astonished  that  any  could  have  thought 
diflerently  frum  lluil«.-au.  It  doiiblk'^s  gaitieil  much  in  general 
esteem  wiwn  it  cume  (o  be  repres(.'nt4.>d  by  good  actors; 
for  no  tragedy  in  the  French  language  is  more  peculiarljr 
fitted  for  tlw  stage. 

15.  The  chorus  whicli  ho  had  previously  introduced  in 
Esther  was  a  very  bold  innovation  (for  thn  revival  of  what  is 
furgottt-'n  uiuiit  always  be  cla-ssed  as  innovation),  and  it  re- 
quired all  die  skill  of  Raciiw  to  prevent  ita  appearing  in  our 
eyi-s  an  imr>ertiiieiit  excrescence.  But  though  we  do  not, 
)K>rh<ips,  wtiolly  recon4:i1e  ourselves  to  some  of  tl>e  songs, 
which  too  mucli  suggest,  by  association,  the  Italian  opera, 
the  chorus  of  Athalie  enhances  the  interest  as  welt  as  the 
splendour  of  the  tragedy.  It  was  incln-d  more  full  of  action 
and  scenic  pomp  than  any  he  tmd  written,  and  probably  tlian 
nny  ot})er  which  up  to  that  lime  had  been  represented  in 
France.  Tliv  part  of  Atliulie  prcdoirii nates,  but  not  so  as  to 
edipse  the  rest.  The  high-priest  Joad  is  drawn  with  a  stem 
zeal  adniirablv  draiiuitic,  and  witlioiit  which  die  idolatrous 
queen  would  have  trampled  down  all  before  her  during  tlie 
con<litct  of  the  fahle,  whatever  justice  might  have  ensued  at 
the  last.  Wc  feel  this  want  of  an  ade<|unte  resistance  to 
triumphant  crime  in  ttie  Rodogune  of  Comeille.  No  cha- 
racter appears  superfluous  or  feeble;  while  the  plot  has  all 
t)i6  simplicity  of  the  Greek  stage,  it  has  all  the  movement 
and  continual  exdtation  of  the  modern. 

16.  The  female  characters  of  Kacine  are  of  the  greatest 
beauty  i  tln'y  have  the  ideal  grace  an<l  harntoay  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  twnr  somewhat  of  the  same 
analogy  to  those  of  Shaksp(?are  which  that  art  does  to 

tainting.  Anilroniaclie,  Mnnimia,  fphigenia,  wemayadrlJunia, 
ave  a  dignity  and  faultlessness  neither  unimturaJ  nor  insipid, 
because  they  are  only  the  ennobling  and  purifying  of  human 
passions.  They  are  the  forms  of  possible  excellence,  not  from 
individual  models,  nor  likely  perhaps  to  delight  ever}'  reader, 
for  the  sante  reason  that  more  eyes  are  pleased  by  Titian  than 
by  Kafliielle.  But  it  is  a  verj-  narrow  criticism  which  excludes 
cither  school  from  our  admiration,  wliicli  disparages  Hacine 
out  of  idolatry  of  Shakspeare,  The  latter,  it  h  unnecessary 
fur  me  to  say,  stands  out  of  reach  of  all  competition.     But 
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it  is  Dot  on  this  account  ibat  we  are  to  give  u|>  an  Author  so 
ndmimble  as  Raciii«. 

17<  The  chief  faulUi  of  Ratniie  may  partly  be  ascriliecl  to 
the  influence  of  nnliuDiil  taste,  though  we  niu.st  con- 
fess th«  Coriii-illc  has  bcUer  avoided  tlieni.  TLoucli  p™^^' 
love  with  (he  former  19  always  tragic  and  connected 
with  tlie  heroic  pssioiis,  never  appeariitg  singly,  as  in  several 
nf  our  own  draiiuitists,  yet  it  is  »uiiietiuiii$  unsuitable  to  the 
eliaractcr,  auA  still  more  frequently  feeble  aud  courtier^like 
in  the  expression.  lu  this  he  complied  too  much  willi  the 
timet ;  but  we  must  believe  tliat  be  did  tiot  entirt-ly  foul  that  he 
was  wrong,  (^rneille  had,  even  while  Itncine  was  in  his 
glory,  a  strenuous  baitd  of  supporters.  Fontenelle,  writing 
in  the  next  century,  dwlares  that  time  ha»  established  a  deci- 
sion iu  which  most  seem  to  concur,  tiiat  the  6rst  place  is  due 
to  the  el<ler  poet,  the  second  to  the  younger  ;  tivvry  one 
making  the  interval  betwef-n  tiiem  a  little  grwttcr  or  less  ac- 
cording to  his  taste.*  I^ut  Voltaire,  La  IIar|>e,  and  in 
general,  I  apprehend,  the  later  French  critics,  have  given  the 
pri'ffrence  to  Racine.  I  presume  to  join  my  sutTragtf  to 
tiiL'irs.  Uaciiie  .tpiM^ars  to  mo  ttie  superior  tragedian  ;  aud 
I  must  add  that  I  think  him  next  to  ^^akspeare  among  all 
the  modems.  The  comparisou  with  Euripides  h  so  natural 
that  it  can  liardly  he  avoided.  Certainly  no  tragedy  of  the 
Greek  poet  is  so  skilful  or  so  perfect  as  Athalie  or  llritan- 
nicus.  Tile  tedious  scenes  during  which  the  action  is  stag- 
nant, tlie  impertinences  of  useless,  often  perverse  morality, 
the  extinction,  by  bad  management,  of  the  syiu]»ichy  that  had 
been  rnisiMt  in  the  earlier  part  of  a  play,  the  foolish  alterna- 
tion of  repartees  in  a  Beries  of  single  lines,  will  never  bo 
found  in  Itaeine,  Rut,  when  we  look  only  at  the  highest 
excellences  of  Euripides,  there  is,  perltaps,  u  depth  of  pathos 
and  an  intensity  of  dramatic  effect  which  Hacinc  himself  has 
not  attained.  Tlie  <litFerence  l>et\veeii  the  energy  ami  sweut- 
uess  of  the  two  Languages  Is  m>  importint  in  the  comparison,, 
that  I  shall  give  even  this  preference  with  some  )ie«itation. 

18.  'I'fae  style  of  Ilaeine  is  exquisite.      Perhaps  he  is  se- 
cond only  to  Virgil  among  all  poets.     But  I  will  ^^ 
(rive  tlic  nraise  of  this  in  the  words  of  a  native  ^' 
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eritic     *<Hi8  expression  ia  always  so  linppy  and  so  natural, 
that  it  sti>emB  as  if  no  other  coulil  have  been  found ;  and 
every  word  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cantiot  I'aticy 
any  other  pliifc  to  have  suitud  h  as  well.     The  structure  of 
his  styh>  is  such  that  nothing  couUI  be  displared,   nothing 
added,  nothing  ri'irenched ;  it  is  one  unalterable  whole.    Even 
his  inrorrcctnesHcs  nre  often  but  luiL-riliccs  required  by  good 
itatitc,  nor  would  any  thing  he  more  difficult  than  to  write  over 
[again  a  line  of  Itactne.     No  one  has  enriched  tl>e  language 
.with  a  greater  nuniln-r  of  tuma  of  phrase;  no  one  is  Iiold 
,  witli  more  felicity  and  discretion,  or  figurative  witb  more 
>,graee  and  propriety;  no  one  bos  handk-d  with  more  coni> 
niand  an  idiom  often  rebellious,  or  witl]  more  skill  an  instrn> 
meiit  always  difiiculi  j  no  one  has  better  understood  that 
delicacy  of  style  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  feebleness, 
and  is,  in  fact,  but  that  air  of  ease  which  conceals  from  the 
reader  tlie  labour  of  tlie  work  and  the  artifices  of  the  com- 
itiou  ;   or  better  managed  tliu  variety  of  cadences,  the 
[resources  of  rhj-thm,  the  association  and  deduction  of  ideas. 
l]n  sliort,  if  we  consider  that  his  perfection  in  these  respects 
jAiay  be  opposed  to  that  of  Virgil,  and  that  I>c  s]wke  »  Ian- 
Iguage  less  flexible,  less  poetical,  and  less  harmonious,   we 
[Bhall  readily  believe  that  Kaciue  is,  of  nil  mankind,  the  on«  to 
whom  nature  lias  given  the  greatest  talent  for  versification."  • 
VJ.  Thomas,  the  youngn*  and  far  inferior  brother  of  I^ierre 
Conieille,  was  yet  by  the  fertility  of  his  pen,  by  the 
,  gwMiiii.-     success  of  some  of  his  tragedies,  and  by  n  certain 
reputation  wliicn  two  ot  them  have  acquired,  the  next 
I  name,  but  at  a  vast  interval,  to  Raciue.  Voltaire  says  he  would 
liVe  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  but  for  that  of  his  brother  — 
of  lho<te  pointed  sayings  which  seem  to  convey  some- 
[thing,  but  are  really  devoid  of  meaning.     Thomas  Corneille 
is  never  compared  with  his  brother  ;  and  probably  his  bro- 
ther luLs  been  rather  serviceable  to  his  name  with  posterity 
than  otherwise.    He  wrote  with  more  purity,  according  to  tlw 
French  critics,  and  it  must  I>e  owned  that,  in  his  Ariaue,  ho 
'has  given  to  love  a  tone  more  jmstuonate  and  natural  than  the 
manly  sceiH*s  of  the  older  tnigcdiaii  ever  present.     This  is 

*  1^  Hopr.  ^iof  <l>  Kwiar,  w  quOMd  by  liimaeir  m  Cenn  de  J.it(nlurtk 
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esteemed  his  beiit  work,  I>ut  it  depunds  wliolly  oii  th«  prin> 

cipal  clMinicU'r,   whosi?    lenilerijess  and    iiijurira  excite  our 

Lsymimtb)',  and  from  wiiose  It[w  many  lines  of  great  beauty 

liluw.     It  may  b«  coiiipftred  with  tbe  Berenice  of  llaciiie,  re- 

Lpresented  but  a  short  time  bcforej  there  is  enough  of  resun* 

blAiicc  in  the  f»ble»  to  provoke  cnmparltion.    That  of  Thomas 

Coriieilie  is  mure  trngic,  less  dt^titutc  of  theatrical  uiovemeiit, 

and  conse4]uently  better  chosen ;  btit  such  relative  praise  is  of 

[little  vulaei  where  none  can  be  given,  in  this  re*<[)cct,  to  the 

loliject  of  comparison.      Wc  feiO  tliat  ttio  prose  romance  is 

Idle  proper  .sphere  for  tlie  display  of  aii  affection,  neither 

Luntruc    to    nature    nor  uoworthy   to  move   the    Iteart,    but 

I  wantinf^  the  majesty  of  the  tragic  mu$«.      Au  elfeminacy  un- 

I  eongenial  to  tragedy  belongs  to  this  play  ;  and  the  lerminn- 

[  tion,    where   the  heroine  faints  away  instead   of   dying,   is 

r  Boniowhat  insipid.     Tbe  only  other  tragedy  of  the  younger 

Corneille  that  can  be  mentioned  is  tlic  Earl  of  Essex.     In 

this  he  has  taken  greater  liberties  with  history  than  his  critic* 

approve  ;  and  though  love  does  uol  »o  much  predominate  as 

in  Ariane,  it  seems  to  engross,  in  a  style  rather  too  romantie, 

I  botli  the  hero  and  his  sovereign. 

I      Qi).  Neither  of  these  tragedies,  perhaps,  deserves  to  be 
[put  on  a  level  with  the  Manlius  of  La  Posse,  to  mbHidm 
Lwliieh  Lii  Ilarpe  accords  tbe  preference  above  all  of  '••*''"'■ 
I  the  seventeenth  century  after  those  of  Corneille  and  Itacine. 
I  It  is  just  to  observe  what  is  not  denied,  that  the  autlmr  baa 
borrowed  the  greaterpart  of  Iiis  story  from  the  Venice  Pre- 
served of  Otwsy.     Tlie  Freneh  critics  maintain  that  he  bns 
kfar  excelled  his  original.      It  is  possible  that  we  might  hesi- 
\tat0  to  own  this  general  superiority;   but  several  blemislws 
Utave  been  removeit,  and  the  conduct  is  perhaps  more  noble, 
I  or  at  lcn»t  more  fitted  to  tlie  French  stage.     But  when  vte 
<  take  from  La   I'osse  what  belongs  to  anotlier  —  characters 
strongly  mnrkdl,  itympcitliies  powcrfidly  contrasted,  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  plot  probable  and  interesting,  what  will  re- 
jiiain  tliat  is  purely  his  own  ?     Hiere  will  remain  a  vigorous 
tone  of  language,  a  cunsidernble  power  of  description,  and  a 
skill  in  .tdapting,  we  may  add  with  justice,  in  sometimes  im- 
proving,  what  he  found  in  n  foreign  language.     We  must 
pass  over  some  other  tragedies  which  have  obtained  k>ss 
VOL.  111.  K  K  ^ 
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honour  in  tlieir  native  Inncl,  those  of  Duc-Ik,  QuJnault,  and 
Campistron. 

'^1.  Molivre  is  perhaps,  of  all  French  writcm,  the  one 
whom  his  roimiry  has  most  uniformly  admired,  and 
iu  whom  hiT  critics  are  most  unwilhog  to  acknow- 
ledge fatilts  ;  i])oiigh  the  ottserrations  of  Schli^^rl  on  the  de- 
fects of  Molitre,  and  i-spvcialiy  on  his  lai^c  dvbts  to  older 
romcdy,  are  not  allogetlwr  without  foundation.  Moli^re  bn- 
ft;RD  with  L'Ktounli  in  1023,  and  his  piecrs  followed  rapidly 
till  his  death  in  liy'/S,  Atmut  one  half  are  in  verse  ;  I  ^hnll 
select  n  few  witliout  rt^rd  to  order  of  time,  and  first  one 
written  iu  prose,  L'Avare. 

22.  Plaiitus  first  exposed  upon  the  sUige  the  wretchedness 
of  avarice,  the  puuislinieut  of  a  seltisb  love  of  ijDld, 
not  only  in  the  lil«  ol  pain  it  ntat  coRt  to  actjuire  it, 
but  in  the  terrors  that  it  brings,  iu  the  disordered  state  of 
Riin<l,  which  is  liaunted,  as  by  some  mysterious  guilt,  by  the 
consciousness  of  secret  wealth.  The  character  of  Euelio  iu 
the  Aulularia  is  dmmntic,  aud,  as  far  as  we  know,  origina] ; 
die  moral  ellect  re<|iiires,  perh^is,  some  touches  beyond  abso- 
lute probal>ility,  but  it  must  bo  confessed  that  a  few  passages 
are  overcharged.  Molierc  borrowed  I/Avarc  from  this 
comedy ;  and  I  am  not  at  presiMit  lovarc  that  the  subject, 
though  so  well  adapted  for  the  stage,  had  been  chosen  by  any 
i liter metli ate  dramatist.  He  is  indebteil  nut  m<?re]y  fur  the 
acbeine  of  his  play,  but  for  many  strokes  of  hunkoiir,  to 
Plautus.  But  tliis  taki>8  off  little  from  itte  merit  of  this  ex- 
cellent come*Iy.  Tlie  plot  is  ex|Kinded  without  ineongruous 
or  improbable  circumstinces ;  new  characters  are  well  com- 
bined with  tliat  of  Ilarpagon,  and  his  o\vu  is  at  once  more 
diverting  and  le-ss  extravagant  than  tliat  of  Euelio.  The  pu- 
nuriousness  of  the  latter,  though  by  no  means  without  exam- 
ple, leaves  no  room  for  any  other  object  than  llie  concealed 
treasure,  in  which  his  dioughts  are  eoneentrcd.  But  Moliere 
had  coneeived  a  more  eompHrated  action.  Ilarpagon  does 
not  absolutely  starve  tlie  rats ;  he  possessffl  horses,  ttwu^h  he 
feeds  tlieiu  ill ;  he  has  servants,  though  he  grudges  iheoi 
clothes ;  he  even  contemplates  a  marriage  supper  nt  his  own 
expense,  though  lie  intends  to  liave  a  bad  one.  He  lias  evi- 
dently been  compelled  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  the  usages 
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of  mankind,  and  is  at  oiire  a  more  common  and  a  more  ttn.'s- 
triml  chanu^ter  tlian  £uclio.  Id  other  respects,  tliey  are 
much  ftlike  ;  their  avarice  has  rt^ched  that  point  where  it  itt 
widiout  pride;  Ok  dread  uf  losing  tlicir  weultb  has  i)ver> 
powfired  the  desire  of  liein^  thouglit  to  possess  it ;  and  though 
this  is  a  moru  natural  incident  in  the  manners  of  Grceee  than 
in  those  of  I'rance,  yet  the  concealment  of  treasure,  even  in 
the  time  of  Moliere,  was  sufficiently  fret]»ent  for  dramatic 
prubiibility.  A  genvnil  tone  uf  seltkfincss,  the  usual  sntirce 
and  necessary  conse<)iience  nf  avarice,  conspires  with  tbu 
latter  tjuality  to  render  Harpngon  odious ;  and  there  wants 
hut  a  little  more  poetical  justice  in  the  conclusion,  which 
leaves  the  casket  in  his  poKse^sion. 

'■23.  Hurd  haa  censured  Moliere  without  much  Justice. 
"  For  the  picture  of  the  avaricious  man,  Plautus  and  Moliere 
luLve  presented  us  with  a  fantastic,  unpleasing  draught  of  the 
passion  of  nvance."  It  may  be  answered  to  this,  tliat  Har- 
|>a(;on's  character  ia,  as  has  been  said  nhovc,  not  bo  mere  a 
delineation  of  thu  passion  as  that  of  Kuclio.  Hut  as  a  more 
general  viniliciition  of  Muliere,  It  should  he  kept  in  mtnd, 
that  every  exhibition  of  a  prcdomiuant  [uussion  within  the 
compass  of  the  five  acts  of  a  play  must  be  colouiwl  beyond 
th«  truth  of  nature,  or  it  will  not  )tave  time  to  proilueu  its 
effect.  This  is  one  great  advantage  tliat  romance  possesses 
over  the  drnnin. 

S4<.  L'tCcole  des  t'^emmea  ia  among  die  most  diverting 
comedies  of  Molii-re.  Yet  it  has  in  a  remarkahle  ,.~g^j^ 
degree  what  seems  inartificial  to  our  own  taste,  and  rnima. 
eo»craveiie«i  a  good  general  prerept  of  Horace;  the  action 
pnasea  almost  wholly  iu  recital.  But  this  is  so  well  conneeled 
with  the  development  of  the  plot  and  charartera,  and  produces 
such  amusing  scenes,  that  no  SfMictator,  atleniiton  theFn-neh 
theatre,  would  be  sensible  of  any  languor.  Amolphe  ia  an 
ejtcelUMit  modiReation  of  tl)c  type  whicli  Moliere  loved  to  re. 
produce;  the  sellish  and  morose  i-ynic,  whoso  pretended  hatred 
of  the  vices  of  tlie  world  springs  from  an  absorbing  regard  to 
his  own  gratification.  lie  has  made  Itini  as  malignant  as 
censorious ;  he  delights  tu  tiles  of  M-aiidal  ;  Ik-  is  pifawd  that 
Horace  should  U-  successful  in  gnlliintry,  hecimse  it  degntdes 
others.     The  half-witted  and  ill-bred  child,  of  whom  hit  be- 
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cotnes  the  dupe,  as  well  as  the  two  idiot  Hervants,  are  de)i- 
ncatiMl  with  vqtinl  vivacity.  In  this  comi-dy  we  find  the 
spirited  versification,  full  of  grace  and  humour,  in  wJiich  no 
one  has  rivalled  Molierv,  and  which  Itas  never  been  attempted 
on  thi!  English  stage.  It  was  ]irobably  its  merit  which  raised 
ho!<t  of  petty  detrat-lnnt,  on  whom  the  author  revenged  hini- 
wir  in  his  admirnblc  piece  of  satire.  La  Critique  de  I'Ecolo 
des  Femmefl.  The  alTt-cted  pedantry  of  the  M<>tel  Kam- 
buuillet  serine  to  be  ridiculed  in  tlii«  rctaliatiuu  ;  notliiog  in 
fact  could  be  more  unlike  than  the  style  of  Moli^re  to  their 
owu. 

^.  He  gave  another  proof  of  contempt  for  the  false  taate 
ixMiM-  of  some  Pnrirdan  circles  in  tlic  Misanthrope  ;  thutigh 
***•*■  the  criticism  of  Alceste  on  the  wretched  sonnet  forms 
but  a  auborilinnte  portion  of  that  famous  comedy.  It  is  gene- 
rally placed  next  to  Tartuffe  among  tlte  works  of  Molicre. 
Alcuitie  is  again  the  cynic,  but  more  honourable  and  less 
.<i|ienly  seliish,  and  with  mure  of  a  res)  disdain  of  vice  in  his 
misanthropy.  Rousseau,  upon  thb  account,  and  many  others 
after  htm,  have  treated  the  piny  as  a  vindication  of  iuhiinccrity 
against  truth,  and  as  making  virtue  itself  ridiculous  on  tlie 
stage.  'litis  charge  however  sei^mM  unnuidid ;  neither  the 
rudeness  of  Alceste,  nor  the  misanthropy  from  which  it 
Springs,  are  to  be  called  virtues ;  aitd  we  may  observe  that  be 
displays  no  positively  ^ood  quality  U^yond  sincvrity,  unleM 
his  ungrounded  .nnd  improbable  love  for  a  coquette  is  to  pass 
for  such.  It  is  true  that  the  politeness  of  l^iiliulhe,  with 
whom  the  Misanthrope  is  contrasted,  borders  a  little  too 
closely  upon  flattery ;  but  no  obliijue  end  is  in  his  view ;  l>e 
flatters  to  give  pleasure;  and  if  we  do  not  nmch  esteem  bis 
character,  we  are  not  solicitous  for  his  punishtuent.  The 
dialogue  of  the  Misuntliropc  is  uniformly  of  the  highest  style ; 
the  female,  and  indeed  all  the  characters,  arc  excellently  eoil> 
eeived  and  aUHtained :  if  this  comedy  fails  of  any  thing  at 
present,  it  is  through  the  difTerence  of  manners,  and  pi-rhaps, 
m  reprL-setitation,  through  the  want  of  animated  action  on  the 
stage. 

Ill  Les  Femmes  Savnntes,  there  is  a  more  evident 
persouidity  in  tlie  characters,  and  a  more  malicious 
exposure  of  absurdity,  than  in  the  Misiuitbrope ;  btit 
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the  ridicule  falling  on  s  k-sa  numerous  cIass,  is  tiot  so  well 
calculated  to  be  appreiriaKid  by  posterity.  It  is,  however,  both 
in  rending  and  rv]>n;s4>ntstio»,  a  morv  unxi^ing  curni-dy :  id 
no  oni!  instuoG«  hus  Mulivre  ddineciteil  hucIi  variety  of  man* 
Iters,  or  displayed  bo  much  of  his  inimitable  gaiety  aiul  powvr 
of  fascinating  iIk;  audience  with  very  little  plot,  by  thf!  mere 
exhibition  of  human  follies.  'Ute  satire  falls  deservedly 
on  pretenders  to  taste  and  litciatiire,  for  whom  Molicre 
always  testifies  u  bitterness  of  sconi  in  wliieh  we  perceive 
some  resentment  of  their  criticisms.  'Ilie  shorter  pi«-ce,  en- 
titled Les  Prectcnscs  Ridicules,  is  another  shaft  directed  at 
the  literary  ladies  of  I'aris.  They  had  provoked  a  daogeroas 
otieniv  ;  but  the  good  taste  of  the  next  age  might  be  ascribed 
in  great  measure  to  his  unmerciful  exposure  of  nSectation  and 
pedantry. 

'^7-  it  "'1*5  tiot  easy,  so  late  as  (he  age  of  Moliere,  for  tlie 
dramatist  to  Giid  any  untroddoii  field  in  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind.  But  one  luid  been  reserved 
for  him  in  Tartuftc —  religious  hypocrisy.  We  should  have 
expected  th«  original  dmuglit  of  such  n  cliaracter  on  tite 
English  stage ;  nor  had  our  old  wiiters  been  forgetfid  of 
their  inveterate  etwmies,  tfie  Puritans,  who  gave  sucii  full 
scope  for  tlteir  satire.  But  choosing  rather  the  easy  path  of 
ridicule,  they  fell  njmn  tlie  starch  dresses  and  ijuaint  language 
uf  iIh'  funaticid  p.-irty  i  And  where  they  exhibited  these  iti  con- 
junction with  hyiwerisy,  made  the  latter  more  ludicrous  th.-in 
hateful.  The  Luke  of  Mnssinger  is  deeply  ntid  villainously 
dissembling,  but  dues  not  wear  so  conspicuous  a  gnrh  of  reli- 
gious sanctity  as  Tartufl'e.  The  cometiy  of  iMoliere  is  not 
only  original  in  tins  clmructcr,  but  is  a  new  creation  in  dra- 
matic poetry.  It  has  Iteen  doubted  by  some  critics,  whether 
the  depth  of  guilt  that  it  exhibits,  the  serious  hatred  lluit  it 
inspires,  are  not  beyond  the  strict  province  of  comedy.  But 
this  seems  rather  a  technical  cavil.  If  subjects  such  as  the 
Turtutle  are  not  lit  for  comedy,  they  are  at  least  fit  for  dra- 
matic representation,  and  some  new  phrase  mutt  be  invented 
to  describe  tlteir  class. 

^8.  A  ditli'reut  kind  of  olijection  is  still  sometimes  made 
to  this  playi  tliat  it  brings  religion  itself  into  suspicion.  .And 
this  would  uo  doubt  have  been  the  case,  if  the  cun  temporaries 
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oF  Afoli^re  in  En^Und  had  <)ealt  wlih  the  subject.  Bnt  l)ie 
boun<iari«H  between  the  reality  and  its  fnlsc  appwiraiicts  arc  so 
well  gimi'dtd  in  this  comedy,  that  no  reasonable  ground  of 
exception  can  be-  thought  to  remain.  No  bt'ltvr  advice  can  be 
given  to  those  who  taice  umbrage  at  the  'I'artnfle  than  to  read 
it  ag;Aiii.  For  tlierc  may  be  good  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
are  themselves  among  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended  j 
tlie  Tarluffes,  luiupily,  may  be  eomparaiivfiy  few;  but  while 
the  Orgons  und  Pemelles  are  numerous,  tliey  will  not  want 
their  harvest.  Moli^rc  did  not  invent  the  prototypes  of  his 
hypocrite;   they  were  abundant  at  Paris  in  his  time. 

^.  'file  interest  of  this  play  continually  increases,  and  the 
fifth  act  is  almost  crowded  by  a  rapidity  of  events,  not  so 
oswd  on  the  French  stage  us  our  own.  Tartall'e  himself  is  a 
master.piecc  of  skill.  Ferluips  in  the  ca%'ils  of  I41  Brnydre 
there  may  be  dome  justice ;  bnt  the  essayist  Itan  forgotten  that 
no  character  can  be  rendered  entireJy  effective  to  an  audience 
widiout  a  tittle  exaggeration  of  its  attributes.  Notliing  can 
be  more  happily  conceived  than  the  creduhty  of  the  honest 
Orgon,  ana  bis  mure  doting  mother ;  it  is  that  w)iich  we 
sometimes  witness,  incurable  except  by  tlie  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  fighting  everj'  inch  of  ground  against  that.  In 
such  a  subject  there  wju  not  much  op[>ortunity  far  the  comic 
talent  of  Moliere ;  yet  in  some  well  known  passages,  he  has 
enlivened  it  as  far  as  vnm  pus«ib)e.  The  TartuSe  will  geue- 
rally  be  esteemed  the  greatest  etibrt  of  this  author's  genius  ; 
dw  Misanthrope,  tlie  Femntes  Savarites,  and  the  Ecote  des 
Femmcs  will  follow  in  various  order,  according  to  onr  Kistes. 
Tiiese  are  by  far  the  best  of  his  comedies  in  verse.  Among 
those  in  prose  we  inny  give  the  first  plaui  to  L'Avare,  ana 
tlie  next  either  to  Le  Bourgeois  (lentilhomme,  or  to  (.reorge 
Dandiu. 

do.  These  two  plays  have  the  same  objects  of  moral  satire ; 
on  one  hand  the  absurd  vanity  of  plebeians  in  seeking 
^X™    t)ie  alliance  or  acquaintance  of  the  nobility,  on  the 
otojiDt      older,  the  pride  and  tncanncss  of  tlie  nubility  them- 
selves.    They  are  both  abundantly  diverting  j  but 
the  Kallies  of  humour  are,  I  tliink,  more  frequent  in  the  first 
three  arts  of  the  former.     The  last  two  acts  are  improbable 
and  less  amusing.    The  shorter  |>iecea  of  IVIoliere  border  very 
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much  Upon  faroc ;  lie  poniiits  hiiiiwlf  more  vulgarity  of  cha- 
meter,  more  grossness  jn  Innguage  and  iuci  Jt-nt,  but  his  furces 
are  selilom  alisnrd,  nnd  iii-vlt  dull. 

31.  Tht'  Freiicii  Imve  cljiimed  for  Moliero,  and  fvw  per- 
haps hava  dispured  llie  pretension,  a  suppj-iority  over  «,«««« 
all  earlier  and  Inter  writtTB  of  comedy.  Htf  certainly  """•>'""• 
leaves  Pliiuttis,  the  original  mo<lel  of  the  school  to  uliich  ho 
belonged,  at  a  vast  distance.  The  grace  and  gentlemanly 
ele^rmicc  of  Terence  he  )uis  not  equalled  ;  but  in  the  more  ap- 
propriate merits  of  comedy,  just  anil  forcible  dt-lineatJon  of 
diaracter,  skilful  contrivance  of  circumsttmces,  and  humorous 
dialogue,  we  must  award  him  the  prize.  The  Italian  and 
Spanish  dramatists  arc  quit*.'  imworlhy  to  be  namet)  in  eom- 
pariiiun  ;  nnd  if  the  I'rench  theatre  has,  in  later  tiim-s,  as  in 
certainly  tlie  case,  produced  some  excellent  eomeflies,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  reason  to  contradict  the  suffrage  of  tbe 
nation  itself,  that  they  owe  almost  as  much  to  what  they  have 
caught  from  this  great  model,  as  to  the  natural  genius  of 
their  aniliors.  But  it  h  not  for  us  to  altandoti  tliv  riglits  of 
Shakspeare.  In  all  things  most  essential  to  comedy,  we 
ciniiot  ncknowledgo  his  inferiority  to  Mohere.  He  had  far 
more  invention  of  characters,  with  an  e<)ual  vivacity  and  force 
in  their  delineation.  His  humour  wum  at  U-ast  .tt  abundant 
and  natural,  his  wit  incomjiarabty  more  brilliant ;  in  fact, 
Moliere  hardly  exhibits  this  quality  at  all."  The  Merry  Wives 
of  WimUor,  almost  the  only  pure  come<iy  of  Shiikspwirc,  is 
surely  not  disadvanlageously  compared  with  (JiiorK*!  Dandin 
or  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  or  even  with  L'Ecote  des 
Fenimes.  For  the  Tartuft'e  or  the  Misanthrope  it  is  vain 
to  seek  a  projier  countergmrt  in  Shnkspt-aie  ;  they  lielong  to 
a  ditlerent  state  of  maimers.  Bwt  tlte  powers  of  Moliere  are 
directed  with  greater  skill  to  tlieir  object ;  none  of  liis  energy 
is  wasted ;  t)ie  spectator  is  not  interrupted  by  the  serious 
8Pi;ucs  of  tragi-comedy,  nor  his  attention  drawn  aside  by  poe- 
tical episodes.  Of  Sliakepeure  w«  may  justly  Kiy  that  he 
had  the  greater  genius,  but  perhaps  of  l^foliere,  that  he  ha* 
written  itie  best  comedies.     We  cannot  at  least  put  any  tliird 


■  (A  Frencli  «rilw  upon  the  AM  cdb  IhM  I  itiautd  livi;  tli*  Ittut  ijulily  to 
tian  of  Uili  wori.  Ii«  iiut>pti>.»d  ki<  lo  be  IlfomH.  ajwcullf  ftfter  llir  fuloKin  I 
lh«  nnia M  (If ■ri'f;  niid  »  jii*lly  atloitldiud    tunu  bmn  pniiiBg  on  blM.^  IS1&) 
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ilratnatist  in  conipc-titiuii  witli  hlin.  Fletrlirr  and  Joii«0Ut 
Wycherley  aitd  iAmgrevej  Farquliar  and  8lieridau,  with  ^eat 
exccllvitci;^  of  their  own,  fall  sJiort  of  his  oierit  as  well  as  of 
his  fame.  Yet  ia  humorous  voncuption,  our  itdmirubld  play, 
the  Provokt^  Husband,  ihti  best  parts  of  which  ai'e  du«  to 
Vaafirugh,  seems  to  be  e^uul  to  any  thiug^  he  hus  li-ft.  l^Iis 
spirited  and  easy  vtrr^ification  stantU  of  course  untouched  by 
aiiy  Eoglisli  rivulrj- ;  >ve  may  liavc  htxn  wis«  ii>  rrjt-ctiug 
verse  from  our  stage,  but  we  havi!  certainly  given  the  i'rendi 
»  right  to  ditini  all  the  honour  tital  beloii^^s  to  it. 

J^,   Itacine  once  only  uticuiptcd  vomody.      His  wit  was 

quick  and  sarcastic,  and  in  epigram  he  did  not  spare 
<«"<"      his  enemies.     In   liiri   Pliiidcurs  there   is  more  of 

htimour  and  stage-eflecc  tluin  of  wit.  The  ridicule 
falU  happily  on  the  pedantry  of  lawyers  aiid  the  folly  of 
suitors  ;  hut  the  techuical  language  ts  lost  in  great  measure 
upon  the  audience.  Thi^  cometly,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  farce, 
ts  taken  from  Ttie  Wasps  of  Aristophnueit  i  and  that  Itabelaia 
of  antiquity  supplied  an  extravagance,  very  iuiprohably  in- 
troduced into  the  third  act  of  Les  Pluideurs,  tlw  trial  of  tlie 
dog'.  Far  from  improving  the  humour,  which  had  been 
amusingly  kept  up  duriug  the  first  two  acts,  this  di^euenUea 
inu>  absurdity. 

33.  Regiiard  is  ahvays  placc<l  next  to  Muliere  among  the 
B,^,,,,!  comic  writers  of  France  in  this,  and  perhaps  tn 
ujmnii.     j^iiy  jjpj._     jdu  piayg^  indeed,  which  entitle  him  to 

such  a  rank,  are  but  few.  Of  these  the  best  is  acknowledged 
to  be  Im  .loueur.  Kegnard,  taught  by  his  own  exjicriviice, 
has  here  admirably  delineated  tlie  charactur  of  an  inveterate 
gamester  ;  ivithout  parade  of  morality,  few  conuNiies  are 
more  udcfully  moral.  We  have  not  iJie  struggling  virtues  of 
a  Charles  Surface,  which  the  draniutiHt  may  feign  that  he 
may  reward  at  the  6fth  act ;  Regnard  has  better  painted  the 
selttsh  ungrateful  being,  who,  tliough  not  incapable  of  love, 
pawns  his  mistress's  picture,  ttie  instant  after  she  has  given 
It  to  liiu),  that  lie  may  return  to  the  dice-box.  Her  juftt 
abandonment,  and  his  own  disgrace,  terminate  tlie  comedy 
with  a  moral  digtiity  wliich  the  stage  does  not  always  main- 
tain, and  which,  in  the  fii'st  acts,  the  i^pectntor  dtR-s  not  ex- 
pect.  'I'he  other  churucters  seem  to  me  various,  spirited,  and 
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humorous ;  the  valcl  of  \''alen!  tlie  gnmeater  is  one  of  the 
best  of  chat  numerous  c\tum,  to  xvlioni  cometty  has  owed  so 
much  ;  hut  tlie  {)rL>lcii<](.'<l  niurquis,  though  ulvvrtiii^,  tulka 
Coo  much  like  a  geiiuino  coxcomb  of  the  world.  iVIolier«  did 
litis  better  in  Les  Pr(-«icuML-s,Hidiculi-«.  Itvguard  is  in  this 
piny  full  of  those  gay  sallies  u'hich  cannot  be  read  without 
laughttT  J  (he  iiicidents  follow  rnpidly  ;  there  is  more  move- 
ment thau  in  sotn«  of  tim  biRiC  of  Alolidre's  comedies,  and  the 
8{»eeches  are  not  so  prolix. 

04:  Next  to  Lv  Jout-ur  among  Regimrd's  comedies  it  has 
been  usual  to  place  Le  L^jTataire,  not  by  any  means  lUMtat 
inferior  to  the  fii-stin  humour  nritt  vivacity,  but  with  *""■ 
less  force  of  character,  and  more  of  llie  common  tricio  of 
the  slag'e.  The  moral,  instead  of  being  excellent,  is  of  ihu 
worst  kind,  being  the  sue4:cHs  uiiil  dnmintic  reward  of  a,  gross 
fraud,  (he  forgery  of  a  will  by  the  hero  of  the  piece  and  Ids 
servant.  Tbia  servant  is  howevei-  a  very  comical  rogue,  and 
we  should  not  {K>rhnpa  wish  to  see  him  sent  to  the  gallies. 
A  similar  censure  might  be  passetl  on  tlie  comedy  of 
Regiiurd  which  stands  third  in  n-putution,  Les  Mcnechmes. 
Tite  subject,  as  explained  by  the  title,  is  old  —  twin -brol  hers, 
whose  undistiiiguiHhable  features  are  die  source  of  endless 
confusion ;  but  what  neither  Plautus  nor  Shakspeare  have 
thought  of,  one  avails  himself  of  the  likeness  to  receive  a 
large  sum  of  moucy  due  to  the  other,  and  is  thought  very 
generous  at  tlie  close  of  t]>e  pluy  when  tie  restores  a  moiety. 
Of  the  plays  founded  on  this  diverting  exaggeration, 
itegiiard's  is  perhaps  tlte  best  ;  be  has  more  variety  of  ind- 
dent  tluin  Plautus ;  and  by  leaving  out  the  second  pair  of 
twins,  the  Dromio  servants,  who  render  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  almost  too  inextricably  confused  for  the  spectator  or 
reader,  as  well  us  by  making  one  of  the  brotlwrs  aware  of 
the  mistake,  and  a  party  in  the  deception,  lie  has  g^veii  an 
unity  of  plot  instead  uf  a  series  of  incoherent  blunders. 

S5.  The  Mt-re  Coquette  of  Quinnult  appears  a  comedy  of 
great  merit.  Without  the  fine  traits  of  nature  which  0^*111. 
we  find  in  those  of  Moliere,  wiiboul  the  sallies  of  "^"-^  « 
humour  which  enliven  those  of  Kegiiard,  witli  a  versification 
])erltaps  not  very  forcible,  it  pleases  u^  by  a  fuble  at  once 
novel,  as  fur  as  I  know,  and  natural,  by  ihv  interesting 
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chnrftclers  of  tlie  lovers,  by  the  ilecvncy  and  tone  of  goc»d 
comiMiny,  which  aru  iipvlt  lost  iu  ihu  tnannL-rs,  the  iQcid«iits, 
or  th«  iangtia^.  Boursault,  wliose  tri^redies  are  little 
eHtLN!mud,  di^jdavi'd  xomc  originality  in  I^  Mei'curc  GaUrit. 
The  idea  is  otiu  which  has  not  unfrequently  b«eti  imitated  on 
llie  Etp^li«ih  as  well  as  French  stage,  but  it  is  rather  adapted 
to  tlw  shorter  dniniu  tliati  to  a  regular  comedy  of  five  acts. 
The  Mercure  Galnnt  was  a  famous  magazine  of  light  perio- 
dical BciitiscitiODt,  such  as  was  tliuti  new  in  France,  which 
had  ft  great  saie,  and  i»  described  in  a  few  lines  by  one  of  the 
clutracturs  lu  this  piece.*  Boursault  places  his  hero,  by  the 
e<lltoi-*s  consent,  as  a  temporary  sobstitnte,  in  the  office  of 
this  ptiblti-ation,  and  brings,  iu  a  series  of  detaelied  scenes,  a 
variety  of  applicauis  for  his  notice.  A  comedy  of  tliis  kind 
is  like  a  compound  animal  i  a  few  chief  characters  must  give 
unity  to  the  whole,  but  the  elTect  in  pro<hii't'd  by  the  successivo 
personages  who  pass  over  the  stage,  dispLiy  their  humour  iu 
a  single  scene,  and  disappear.  Doursuult  has  been  in  soms 
instances  successful ;  but  such  pieces  gencntliy  owe  too  much 
to  tem|>orary  suurct^  of  amusement. 

36.  Dancourl,  as  Voltaire  lias  said,  holds  the  same  rank 
relatively  to  Moii^re  in  farn*,  that  Itesnard  does  in 

I>4nMiUI.  I  I  ■     I  1  mi  1-1  .■  I 

tlie  higher  cumiHJy.  He  came  a  httie  alter  thu 
former,  and  when  the  prejudice  that  had  been  created  against 
comedies  in  prose  by  the  great  success  of  ttte  other  kind  had 
begun  to  sulraide.  The  Chevalier  a  la  Mode  is  the  only  play 
of  Danrourt  that  1  know ;  It  is  mnch  above  farce,  and  if 
length  be  a  distinctive  criterion,  it  exceeds  nioet  comedies. 
This  would  be  very  slight  praise,  if  we  could  not  mid  that 
the  reader  does  not  find  it  one  page  too  long,  that  the  ridicule 
is  pwgnant  and  happy,  the  incidents  well  rontriveil,  the  comic 
situations  amusing,  the  characters  ctuirly  marked.  La  Harpe, 
who  treats  Dancourt  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  does  nut  so 
much  as  mention  this  play.  It  is  a  satire  on  the  pretensions 
of  a  class  then  rising,  the  ricJi  financiers,  which  long  suj)plie(i 


*  L*  Mwcurr  Mt  mr  ljnii»  rliou  i 

SiUfat,  nmtoUt'prTKU,  man.  nrnnHH.  imqur. 
MrxjteilnJr  prmUif.'^.  '■•1  iiuutvlir^  do  emxt  — 
javAli  LitKAtDUEl  tlfi  (Id  tul  jjut  iifmMLrfl. 
Al-L  I.  KruaS, 

Tb*  Mnvnrt  CiiUni  iru  MUblldheil 


in  KTit  lilt  on*  Vint  t  it  *»  inlrmlvil 
U>  fill  the  HiD«  pUcs  M  a  cfIiImI  mun] 
□T  poliic  IlMTHIurc.  vliidi  tke  Jauiiinl 
lie*  SfsnuMdM  in  trBmiag  aiiit  tsianc*. 
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materials,  thron^h  dramatic  caricatnre,  to  puUic  malignity, 
and  tbe  viivy  of  a  k*^  opulviit  aristocriic^-. 

37.  'ITje  life  of  HrueyH  is  ratlwr  singular.     Born  of  n 
noblu  Hugueiicil  faniily,   he  watt  early  ilvvotvd  to 

firotestant  theolc^,  ntii)  eveti  presumed  to  eater  tbe 
ists  n^ftinst  Bossuet.  But  that  cbainpion  of  ibe  faitli  was 
like  Olio  of  tlioso  kuiglits  in  rouiauco,  wlio  first  unborse  tlieir 
msh  antagonists,  and  tben  make  them  work  as  slaves. 
Briii-y»  was  soon  converted,  anil  betook  himself  to  write 
against  his  former  errors.  He  afterwards  became  an  eccle- 
siastic. Thus  far  there  is  nothing  much  out  of  tbe  oommou 
course  in  bis  biitlory.  But  grown  wi-nry  of  living  alone,  and 
having  some  natural  turn  to  comedy,  be  began,  rather  late, 
to  write  for  tlie  stage,  witli  tlie  assistance,  or  perhaps  only 
tinder  tbe  uaitie,  of  a  certain  Falapnit.  The  plays  of  Brueys 
had  «H>nie  success  ;  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  deliiieato 
recent  manners,  and  in  the  only  comedy  with  which  I  am 
aojuainted)  Le  Miiet,  he  has  iiorrowi^l  the  leading  part  of  his 
story  from  Terence.  Tlie  Innguage  seems  ileficicnt  in  viva- 
city, which,  when  there  is  no  grent  naturalness  or  originality 
of  character,  cannot  be  dis|>cnsc4)  with. 

38.  Tlie  French  o|>cra,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  by 
Alaitarin  to  naturalise  an  Italian  company,  was  sue-  t^ruBt 
cessfnlly  established  by  Lulli  in  Ui^'i.     It  is  the  *""""■ 
prerogative  of  music  in  the  meto'drame  to  render  poetry 

Lits  dependent  ally  ;  but  the  airs  of  Lulli  have  been  forgotten 

'and  tlie  versra  of  his  coadjutor  Quinautt  remain.     He  is  not 

only  the  earliest,  hut  by  general  consent  the  unrivalled  poet 

Lof  French  music.     Boik'iiu  indeed  treated  him   with   uude- 

"  served  scorn,  but  probably  through  dislike  of  the  tone  he  was 

obliged  to  preserve,  which  in  tbe  eyeii  of  so  stern  a  judge, 

and  one  so  insensitile  to  love,  appeared  languid  and  efTemi- 

nate.     Quinault  noverlheless  was  not  incapable  of  vigoi'ous 

and  impressive  poetry;  a  lyric  grandeur  distinguishes  some 

of  bia  Bongs ;  he  seems  to  |>ossess  great  felicity  of  adorning 

every  subject  wlili  appropriate  imagery  and  sentiment;  his 

versifk-atiou  baa  a  smoothness  and  charm  of  nielody  which 

^bas  made  some  say  tliat  the  lines  were  alreatly  music  before 

Ptheycame  to  tbe  composer's  bands;  his  fables,  wliether  taken 

from  mythology  or  modern  romance,  ilisjilay  invention  and 
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9ki)l.  Voltaire,  I.a  Har)>v,  S4:1)Ii'^l-I,  and  (lie  ftuUior  of  the 
life  of  Quinault  tti  die  Biographii!  Uiiiverselie,  but  mo»t  oC 
all,  the  tvstimoiiy  of  tho  public,  have  coni|)en!inted  for  tba 
severity  of  Boilwiu.  'Hie  Armide  is  Quhiault's  Intiat  and 
niao  his  (in«&I  o])era. 


Sect.  II. — Ox  the  English  Drama. 

stale  ^  fhe  Slage  a/t/r  th*  Keitoratkm  —  '£VogfSri  i^  Dr^den,  OfiMy, 
Soulkera  —  (.to»n*n  o/Gntgrmf  and  olhert. 

39.  The  iroublra  of  twenty  years,  and,  much  niorv,  the  fa- 
natical aiitipathv  to  stage-plars  which  ih«  prvdotiiU 

lU-Molsf  '^n-    -^     1        -1  S    "i  1-1.1- 

MaBofiii*  iiaiit  party  all ected,  sil('nc«<l  tlif  must;  ol  the  buskin, 
and  broke  \\w  coiitJiiuily  of  Oiom-  works  »{  tin;  t-liliT 
(iramatists,  which  had  given  a  tone  to  public  iKintiment  as  to 
thf  drariKi  from  tlie  iniddlv  of  Kliziibeth's  reign.  Havonant 
had,  by  a  sort  uf  couniviiut'c,  opened  a  tuiiiali  housi;  for  tlio 
reprewiitatioii  of  plays,  though  not  avowedly  so  called,  near 
the  ("barter  House  in  U).1(».  He  oblaiiiwl  a  patent  after  the 
it<>^[oratIon.  Uy  this  time  ntiotlier  gentTation  had  arisen, 
Aud  the  scaIc  of  taste  was  to  be  adjusted  anew.  The  fond- 
ness for  the  theatre  revived  with  increiised  avidity ;  more 
splendid  decoration,  artora  proI*al)ly,  especially  Ikillerton,  of 
greater  {>ower»,  and  above  all,  the  altraction  of  female  per- 
formers, who  hall  never  been  adaiitlcil  on  tlie  older  stage, 
conspired  with  the  keen  appetite  that  long  restraint  produced, 
and  with  tlie  general  gaiety,  or  ratlicr  dissoluteuess,  of  man- 
ners. Yet  the  multitude  of  places  far  such  amusement  was 
not  as  great  iva  under  the  first  Stuarts.  Two  liou»es  only 
were  oi^netl  under  royal  patents,  granting  them  an  exclusive 
privile^S  one  by  what  was  called  the  King's  Company,  in 
Drury  Lane,  another  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Company,  in 
Linenlii's  Inn  Fields,  l^'tlerton,  w)>n  m-bs  called  the  Knglisb 
RoHcius,  till  Gnrrick  claimed  that  title,  wan  sent  to  Paris  by 
Oiarles  II.,  tba^  takintr  a  view  of  the  French  stage,  he  mighc 

to  the  improvement  of 
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our  own.     It  lias  bueu  said,  and  probably  with  trutit,  tJial  bit 
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introduced  movable  srenc«,  instesd  of  the  fixed  ta|R>rtry  that 
had  been  hung  across  the  stage;  but  this  improvement  hu 
could  not  liave  borrowed  from  Friuioe.  The  king  not  only 
countenanced  the  theatre  by  his  patronage,  hat  by  so  much 
persona)  notice  of  the  chief  actorji,  and  so  much  interest  in  ntl 
the  aifoirs  oftlic  theutrei  us  i-levuted  their  condition. 

-K).  An  actor  of  great  talents  is  the  be^it  friend  of  tlie 
great  dmuintists ;  his  own  genius  demands  theirs  q,_^  ^ 
for  its  support  and  display;  and  a  fine  performer  i"""*''"* 
Would  na  soon  waste  the- powers  of  his  hand  on  feeble  music, 
as  a  man  like  Betterton  or  Garnck  represent  what  is  insipid 
or  in  bad  taste.  We  know  that  the  former,  and  some  of  his 
coutenipunirte^,  were  celobrtiled  in  the  great  parts  of  our  early 
stage,  in  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Metcher.  Hut  the  clmnge 
of  public  taste  is  sometimes  irresistible  by  (hose  who,  as,  m 
Jouiaon's  antithesis,  tliey  "  live  to  pleaae,  must  please  to 
live."  Neither  tragedy  nor  coniedy  \vus  inaintainecl  at  Its 
;pro[>er  level ;  and  as  the  world  is  apt  to  demand  novelty  on 
^lh«  ^lage,  the  general  tone  of  liramalic  repre^eulation  in  this 
period,  whatever  credit  it  may  have  dune  lo  the  )>crformer8, 
reflects  )i(tle,  in  comparison  \vilh  our  golden  age,  upon  those 
who  wrolu  for  them. 

p  41.  It  is  observed  by  Scott,  titat  the  French  t]ieatre,  which 
was  now  thought  to  l>e  in  perfection,  guided  the 
'•criticism  of  Charles's  court,  and  afibrdetl  the  [wtteru 
of  those  trageilies  which  continued  in  fashion  for  twenty 
years  after  the  Kestoration,  and  which  were  called  rhyming 
or  heroic  plays.  Tliough  there  is  u  general  jusliee  m  this 
remark,  1  am  not  aware  that  the  inflated  tone  of  these 
plaj-B  is  imitated  from  any  French  tragedy;  certainly  there 
was  a  nobler  model  in  the  best  works  of  Cortieille.  But  Scott 
'is  more  right  in  deriving  tlie  unnatural  and  }K'dantic  dialogue 
'which  prevailed  tJirough  these  [lerformances  from  the  ro. 
manees  of  Scudery  and  CalprentMle.  Tliesc  were,  about  the 
iCra  of  the  Ref>tor;itioi>,  idniirst  as  popular  among  our  indolent 
gentry  as  in  I'lnnce  ;  and  it  was  to  be  cxpin^ted  l)iat  a  style 
would  gain  ground  iu  tragedy,  wbicl)  is  not  so  widely  rv- 
:nioved  from  what  tragedy  rei]uires,  but  that  an  ordinary 
'itudience  would  fail  to  perceive  the  diHerence.  There  is  but 
a  narrow  line  between  the  sublime  niid  the  tumid ;  the  man 
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of  Liut^iiiess  or  of  pleasure  who  frequents  the  theatre  mast 
hftve  accuBtotned  himself  to  make  such  Ihf^c  allowances,  to 
put  liim»elf  into  a  state  of  mind  so  lotally  difTerent  from  his 
every-day  hitbit«,  that  a  little  extraordinary  de\-iation  from 
nature,  far  from  shocking  him,  will  rather  show  like  a  fur. 
ther  advanco  tovv-ards  excellence.  Hotapur  and  Almanzor, 
Bichard  and  Aiirnngzebe,  seem  to  liim  ca.it  in  the  eamc 
mould ;  hcitigfit  who  can  never  occur  in  the  common  walks  of 
life,  but  whom  th«>  tragedian  ha-t,  by  a  tacit  convention  with 
the  audience,  acquired  a  right  of  feigning  like  hia  ghosts  and 
witches. 

4S.  Hie  first  tmgedies  of  Dryden  wvre  what  was  called 
heroic,  and  written  in  rhyniej  an  innovation  which, 
ip*™t'  of  eours*r,  must  I»e  ascribwi  to  tlie  intliieiioc  of  the 
French  tlteatre.  They  have  occasionally  much  vigour 
of  sentiment  and  much  beautiful  poetry,  with  a  versificn- 
tion  sweet  even  to  lusciousness.  The  Conquest  of  Grenada 
tH,  on  account  of  its  extravagauee,  the  most  celebrated  of 
ihi'^ii  plays ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  t))e  Indian  ]Lni|HTur,  from 
which  it  ^vould  be  easy  to  select  passages  of  perfect  ele- 
gance. It  is  singular  that  although  the  rhythm  of  dramatic 
verse  is  commonly  permilCed  to  be  the  most  Inx  of  any, 
Dryden  has  in  this  play  availed  himself  of  none  of  his  wonted 
privileges.  He  regularly  closes  the  sense  with  the  couplet, 
and  falls  into  a  smoothness  of  cadence  which,  though  exqui- 
sitely  mellitlnous,  is  }R>rtia|is  too  uniform.  In  tlic  Conquest 
of  Grenada  the  versitication  is  rather  more  broken. 

43.  Dryden  may  probnbly  have  been  fond  of  tliis  spcciM 
HhUR  of  tnigedvT  on  account  of  his  own  facility  in  rhym- 
"*•■*"■  ing,  and  his  habit  of  condensing  his  sense.  Rhyme, 
indeed,  c<iu  only  be  rejectnl  in  our  language  from  the  tragic 
scene,  because  blank  verse  affords  witler  scope  for  the  emo* 
tions  it  ought  to  excite  ;  but  for  the  tumid  rhapsodies  whicli 
thi!  |)er50[iages  of  his  heroic  plays  utter,  there  can  be  no  eJC* 
cuse.  He  adhered  to  this  tone,  however,  till  the  change  in 
public  taste,  and  ejtpecially  the  ridicule  thrown  on  his  owu 
[days  by  the  KetR'arsal,  drove  him  to  adopt  a  very  diticrent, 
though  not  altogether  faultless  style  of  tragedy.  His  prin> 
cipal  works  of  this  latter  cla-ss  are  .Ml  for  Love,  in  10/8, 
Spanish  Friar,  commonly  referred  to  liiS2,  and  Don 
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Sebastian,  in  1G90.  Ujion  thi>sc  the  dranuitic  (ame  of  Dryilen 
is  built;  whilv  the  rftnts  of  AlmaiiKor  a»tl  Maximin  are  never 
meatioaed  but  in  ndifuio.  Tbc  chief  exwlk-iicc  of  th«  first 
tragedy  a])[>ears  to  consist  in  the  beauty  of  tho  laii^riia^,  lliat 
of  the  second  in  the  interest  of  the  atury,  and  that  of  t)M>  tliird 
in  th«  highly  finished  character  of  Dorax.  Dorax  is  the  best  of 
Dr^'dt-'n'e  tnigie  chiinurlerH,  mid  iwrliapB  (he  only  one  in  whicb 
he  haa  applied  his  fi;reat  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  to 
actual  delineation.  It  i«  highly  dramatic,  because  formed  of 
those  complex  jtassioos  which  may  readily  lead  cither  to  vir- 
tue or  to  vic«,  ajid  which  the  poet  can  manage  »o  a»  to  sur- 
prise tlie  spectator  without  traiisj'resaiujr  coiiststfacy.  'ITi© 
y^inga  of  V'oniig,  a  part  of  sonie  theatrirjil  etTect,  has  been 
compouuded  of  this  character,  and  of  that  of  liigo.  IJuc 
Don  Sebastian  la  as  imperfect  as  all  plays  must  be  [k.,s,«h. 
in  which  a  single  [xirsonage  is  thrown  forward  in  "*"" 
too  strong  relief  for  tJie  rest  The  language  is  full  of  that 
rant  which  chnracturised  Dryden's  earlier  tragedies,  and  to 
which  a  natural  predilection  seems,  after  some  interval,  to 
have  brought  hint  back.  Sebastian  himself  may  seem  to  have 
been  intended  iM  a  cotitrsitt  to  Muley  Moloch ;  but  if  the 
author  had  any  rule  to  distinguisli  the  blustering  of  the  hero 
from  tliat  of  the  tjTant,  he  hiM  not  left  the  u»c  of  it  in  his 
reader's  hands.  The  plot  of  this  tragedy  is  ill  conducted, 
especially  in  the  fifth  act.  I'crhapis  the  delicacy  of  the  pre- 
sent age  may  liave  been  too  fa^itidiuns  in  excluding  altogcUier 
from  the  drama  this  class  of  fables  ;  because  they  may  often 
exdtu  grcut  interest,  give  scope  to  impassioned  poeti-y,  and 
are  admirably  calculated  fur  the  ai^ym^i^'ff,  or  discovery)  which 
is  M  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  critics ;  nor  can  the  story  of 
(Kdipus,  whidi  has  furnished  one  of  tiia  tiiiest  and  most  art- 
ful Uage<)iei(  ever  written,  be  well  thought  an  impro[M>r  sub- 
ject even  for  represeiitalion.  But  they  re4|uire,  of  all  others, 
to  be  dexterously  managed ;  they  ntay  make  the  main  dis- 
tre»--t  of  a  tragedy,  but  not  an  episode  in  it.  Our  feelings 
revolt  at  seeing,  as  in  Dun  .Sebastian,  an  incestuous  passion 
brought  forward  as  the  make-weight  of  a  plot,  to  eke  out  n 
fifth  uct,  and  to  dispose  of  those  characters  wboso  fortune  tha 
main  8tory  has  nut  quite  wound  up. 
44.  The  Spanish  Friar  has  been  |)rai»ed  for  wliot  Johnson 
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Gills  the  "  Iia|)py  coincidence  and  coalition  of  the  two  plots." 
^uikft  It  '^  <lii)icuU  to  iintiersuuKl  whac  can  be  oi<;aiit  by  a 
*"■  conipltRieut  which  seems  (•ithvr  ironical  or  i^oraDt. 
Nothing  can  he  more  remote  from  the  truili.  The  artifice  of 
combining  two  distinct  stories  ou  the  stage  is,  we  may  supjiosef 
either  to  interweave  the  incidenlaof  one  into  those  of  theother, 
or  at  least  so  to  (.■oiinecl  some  oharaftors  with  each  intrigue, 
as  to  make  the  spectator  fancy  (hem  less  distinct  tlian  they  are. 
Tba*  in  the  Merc)>ant  of  Vrmcv,  the  courtftliip  of  Bassanio 
anil  Portia  Is  tiappity  connected  with  the  main  plot  of  Anlooio 
and  Shyluck  by  two  circiim^iances ;  it  is  to  set  Bassanio 
forward  in  his  suit  that  tite  fatal  bond  is  lirst  given  ;  and  it  is 
by  Purtia'.s  ad<lres.s  that  its  forfeiture  is  explained  away,  the 
same  piny  afl'ords  an  instance  of  another  kind  of  uotlerplot* 
tliat  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  which  is  mure  episodical,  anil 
might  perhaps  be  removed  without  any  iriatenal  loss  to  the 
fable  ;  though  even  this  serves  to  account  for,  we  do  not  say 
to  palliate,  the  vindictive  cxasiieralion  of  the  Jew.  But  to 
which  of  these  do  the  comic  scenes  in  tlte  Spaiiisl)  Friur  bear 
most  resemblance?  Certainly  to  the  latter.  They  consist 
entirely  of  an  intrigue  which  Lorenzo,  a  young  officer,  carries 
on  with  a  rich  usurer's  wife ;  hut  tliere  i!<  not,  even  by  acci- 
dent, any  relation  between  hi»  adventure  and  the  love  and 
munler  which  go  forward  in  the  palace.  The  Spanish  Friar, 
so  far  as  it  is  A  comedy,  is  reckoned  the  best  performance  of 
Dryilen  in  tluit  line.  Father  Dominic  is  very  amusing,  and 
lias  been  copied  very  freely  hy  succeeding  dramnti^l^,  i>spe> 
cially  in  the  Duentiu.  But  Dryden  lias  no  great  abundance 
of  wit  in  this  or  any  of  his  comedies.  His  jests  arc  practical* 
and  he  seems  to  liuve  written  mure  for  the  eye  than  tia*  ear. 
It  may  he  noted  as  a  proof  of  this,  tliat  his  stage  directions 
are  unusually  full.  In  point  of  diction,  the  Spanisli  Friar  in 
its  tragic  scenes,  nnd  All  for  Love,  are  ceriaiidy  the  best  plays 
of  Dryden.  They  are  the  least  iiifwled  with  hrs  great  laiilt, 
bombast,  au(l  sliould  perhaps  be  read  over  and  over  by  those 
who  would  iearn  the  true  tone  of  English  triigirdy.  In  dig- 
nity, in  animation,  in  striking  images  and  figures,  there  are 
few  or  none  tliat  excel  them  ;  tlie  power  indeed  of  impressing 
sympalliy,  or  coinmandiFig  tears,  was  seldom  placed  by  nature 
within  the  reucli  of  Di^den. 
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45.  The  Orphan  of  Otway,  and  his  Vpttirc  Pi-eserveil,  will 
ffciierally  U;  recUmicd  the  boat  tra^i>dit;s  of  this  period.  ^^^_^ 
Th«y  have  both  a  dit^p  patiios,  »prii>gii)g  from  tJie 
intense  and  unmerited  distress  of  women  ;  buth,  cspt>ciAllv 
the  latter,  have  a  drnniatic  e1o<|Uviia>,  rapid  and  flmving,  with 
lots  of  turbid  cxtravagnuce  ttiau  we  find  in  Otway's  contem- 
poraries, 811(1  someticnes  ivitli  verj-  graceful  poetry.  Th« 
story  of  lh«  Orphan  is  d<niu'«ti«,  and  borrowed,  as  I  believe, 
from  some  French  novel,  thoug'h  I  do  not  at  pri*sent  rt-mcmbur 
where  I  have  read  it ;  it  was  once  popidar  on  the  stajre,  and 
gave  scwpfl  for  good  acting,  but  is  unpleasing  to  tlte  delicacy 
of  our  own  age,  Venice  Pre-serve<!  is  more  frequently  rc- 
presc-uted  lliun  any  tragedy  after  those  of  Shakspeare ;  the 
plot  ia  highly  dramatic  iu  conception  and  conduct ;  even  what 
seen>s,  when  wp  read  it,  a  dt'fect,  the  shifting  of  oiir  wislies, 
or  )>erhaps  rather  of  our  ill  wishes,  between  two  parties,  the 
senate  and  th«  conspirators,  who  are  redeemed  by  no  virtue, 
does  nut,  as  is  shown  by  exporietice,  interfere  with  the  s])ec- 
tator's  interest.  Pierre  indeed  is  one  of  those  villains  for 
whoin  it  is  easy  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  half-principled 
and  ttie  inomsi derate.  But  x\w  groat  attraction  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  BulvidPni ;  and  when  that  part  is  represented  by 
such  as  we  rentfmber  to  have  seen,  no  Irag«'ily  is  honoured 
by  sucli  a  tribute,  not  of  tears  alone,  but  of  more  agony  than 
manv  would  seek  to  endure.  The  versilication  of  Otway,  like 
that  of  most  in  this  period,  runs  ulnHist  to  an  excess  into  th» 
line  of  eleven  syllables,  sometimes  also  into  the  adrutriolrt 
jbrm,  or  twelve  syllables  with  n  dactylic  close.  These  give  a 
considendtle  animation  to  tragic  verse, 

4ti.  Soolherii's  I'atal  Discovery,  latterly  repn-sctited  by  the 
name  of  Isal>ella,  is  almost  as  fumiliar  to  the  lovers  of 
our  theatre  as  Venice  Preserved  itself  j  and  for  the 
same  reason,  tliat  wlieuc\'er  an  actress  of  great  tragic  powera 
arises,  the  part  of  Isabella  is  as  fitted  to  exhibit  them  as  that 
Belvidera.  The  choice  aiid  conduct  of  the  slor)"  are,  bow- 
.Suuibern's  chief  merits  j  for  there  is  little  vigour  in  the 
language,  though  it  is  natural  and  free  from  the  usual  faults 
A  similar  cimnicter  may  be  given  lo  Ins  other 
Oroonoko ;  in  which  Southern  deserves  the  praise 
of  any  English  writer,  denounced  the  trnflic 


of  his  age. 
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ill  slaves,  iiutl  tlie  cruelties  of  tlieir  West  Indian  bondage. 
The  moral  feeling  is  high  iii  this  tragedy ;  and  it  hii»  Bome- 
tiiues  biH'n  nca-d  with  a  certain  success  ;  but  the  execution  is 

not  tlint  of  a  superior  dramatist.     Uf  Lw  notliing 

niMxl  bv  said,  but  that  )hi  i»,  iu  spite  of  his  proverbid 

extravagance,  a  man  of  poetical  mind  and  some  dramatic 

skill.     Hut  he  has  viotatiKt  historic  truth  in  Theoiio^itis  untlt- 

ttut  guining   much  by  invention.     Tlic   Mourning   Bride  of 

_  Congreve  is  written  in  prolix  declamation,  with  no 

powLT  over  the  passions.  Johnson  i»  well  known  to 
have  praiiied  a  few  lines  in  (his  tragedy  as  among  the  finest 
descriptions  iu  -the  languagv  ;  whilv  oilters,  by  a  sort  of  cod> 
trariety,  Imve  s)M>keo  of  them  as  worth  nothing.  Truth  is 
in  its  nsual  luitbllc  path ;  luaiiy  belter  passages  may  be 
fouud,  but  thoy  are  well  written  and  iiiipresiuvc." 

47*  la  the  early  English  coinedv,  we  find  a  large  inter- 

mixtui'c  of  obscenity  in  tiic  lower  chai-acters,  nor 
ch»ii.t     always  confined  to  them,  \vith  no  infrequent  scenes 

of  hcentioua  incident  and  language.  Hut  these  are 
invariably  so  brought  forward  as  to  maiiifetit  the  dnnnatist's 
scorn  of  vice,  and  to  excite  no  other  seutiment  in  a  spectator 
of  even  an  ordinary  ilcgree  of  luonil  purity.  In  the  plays  that 
appeared  after  the  Itestoration,  and  that  from  the  beginning, 
a  different  tone  was  assuniLH],  Vice  was  in  her  full  career  on 
the  stage,  unchecked  by  reproof,  nnshamed  by  contrast,  and 
for  llw  most  part  unpunished  by  mortification  at  the  close. 
Nor  are  tlR*se  less  coarse  in  expression,  or  less  iiippudent  in 
ttieir  delineation  of  low  debauchery,  than  those  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding period.  It  niay  be  observed,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  they 
rarely  exhibit  the  niauaers  of  truly  polished  life,  according  to 
any  notions  we  can  frame  of  them,  and  are,  in  tliis  resfKCt, 
much  below  those  of  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Shirley.  It 
ttiiglit  not  Ik  eimy  perhaps  to  find  a  scene  in  any  comedy  of 
Charles  ll.'s  reign  wtteru  one  chaructcr  has  tliu  beliaviour  of 
a  gentloinan,  in  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word.  Vet 
tile  authors  of  these  were  themselves  in  llie  world,  and  some* 
times  men  of  family  and  considerable  station.  The  aiuse 
must  be  found  in  the  state  of  society  itself,  debased  as  well  lu 

*  Moarnlnx  ibide,  oit  U-  aMSt  3.     JoWuodV  Lift  of  Cuni^mv. 
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corrupted,  partly  by  the  example  of  the  court,  ])artly  by  the 
practiMof  livinfT  in  taverns,  which  became  much  inore  inve- 
terate lifter  the  H<>storat!oii  tliaii  before,  lite  coiitrafit  with 
th4>  mai)iter«  of  Parid,  as  Cur  as  ihi;  stage  is  thur  mirror,  tioen 
not  tell  to  our  advantage.  'I'hese  plays,  as  it  may  b(>  ex> 
pectfj,  do  not  aim  at  the  higher  glories  of  comic  writing ; 
lliey  display  no  knowledge  of  nature,  nor  often  rise  to  any 
other  conception  of  cliaraeter  than  is  gained  by  a  caricature  of 
wnie  known  clas»,  or  perltnp«  of  »onie  remarkable  iiidividuu). 
Nor  do  they  in  general  dewrvo  much  credit  as  come<lies  of 
iiitrigne  ;  the  plot  is  seldom  invented  with  mui^h  care  for  its 
development;  and  if  scenes  follow  one  another  in  a  series  of 
diverting  incideats,  if  the  entanglements  are  surh  as  produce 
laughter,  above  all,  if  the  persouzigea  keep  up  a  well-sus- 
tained battle  of  repartee,  the  purpose  is  suftieiently  auswenM). 
It  19  in  this  that  they  often  excel ;  some  of  them  have  ronsi- 
durtible  humour  in  tite  represunlBtion  of  ebnnieter,  thougli  this 
may  not  be  very  original,  and  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  tlieir 
dialogue. 

4S.  Wyeherley  is  remembered  for  two  comedie;),  the  Plain 
Dealer,  and  the  Country  Wife,  the  latter  represented 
witii  some  change,  tn  modern  times,  under  the  tiimie 
of  the  Country  Girl,  'llie  former  Iihh  b<!en  frwpiently  said 
lo  \>v  taken  from  the  Misanthro])e  of  Molii-re ;  but  this,  like 
many  enrreut  assertions,  seems  to  havo  little  if  any  founda- 
tion. Manly,  the  I'Imu  Dealer,  is,  like  AleeHte,  a  speaker  of 
truth  ;  but  the  idea  is  at  lea«t  oue  which  it  was  easy  lo  eou- 
relve  witliout  plagiarism,  and  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  resem* 
blaaee  in  anv  circumstance  or  scene  of  the  two  comedies.  We 
cannot  say  tlte  same  of  the  C'-uuntry  Wife  ;  it  was  evidently 
sugge«te<l  by  L'F^le  des  I'emmes  ;  the  character  of  Arnolphc 
has  been  copied  ;  but  eveu  here  the  whole  cunduet  of  the 
piece  of  Wyeherley  is  his  own.  It  is  more  artiticial  tlian  that 
of  Moliilre,  wherein  too  much  passes  in  di^ci'iption  j  the  part 
of  Agiws  is  renderef)  still  more  poignant ;  and  among  the 
comediea  of  (!^harles's  reign,  1  am  not  Kure  tlmt  it  is  aurpossed 
by  any. 

49.  'Shadwelt  and  Etiiorege,  and  ttw  famous  Afra  fiehn, 
have  endeavoured  to  make  uie  stage  as  grossly  immoral  as 
tlieir  tuleutii  piTRiitlcd  i  but  the  two  former,  especially  Shad- 
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well,  ore  ?iot  destitutw  of  liumour.  At  the  Jwilh  of  Charles 
j„^„^  it  Iwd  readied  the  lowest  point  j  after  tiio  R^'volu- 
gJt^SL  tioD,  It  became  not  miicli  more  a  school  of  virtue, 
"""  but   nitber  a  hfltt-r  ont  of  polished  inaiiiicr»  than 

before  ;  and  ccriaiiilj-  drew  to  its  service  »oiiie  raeii  of  comic 
genius,  whose  iiamfs  am  now  not  only  very  familiar  to  our 
ear*,  as  tJie  boosts  of  our  theatre,  but  whose  works  have  not 
all  ceased  to  enliven  Its  walls. 

50.  Coiigreve,  by  the  Old  Baohclor,  written,  as  some  have 
P^_^^  said,  at  twenty-one  years  of  iqre,  but  in  fart  not  <juile 
so  soon,  and  represenled  in  l(i93,  pWed  himself  at 
once  in  n  riink  which  he  has  always  rcrained.  Though  not, 
I  think,  the  first,  he  is  undeniably  amon^  the  first  names. 
The  Old  UacJic-lor  was  quickly  followini  by  the  Double 
Dealer,  and  that  by  Love  for  Love,  in  wliicli  be  reached  ibu 
sumntit  of  liis  reputation.  Tlie  last  of  his  four  comedies,  tlie 
Way  of  the  World,  is  wiid  to  linve  bwn  ouldly  reeeived  ;  for 
vrhich  it  is  hard  to  assign  any  sulmtantinl  cause,  unless  it  be 
some  want  of  sequence  in  thu  plot.  The  pernliar  excellence 
of  Congreve  is  his  nit,  incessantly  sparkling  from  tlie  lips  of 
almost  every  character,  but  ou  ihisaomunt  it  is  aceouipanied 
bv  want  of  nature  and  simplicity.  Nature  indeeit  anil  sim> 
plicity  do  not  lielong,  as  proper  attributes,  to  tliai  comedy 
which,  itself  tlie  creature  of  un  artificial  society,  has  for  il« 
proper  business  to  exaggeiate  the  aDectatioti  and  hoUownesa 
of  the  world.  A  critJcAl  code  which  should  require  the 
comedy  of  [wlite  life  to  be  natural  would  make  it  intolerable. 
But  there  are  limits  of  deviation  from  like»ci>s  which  even 
caricature  must  not  transgre^  ;  and  tlie  type  of  truth  should 
always  regulate  the  playful  aberrations  of  an  invenlive  pencil. 
Tbe  manners  of  (^ngreve's  comedies  arc  not,  to  us  nt  least, 
hke  those  of  reality  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  any  cause 
to  supjtose  that  tliey  much  better  represent  the  times  in  which 
tliey  ajjpeared.  His  characters,  with  an  exception  or  two, 
are  heartless  and  vicious ;  which,  on  being  attacked  by 
Collier,  lie  justified,  probably  by  an  afterthought,  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle s  definition  of  comedy;  that  it  is 
lunnftt  f»vt.oTtfa¥,  an  imitation  of  what  ts  the  worse  in 
human  nature.*     Rut  it  must  be  acknowledged  (hat,  iivore 
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tbaii  any  preceding  writer  aniotig  us,  lie  kept  up  tlie  tone  of 
a  geiitlemtin ;  liis  liieii  of  tlte  wurld  are  prnfligate,  but  not 
coarse  J  lie  rarely,  like  Slindwell,  or  even  Dryilen,  caters  for 
the  popuWe  of  the  tlinitre  by  such  iudeceocies  as  they  must 
ui)ilLT»tand ;  Im!  gave,  ill  fart,  a  lone  of  refinement  to  the 
public  taste,  which  it  never  lost,  and  which,  in  its  progres- 
sion, has  almost  banislied  his  own  comedies  from  the  stage. 

51.  Love  for  IvOVM  is  gimerally  rcputwi  the  beat  of  these. 
Congreve  has  nes'cr  iiny  great  success  in  the  con-  untH 
ception  or  iiiana^ment  of   his  plot ;    but  in  this  '^' 
comedy  tliere  ia  Vast  lo  censure  ;  several  of  the  cliaracters 
are  exceedingly  humorous  ;  lite  incidents  are  numerous  und 
not  complex  ;    the  wit  is  often  admirable.     Angelica  and 
Miss  Pnip,  Ben  iind  Tattle,  Itavo  bwn  repeatedly  imitated ; 
rbut  they  have,  I  think,  a  considerable  degree  of  dramatic 
[-originality  in  tJieniseives.     Johnson  has  observed  that  "  Beu 
the  sailor  is  not  reckoned  over  natund,  but  he  is  very  divcrt- 
'ing."     Possibly  he  may  1»«  <juite  as  natural  a  portrait  of  a 
mere  milor,  as  that  to  which  wc  have  become  used  in  modern 
comedy. 

5'2.  The  Way  of  the  World  I  should  perhaps  incline  to 
place  next  to  this;  the  coquetry  of  Mitlamant,  not  u,,^,^ 
without  some  touches  of  delicacy  and  affection,  the  "™*^'* 
im]H.-rtiiienl  eoxcuiiibry  of  Petulant  and  Witwood,  the  mixture 
of  wit  and  ridiculous  vanity  in  Lady  Wtsitfort,  arc  amusing 
to  the  reatler.  Congreve  has  here  made  more  use  than,  aa 
far  as  I  remember,  Itad  been  common  in  England,  of  the  all- 
important  souhrette,  on  whom  so  much  depends  in  Pieiich 
comedy.  The  maimers  of  France  happily  enabletl  her  drama- 
tists to  improve  wliat  tiwy  had  borrowed  »vith  signal  success 
from  the  ancient  stage,  the  witty  and  artful  servant,  faithful 
to  his  master  while  he  deceives  every  one  bevideTi,  by  atldiiig 
this  female  attendant,  not  less  versed  in  every  nrlifico,  nor 
•less  quick  in  repartee.  Mincing  and  Foible,  in  this  play  of 
r'Ctmgrevc,  nro  good  specimens  of  the  class  ;  but  speaking 
with  some  hesitation,  I  do  not  think  tt»ey  will  be  found,  at 
least  not  so  ii<-iturally  drawn,  in  the  comedies  of  Charles'* 
time.  Many  wouhl,  perhaps  not  witlwut  cans**,  prefer  the 
Old  Ilaehelor  i  which  abounds  with  wit,  but  seems  rather 
deficient  In  originality  of  character  and  circumstance.     The 
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Duuhlu  Dealer  is  entitled  to  tlw  same  praise  of  vrit,  and  some 
of  lUv  rtiurni:ti*rts   though  nitlicr  exaggerated,  are  aiiiusiog; 
but  ttie  plot  is  M>  entangled  towards  tbe  couduMon,  tbat  I 
have  fouiul  it  difti^ult,  even  in  reading,  to  comprelicmi  it. 
53.  Coagrevt!  is  not  auperior  to  Furquhar  and  \'anbrufch, 

r„^^,   if  we  might  compare   ilie  whole  of  ihoir  works. 

VMteuiiL  \gv^f  li^  I,,.  e<)tml)fd  ill  vivacity,  in  onpnality  of 
contrivance,  or  in  Hear  and  rapid  dt'vplopnieut  wf  intrigue, 
the  Tltraiix*  Stratag^fin  of  the  one,  and  much  less  tlie  udniinthte 
dcItTiL'nliiin  of  llic  Wroiifrlicad  family  in  ^IK^  Provoked  Hus- 
band of  tlie  othi?r.   lint  these  were  of  the  eighttvntb  century. 
Farquhnr's  Trip    to   the   Jubilee,    thotigh    once  a  popular 
coniedv,  is  not  <ltstingui8h«l  by  more  than  an  easy  flow  of  wit, 
and  perhaps  a  little  novelty  in  some  of  tlie  characters  ;   it  i» 
indeed    written    in    much  mipenor   language  to  the  plays 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.     But  tlie  ltela{ise,  and  llie  Pro- 
voked Wife  of  Vaiibriigh,  have  aUaiiie<l  a  coiisideral>le  repu- 
tjilion,   In  the  funncr,  the  chanicter  of  Amanda  is  iDterestiog; 
espet-ially  in  tlie  momentary  wavering  and  quick  recovery  of 
her  virtue.    This  is  the  lirst  homage  that  llie  theatre  bad  paid, 
sinoH  tile  Restoration,  to  female  chastity ;  and  notwitlii^tiiiidiiig 
tJic  vi<;inu8  toi)>>  of  the  other  character*,  in  which  \'aubrugli 
hati  gone  ah  great  lengths  na  any  of  his  contemporaries,  we 
perceive  the  liegimiingit  of  a  re-action  iu  public  spiritj  which 
gnulually  reformed  and  elevated  (he  munil  standard  of  tlie 
stage."     The  Provoked  Wife,   though   it  cannot  he  said  to 
git'e  any  proofs  of  tbiR  sort  of  improvemeiil,  has  some  merit  i 
as  a  coiiK-iIy  ;   it  is  wiuyaud  nniinated,  us  V'uubriigh  usually 
was ;  the  clwracter  of  Sir  Joha  DrnU;  may  not  have  been  too 
great  a  raricatiir*-  of  real  mnnuers,  such  as  survive*!  from  the 
deba'Hil  reign  of  Charles  ;   and  the  endeavour  to  expose  llie 
grossneas  of  the  oUler  generation  was  itself  an  evidence  that 
a  belter  poliiJi  hful  been  given  to  social  life. 

*  l^lt  (iiMifiGSticro  of  Eiigliili  comrdj  ntbn   ihown     in    ■<siilio|t    ttmnt    'at- 

hat   tamMtflim  btni   allrilislcd    lo  the  dccviKW*  Ihan  jfi  much  t'lMstion  of  M«> 

•llnl*  of  ■  tuamu  tmmy  hjr  CoUki'  oa  limeut.    iiWcle**  Co— «iow>  Iiottn  Htha 

Uio   imiuonlilj    o(  llic    Ei>|[ll>li  iUkt.  int  ciiiiml;  wlilcli  oui  be  called  mortll 

Bai  If  publl«  calnian  hid  mil  Iimii  |irv'  {'IMmt,  ib  (Iidh  patu  at  Ibe  PRi*«died 

paiol   to  go  auoit    •■■  •  ntniJTnblo  IIwImiuI   iliat  b*  wiola,  MrTi*d    ikli 

drxni'.  viJi  CatlMT,  bit  ■aimadTvnriKK  Either,  end    Ibc  <lagc  ancnrardi  giw 

coiild  h«T*  productd  tittle  chanj^.      In  nian!  and  morr  rcDOfd,   till   il  twcamc 

roial  atliM,  tba  wbMfurni  innproic-  kaigutd  and  mduiueiiiJ. 
mem  *■>  bui  do*,  and.  far  una  ftart. 
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nm  ~  jlfiMirftaiwow  trrilert  —  EngBtk  Sty/e  — 


1.  If  Italy  coulO  furnish  no  lung  list  of  conspicuoits  iiaiiini 
in  Urn  depart  me  lit  of  literature  to  mir  last  period, 
slio  is  far  inon;  ilelicient  in  the  present.  Thv  Prose  ruAmnut 
Florentine  of  Dsti,  a  collection  of  whut  seemed  the 
bcM  specimens  of  Il;iltnti  doquence  tn  this  oeiitury,  served 
diidfly  to  prove  its  nieiliocrity,  nor  Itas  th»t  «<litor,  by  his  own 
panegyric  on  Louis  XIV,  or  uny  other  of  bia  nTitiiigs,  been 
nble  to  redeem  its  Dnme."  The  sermons  of  8i'|;neri  have 
already  been  mentioned  ;  the  eulogios  bestowed  on  them  seem 
to  be  founded,  in  some  measure,  on  tbe  surrounding  barren* 
iiws.  The  Iittters  of  Magalotti,  and  still  more  of  Hedi, 
themselves  pliilusopliwrs,  and  generally  writing  on  philosophy, 
seem  to  do  more  credit  tlian  any  tiling  else  to  this  period,  t 

2.  Crewimbent,  tlie  founder  of  the  Areadian-Sodety,  ttas 
made  an  honourable  name  by  his  exertions  to  purify  ctoKta*. 
tlw  nalioital  ta-iite,  as  well  as  by  his  diligence  in  pre-  "'**' 
serving  the  mcmor)-  of  better  ages  than  bis  own.  Uis  His- 
tory of  National  Poetry  is  a  laborious  and  useful  work,  to 
which  I  have  somelinu-^  been  indebted.  His  treatise  on  the 
beauty  of  tliut  poetry  is  ouly  known  to  me  through  Salfi.  It 
is  nritteii  in  dialogue-,  the  speakers  being  Areadians.    Anxious 

•  Sili.  li*.  :U.     TinboKbi,  xl  ill.  f  Sail,  xir.  17.     CofnbM.  nil  Tl. 
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to  extirpate  tlic  school  nf  the  ManDists,  without  failing  bsclc 
altog(!tIit!r  into  that  of  Petrarch,  he  set  up  ('ostauzo  as  a  moilel 
of  noetiy.  Moat  of  his  prcL-vpts,  Salfi  ohscrvcs,  are  very  tri- 
vial nt  present;  but  at  the  e[>och  of  its  appciiraiict',  his  ivork 
was  of  f^reat  wrvice  towards  thi;  lel'orm  of  Itahan  literature.* 
3.  Thi«  pLTiod,  the  secoiul  {uirt  of  tlie  at- vvnt«t'titJ)  century, 
conipniheiidx  the  most  consiilerahlc,  and  in  evory 
sense  tile  niu^t  iinportnnt  mid  diAtiiigiiitihed  portion 
of  what  was  onoe  called  the  great  iigo  in  France,  the 
reign  of  l^uis  XIV.  In  ihitt  period  the  literature  of  France 
wan  ndorn<.<d  by  ils  iiiwit  brilliant  writers;  since,  iiotwitb- 
standing  the  geniug  and  popularity  of  some  who  followed,  we 
generally  find  a  still  higher  place  awarded  by  men  of  fine 
taste  to  Boiisuet  and  Pasad  than  to  V'oluiire  and  MonteB<|uicn. 
TIte  language  was  wi'itlen  with  a  care  that  might  have  fettered 
the  powers  of  ordinary  men,  hut  reodtrred  tliusu  of  such  as 
we  have  mentioned  more  resplendent.  The  laws  of  taste  and 
granmiar,  like  those  of  nature,  were  held  immutable ;  it  wti» 
the  province  of  human  genius  to  deal  with  tlient,  as  it  doea 

I  with  nature,  by  a  ekilfu)  employment,  not  hy  a  preposterou* 
and  incH'ectual  rebellion  ngaiast  their  control.  Purity  and 
pernpicuity,  simplicity  and  ease,  were  conditions  of  good 
writing ;  it  was  never  tlmught  that  an  author,  especially  In 

I  prose,  might  transgress  the  recognised  idiom  of  his  mother* 
tongue,  or  invent  words  unknown  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  effect 
or  novelty;  or,  if  in  some  rare  oocurrence  so  bold  a  course 
might  he  forgiven,  these  exceplionn  were  but  as  miracles  io 
religion,  which  would  cease  to  strike  us,  or  be  no  iniracle*  M 
all*  but  for  the  regularity  of  the  law&  to  which  tliey  liear  wit- 
ness even  whde  they  infringe  them.  We  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to -defer  the  pnii^ie  whrcii  some  great  Frcneli  writers 
have  deserveil  on  the  score  of  their  language  for  this- chapter. 
Bossuet,  Malt  bnmche,  Arnautd,  and  Pascal,  have  already 
been  commemorated  ;  and  it  is  sutlicieiit  to  |ioint  out  two 
causes  in  perpetual  operation  during  this  period  which  cn< 
Dobled  and  prcserveii  in  purity  the  literature  of  France ;  one, 
the  salutnry  influence  of  the  Academy,  the  ollwr,  that  emu- 
lation between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  for  public  esieeni. 
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wliich  was  l«(tcr  dUpliiyctl  io  their  politer  writings,  tluio  in 
the  atMtruse  and  endless  controversy  of  ilie  five  propositions. 

,A  few  remain  to  be  meiilioiiefl ;   and  as  the  Hulijert  of  this 

f chapter,  in  ordt-r  to  avoid  frffjuont  »iilidivir<ions  in  miscella- 
neous, tiie  render  miuit  expert  to  find  tliat  we  do  not,  in  every 

L instance,  confine  ourselves  to  whnt  he  may  consider  as  polita 

fetters, 

4.  Pontenelle,  by  the  variety  of  hia  talentH,  by  their  nppli* 
cation  to  tlie  pursuits  most  congenial  to  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  his  conleniponiricis,  and  bv  that  — '^i'iub. 
vxtraoruinary  longevity  whicli  made  Inose  contem- 
porarieji  not  lesa  than  three  generations  of  mankind,  may  be 
reckoniid  the  best  reprettentalive  of  French  literature.  Born  in 
l6;?7i  and  dying  within  a  few  days  of  a  complete  century,  in 
17<^7t  he  enjoyed  ttie  tnoat  protracted  life  of  any  among-  the 
modern  learned  ;  and  tliat  a  life  in  ttte  full  sunshine  of  Parisian 
litprature,  without  care  and  without  disease.  In  nothing  was 
Fontcnclle  a  great  writer  ;  his  nioiiuJ  and  niomi  disposition 
resembled  each  other ;  eqnable,  without  the  capacity  of  per- 
forming, and  hiirdly  of  coiipeiviiig,  any  thing  trnly  elevated, 
but  nut  li-ss  exempt  from  tliu  fruits  of  jKission,  from  paradox, 
unreitsonablenesa,  and  prejndice.  His  best  productions  are, 
perhajw,  the  eulogies  on  the  dccea-Ked  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  which  he  pronounced  during  almost  forty 
years,  but  these  nearly  all  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
they  arc  jiiMt  and  candid,  with  i<>ufficient,  though  not  very 
profound,  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences,  mid  u  style  pure 
and  flowing,  which  his  good  sense  had  freed  from  some  early 
nflectation,  and  hia  cold  temper  ax  well  as  sound  understand- 
ing restraineii  from  extravagance.  In  his  first  works  we 
have  symptoms  of  an  infirmity  belonging  more  frequently  to 
age  than  to  youth ;  but  Fontenello  was  never  young  in  pas- 
sion, tie  there  ntfeels  the  tone  of  somewhat  iiedivntic  and 
frigid  galtimtrj-  which  seems  to  have  survived  the  ttociety  of 
thu  Hotel  Kambouillet  who  had  countenanced  it,  and  whicb 

I  borders  loo  nearly  on  the  language  which  Mohere  and  his 
disciples  had  well  exposed  in  their  coxcoii))>s  on  the  stage. 

5.  The  Uialogucfl  of  the  Dead,  published,  I  think,  in 
'I6ii5,  arc  condemned  by  some  critics  for  tlieir  false  taste  and 
pcrpfllual  strain  at  something  utwxpected  and  jKiradoxicaJ. 
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The  leadinji  idt?a  is,  of  course,  borrowed  from  Lucian ;  but 
Fonteiielte  has  Aitiic^l  at  greater  |>oignancy  by  con- 
tra^t ;  thf  ghootit  in  his  dia]ogu«s  are  exactly  those 
who  had  least  in  ronimon  with  eacii  other  in  life,  and 
the  general  object  is  to  bring,  by  some  happy  analogy  whicli 
not  oocutred  to  the  reader,  or  by  some  ingenious  de- 
fence  of  what  he  had  heen  aconstonied  to  di'spise,  the  pro* 
liaenoes  and  di-prvsKions  of  historic  cbaructers  to  a  level. 
This  is  what  is  always  well  received  in  the  kind  of  society  for 
which  Fontenellf!  wrote;  but  if  mnch  is  more  sophistry  in 
his  dialojfUL-s,  if  the  gt-ncriil  tone  is  little  above  tlmt  of  the 
world,  there  is  also,  what  we  oftmi  find  in  the  world,  some 
aciiteiicss  and  novelty,  and  some  thiiis^  put  in  a  light  whidi 
it  may  bo  wortli  while  not  to  nefjiect. 

6.  Feneloii,  not  many  years  afterward*,  copied  the  scheme, 
•nMwtr  though  not  the  style,  of  Fontenelle  in  his  owit  Din- 
rtHioi.     [(^upd  of  the  Dead,  written  for  the  use  of  his  pupil 

lbi>  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Some  of  tlu-^c  dialogtii-s  are  not 
truly  of  tlie  dead ;  the  characters  speak  as  if  on  earth,  and 
ith  earthly  designs.  They  have  certainly  more  solid  sense 
and  H  more  elcvnted  morality  ihim  those  of  Fontcndiv,  to 
which  La  liarpe  has  preferred  theiu.  The  noble  zeal  of  Fe- 
nelon  not  to  spare  tlie  vices  of  kiug»,  in  writing  for  the  heir 
of  one  so  imperious  and  bo  open  to  the  censure  of  reflecting 
minds,  shines  throughout  these  dialt^ues;  but  designed  as 
tliey  were  for  a  boy,  tliey  naturally  appear  in  some  places  ra. 
ther  superficial, 

7.  Fontenelle  succeeded  belter  in  Ids  famous  dialogues  on 
the  Plurality  of  Worhls,  Les  Mondes  ;  in  wliicb,  if 
the  conception  is  not  wholly  original,  he  ha.s  at  least 
devi,']o|FHd  it  with  so  much  sjiirit  and  vivacity,  that 

it  would  allow  aa  bad  taste  to  censure  Ids  work,  as  to  reckon 
it  a  mmlel  for  imitation.  It  is  one  of  those  tiappy  idean 
which  have  been  privileged  mono}»ulies  of  the  first  inventor  ; 
qtid  it  will  be  found  accordingly  that  all  attempts  to  copy  this 
whimsical  union  of  gallantry  with  science  have  been  insipid 
almu«t  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  Fontenelle  throws  so  much 
gaiety  and  wit  into  his  compliments  to  the  lady  tvhom  be 
initiates  into  his  theory,  tlint  wu  do  not  confound  them  with 
the  noaseate  of  coxcombs ;  and  she  is  herself  so  spirited,  uu 
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aff«rt(!cl,  and  clever,  titai  no  ptiilosopher  couM  be  aslmnied  of 
gallantry  towards  bo  deserving'  an  olyect.  Tile  fasciiiatiiig 
imradox,  as  tlten  ic  seemed,  though  our  children  are  iiow 
taught  to  li»]j  it,  that  tbu  iiiuon,  llie  planets,  th«  tixed  stars, 
ore  full  of  JDliahitaiits,  is  pri'sented  »-itlt  no  more  siiow  of 
science  than  wait  in(li.spei)sable,  but  with  a  varying  liveliiieiis 
that,  if  we  may  jud^e  by  tlic  coiisetjuvnces,  has  served  to  con- 
vint'c  as  well  as  amuse.  The  plurality  of  worlds  had  bei-n 
suggested  by  Wilkiiis,  and  probably  by  some  Cartesians  in 
France;  but  it  wtts  Gmt  renderiMl  a  popular  tenet  by  this 
agreeable  little  liook  of  Fontenelle,  which  bad  a  great  circu- 
lation in  Europe.  The  ingenuity  willi  whicJi  he  obviates  the 
difficulties  that  hti  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  is  worthy  of 
praise  -,  and  a  good  <lenl  of  t])e  popular  truths  of  physical  a»- 
Iroiiomy  is  found  in  tlieiM;  dialogut'^. 

8.  the  History  of  Oracles,  winch  Fontenclle  published  in 
1687,  is  wortliy  of  observation  as  a  sign  of  the  iB.iii,t«, 
dtaugo  that  was  working  in  literature.  In  the  pro-  "'"""" 
viuces  of  erudition  and  of  polite  letters,  long  so  independcut, 
{wrhaps  even  so  hostile,  sonte  tendency  towanls  a  coalition 
began  to  ap)>var.  The  men  of  the  world,  especially  after 
they  had  acijuired  a  free  temper  of  thinking  in  religion,  and 
become  accutlomed  to  talk  about  philosophy,  desired  to  know 
something  of  the  questions  which  the  learned  disputed  ;  but 
they  demanded  this  knowledge  by  a  short  and  easy  road,  with 
no  great  sacridctt  of  their  leisure  or  attention.  Fontent-lle, 
in  the  History  of  Oracles,  as  in  the  dialt^ues  on  tliu  Plurality 
of  Worlds,  prepJire<l  a  repast  for  their  laste.  A  learned  Uutch 
physician.  Van  l->ale,  in  a  dull  work,  hud  taken  up  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  oracli^,  and  explained  them  by  hnmnn  impttsture 
instead  of  that  of  the  devil,  which  had  been  the  more  ortho- 
dox hypothesis.  A  certain  degree  of  [mnidox,  or  want  of 
orthodoxy,  already  gave  a  zest  to  a  book  in  France;  nnd  Fon- 
tciietle's  lively  manner,  with  more  learning  than  good  society 
at  l*aris  possessed,  ami  aliout  as  much  as  it  could  endurei 
united  to  a  clear  and  acute  line  of  argument,  created  a  popu- 
larity for  his  History  of  Oraclea,  whleli  wc  cannot  reckon 
altogether  uimivrited.' 


read, 


■  I  \imv  not  conqivnt.  or   >nil«fil    (uipvct  that  lomc  of  tb«  reMMuns,  not 
id,  Van  Dale*!  wofk ;  Iml  1  rakhtv    th«  lauaiiig.  of  PontcDcllc  >•  oii^ol. 
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9>  Tht;  works  of  St.  Evremand  wer«  collected  after  bis 
cteatti  in  l/Ou^i  but  timny  lud  beea  priiited  before, 
and  he  evjdentty  belongB  to  the  latter  lialf  of  the 
«evenh'ctitli  ifiitiiry.  The  faine  of  St.  Evreniond  as  a  brilliant 
slar,  during  a  long  lifvi  In  Uic  polished  itrislocracy  of  France 
aiid  Eugland,  gave  for  a  time  a  considerable  lustre  to  bis 
wriliiifTf,  (he  grwiter  part  of  which  are  such  eflusiana  as  the 
daily  intercourse  of  good  compaiiy  atlle<l  forth.  In  verse  or 
in  prose,  he  i»  the  gallant  friend,  rather  than  lover,  of  ladies 
who,  secure  probably  of  love  in  some  otlier  (juarter,  were 
proud  of  the  friendship  of  a  wit.  He  never,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, mistakes  his  character,  which  as  hl»  age  was  not  a  little 
advanced,  might  have  incurred  ridicule.  Hortenso  Manciui, 
Duchess  of  yiazariQ,  is  his  heroine  ;  but  we  lake  little 
inu-rest !»  coniplttneiits  to  »  woman  neither  respected  in  her 
life,  nor  remembered  since.  Nothing  can  be  more  trifling 
than  the  general  character  of  the  writings  of  St.  Mvremond ; 
but  sometimes  he  rises  to  literary  criticism,  or  even  civil 
hislor)' ;  and  ou  such  topics  -  Ite  is  clear,  unatl'ected,  cold, 
without  imagination  or  seusibility;  a  type  of  the  frigid  beings, 
whom  an  aristocriitic  and  highly  pu)iiJ>cd  society  is  apt  to 
produce.  The  chief  merit  of  St.  Kvremond  is  in  his  style 
and  manner.  He  has  less  wit  than  Voiture,  who  contributed 
to  form  him,  or  than  Voltaire,  whom  he  contributed  to  form  ; 
but  he  shows  neither  the  effort  of  the  former,  nor  the  rest- 
lewness  of  the  latter.  Voltaire,  however,  when  he  i»  most 
i}uiet,  as  in  the  earliest  nud  i»est  of  bis  historical  works* 
seems  to  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  .St.  Evremond, 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  be  was  familiar  with  the 
tatter's  writings. 

10.  A  woman  has  the  glory  of  being  full  as  conspicuous  in 
Tfrtftf  the  graces  of  style  as  any  writer  of  this  famous  age< 
4i9ettftk  i(  jjj  evident  that  this  was  Madame  dc  Sevigne. 
Her  letters  indeed  were  not  published  till  the  eiuhteenth 
century,  but  they  were  WTitteu  in  the  mtd'day  of  Loub's  reign, 
llieir  ease  and  freedom  from  affectation  are  more  striking  by 
contrast  with  the  two  epistolary  styles  which  had  been  most 
ndmired  in  France,  timt  of  {{alzac,  which  is  laboriouslv  tumid, 
and  tJiat  nf  Voiture,  which  becomes  insipid  by  dint  of  aftec- 
tatioii.    Every  one  perceives  that  in  tlie  letters  of  a  mother  to 
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her  daughter  the  public,  in  a  strict  spdsp,  is  not  tliouglit  of ; 
and  yet  tlie  hubil  of  speaking  and  writing  what  men  of  wit 
and  taste  woitld  desire  to  hear  and  read,  gives  a  certain  man. 
nerisit),  I  will  not  &ay  uir  of  vHort,  uvt-ii  to  the  letters  of 
Aladaine  de  SevignJ*.  T\ie  abandonment  of  the  heart  to  its 
casual  impuli«es  i»  not  no  genuine  as  in  some  that  haw  sinco 
been  publiiilicd.  It  is  at  least  clear  tbnt  it  is  possible  to  lie- 
come  affected  in  copying  her  utiafl'ecteil  style  ;  and  some  of 
Wal[M>le'8  letters  bear  witness  to  this.  Her  wit  and  talent  of 
painting  by  single  touches  are  very  eminent ;  scarcely  any 
collection  of  letters,  which  contain  so  little  that  can  interest 
a  distant  agC)  are  read  with  sucli  plea'^tirc ;  if  they  Imve  anv 
general  fault,  it  is  a  little  monotony  and  excess  of  stlVcliuii 
towards  her  daughter,  which  is  reported  to  have  weaned  its 
object,  and,  in  contrast  \vith  this,  a  little  wimt  of  sensibility 
towards  all  beyond  her  immediate  friends,  and  a  readine^  to 
Snd  sometliing  ludicrous  in  the  dangers  and  suflenDgs  of 
olbers.* 

1 1.  Tile  French  Academy  had  been  so  judicious  both  in  the 
dioicc  of  its  members,  and  in  the  genera)  tenor  of  its  ■n.jFr.Dch 
proceedings,  that  it  stood  very  high  in  public  esteem,  *'*'"*'■ 
and  a  voluntary  deference  was  commonly  shown  to  its  autho- 
rity. The  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  iic  grew  to  manhood, 
was  araorded  as  amply  as  that  of  Hichelieu.  The  Academy 
was  received  by  the  king,  when  tliey  approached  him  publicly, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  tJie  superior  courts  of  justice. 
Tliis  body  had,  almost  from  its  commencement,  undertaken  a 
national  dictiouBry,  which  should  CArry  the  language  to  its 
utmost  |>erfection,  and  trace  a  road  to  the  higliest  eloquence 
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*  TW  tnok  of  thit  arc  namnou* 
(nooHli  to  her  IvlMn.  lii  oo«  ot  tbein 
•lit  Riailiiilik,  l>-at  ■  U><i  of  tier  k- 
■juaiSlaBoc.  bniAjE  Iwtn  liiuul  br  a  liud 
doe>  hail  KDn«  tu  ba  rii|i(iiiil  in  tli«  (a. 
ana  ■■!>»*#•  hnwlf  by  takinit  off  Iha 
pro«incUl  aooMii,  irith  whi«h  tfio  wilt 
MjirtM  tionttf  on  Ibc  6nt  ptungc.  Sbc 
nwtiaa  ■  jn(  of  1^  Voliia'i  cueuliuQ  i 
mmI  iIiouRh  Uial  pinan  ««  ■■  tillle 
cBIlllcd  lo  tjmiHUbr  »  au;  on*,  jfrt, 
Then  •  voinan  u  bum^  itivr,  il  it  not 
Untal  foi  siiulTier  woman  lo  lum  il  into 
d/ollon. 

M«iUin«  de  SoTign4'(  twM  lilt  tiMB 


anaifMil  far  tliKbling  Hatinc ;  wd  Aa 
Ihh  tiutn  ctiargcd  villi  tlio  uufsctBuaU 
ixnlidion ;  11  puwn  <uinn»  Iv  <M. 
Uut  il  i>  denied  (hat  thnc  ronla  eta  b* 
fouiul,  Uidu^li  Tew  tlkr  In  j^itc  up  tQ 
ilfVtrtittK  a  iuiaca1<ii(Ulwa  qf  Ail^HlT. 
In  hr'  liinr,  (?ori»iil('«  partj  wm  U 
TttI  «>|ipDitiiid,  and  liB  dcMTrad  ao  muEli 
gidUtude  and  mnenor,  tlial  wu  oaHtat 
muilr  vondcr  ai  twr  i>riii|i  »rri*d  a  lillte 
loo  lar  a^lrul  bit  rirat.  Vi\o  Un  ever 
Men  a  saniaiijiHt  Iqnardi  Itic  lUnit  at 
her  friends  tlioiigli  manj  uv  Juii  lo. 
wardt  ibcir  own  ? 
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thut  (Ii;p<.-n«le(l  on  purity  nnd  choice  of  words  ;  more  thnii  tliis 
conld  not  be  {fiv«n  by  man.  TJie  work  procc«ied  very  slowly  ; 
Rud  di<:tionarii-«  ntirv  ptiblisliod  in  the  mean  tinu*,  one  by 
Hichelet  in  KiSO,  another  by  Faretiore.  The  former  seems 
to  be  little  more  than  a  glossary  of  terhtiical  or  otberwise  doubr- 
ful  words*  ;  but  the  latter,  thou^'h  pretending  tu  coiiluin  only 
tern]!i  of  art  and  tM;tenn>,  was  found,  by  its  definitioiis  and  by 
tlie  nulhoritii^s  it  quoted,  to  interfere  so  mud)  will)  the  project 
of  tlte  ncntlemicans,  who  had  armed  tbemselveB  witli  an  exdn- 
sive  privilege,  that  they  not  only  expelled  Fnretiere  from  their 
bwly,  on  the  allegation  that  he  had  availed  himt>elf  of  mute- 
rialH  intrusted  to  hiu)  by  the  Academy  for  its  own  dictionary, 
bnt  intitituted  n  long  process  nt  law  to  hinder  its  publicniion. 
'lliis  was  in  1685,  and  the  dictionary  of  Furetiere  only  ap- 
])eare(l  after  his  death,  at  Amsterdam  in  l(i90.t  Whatever 
may  have  be^-n  the  deliiKjueiicy,  moral,  or  tegH),  of  this  com- 
pih-r,  his  dictionary  h  praised  by  Goujet  as  a  rich  treasure, 
III  which  almost  every  thing  is  found  that  we  can  desire  for 
B  sound  knowletlge  of  the  laitfrmipe.  It  has  been  fre*juently 
reprinted,  and  pontiniied  long  in  i*»t«e«i.  Hut  the  dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  which  was  published  in  It>9t,  dumed  att 
authority  to  which  tliat  of  a  private  man  could  not  pn>tend. 
Vet  tlie  l)i-«it  i-dition  seems  to  have  rather  di»ap[>oiiiled  the 
public  expcrtatioii.  Many  objected  to  the  want  of  (juolations 
and  to  the  observance  of  an  orthography  that  had  become  oU. 
sotete.  Tl>e  At^demy  undertook  a  revision  of  its  work  in 
17*K>  ;  and  finally  protiting  by  the  pnblic  opinion  on  tvhich  it 
endeavoured  lo  act,  rendered  this  dictiotmry  the  must  received 
standard  of  tlte  French  language.? 

12.  The  (irammnire  fienerale  et  Riisoniiee  of   Lancelot, 
i»  which  Arnnuld  took  a  considenible  share,  is  raUier 


[,n«Mii 

IflMiinun- 


a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  all  language  than  one 


pecidiar  to  the  French.  "  Tiie  best  critics/'  says  Ifeillct, 
"  acknowledge  that  tJiere  is  nothing  written  by  either  the 
ancient  or  the  modern  gn)n)i)]arians  with  so  much  justness 

rvtile  bestotvs  upon  it  au  aliiiosi 


Jity."5   Vigueul 


ipon 


'  OdujcI,  Bullet,  iL  Tti2.  t  IVlB»D.p.  eg.  Gouji-i,  p.  961. 

t   P«ltmn,  Ilikl.  dt  IWeadfinia  (run-         j  Jugrami    iln    Stnui*.   u.    C0(. 
lUniBlian    par     OIitiI),  p.   il.    Ooiijtt,      Oih^fI  oopica  ltull>:tli  wonli. 
liIfalioili«|ua  t'lui^lKs   1.  'isi,  et  pan. 
■"        Uorren-t  "t-  FuwtWft. 
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wjual  eul<^.*  Lftncelol  was  copied  in  n  greai  degreo  by 
Laiiii,  in  his  Rhetoric  or  Art  of  Speaking,  with  little  of  value 
tJiat  is  origitiul.l  Vaugelas  retaiutrd  \\i»  plane  as  the  foumlcr 
of  sound  grantmatical  critimui,  tlwiigli  liis  judgnicuts  have 
not  beeu  uoifomity  contirmed  by  the  next  generation.  His 
remarks  wen?  edited  with  notes  by  Thonias  Corneille,  who 
had  the  reputntion  of  an  vxwllent  grainamn.t  Theobserva. 
tions  of  Menage  on  the  Frendi  language,  in  167'^  nnd  l(i7t>i 
are  said  to  have  th^i  fault  of  reposing  too  much  on  obsolete 
autliorities,  even  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had 
long  been  proscribed  by  a  politer  age.§  NotwithstaiKling  the 
zeal  uf  t))u  Academy,  no  critical  laws  c«iiild  arn-»t  the  revo- 
lutions of  speech.  Changes  came  in  with  (he  lapse  of  time, 
and  srere  sanctioned  by  the  imperious  rale  of  custom.  In  a 
book  on  grammar,  published  as  early  as  1688,  BiJzac  and 
V'oilurr,  even  I'airu  and  the  I'ort-Hoyal  writers,  are  called 
Semi-moderostl  ;  so  many  new  phrases  had  since  made  their 
way  into  com|K>sition,  »o  many  of  theirs  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain air  of  ntitii|uity. 

13.  Ttie  genius  of  th«  French  language,  as  it  was  esti- 
mated  in  this  age  by  those  who  aspired  to  the  cha-  ucuhnn- 
racter  of  good  critics,  may  be  learned  from  one  of  Jt»IS»« 
tile  dialogues  in  a  work  of  Itouliours,  Les  Enlretiens  ■"  '■'^'"■ 
d'Ariste  et  d'Kug^ne.      Uonbour»  was  a  JeAutt  who  affected  a 
polite  and  lively  tone,  according  to  tl»e  fashion  of  his  time,  so 
A3  to  warrant  some  degree  of  ridicule ;   but  a  man  of  tiiste 
and  judgment,  whom,  though  La  Ilarpe  speaks  of  him  with 
disdain,  hid  contemporaries  quoted  with  resptscC.     The  first 
and  the  mot^t  inten^ting  at  prt;»ent,  of  these  conversations, 
which  arc  feigned  to  take  pUice  between  two  gentlemen  of 
literary  taste,  turns  on  the  French  language.^     This  he  pre- 


■ 


*  Miluign  da  LiiUnluni,  i.  ■». 
Gauitt,  I.  SS.  Gibm,  p.  nsi. 
Gonjci.  116.    IKogr.  Unif. 
'  S  Id.  153. 

I  lllMio[li4i|a0  Uniitntllu,  it.  3.11. 
Ftmull  inakM  s  tiniUu  mnark  cio 
Pmtu. 

f  Boutioun  poima  ooi   Nvenl   iiino- 
taiiunii  which  hiul  lately  Moir  Into  int. 


he  w  miiukca.  Timr  di  wwyt  ind 
tovf  ftoj/rii  vcrc  Dew  :  the  words  Jhndtf 
■i/ncru.  mmilUt.  anaplt,  ami  mmy  mgrc. 
v(Ta  Ktnl  in  n**  waiv*.  Thiu  ilia 
muii  »ni  Inf  i  a*  lit  plirsw,  /c  m  nh 
fa*  trtf  lb  Kfr*  «Wf .  1 1  aH-nit  on  tv~ 
flection,  Iliil  Mm*  of  the  «i|>tiwion-i  liD 
■nlnudncru  upon  muil  turn  btm  mlfvel- 
«d  wlillu  tbvy  vtrc  ncv.  being  in  oppo- 


Ho  (li,liJivii  amir  tltt  mijMftmnttf  or  litJon  tg  tii«  enmol  m^iunx  '^  wonh; 
mnir  lU  In  conindiratUm,  md  tiilnli*  and  tl  ii  tWryt  auiioua,  bn  otiior  Un. 
Ibc«  plituci  VDuld  not  iMt  in  vhicli     gungcs  u  vril  f  lo  otiwrva 
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Biimes  to  iw  tbc  be«t  of  all  modorii ;  deriding  the  SpaiiUIi  for 
its  pomp,  tiie  ItaliAn  for  its  fiaical  efTemiiincy.  *  Ttii;  Freucb 
has  the  secrt'l  of  uniting  brevity  with  clearness  and  purity 
with  politeness.  Tlic  Greek  und  Latin  are  obtteurc  where 
they  are  concise.  The  iSpanisli  is  alwayi<  diffuse.  The  Spo- 
nisb  is  a  turbid  torrent  often  overspnHiding  the  country  with 
great  noise  ;  the  Italian  a  genllo  rivulet,  ocaisionally  given  to 
inundate  its  meadows;  the  Freiieh,  a  noble  river,  enriching 
the  adjacent  lands,  but  with  an  e4]ual  majestic  cour»i!  of  waters 
that  never  <iuits  its  level. t  Sp«nish  again  he  compares  to  an 
insolent  beiiiity,  that  holds  her  head  high,  and  taket^  pleasure 
in  splendid  dress ;  Italian  to  a  painteit  cocjuette,  always  attired 
to  please ;  French  to  a  modest  and  agreeable  laily,  who,  if 
you  may  call  her  a  prude,  ha»  nothing  uncivil  or  repulsive  iu 
ner  prutlery.  Latin  is  tlie  common  mother ;  hut  while  Italian 
has  the  sort  of  likeness  to  Latin  which  an  ape  benrs  to  a  man, 
ill  French  we  have  the  dignity,  jwHieness,  purity,  and  good 
sense  of  thti  Augnstan  age.  The  French  have  rejected  almost 
all  the  diminutives  once  in  use,  and  do  not,  like  the  Italians, 
admit  the  right  of  framing  others.  This  tangtiage  does  not 
tolerate  rhyming  sounds  in  j>ro»e,  nor  even  any  kind  of  ASM- 
DSiice,  as  amLrtttme  and  fortune,  n<«r  togetlter.  It  rejects 
very  bold  metaphors,  as  the  xenith  of  virtue,  the  a/to^^e  of 
glory;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  poetry  is  almost  us  hos- 
tile to  metaphor  as  its  prose.  1  "  We  have  very  few  words 
merely  poetical,  and  the  language  of  our  poets  is  not  very 
difl'erent  from  that  of  the  world.  Whatever  l>e  the  canse,  it 
is  certain  that  a  figurative  fttyle  is  ueitlier  good  among  us  in 
verse  nor  in  prose,"  This  is  evidently  much  e.\apgerat«d, 
and  in  contradiction  to  thi-  known  examples,  at  least,  of 
dramatic  poeiry.  All  aDeciation  and  labour,  lie  proceeds  to 
say,  are  «c|unlly  repugnant  to  a  good  French  style.  *'  If  we 
would  speak  the  language  well,  we  should  not  try  to  spenk  it 
too  well.  It  detests  excess  of  ornanient ;  it  would  almost 
desire  tltat  words  should  be  as  it  were  naked ;  their  dress 
omst  be  no  more  than  necessity  and  decency  re<|uirc.     Il» 


lbs  MnpMMlrtlr  rMrni  ntAHUp  «f 
IMMJ  iblngt  iju\»e  ctUbtUbcd  b;  |imcfil 
amgB.  ]£iitlt«i«aa  il'ArUlc  ■!  d'KugtDr, 
p.  M. 


•  P.  59.  (edit,  ItflJ), 
t  P.  1T- 
t  P.  OOi 
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simplicity  is  avertie  to  compouni)  worils ;  tlmtie  adJRctires 
whicli  arc  fornivd  by  such  n  juncture  uf  two,  Imvc  loag  been 
pxiled  botli  from  prose  anil  vers*,"  "  Our  own  pronuncia- 
tion," he  aflirmf,  *'  is  the  most  natural  anil  ptcusiiig  of  »uy. 
The  ChineiM!  and  other  Asiatics  sing ;  tbe  Germans  rattle 
(ral)ent) ;  ilte  Spaniiirds  apout ;  the  Italians  sigh  ;  the  Kii- 
gliitli  ivliistli; ;  tin-  Fn-ncli  alone  can  propi-rly  bo  said  to  speak  ; 
Trbidi  arises  in  fact  from  our  not  Bccenting  any  syllable 
before  the  penultimate.  The  French  litnEfuage  is  l>est  adapted 
to  e:«press  the  tcnderrat  seiitiineiits  of  tlie  iR^art ;  for  wliirh 
reason  our  songs  are  so  iinpassioned  and  pathetic,  while  those 
of  Italy  nnd  Spain  are  full  of  nonsense,  Otlier  languages 
may  address  tiiu  imagination,  but  ours  nloni>  speaks  to  the 
heart,  which  never  understands  what  is  said  in  them."  •  This, 
i»  literally  amusing  ;  .and  with  ti^uat  jiatriotism,  Bouhours  in 
another  place  has  propoae^t  the  question,  whether  a  German 
can,  by  the  nature  of  things,  possess  any  wit, 

1-1'.  Bouhours,  not  dctieicnt,  as  we  may  perceive,  in  self- 
contidence  and  proneness  to  censure,  presumed  to 
tuni  into  ridicule  the  writers  of  Port-Royal,  at  that  ■*"•'*'" 
Ume  of  such  dirstinguished  reputation  as  threatened 
to  ecli|)se  the  credit  which  tbe  Jesuits  had  always  preserved 
in  polite  letters.      He  alludes  to  their  lonjj  [R-riods  and  the 
cxaggenited  phrases  of  invective  which  they  poured  forth  in 
controversy.t     But  the  Jansenist  party  was  well  able  to  defend 
itself.     Barbier  d'Aucour  retaliated  on  the  vain  Jesuit  by  his 
Sentimvns  de  Cleaathe  sur  les  Eiilretiens  d'.Ariste  et  d'Hugene. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  French  critics  that  he  has 
nell  exposed  tbe  weak  parts  of  his  adversary',  bis  aflecicd  air 
of  the  worltl,  the  occasional  frivolity  and   feebleness  nf  his 
observations ;  yet  tbere  seems  something  morose  in  tbe  ceii- 


•  P.  «8. 

t  V.  ISO.  VlcDMit-UanlUc  obacn** 
thai  Iha  I'ort-ltojial  vrllvn  taimrd  ibolr 
Mfia  urijpiull;  oo  that  <f  Balue  (ii>L  I. 
p.  107.)  i  and  th«  M.  ■I'An'lill'r.  bni. 
ilicr  of  Aotanjt  AnuuM,  afbrwd  u  on* 
■imo  a  grand  ami  (OftiMn  nwnncr  Uk« 
lh«  Spaalndt,  **  bting  aruHV  Mfioui 
and  iinpcMiiiK.  v*|>fciii]fy  lii  dfvolkin«l 
irrilingi ,  bin  afunranlt  Soiling  ilm 
Froncb   wcl*    in>i<Mient  of  Uiia   rtflr. 


thai  |iBrt<r  abandoiieil  it  ttir  oav  note 
ohmUc  vhich  it  U  by  no  nxiain  lau 
dlllSciilt  (o  BriU  rtO.  p.  139.  BaiiUl 
■iwma  lu  t«rer  ihcir  Ion  at  long  [trriad* 
to  tlw  6ua/a\  (drocalD  l^  Mkuin,  who 
faad  nnploj^l  tlivm  m  IjU  pkailiiijfit.  not 
enlf  M  pving  iiuitv  ilijtniiir,  tnii  nl» 
tHBunt  Uie  public  ■»!<*  ai  Ihal  time 
faiuui«I  Ihem.  Jugnatn*  do  Sftmn, 
B.  BiM. 


VOL.  lit. 
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Kures  of  tlic  supiiosL"*!  Cl«uube,  ivhich  renders  this  book  l«as 
agre.ea\i\e.  than  that  on  which  it  atiiuiuilvi;rts. 

13.  AiiolhtT  work  of  criticism  l>y  Bouhouni,  La  .Maui^re 
t.it.M^  (If  Bit-ii  Pfiiser,  which  i»  also  in  diiilugui',  contain!) 
gay  mucli  that  shows  aculvocss  uiid  ilulicacy  of  discrimi- 
uation  ;  though  his  taste  was  (Wficieiit  in  wnrnitJi 
and  HeiisihilitVi  which  midi-rs  hitn  sonmwhiit  too  strict  utid 
fA8li<liou9  ill  his  judgmt'nU.  He  is  an  unHpanng  enemy  of 
obBcurity,  exnggerution,  and  nonst^nsf,  and  laughs  at  the 
hypeilmlical  lanf^ua^u  of  Bidzac,  while  he  has  rather  over- 
pruiHcd  Voitun;.*  Tlwj  alfected  liidatMl  i)ioii(ihts,  of  which 
tJie  Italian  aud  Spanish  writers  aflbrd  hiin  outuy  examples, 
Jloohniirs  ju<>tly  eondemnn,  auti  hy  the  correctness  of  his 
juJ^iiifut  may  deserve,  on  tlie  whole,  a  res[)vctid>l«  placu  in 
the  second  order  of  critics. 

U).  Tlie   Keflexions  snr  I'Kloqnenoe  et  sur  la  Po&ie  of 
Hipm-<  Rf-    K^l'iiU  aiiotiier  Jesuit,  whusv  Latin  |)oem  on  Gardens 


iMilMUOO 

Vmimmc 


has  already  been  pniised,  are  judicious,  though  per- 
haps rather  too  diSiise  ;  his  criticimn  is  what  would 
appear  severe  in  our  tiniiTS ;  but  it  was  that  of  a  man  formed 
by  the  ancientiii  and  who  lived  also  in  tlic  best  and  most 
critical  age  of  France.  The  reflections  on  poetry  are  avowedly 
founded  on  Aristotle,  hut  with  much  that  is  new,  and  with 
examples  from  modern  poets  to  eonfirni  and  illustrate  it. 
Tltc  practice  at  this  lini«  in  France  u'as  to  depreriale  the 
Italians ;  and  Tasso  is  often  the  subject  of  Rjipin's  censun: ; 
for  want,  among  other  things,  of  titat  grave  and  nmjestic 


■  Vuitsrv.  lie  >■/■.  almjF*  laka  a 
tnn*  of  nil)rT)r  stita  h(  •i«|Ot«nlM.  ]^ 
finii  dmiint  tni  <i  la  brtwr  ir  I'lroniv, 
p.  79.  But  wc  cut  hard);  think  tbst 
Baluc  via  aot  gnravlF  nooieal  in  «iih 
et  iliu  lUanga  lifpcrbolei  vhicb  Uou- 
boun  tjuala  flan  liln. 

In  tbe  fbuMh  dialnitiUk  Bouhoun  hu 
wmof  Juat  obanration*  an  (li*  nwoiitjr 
at  cTcarncB.  An  ubMuritjr  aridng  fran 
■ItuMuii  u  Ibingt  now  unlnown,  (ueh  aa 
wa  fiiiil  in  tha  aoelanbi,  ii  lathcr  a  tniaSin- 
luiir  tlua  a  lauh;  but  lliii  ik  iiu  vtrUko 
tot  onr  whwh  mtf  bt  sTiiiilcO,  aii J  ariaca 
Ihan  ilw  initn't  indutHictnTv  of  toa- 
M|il)uu  at  Uaguan.  Cela  n'cil  pa* 
loMllislbk,  dlt  Pliilinlba  (aftn  hwriiix 
■  fitolUi  rhqMody  aitraetad  ftum  a  fuiirr- 


ral  icrraon  on  LouU  XIII.).  No«  r(U 
pundit  Kuioxt.  «  n'vu  pu  loui.^&jt 
(tu  plimatiu  oa  n'«(t  sue  du  phOnit. 
Voua  nMtM  danc.  dtt  Pblllnllw,  ds  U 
£II?rMi«ctnltD  Ipcalimuiai  ri  Ir  jMbtit  ? 
Oui,  rqiartii  Eucfoit-.  U-  Rxliaialiu  no. 
ttnac  uiw  otiKurii'  |>rofandc,  tt  n'a  de 
•aUinj.mv  nul  nna  rai»nnalil0.  L« 
phibiu  nWt  pa*  ti  obacitr.  vi  a  on  briU 
Unt  qui  Mgniiie,  «a  Mmbla  ogaifla* 
andqua  ehoati  It  wlffil  y  cnm  iTar* 
oinaira,  ct  c'tal  (wnt.virc  at  (jiii  aduoaj 
Ii™  m  iwtnD  laiiKui  m  num  dn  phtbtM. 
Cen'nl  pa>  qui  ijuflqiii-l'iiiji  iDphAmtM 
dnicnni'  olinrut,  Juniu'a  n'rirc  foi  lai. 
t«udu  1  >N>i>aliir*li.'|;iilinisIiui\in>olat  | 
(-U  nr  Hint  ijuo  biillun*  « (jua  tta^fana  il» 
tons  vine*.  |i.  .tii. 
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chnraclvr  which  ey'ie  pu«>trr  ilvtnniids.  \'et  Rnpin  is  not  >to 
rigorous,  but  tlmt  iw;  can  blame  tlie  ooMuess  of  modem  pre- 
cepts in  regard  to  I'rench  poelry.  After  condemning  the 
Eoinpous  [one  of  Drcbwuf  in  bis  tninHlatioii  of  the  Plmrsidia, 
i!  remarks  (bat  '*  we  have  gone  since  to  an  opposite  extreme 
by  too  srrtipulous  a  care  for  lh«  purity  uf  tlie  laiifriisge ;  for 
we  iiavc  begun  to  take  from  poetry  its  force  ainl  dijfiiily  by 
too  much  res«n-e  and  a  false  mmlesty,  which  n-e  have  esta- 
bilsti(?<)  a"*  rharacleri sties  of  our  language,  ^o  as  to  deprive  it 
of  tliat  judicious  boldncHS  which  true  poetry  riM|uircs;  we 
have  cut  off  the  metaphors  and  a))  those  figures  of  speech 
which  give  force  and  spirit  to  words,  and  rc<luce<i  all  tht*  arti- 
fices of  words  to  n  pure  regular  style  whii-li  t'xposes  itself  to 
no  risk  by  bold  expression.  The  taatc  of  the  age,  the  in- 
fluence of  women  who  arc  naturally  timid,  that  of  the  court 
which  bad  hardly  any  thing  in  common  n-ith  the  ancients,  on 
account  of  its  usual  antipathy  for  learning,  nccreditecl  this 
manner  of  writing."*  In  this  Kapin  seems  to  glance  at  the 
polite  but  cold  criticism  of  his  brother  Jesuit,  Bouhours. 

17-  Itnpin,  in  <iiiother  work  of  criticism,  the  Parallels  of 
Great  Men  of  Antiquity,  has  weiglR*d  in  tlic  scales  uf  p„^,^ 
bis  own  judgment  Demostlienes  and  Cicero,  Moiner  ^ont 
and  Virgil,  Tliucyditles  and  l.ivy,  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle. Thus  eloquence,  [Mwtry,  history,  and  philosophy  |H1SS 
under  review.  The  taste  of  (tapin  is  for  the  Latins  ;  Cicero 
he  prefers  to  Dcmoatliencs,  Livy  on  the  whole  to  Tlmrydldes, 
though  this  he  leaves  more  to  the  reader }  but  is  couKdent 
that  none  except  mere  grammariaira  have  ranked  Homer 
above  Virgil.t  Tlie  loquacity  of  tlic  older  poet,  the  frc<)iii'ncy 
of  hifl  moral  reflections,  which  Ilapin  thinks  misplaced  in  nn 
epic  poem,  hi«  similes,  tl)c  Hiinene^s  of  his  transitions,  are 
treated  veiy  freely  ;  yet  he  gives  him  the  preference  over 
Virgil  for  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  narration,  for  his  epi- 
tbcU,  and  the  splendour  of  his  language.  Hut  tie  is  of 
OfHuion  that  JEncas  is  n  much  flner  chnracter  than  Achilles. 
'I'hese  two  e])lc  poets  he  holds,  however,  to  t>e  the  greatest  in 
the  world  ;  as  fur  all  the  rest,  ancient  and  modern,  he  euu- 
meratea  them  oue  after  anotlier,  and  can  find  little  but  faults 
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ill  tliein  all,*     Nor  (lo»i  Iw  ottvi-iii  dnimatic  ant)  lyric  po«tt, 
at  least  luoiWrD,  much  better. 

18.  lliij  Treatise  on  ]i]ji(;  Poetry  liy  Rostsu  was  once  of 
ni„„  Kouie  ri^putatiuD.  Ati  Eii^IihIi  port  Iism  tliuuglit  fit 
•rtitcMiT-  !(,  ^y  ,(jj,t  ^y-g  gjjoulci  tmve  star<r(l,  like  Indians,  at 
Uomer,  ifOu^su  had  nol  taught  ti^  tu  iindt-rsiand  tiim.t  The 
buok  is,  however,  long  since  forjjotlen ;  and  wc  fancy  that 
wv  understand  Unmet  not  the  worse.  It  is  in  six  books, 
which  treat  of  tin.-  fahic,  tlw  action,  thu  narnition,  the  man- 
ufirs,  tin;  machinery,  tlw  )>e»tiniFnl!>  and  expressions  of  an 
epic  poem.  Ilomt-r  ih  the  favourite  poet  of  llossin,  and  Virgil 
next  to  him  ;  this  prefervncc  of  the  superior  modtl  does  him 
some  honour  in  a  peneration  which  was  he<:«ming'  insensiWe 
to  its  exct-Hcucv.  Itu»su  is  judicious  and  corn-ct  in  lastv,  but 
without  much  depth,  and  he  seems  to  want  the  acuteness  of 
Bou  hours. 

I'J.  Funtenellu  is  a  critic  of  whom  it  may  be  suid,  tliat  be 

did  more  iniury  to  line  taste  and  sennibihtv  in  worka 
fiitiai  ol  luiKginittiuu  and  Hcutnncnt,   than  any  man  wiili- 

out  his  pood  sense  and  natural  acuteness  could  have 
done.  He  is  systematically  cold  ;  if  he  seems  to  tolerate  any 
flight  of  the  poet,  it  is  nithcr  by  caprice  than  by  a  gL-nuin6 
discernnient  of  beauty ;  bat  be  clings,  with  the  unyielding; 
daw  of  a  coid-hloodvd  animal,  to  thu  faults  of  gre»t  writers, 
which  he  exposes  with  reason  and  sarcasm.  His  Heflections 
on  I'oetry  relate  moittly  to  dramatic  composition,  and  to  that 
of  the  French  stage,  Theocritus  is  his  vicliiit  in  the  Disser- 
tation on  Pastoral  IWtry  ;  but  I-ontenelle  gave  tlie  Sicilian 
his  revenge  ;  he  wrote  jKistontls  himself ;  and  we  luive  altoge* 
thcr  forgotten,  or,  when  we  again  look  at,  can  very  partially 
approve,  the  idylls  of  the  Boulevards,  while  those  Doric  dactyU 
of  Theocritus  linger  still,  like  what  Schiller  lias  called  soft 
music  of  yesterday,  from  our  scltoollwy  reminiscences  on  our 
aged  ears. 

2Q.  Tlie  reign  of  mere  scholars  was  now  at  an  end }  no 
pH«mB«   worse  name  than  that  of  pudant  could  be  imposed  on 

ihot^  ivho  sought  fur  glory ;   the  admiration  of  all 

that  was  national  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  manners,  aa 
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well  (18  in  speech,  carried  awny  like  a  torrent  those  pre- 
scriptive titles  to  revereoce  which  only  linptred  in  colleges. 
Tlie  siiperiorily  of  the  Lalin  I.tiifriiage  to  French  had  loiigf 
hem  coiiti'stcA  ;  uvcn  Heury  StcpliL-iis  has  :i  disscrtutioa  in 
favour  of  the  latter ;  and  in  this  period,  tliough  a  few  reso- 
lute scholars  did  not  relire  from  tlie  fifid,  it  \vas  generally 
held  «itli«r  tlint  Freiicti  was  every  way  tliti  beltt-r  means  of 
expressing  our  thoufrhts,  or  at  least  so  nitich  more  convenient 
as  to  ptil  i>early  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  other.  Latin  had 
h««i  the  privileged  language  of  stone;  hut  Louis  XIV.,  in 
consecjuence  of  an  essay  by  Charpentier,  in  iG^d,  replacvd 
the  tnt«cription«  on  his  triumphal  arche«  by  others  in  French.* 
This  of  course  does  not  much  affect  llie  general  question  be- 
twiwn  the  two  languages. 

ai.  But  it  was  nut  in  language  alone  that  the  ancients 
were  to  entlure  the  agression  of  a  disobedient  pos-  o„„,| 
terity.  It  had  long  hecn  a  pruhlem  in  Europe  "H^u'Iu!.' 
whether  they  had  not  been  surpas&ed  ;  one  perhafis  '""*'■ 
which  began  before  the  younger  generations  could  make 
good  their  claim.  But  time,  t)>e  nominal  ally  of  the  old 
possessors,  gave  his  more  jtowerful  aid  to  their  opjioneots  ; 
every  age  saw  the  proportions  change,  and  new  men  rise  up 
to  strengthen  the  ranks  uf  the  ass;iilan(s.  In  philosophy,  in 
science,  in  natural  knowledge,  the  aiicientH  hnd  none  but  a 
few  mere  |>edants,  or  half-read  lovers  of  paradox,  to  maintain 
their  superiority  ;  but  in  the  beauties  of  language,  in 
eloquence  and  |>octry,  the  suffrage  of  cnlicism  had  long  been 
theirs.  It  seemed  lime  to  dispute  even  this.  Charles 
Pernmll,  a  man  of  some  learning,  some  varietj'  of  ih«i« 
a(-<]iiireiiiei)i,  and  a  good  deal  of  iiigrnuity  and  ^"•^'■ 
quickness,  published,  in  U)87,  his  famous  "Parallel  of  the 
Ancients  and  Moilems  in  all  that  regards  Arts  and  Sciences." 
This  is  a  series  of  dialogues,  the  [Mirties  being,  first,  a  pre- 
sident, deeply  learned  and  prejudiced  in  all  respccta  for 
antiquity ;  secondly,  an  abb^,  not  ignorant,  but  having 
reilerled  more  than  rejid,  cool  and  Impartial,  always  made  to 
npiHiir  in  the  right,  or,  in  other  words,  the  author's  repre- 
sentative ;  thirdly,  a  man  of  tile  worlil,  seisting  the  gay  side 
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of  every  subject,  and  apparently  brought  in  to  prevent  the 
book  from  bucgiiiiiig  dull.  Tbey  bf|;iii  with  areliit«cture  and 
painting,  and  soon  make  it  clear  that  Athens  wiis  a  mere  livap 
of  pig-9tie8  in  <:om]jarisoi)  with  Versailles ;  tlie  ancient  painters 
fnre  equally  ill.  Tltcy  next  advance  to  iJo(jucnt.'»;  and  poKtry, 
and  here,  wtiere  the  strife  of  war  la  sharpest,  the  defeat  of 
anti<inity  >»  chanted  witli  triumph.  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace 
are  successively  brought  forwanl  for  severe  and  often  unjust 
ccusure  :  but  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  intagined  that  I'errault 
is  ahvaya  In  the  wrong ;  he  hud  to  fi^lit  ugnin»t  a  peditnlic 
admiration  which  <iurrenders  all  judgment ;  and  liuving  fountl 
the  bow  bent  loo  much  in  one  way,  h«  forced  it  himself 
too  violently  into  another  direction.  It  is  the  fault  of  snoli 
books  (o  Iw  one-flided  ;  they  are  not  unfretjuently  right  in 
ceuMuring  blemishes,  but  very  tincaiidid  in  siipprossing  beflu- 
ties.  Homer  has  been  wor^t  used  by  Perniult,  who  had  not 
tlie  least  power  of  feeling  his  excellenre;  but  the  advocate 
of  the  newer  age  in  his  dialt^ue  admits  tliat  the  j£neid  i« 
BU{>erior  to  any  modern  epic.  In  his  coiupiinson  of  eloquence 
Pen-ault  has  given  some  specimens  of  both  sides  in  contrast  { 
comparing,  by  means  however  of  liis  own  veraionii,  the 
funeral  orations  of  IVricles  and  Plato  with  those  of  Bour* 
daloue,  Uossuet,  and  Flecliier,  the  description  by  Pliny  of  his 
country  M.-nt  with  one  by  Datzac,  an  epistle  of  Cicero  with 
another  of  Balzac.  Titese  coni|)arisonB  werelitted  to  producea 
great  effect  among  tliose  who  could  neither  read  tlte  origiual 
text,  nor  place  themselves  in  the  midst  of  ancient  feelings 
and  habits.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  vast  niaiorily  of  ibe 
French  in  thnt  age  would  agree  with  Perrault ;  Jiu  book  vrw 
written  for  tJie  limes. 

2'Z.  Fontenelle,  in  a  very  short  digression  on  the  ancients 
and  motlerns,  subjoined  to  his  Diseoume  on  Ptutoral 
Poetry,  follow;.-d  tlie  steps  of  Perrault.  "  The  whole 
question  as  to  pre-eminence  l>et«oen  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns," he  begins,  '*  reduces  it»elf  into  anottwr,  whether  tJw 
trees  that  used  to  grow  in  our  ^'oods  were,  larger  tlian  those 
which  grow  now.  If  they  were,  Homer,  Plato,  Deuiu- 
sttienes,  ennnot  be  equalled  in  these  ages ;  hut  if  our  trees 
are  as  large  .is  trees  were  of  old,  then  there  h  no  ren^tn  why 
n-e  msy  not  ciiital  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes."     T)ie 
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ftopliistry  of  this  is  gluriiig  enough ;  but  it  was  logic  for 
Paris.  In  the  rest  of  this  short  essay,  there  are  tlie  usual 
diaracterlstics  of  Fonteiu-Ue,  cool  {;ood  sense,  and  an  inca- 
pacity, by  natural  privutton,  of  feeling  the  highest  excellence 
ID  norks  of  taste. 

S3.  Roileaii,  in  observations  annexed  to  his  translation  of 
Longinus,  as  well  as  in  a  f«vv  sallies  of  his  poetry, 
defended  the  great  poets,  especially  Homer  and  nmmnsf  . 
Pindar,  with  dignity  and  inodvrution  ;  freely  aban-  "''""" 
doning  tile  cause  of  antitfuity  wli«re  he  felt  it  to  be  untenable. 
Perrault  replied  iviUi  courage,  a  4|nality  meriting  some  praise 
wliere  the  iidvvrMiry  was  so  powerful  iu  sarcaara  and  so  little 
accustomed  to  spare  it;  but  the  controversy  ceased  in  tole* 
rable  frieniUhip. 

^•I<.  The  knowledge  of  uew  accessions  to  literature  which 
its  lovers  demanded,  had  hitherto  been  commum>  nnnu. 
caled  only  througli  tti<.-  annual  catalogues  publislied  I'^^n, 
at  Frankfort  or  othi-r  jjlacea.  Hut  tliese  lists  of  *<■""• 
title-pages  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  distant  scliolar,  who 
Bought  to  become  actjuainted  with  the  real  prngre^s  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  know  what  he  might  find  it  worth  while  to  pur. 
chasb  Denis  de  Sallo,  a  member  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  not  wholly  undistinguished  in  literature,  though 
his  oth«r  works  are  not  much  remembered,  by  carrying  into 
efiecX  a  happy  project  of  his  own,  gave  birth,  as  it  were, 
to  a  mighty  spirit  which  has  gronti  up  in  strength  and 
enterprise,  till  it  has  become  the  ruling  power  of  the  literary 
world.  Monday,  the  5tli  of  January,  iGG-O,  is  the  dale  of 
the  first  number  of  the  first  review,  the  Journal  des  S^vans, 
published  by  Sallo  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Hedou- 
villi*,  which  some  liave  said  to  be  tliat  of  his  servant.*  It 
was  printed  weekly,  in  a  duodecimo  or  sexto-decimo  form, 


*  Contiot,  in  hit  HUtoini  Criliqua 
d«  Jaunuut,  in  two  folumca,  179*. 
vhicli.  ncivitluUiiding  it*  nninl  litlc. 
i>>  rhii'lly  vuuftnvd  M  Uic  liutury  of  llio 
Journal  tie*  ^A«H»k,  uiil  irlii>1ly  1o  taob 
U  sppcarrd  in  Krancr,  hiu  not  been  *b1e 
to  cIcM  Up  thii  uiunMing  poinU  loi 
ihorv  ■>•  not  ■aoting  IbiMe  vho  aurit. 
thai  lleilouiill*  vu  Iho  name  iir  nil  »• 


ulr  btlongtii^  to  Sallo ;  ami  lie  i>  adiiii 
in  Hnnc  pvMic  dnirriptioB,  oilliiiiil  iwlirr. 
t-nce  lo  the  JaumiLl,  Duminut  dv  Silto 
il'IIMouvUlc  in  I'lriticnii  funi  tcnator. 
CamiMat,  L  1:^  }ioti>i(liMiuiiliii|{  Ihii, 
tlierc  ii  inidRXV  (hat  luaili  iw  Ui  Iha  va- 
let:  to  that 'iiniiriutcUmNmiduiBccii- 
Ka  i   Ita  magna  ot." 
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each  numUer  coulaiiiitig  from  twolve  to  sixteen  pa^'s.  The 
first  book  ever  review«l  (let  us  observe  tlic  difference  of 
subject  between  that  and  the  last,  n'hat«ver  the  last  may  be) 
was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Victor  Vitt-nsis  and  Vigilioa 
Tapscn^is,  African  bisliops  of  die  fifth  century,  by  Father 
Chiik'l,  a  Jesuit.'  Hie  second  is  Spi-luian's  ulovsary. 
According  to  the  prospectus  prefixetl  to  the  Journal  des 
Sfftvans,  it  was  uot  de^ii^ned  for  a  mere  review,  but  a  lite- 
rary miscellany  >  composed,  in  tlio  first  place,  of  aa  exact 
cntiilogue  of  liie  chief  bonkn  which  should  be  printed  in 
Europe ;  uot  content  with  the  mere  titles,  as  llie  majority  uf 
bibliographers  had  hitherto  been,  l>ut  giving  an  account  of 
tlieir  contents,  and  their  value  to  the  public  ^  it  was  nUo  to 
contain  a  necrology  of  distinguished  authors,  an  account  of 
experiments  in  physics  and  dieraistry,  and  of  new  discoveries 
in  arts  and  scicnecsi  with  the  principal  decisions  uf  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  tlie  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other 
French  or  foreign  universities ;  in  short,  whatever  might  be 
interesting  to  men  of  letters.  We  find  therefore  some  piece 
of  i)ew9|  more  or  less  of  a  literary  or  scientilic  nature,  sub- 
joined to  each  number.  Tlius,  in  the  lir^t  number  wc  have 
a  double-headed  child  born  near  Sttlisbury ;  iu  the  second,  a 
question  of  legitimacy  decidi^l  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  in 
the  third,  an  «'xperiment  on  u  ww  ship  or  boat  constructed 
by  Sir  William  I'etiy;  in  the  fourth,  an  account  of  a  discus- 
sion iu  the  college  of  Jesuits  on  tlie  nature  of  comets.  The 
scientific  articles,  winch  be:ir  a  large  proportion  to  llie  rrat, 
are  illuscrated  by  engravings.  It  was  complained  that  the 
Journal  Aea  S^avans  did  not  pay  much  regard  to  polite  or 
anmmug  literature ;  and  this  led  to  tlw  publication  of  the 
Mercurr  Galant,  by  Vise,  which  gave  reviews  of  poetry  and 
of  tlte  drama. 

'J^>.  Tliough  the  notices  in  the  Journal  des  S<;avans  are 
very  short,  and  when  they  give  any  character,  for  the  most 
part  of  a  laudatory  tone,  Hallo  did  not  fail  to  raise  up  ene- 
mies by  the  mere  assumption  of  powei"  which  a  reviewer  is 

*  Victarii  Viwntii  M  Vizitii  Tii|wn-  Hich ii br> occnpim  bul  \tn  [mm  iiniiiull 

mt,   fnnlMia    Diwenui    t^bcDpotuni  ilaadMiaKu,   ThM  oa  SpdaHin*t  Otauttj, 

Or«i^  adonu  K.  V.  ChillBiiu.  Soc.  Jau.  skicb  follo*i>  b  but  in  lutf  ■  pags. 
pradh,  in  4M.  PWiaiw.    Tlwctliiquc^  if 
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prone  to  nfluct.  Mi-uage,  on  a  work  of  whose  he  had  made 
»onw  criticism,  ftiid  by  no  meaiiA,  as  it  »p[M^ara,  tvithout  jus- 
tice, replied  ill  wrnth ;  Putin  and  otlicrs  ruse  up  us  injured 
autliors  agninst  the  seif-etectetl  censor ;  but  he  made  mor» 
formidable  enemies  by  novae  rather  bitmt  declnrattons  of  a 
GnDicun  foulinf;,  as  lM*€ame  u  counturllor  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  ugainst  the  court  of  Home  ;  and  (he  privilege  of  pub- 
lication yva»  Roon  withdrawn  from  Sallo.*  It  is  said  that  h« 
had  the  spirit  to  refu'te  the  ofl'er  of  coDtinuiiig  the  journal 
under  a  previous  censorship  ;  anit  it  paast'd  into  other  hands^ 
those  of  G:illois,  who  continued  it  with  great  success, t  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  review,  within  u  few  months  of  its 
origin,  was  silenced  for  assuitiing  too  imperious  an  authority 
over  liteniture,  and  for  speaking;  evil  of  dignities.  "  In  cuni^ 
jam  .love  dignus  erat."  The  Journal  Jes  S^vans,  incom- 
parably the  most  ancient  of  living  reviews,  is  still  coo!«picnoii!i 
for  ltd  learning,  its  candour,  and  its  freedom  from  those 
stains  of  penional  and  party  nialire  which  deform  more  popular 
works. 

'26.  The  path  thus  o]M-ned  to  all  tliat  could  tempt  a  man 
who  made  writing  his  profession, —profit,  celebrity, 
a  peqjetual  appearance  in  tlie  public  eye,  the  facility  nubuM 
of  pouring  forth  every  scattered  thonght  of  his  own, 
the  power  of  revenge  upon  every  i-neiiiy -^  could  not  fail  to 
tempt  more  conspicuous  men  tlian  Sallo  or  his  successor  Gal- 
lois.  Two  of  verj"  high  reputation,  at  least  of  reputation 
that  hence  became  very  high,  entered  it,  Bayle  and  I^  ('Icrc. 
The  former,  in  IdSi,  eouinieuccd  a  new  review,  Nouvelira 
de  In  Hepubli<]ue  desl^^ttres.  He  saw,  and  was  well  ahle  to 
improve,  the  opportuuilies  which  periodical  eniieism  furnished 
ton  mind  eminently  (jualilied  for  it;  extensively,  and  in  mime 
points,  deeply  learned  ;  full  of  wit,  aculeiievs  and  a  happy 
talent  of  writing  in  n  lively  tone  without  the  insipidity  of 
afiectc*!  politeness.  'ITjb  scholar  and  philosopher  of  Rotter- 
tUai  had  n  rival,  in  some  respects,  nnil  ultimately  an  adver- 


Mct«d  ttw  Jnuiu. 

f  Clondti  (nlloiik  |Mr  I'anlnislt*,  in 
UiolMtci^*  wotLs  tol.  V.  p.  IVf.  tlio- 
gMphk  Uninndle,  Hit.  B»Uo  and  0«k 


lo!>k  CinIInii  i%  Hid  to  han  been  ■ 
flMdjutor  at  S*tlu  from  llie  brgiuninK, 
■nd  u>nic  othivs  arv  Mined  bjr  CaiiiuiMl 
n  lU  eunlfiboloni  •OHinn  nlioin  wiTt 
tiutnbtnUlc  and  Clupclun. 
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sary,  in  a  iieighbourinfr  city.  Le  Oerc,  Hvttlod  at  AniHter- 
,^L»  ''*'"  ^^  |)rofessor  of  belles  leHres  and  of  ilobrew  in 
"*"■  llio  Aniiiiiiaii  Bt'iiiiuurj-,  uiultTlook  in  ItiSO,  nt  the 
age  of  tweiity-nine,  the  first  of  those  thn«  celebrated  iwries  of 
Fvvicwa,  to  which  he  ow«»  w  tiiuoh  uf  his  fame.  Tiiis  wat  the 
Bibliotheque  Univenielle,  iu  ail  tJie  early  vuluincs  of  which  La 
Croz*^  a  much  inferior  |>erson,  was  \i\n  coadjutor,  |>iihlisheil 
monthly  ii>  a  VL-ry  small  form,  hv  Clctc  had  aflvrwardti  a  dis- 
a^eeuient  with  La  Croze,  and  tlie  latter  part  of  the  Biblio- 
th^qun  Universale  (that  after  the  tenth  volume)  is  chit6y  his 
own.  It  C4ra84.'d  to  be  published  iit  ItiQS,  auil  tlic  Bibliuthequa 
Choisie,  which  is  perhaps  even  a  more  known  work  of  Le 
Clerc,  did  not  commviice  till  IJOii.  But  ihu  fulness,  tlie 
variety,  the  judicious  analysis  and  selection,  as  well  oh  the 
value  of  the  ori^nal  remarks,  whieh  we  find  in  the  Biblio- 
tlieque  Univer«elle,  reader  it  of  signal  utility  to  those  who 
would  embrace  the  literature  of  that  short,  but  not  unim* 
portant  period  which  it  ilhisirates. 

'i7.  Meantime  a  less  brilliant,  but  by  no  means  lesti  erudite, 
idipk  review,  the  Leipsic  Acts,  had  commenced  in  (>er- 
**^  many.  TTie  first  volume  of  this  series  was  published 
in  1683.  But  being  written  in  Latin,  with  more  regard  to 
the  post  thau  to  the  growing  state  of  opinions,  and  conse- 
quently almost  excluding  the  most  attractive,  and  indeed  t)»a 
most  important  subjects,  with  a  Lutheran  spirit  of  unchange* 
able  orthodoxy  in  religion,  and  tvitli  an  absence  of  any  thing 
like  philfMophy  or  even  citiinecti-d  system  in  erudition,  it  is 
one  of  the  mu«it  unreadable  books,  relatively  to  its  utility  in 
learning,  which  hast  ever  fnllen  into  my  hands.  Italy  had 
entere<)  earlier  on  this  critical  career  ;  tlie  Gioniale  du*  LJtte- 
ruti  ^V||5  begun  at  Home  ia  l(i(>8 ;  tire  (iiornale  Veneto  de* 
Litterati,  at  Venice  iii  1(!71.  They  continued  fur  some  time; 
but  with  less  conspicuous  reputation  tltnu  those  altove  men- 
tioned. Tlie  Mercure  Savant,  publisht'<l  at  Amsterdam  in 
ItiS"!-,  was  an  indillerent  production,  which  induced  Biiyle  to 
set  up  his  own  Nouvelles  de  la  Hepublique  des  Lettres  in 
opposition  to  it.  Two  reviews  were  «>mmenc«t  in  the  Ger- 
■maa  langnaerc  within  the  seventeenth  century,  and  three  io 
English.  The  first  of  thette  latter  was  the  Weekly  Memo- 
rials   for  the    Ingenious,   l^n<Ion  lOS^.     This,  1    believe, 
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lasted  but  a  short  time.  It  was  fnlloweil  by  one,  entitled 
The  M'orks  of  the  Livinicd,  in  lO*)!  ;  aiicl  by  another, 
called  History  of  the  Works  of  tJ»e  Learued,  iii  U)99." 

S8.  I)ay)e  had  first  become  known  iii  HtH-2,  by  the  I'en> 
sees  Diverse^  sur  la  Com^te  dv  1(380;  a  work  n>^i,>, 
whidi  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever  decidedly  sur-  J^ai''^  ' 
pasned.  Its  purpose  is  one  hardly  \vorthy,  we  '^""^ 
sJiould  imngiiie,  lo  tMnploy  him  ;  since  thosu  who  could  read 
and  reaauii  were  not  likely  to  be  afraid  of  comets,  and  thoiw 
who  could  do  neither  would  be  little  the  better  for  his  book. 
But  wilh  t])is  ostensible  aim  Bayle  had  others  in  view ;  it 
gave  scope  to  his  keen  observation  of  mankind,  if  we  may 
use  the.  won!  observation  fur  that  which  he  cliiefly  derived 
from  modem  books,  and  to  the  cidm  philosophy  which  ho 
professed.  Tiiere  is  less  of  the  love  of  paradox,  less  of  n 
cavalling  pyrrlioiiism,  and  though  much  difTuseness,  less  of 
pedantry  and  irrelevant  instances  in  tlie  Pensees  Diverses 
than  in  his  greater  work.  It  exposed  him,  however,  to 
controversy ;  Jurien,  a  French  minister  in  Holland,  the 
champion  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  waijecl  a  war  that  was 
only  lerminaletl  with  their  lives  ;  and  Itayte's  defeitoe  of  the 
Hioughts  on  the  Comet  is  full  as  lung  as  the  original  per< 
formonce,  but  fur  less  entertaining. 

Q9'   Ue  now  projected  an  immortal  undertaking,  the  His- 
torical and  Criticid  Diclionnry.      Mureri,  a  laborious  „„  at. 
scribe,  hud  published,  in  lGr}S,  a  kind  of  encyclopedic  "*"'• 
dictionary,  biographical,  hi.tiorical,  and  geographical ;   Bayle 
professed  to  fill  up  the  numerous  dvtideucies,  and  to  rectify  the 


*  Jii(ln.  IluU  LhMmU,  cap.  ». 
B>blt(illiffi|uu  tJlliicnrllv,  llii.  II. — 
Mlio  firvl  ntimtwr  tif  Wri'Lly  Mrmtirlnit 
ibr  lli«  InKeniont  h  daud  Jin.  II?. 
IGKl-i:,  and  llic  Sril  book  Tcvi(7>c(l  ». 
Chiiitiani  Libcrii  BiCkiaiAiAii.  L'treoht, 
1081,  '11k  editor  propgici  to  iramoilw 
ftoin  the  Jaurnsl  dvi  S[«niu  vlialvvtr  a 
fnoM  raluEtblf.  ami  by  me  tin  pmtcr  fori 
ot  Iha  artidn  nlu*  (a  kmfft  booli*. 
"Kit  ivicw  Mcnn  lo  hatit  Uitcd  bui  ■ 
year  I  U  Inn  Ilitfe  ii  onlv  one  volume 
in  the  Dnliili  Miiwum.  'i\,e  t'lilrmal 
Hitlorlol  llilillnlhitiiuc,  vtiicli  Ih-j^ii  iu 
Jaatiarjr,  IIIA&  and  uipirrtl  rii  ^lar^ili,  it 
•MMclj  mrth  Doiicc ;  it  u  pnricBcdty  ■ 


(cunpUation  fiotn  tb*  farcign  mU«v 
Tlia  Diikny  ofihc  Werkiof  UwI-wmc^- 
publitliudniiiiitUly  from  16!)9  to  1*1 1.  11 
mveh  aicir*  mprClsliLp  i  diauKli  in  Uiii 
k1u>  b  i*ry  lariED  proiwrtion  it  |ivi-n  tii 
foivign  woiki,  and  probablf  on  tb*  crwlil 
of  contincnUl  Journuti.  The  booki  r*. 
viusvd  arc  nuincroiu  aod  commonlji  of 
a  Inrtinl  cliu.  11i«  aoraunU  glicn  af 
thnii  *i«  ctlMy  aailxtiMl,  Iba  mlvvror 
leliloni  inWrpouiiK  Iii*  judftmivt;  if  ujy 
biiu  it  pcmptililii,  >i  i,  levardt  irbBt  wai 
Ihvi)  olltd  ilie  liberal  liilc:  but  for  the 
mrnl  [un  tiic  rule  adoptfii  ii  lo  tpmk 
titouralit}  of  miy  ona.  —  IS43.] 
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errors  of  tliis  compiler.  It  is  hard  to  [dace  lii«  dictionary, 
which  appearoci  in  l(i!H,  under  any  distinct  head  in  u  literary 
classification  which  docs  not  make  a  itcparatu  chapter  for  texi- 
cogrnphy.  It  is  alnioAt  e*[UHily  diilicult  to  givo  a  genvrat 
character  of  this  nisiiy-cnloure^l  web,  which  f;reac  erudition 
and  still  grimter  acut<'iH-8tt  and  strength  of  mind  wove  for  the 
liist  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tlie  Icnrniiig  of  Bayle 
was  c<>piou!4,  especially  in  «hat  was  most  peculiarly  rei|uiredj 
the  cunlroveriiies,  the  anecdotes,  the  ini»cellun«ous  fai-tt  tad 
sentences,  scattered  over  the  vast  surface  of  literature  for 
two  prttciHiing;  centuries.  In  lliat  of  anticjuity  1m;  was  less 
profoundly  versed,  yet  bo  quick  in  application  of  his  clas- 
sical store<t,  that  he  passes  for  a  better  scholar  than  he 
vas.  His  original  design  may  have  been  only  to  All  up  (he 
deficii-ncie»  of  Moreri ;  but  a  mind  so  fertile  and  excnrsive 
could  not  be  restrained  in  such  limits.  We  may  find,  how- 
ever, in  tills  an  apology  fur  the  nuiuerous  uiiii^sions  of  Bnylo, 
which  would,  in  a  writer  absolutely  original,  seem  both  ca- 
pricious and  utiaccoiin tabic.  We  never  can  anticipate  with 
conlidcnce  tliat  we  ••hall  find  any  nunic  in  his  dictionary.  The 
notes  are  most  freijuently  unconnecteil  xvitli  the  life  to  which 
tliey  are  appended ;  so  tluit,  under  a  name  uninteresting  to 
us,  or  inapposite  to  our  purgiose,  we  may  be  led  into  the 
,  richest  vein  of  the  author's  fine  reasoning  or  lively  wit. 
Bayle  is  adniirnble  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  dogmatism,  the 
perplexities  of  philosophy,  tJie  weaknesses  of  those  wlto  afiect 
to  guide  the  opinions  nf  mankind.  But,  wanting  the  necei*- 
sary  condition  of  good  rea.'wtiing,  an  earnest  desire  to  n-asoii 
well,  a  moral  rectitude  from  whicli  the  love  of  truth  ntuat 
Bpriiig,  he  often  avails  himself  of  potty  cavils,  aiid  becomes 
dogmatical  in  hi;)  very  doubts.  A  more  sincere  spirit  of 
iiMjuiry  could  not  liave  suKered  a  man  of  his  penelralinj^ 
genius  to  acquiesce,  even  rontingenlly,  in  so  superficial  a 
scheme  lis  the  Mauiclu-ai).  Tho  sophistry  of  Uiiyle,  however, 
hears  no  proportion  to  his  juat  and  acute  observations.  Less 
excuse  can  ue  admitted  for  his  indecciicy,  which  almost  as- 
sumes the  character  of  monomania,  so  invariably  does  it  recur, 
even  wliere  theie  is  least  pretext  for  it. 

30.  Tile  Jugenicus  dcs  S^avans  by  Beillet,  published  in 
1(382  and  l(i80,  ttte  PolyhLstor  of  Morhof  iu  1081),  arc  cer- 
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taiiily  works  of  criticism  as  well  as  of  biblif^rapliy.  But 
ucitlipr  of  tlit'se  writers,  eHjiedally  th«  !att«r,  are  of  b^„^ 
much  authority  in  matters  of  tast<! ;  llicir  eni<lil!ou  "'"*'- 
wa»  very  fxlviisivi',  thdr  nbililies  rrapectablc,  siucu  they  weru 
able  to  produce  such  useful  and  comprehensive  worka ;  but 
ihey  (io  not  ijreatly  serve  to  cfili^hteii  or  correct  our  judg. 
menttt,  nor  'a  ttie  on|;iiial  matter  iu  any  considerable  pro)Hirlioa 
Io  tlml  which  ihey  liavc  derived  from  otliers.  1  have  taken 
notice  uf  both  these  iii  my  prefncf. 

31.  France  was  very  fruitful  of  that  misrellntioous  lilvni- 
ture  which,  desultory  and  amuaiufr,  has  the  advau- 
tage  of  remaining  better  in  the  meniury  than  more 
xyslematic  books,  nml  in  fact  is  generally  found  to  supply  the 
man  of  extensive  knouli^gc  with  the  material  of  his  eon- 
versatiou,  as  well  us  to  fitt  the  vacancies  of  his  deeper  studie^^. 
Tlie  memoirs,  tJie  letters,  the  travels,  the  dialogues  and 
I'^nys,  which  might  bv  ranged  in  so  large  a  class  as  that 
we  now  jmss  in  review,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned, 
and  it  must  be  understood  that  most  of  them  are  less  in 
reijuest  even  among  the  studious  tJian  they  wore  in  the 
tust  century.  One  group  biw  acquired  the  distinctive  tiiinio 
of  Ana;  the  reported  conversation,  the  table>talk  nf  the 
learned.  Several  of  these  belong  Io  the  Inst  part  of  the  six- 
teenth ceutury,  or  tho  [irst  of  the  next ;  the  Scaligeroiia,  ttte 
Perroniana,  iJie  Pithi«ana,  th«  Naudtvntta,  t)>e  Cftsauboniana ; 
the  last  of  ivhich  ore  not  conversational,  but  fragments  col- 
lected from  the  eomnion-pluee  books,  and  loose  piijurs  of 
Isaac  Ouaubou.  Two  collections  of  tlie  present  period  arc 
very  well  known  ;  the  Meniit^ntm,  and  the  Melanges  de 
Litterature  |>ar  Vigneul-Marville  ',  which  ditlert^  indeed  from 
the  rest  in  not  beiug  reported  by  otliers,  but  published  by  the 
author  himself;  yet  comes  so  near  in  spirit  and  manner,  that 
we  may  place  it  in  llie  Siunv  class.  The  Monagiana  has  the 
common  fault  of  these  Ana,  Uiat  it  rather  disappoints  ex- 
pectation, and  does  not  give  us  as  much  t>cw  learning  as  thd 
name  of  its  author  seems  to  promise  ;  but  it  is  amusing,  full 
of  light  anecdote  of  u  literary  kind,  and  interestiug  to  all  who 
love  the  recollections  of  that  generation.  Vigneul-Marville 
is  an  imaginar>'  person  ;  the  author  uf  the  Melanges  de 
Litteralure  is  D'Argoime,  n  Itcnedlctine  of  Rouen.      Tliis 
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book  has  been  tnucli  esteemed  ;  ttie  niiisk  given  cuurnge  to 
tbe  author,  who  wrlleii,  not  unlike  a  B«!RRt)ictiiie,  hut  with  A 
genernl  tonv  of  inilcpeiKk'tit  thinking,  united  to  good  judg. 
nii-nt  and  a  toleraI)Iy  extensive  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
liteniture.  He  h»d  entered  into  (he  religions  profession  ra- 
ther late  in  life.  The  Clitvru.'unft  and  S<^at8i{iita,  especially 
che  latter,  are  of  little  value.  Tbit  l*arrhasiana  of  Le  ("lerc 
are  less  amusing,  and  le»8  miscellaneous  than  some  of  lh« 
Atu ;  but  in  all  his  writings  tltere  is  a  love  of  truth  and  a 
zeal  ag.iinst  thos«  who  obstruct  imjuirj*,  which  to  conijpnial 
spirits  is  as  pluising  as  it  is  sure  to  render  hiiu  ubuoxious  to 
opposite  tempers. 

38,  Tlie   chararteriatirs   of  English  writers    in   the  first 

division  uf  the  n.-ntury  were  not  maintained  in   the 
i  >a  oAt   second,  though  the  change,  as  was  natural,  did  not 

ponie  on  by  very  rapid  steps.  Tlie  pedanlrj*  of  un- 
authorised Lutiuisms,  the  atTeetution  of  singular  and  not 
generally  intelligible  words  from  other  sourees,  the  lore  of 
quaint  phrascK,  strange  analt^es,  and  nuibitious  efforts  at 
antithesis,  gave  way  by  degrees  ;  a  greatep  ease  of  writing 
was  wliat  the  public  demanded,  and  what  the  writers  after 
tlie  Restoration  sought  to  attain  j  they  were  more  strictly 
idionuttic  and  English  than  their  predecessors.  But  this  ease 
someliiiMM  became  negligence  and  feeblene^^  and  often  tiirnMl 
to  coarsi^ness  and  vulgarity.  The  language  of  Sevigne  and 
Hamilton  is  eminently  collo(|uial ;  scarce  a  turn  occurs  in 
their  writings  which  tliey  would  not  Imvc  used  in  familiar 
society ;  but  theirs  was  the  colloijuy  of  the  gods,  ours  of  ii>en: 
their  idiom,  though  still  simple  and  French,  had  been  relined 
in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  by  that  instinclivo  rejection  of  all 
that  is  low  whicli  die  fine  tact  of  accomplished  women  dic- 
tates ;  while  in  our  own  coniCMiporary  writers,  mth  little  ex- 
ception,  tliere  is  what  defaces  the  dialogue  of  our  comedy,  a 
toiw  not  so  much  of  provincial i-'«m,  or  even  of  what  is  called 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  as  of  one  much  wone, 
the  dn-gs  of  vidgar  ribaldry,  which  a  gentleman  must  clear 
from  his  conversation  before  he  can  assert  that  name.  Nor 
was  this  conhned  to  those  who  led  irrt'gular  lives ;  the  ge- 
neral manner^  lieing  nnpolished,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
clergy,  wherever  tliey  arc  polemic  or  satiri«»l,  the  same  ten- 
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ilency  to  what  is  calliid  tlaiiy;  a  ivortl  which,  as  itseif  bnloiigis 
to  Uie  vocabulary  it  denotes,  I  use  with  some  unwillingness. 
Thu  pattern  of  Imtl  writiiii;  in  t)iis  mi|HS^  wa!i  Sir  Ito^er 
L'i'Istranfi^ ;  bis  .'liAop*!)  Fables  will  pi^WM  every  thing  thnt 
is  hostile  to  good  taste ;  yet  by  a  certain  wit  and  rvadiiieiu  in 
raillery  L'Eslrangc  was  a,  popular  writer,  nnd  may  even  now 
be  read,  peihapH,  with  some  umusement.  The  translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  published  in  l(J8!^,  may  nl»o  be  specified  on  in- 
credibly vulgar,  and  without  the  teoMt  perception  of  tlic  tone 
which  the  original  author  lias  preserved. 

33,  We  can  prodncc,  nevertheless  several  names  of  tliosc 
who  laid  tlie  fuuudationti  at  least,  and  indeed  iVir-  ^^^ 
nished  exainplefi,  of  gooil  style ;  some  of  them 
among:  the  greatest,  for  other  merits,  in  our  literature, 
llobbes  is  perltaps  tlie  first  of  whom  we  can  strictly  say  that 
he  18  a  good  Englidi  writer ;  for  the  excellent  passages  of 
Hooker,  Sidney,  Riileigh,  Bacon,  Taylor,  Chilhngwurth,  and 
others  of  the  Elizabethan  or  the  first  Stuart  period  are  not 
Kunicivnt  to  ostablisli  their  claim ;  a  good  writer  being  one 
whose  eonijKisition  is  neatly  untforui,  mid  who  never  sinks  to 
8iti-h  inferiority  or  negligence  as  we  must  confess  in  most  of 
thvs«.  To  make  such  a  writer,  llie  absence  of  gross  faults 
is  full  as  ncces&ary  as  actual  beauties  ;  we  are  not  judging  as 
of  puct«(,  by  the  highest  flight  of  their  genius,  and  forgiving' 
all  tile  rest,  but  as  of  a  sum  of  poHitivv  and  negative  quanti> 
tie»,  where  the  latter  counterluilnnoe  and  efface  an  e'jual  por- 
tion of  tlie  former,  llobbes  is  clear,  precii^-,  spirited,  and, 
above  all,  free,  in  general,  from  the  faults  of  bis  predeces- 
•ors  -y  his  language  is  sensibly  less  obsolete ;  )»e.  is  never  vul- 
gar, rarely,  if  ever,  quuint  or  i>edantic. 

3^t.  Cowley's  prose,  very  unlike  bis  verse,  as  Johnson  has 
observed,  is  nerspiruous  and  unaH'ected.  His  few  ,.  , 
essays  may  even  Ik;  reckoned  among  tlie  earliest 
models  of  good  writing.  In  timt,  especially,  on  ihe  death  of 
Cromwell,  till,  losing  his  composure,  he  fulls  a  little  into  tJie 
vulgar  style  towards  the  close,  we  lind  an  absence  of  peflantry, 
an  enw  and  graceful  choiee  of  idiom,  an  unstudied  hnnnony 
of  periods,  which  had  been  perceived  in  very  few  writers  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns.  "  His  thoughts,"  says  Johnson, 
"are  natural,  and  his  style  lias  a  smootJi  and  placid  equobi- 
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lity  whioli  has  never  yet  obiiuned  its  duo  rommendution. 
Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard-lahoiired  j  but  all  is  easy  with- 
out feebleness,  and  raniiliar  without  grossiitss." 

35.  Evelyn  wrote  in  iCSi  a  little  piece,  purporting  to  be 
-^^      iin  ai:couut of  England  l>y  a  Frenclnnan.      Ii  is  vetf 

aeven  on  our  ni:n>ncrs,  especially  tii  London ;  bis 
aWiorrencc  of  the  late  revolutions  in  cliurcli  and  slate  rontiptr- 
ing  with  his  natural  poliieni-ss  which  he  had  latvly  intpruv«d 
by  foreign  travel.  It  is  worth  reading  as  illustrative  of  social 
history  ;  but  I  diiefly  mention  it  here  on  nceount  of  tlie  piiliiih 
and  giMilli-uianty  di.-gaucu  of  the  style,  which  very  fvw  had 
fhitberto  regarded  in  such  liglit  compositions.  An  answer  by 
some  indignant  p^ilriot  tins  been  ri'printed  together  with  thia 
piunphlut  of  Evelyn,  and  is  a  good  spt-einii-u  of  tlit-  bestin) 
ribnldry  which  our  ancefttors  seein  to  have  taken  for  wit.* 
The  Inter  writings  of  Evelyn  are  such  as  his  charairler  and 
habits  would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
often  rise  abov<:  that  re^ijMX'table  level,  nor  are  their  subjects 
such  us  to  require  an  elevated  style. 

36.  Every  poem  and  play  of  Drydeu,  as  tJiey  successively 

appear*^,  w&a  usliered  into  tlie  world  by  those  pre- 
faces and  dedications  whidi  have  made  him  cele- 
brated  as  a  critic  of  poetry  and  a  luastt-r  of  the  English  Ian. 
guage.  The  Essay  on  Drnnmtlc  Poesy,  and  it»  HulsequenC 
Defence,  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire,  the  Paiidlcl  of 
Poetry  nnd  Painting,  tlic  Life  of  Plutarch,  and  other  things 
Fof  minor  importance,  all  prefixed  to  some  more  extensive 
'work,  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  prose.  The  style  ol 
Drydeii  was  very  superior  to  any  that  England  Imd  s«ea. 
Not  conversant  with  our  old  writers,  so  little,  in  fact,  .as  (o 
find  the  connnou  phrases  of  the  Elizabetliau  age  uuintulli* 
giblof,  he  fdlowed  the  taste  of  Charles's  reign,  in  emulalJDg' 
the  politest  and  m»«t  popular  writers  in  the  French  language. 
Ho  j,i.vmii  to  have  forineil  liim»^lf  on  Montaigne,  Unlzac,  and 
V'oiture ;  but  so  ready  was  his  invention,  so  vigorous  his 
judgment,  so  complete  his  mastery  over  bis  luitive  tongue. 


*   Both  thcw  ■Unv  frniiid  ill  the  Inlu  piirtS.  p.  1 3G.  tl  a) ibi.     Drvdra  tkonclA 

wdillon  of  tli«ljii>  MikotUuirnL»\VD(lLt,  Pi|imiiricn4  wrfnif:  jind  incortvfit  inSbak. 

1-  Milonv  tin  iitrii  wvrral  iitmrf*  of  (pMrc  ■!»!  Jonton,  trhkh  vcre  the  CU(> 

thit.      Dtjdan'i   Fruw   WotIu,    t«1.  i.  MM  buiguage  a/  llitir  tge. 
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tliat,  in  point  of  style,  he  must  lie  reckoned  ubovo  all  the 
three,  fie  Imd  the  ease  of  Moiitaigiie  without  his  negligence 
ami  (>mbflrrRss»l  istructiire  of  periods ;  he  b»d  the  dignity  of 
Balzac  with  more  varied  cn<)enc«9,  and  without  his  hyper- 
bolical tumour;  the  uiiex[>ectc<i  tunis  of  Votlure  w-ilhout  his 
aHectation  and  air  of  effort.  In  the  dedications,  espei'ially, 
we  find  paragraphs  of  extraordinary  gracefulness,  such  as 
possihiy  have  never  been  surpassed  in  our  language.  The 
prefaces  are  evidently  written  in  a  more  ni^ligent  style  ;  he 
seems,  like  Montaigne,  to  converse  with  t)>e  reader  from  his 
arnt'cJiair,  and  passes  onward  with  little  connexion  from  one 
subject  to  another.*  In  addressirpg  a  |uitn)n,  a  drflercnt  line 
is  observable ;  he  comes  with  the  respectful  air  which  the 
occasion  seems  to  demand;  but,  t]iough  I  do  not  think  that' 
Drydfu  ever,  in  langufige,  forpets  his  own  position,  we  must 
confess  thnt  the  flattery  is  sometimes  palpably  untrue,  and 
always  oiTensively  indelicate.  The  dediaitiou  of  the  Mock 
Astrologer  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  master-piece  of  fine 
writing ;  and  the  subject  k-tter  deserved  tlR'sn  lavish  com- 
mendations than  most  who  received  them.  That  of  the  Statu 
of  Innocence  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  is  also  very  well  written ; 
but  the  adulation  is  excessive.  It  appears  to  me  that,  afu-r  the 
Revolution,  Dryden  took  less  pains  with  his  style  ;  the  colto- 
quial  vulgarisms,  and  these  are  not  wanting  even  in  his  earlier 
prefflceii,  become  more  frequent ;  his  periods  ore  often  of 
more  slovenly  construction  ;  he  forgets  even  in  his  dedications 
that  he  is  standing  before  a  lord.  Thus,  remarking  on  the 
account  Andromache  gives  to  Hector  of  her  own  history,  he 
observes,  in  a  style  rattier  unworthy  of  him,  "  The  devil  was 
in  Hector  if  he  knew  not  all  this  matter  as  well  as  she  who 
told  it  him,  for  she  hnd  been  his  beil-fellow  for  many  years 
t^^ether ;  ami  if  he  knew  it  ttieu,  it  must  he  confessed  that 
Homer  in  this  long  digression  lias  rattier  given  us  his  own 
diaracter  than  ttiac  of  the  fair  lady  whom  he  paint8."t 
S7>  His  Essay  on  Dramatic  I'oesy,  pubiiNhed  in  1668^ 


*  Tlu>  n  hii  own  aeeount.     ■'  The        f  Vol.  iii.  p>  tSS.    Thit  i*  in  tlu  d»> 
DUurc  of  ■  pnlhM  fa  mnbline,  ncxr    dicaibn  of  hU  third  Miicvlhny  M  Lord 
vliully  out  of  tbe  waj ,  nor  in  It.    .    .  .     UatctiR*. 
Thn  I  ha**  hanMd  rroin  Ui*  pnctic*  of 
honest  iloaUignt,"  Vol.  iii.  p.  COS. 
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was  reprinted  sixteen  years  aft«twardi;>  antl  it  h  curious  to 
obwrrvL'  ilw  changes  whicli  Diydeii  timd«  in  th«  ex- 
a^Dmum  prcssiun.  Malone  luLsran-full)- iiut«(l  all  tliese  ;  they 
''  show  both  the  care  the  author  took  with  his  own 
Btyle,  and  the  ctmnge  which  wm  gradually  working  in  the 
liiiigiiith  inuguage.  *  The  Anglicism  of  termiimtiiig  llie 
fietitenc*!  with  a  )>rc|)<»ition  is  rojectinl.t  Thus  "I  ratniot 
think  so  conteniptihly  of  the  age  I  live  in,"  iii  exclmnged 
"for  the  age  in  which  I  !ive."  "A  cU>e))er  expression  of 
beli^'f  than  all  the  actor  can  ]iersuade  us  to,"  is  altered,  "  can 
insinuate  into  us."  And,  ihough  the  old  font)  continued  iu 
use  long  afVer  llie  tin>e  of  Dr)-(len,  it  has  of  late  years  b«ca 
I'CM'kuned  invli'gnat,  and  proscn'lKd  in  all  caaefl,  ptrrhaps  with 
au  unnecessary  faatidiuusness,  to  which  1  have  not  uniformly 
deferred  ;  since  our  hmguage  is  of  a  Teutonic  structure,  tutd 
ihL'  ruli's  of  Latin  or  French  gramnmr  are  uot  always  to 
bind  us. 

38.  This  Tissay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  is  written  in  diatt^ue  ; 

Dryden  himself,  under  the  name  of  Neauder,  being 
n^»^  probably  one  of  tiie  sj)eakei's.  It  turns  on  tile  DSe 
"^  '  of  rhyme  iu  tragedy,  on  the  observation  of  tlie 
unities,  and  on  some  other  theatrical  questions.  Drvdeu,  at 
tliifi  lintL*,  was  favourable  to  rhymed  trngcdiLS,  which  tiis  prac- 
tice supported.  Sir  Robert  Howard  having  written  some 
obsiTvntiuutt  on  that  essay,  and  taken  a  diH'erent  vit-w  as  to 
rhyme,  Urydeu  published  a  defence  of  his  essay  in  a  masterly 
style  of  cutting  scorn,  but  one  hardly  justified  by  llie  tone  of 
the  criticism,  which  had  been  very  civil  towards  him ;  and  as 
he  was  apparently  in  ttie  wrong,  the  air  of  snperiorily  set-iiis 
the  more  tnisplacvd. 

39,  Drydeu,  as  a  critic,  is  not  to  )>e  numbered  with  those 
who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  huinan  mind,  hardly 


•  Vol.  i.  wtiw— n?. 

f  "  The  pnpodltan  in  the  tnil  of  llic 
•vntvncdi  n  cummnn  fcull  vilti  lilm  (  Ben 
Jonmi),  wid  which  I  have  hul  Uteljr  olr- 
Krvcd  ill  ni;  nwn  n-tilin^'  p.  337.  llio 
l<jtin  i>.  ill  my  opinion,  HnKtimef  tm- 
Iihn[ic  Biiil  ipitiliyl,  llmugta  in  fl«i]|iuat 
Mitv  apivtin  \Uivvn}y^  1  romnnbcr  my 
laic  fiisn'l.  iVIr,  Kirlutil  Sharp,  irhaia 
good  IBsle  ii  veil  known,  uxd  to  quoM 


«n  inttTTcifiMory  of  Hooltm  "Shall 
ilim  be  ■  (iud  tu  iiTMr  hf,  atti  sone  U» 
pr»y  lo?"  ■•  mi  inslanc*  of  Ok  Can* 
vhich  Ihii  ■itin^iptnc'DI,  u  omiiHMljr 
iiliomaiir,  ■onwtioici  givriL  In  th«  pa»- 
•ire  toicc  I  think  U  Uiirj  than  ia  the 
Mlirc ;  nor  can  ll  ahraitt  bo  diip«nMd 
wilji,  uiili«a  wr  (ilioiMv  raiher  th*  IbMt 
nwiunbctiiig  i>ronaMB  lehlci. 
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with  those  who  snatrse  the  Iftngua^  anil  sentiments  of  po(!ts, 
Bml  tt-nch  olhvrs  to  judge  by  showing'  why  ihpy  itx,,,!,],,] 
hav«  juilgMl  themsokp-i.  He  scatteni  remarks  '**"*"' 
sometimes  too  inilelinitc,  soinetinics  too  arhitrnry ;  yet  his 
preduiiiiiiatinjf  good  sense  coloars  tbo  whole ;  we  find  in 
them  no  pprjilexingf  Mihiilty,  no  cloudy  nonsense,  no  pani^ 
doxes  and  htTL-sius  in  iiistu  to  revolt  us.  Those  ho  hm  ninde 
on  translBtion  in  ilie  preface  to  tltat  of  Ovid's  Kpisttes  nre 
valuable.  "  No  man,"  he  sjiys,  "  is  cnpable  of  translating 
poetry,  n'tm  besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  n  master  both 
of  his  author's  lan^a^  and  of  his  own.  Nnr  must  we 
understand  (lie  language  only  of  the  poet,  but  his  pnrticntnr 
turn  of  thoughts  and  expression,  wjiirh  nrc  the  chiiracters 
that  distingnish  and  as  it  were  individuate  him  from  all  otlier 
writers."*  We  cannot  pay  Dryden  the  cumpliment  of  say- 
ing ittat  he  gave  the  example  as  well  as  precept,  esperinlly  in 
his  Virgi).  He  did  not  scruple  to  cojiy  Segrais  in  his  dis- 
eourse  on  Epic  I'oetry.  "  Him  i  follow,  and  what  i  borrow 
from  him  am  n-ady  to  acknowledge  to  him  ;  for  impartially 
speaking,  the  French  are  as  much  betUT  critics  tnati  tlie 
Kuglish  as  they  are  worse  poets. "t 

K).  The  greater  jmrt  of  his  critical  writings  relates  to  the 
drama  ;  a  subject  with  which  lie  was  very  conversant ;  but 
be  had  some  considerable  ]ir<titi(l)ocs  ;  be  seems  never  to  hava 
full  the  transcendent  excellencu  of  Sbakspeare  ;  and  some> 
times  perhaps  his  own  opinions,  if  not  feigned,  are  biassed  by 
that  ttort  of  self-defence  to  which  he  thonght  himself  driven 
in  the  prefaces  to  his  several  plaj-s.  He  had  many  enemies 
on  tlw"  watch  ;  the  Duke  of  linckingham's  Itehearsal,  a  satire 
of  great  wt,  had  exposed  to  ridicule  the  heroic  tragediest, 
and  many  were  afterwards  ready  to  forget  the  merits  of  tho 
[)oet  in  tin:  delinquencies  of  the  poli^cian.  "  What  Virgil 
wrote,"  he  says,  **  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in  plenty  and  iti 


•  Vol.  iii,  p.  19. 

t  P.  <eo. 

j  'niiicomcd^wu  publUticdin  I67!t; 
tlio  pariuliM  atv-  ■niuiins ;  knd  ihoanh 
parody  i*  Uit  mou  inibijr  wwpoa  thai 
ridicule  no  uw.  thty  iire  in  iiuni  is- 
■Uiico  watnuKcJ  by  llic  otiftiuL  ttaj^ 
wlicthn  lia  mviuble*  lirj^ta  or  nai.  a 


a  vrrf  comic  pertoiuga :  ihi  tlutacter  ii 
mid  by  Jolinwn  M  baTc  bocn  ■kelcbiNl 
far  t>a<r<-ii«iil ;  but  I  niucli  <!aubl  tlii* 
report;  Jhiv'triaTit  liuil  Ihvm  iltvul  vxnc 
Tvsn  Itrftn  tbn  Krhmtna]  n-ui  pub. 
liihvd.  will  coillcl  liiie  been  in  no  wijr 
ulHHuiout  lo  tl(  lUire. 
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MSe,  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  in  my  declining  yeara  ; 
struggling  witli  wants,  o))pressv(l  by  Bickn<>8!t,  curbed  in  my 
genius,  liable  to  be  misconstrued  )»  all  I  write;  and  my 
'judges,  if  ibey  arc  not  verj-  t-quitible,  alrondy  prejudirwl 
against  me  by  the  lying  character  whioh  has  b«en  given  them 
of  my  morals."* 

41*  Dryden  uill  hardly  be  ctmrged  with  ubnudoain^  too 
BrmrrHi  hastily  our  national  credit,  when  he  nftid  th«^  French 
Ji*f*r.  were  better  critics  tlian  th«  Engliid).  We  liad  scarcely 
any  thing;  worthy  of  notice  to  allege  beyond  his  own  writings. 
The  Tlicatnim  Puetaruni  by  Philips,  nephew  of  Milton,  i» 
supeHicial  in  every  res]>ect.  I'homas  Rymer,  liest  known  to 
nnmkind  as  tlic  editor  of  the  Fa-dera,  but  a  strennoiis  iidvo- 
cale  for  the  Aristotelian  principles  in  the  drama,  published  i» 
167s  "  The  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age  considered  and  est- 
nmined  by  the  Pnictiet-  of  the  Ancients,  and  by  the  common 
iSense  of  all  Ages,"  This  contains  a  censure  of  some  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Iletcher,  Shskspimn;  and  Jonsoit.  **  1 
linve  chielty  considered  the  fable  or  plot  which  all  conclude  to 
be  the  soul  of  a  tragedy,  whi^i^h  with  tlie  ancients  is  always 
foand  to  be  n  reasonable  soul,  but  with  us  for  the  most  part 
a  brutish,  and  often  wonie  titan  brutish."t  I  have  read  unty 
his  criticisms  on  the  Mnid's  Tragedy,  King  and  no  King, 
and  Kollo  ;  and  as  the  conduct  and  characters  of  all  three 
art  far  enough  from  being  invuliiurnblc,  it  is  not  surprising 
tliat  Rymer  liiis  ofu-n  well  exposed  them. 

4S.  Next  to  l>yden,  the  sccontl  place  among  the  polite 
writers  of  the  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Trnpirt""  end  of  the  centtirj*  has  commonly  been  given  to  Sir 
William  Temple.  His  Miscellanies,  to  which  prin- 
'dpnlty  this  praise  belongs,  are  not  recommended  by  more 
erudition  thnn  a  retired  statesman  might  ac^juire  with  no  great 
expense  of  time,  nor  by  much  originality  of  reflection.  Bat 
if  Tenipli-  has  not  profound  knowledge,  he  turns  all  he  pos- 
sesses well  to  account ;  if  his  thoughts  are  not  very  striking, 
they  are  commonly  just.  He  has  less  elotjucnee  than  lluling. 
broke,  but  is  also  free  from  his  restlessness  and  ostentation. 
Much  also  which  now  appears  supertietal  in  Temple's  his> 


Vol.HL^5i7. 
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toriral  survftys,  was  far  less  familiar  in  his  age  ;  he  has  the 
merit  of  a  cci»i{ireh«iisivi;  aiid  a  cuiiilitl  miud.  His  styttt,  to 
wliich  we  should  particularly  refer,  will  he  found  in  com- 
parison  will)  his  vontotiipunirit^  highly  poltslivd,  and  sustained 
with  more  eijualHlity  titan  tbey  preserve,  remote  from  any 
thing  either  pt-dnnlic  or  humtile.  Tlie  jHTiods  arc  sludioni*ly 
rhytlimii-al  ;  yvl  llH-y  wiint  the  viinety  and  )>tx'uliur  cluirni 
that  we  admire  in  tiiose  of  Dryden. 

4ii.  Locku  is  certainly  a  gowl  writi-r,  rolativoty  to  the 
greater  jiiirt  of  his  couteinporarivs  ;  his  plain  and  sttint  ■ 
maiily  sentences  often  give  us  plvosure  by  the  word-  **** 
ing  idotip.  But  he  has  some  dcfL-cts  ;  in  his  Kssay  on  the 
lluiimn  LTiidera landing  he  iti  often  too  lignrativ*.'  for  ihe  sub- 
j«cL  In  all  his  writings,  and  eHjK-cially  in  tli«  Tri'mise  on 
Bducattou,  he  is  occasiunalty  negligent,  and  though  not 
vulgar,  a(  least  according  lo  the  idiom  of  his  age,  slovenly  in 
thu  structure  of  his  seutcucvs  as  well  as  the  choice  of  his 
words ;  he  is  not,  in  mere  style,  very  forcible,  and  certainly 
jiot  very  elegant. 

'l-^.  The  Essays  of  Sir  (ieorge  Mackenzie  are  emjity  and 
difTuce ;  ti>e  stylw  is  full  of  [M^lantic  words  to  a 
degree  of  barbariBm  ;  and  though  ihey  were  chiefly  g*""^ 
written  after  the  Uevolulion,  he  sei-ms  to  have  wholly 
formed  himself  on  the  older  writers,  i^ucli  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  or  even  Feltham.  He  alfects  the  obsolete  and  uu- 
pK-nsing  termination  of  the  thinl  person  of  the  verb  in  r/h, 
which  was  going  out  of  usu  even  in  tiie  pulpit,  besides  otta-r 
rust  of  archaism.*  Nothing  can  be  more  unhke  the  manner 
of  Dryden,  Tjucke,  or  Temple.  In  his  matter  he  seems  a 
mere  declaimer,  as  if  tiie  world  would  any  longer  endure  the 
trivial  morality  which  the  sixteenth  otntury  lutd  borrowed 
from  Si-neca,  or  the  dull  ethics  of  sermons.  It  is  probable 
tJial,  as  Mackenzie  was  a  man  who  had  S4^en  aiul  reud  much, 
lie  must  huve  some  better  passages  than  I  havu  found  in 
glancing  shortly  at  his  works,  llis  conntryinan,  Antn* 
Andrew  i'letclMii*,  is  a  better  master   of    linglish  **■"*"• 


■  [It  niiiil  he  confcaail  Ua<  inMMMV*    tl  k  aetrttiy  jcl  rii*u««d,  at  l«nl  is  iny 
of  UiU  irmiiiijiEiiin.  tlioujch  iipt  fiv^uvii',     |;fftitf  writrcig*.    Itiii  Uiv  u^pleauDg  wMind 
TO*;bv  ruunil  in  ihc  lini  vmn  of  Gcor^     ofrt  it  ■  lufHeivnt  objcclion.  —  IS4U.] 
II  t-iUI  c*vn  trtla.    In  Ihc  luiltiBrjr  Aori, 
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sty1« ;  Ite  wriics  witli  purity,  cWrnt^ss,  and  spirit ;  but  the 

substance  is  so  much  before  his  eyes,  that  tie  is  little  solicitous 

about  )iiTi|^iago.     Aud  a  similar  character  may  be  given  to 

many  of  I'le  poliliail   tracts  in  the  reign  of  William.     Tliey 

are  well  expressed  for  tlielr  purpose ;  their  Kngli^  is  per- 

■picuouB,  utiufTectM],  oftou  forcible,  siid  upon  the  whole  much 

f«iiperinr  to  that  of  similar  rtTritings  in  the  reijpi  of  Charles  j 

tbut  they  do  not  ctiallciigv  n  place  nf  which  their  authors  never 

Mreamed  ;  tbey  are  not  to  be  counted  in  tlie  jiolite  literatum 

of  England. 

4.?.  1  muy  have  overlooked,  or  even  itever  known,  some 
books  of  sufficient  value  to  <]eserve  mention ;  and  1  regret 
that  the  list  of  niiscvllaueous  litoriiture  >ihuuld  be  so  lihort. 
Jjut  it  must  be  confessed  time  our  golden  age  did  not  begin 
before  the  eighteenth  century*,  and  tlien  willi  hiui  who  has 
i^ever  since  been  riviilled  in  grace,  humour,  and  iuvendtm. 
Walton's    Complete    Angler,    iiublislied    in    10^3, 

W>Nin-i  ii'i  ^  \     ■  ^,11 

o^cM  seems  by  tbe  title  »  strange  choice  out  of  wl  tbe 
books  of  half  a  century ;  yet  it>4  simplicity,  its  sweet- 
oeM,  its  natural  grace,  and  happy  intermixture  of  graver 
Btiains  with  the  precepts  of  angling,  have  renderetl  this  book 
de«erveflly  pojiular,  and  a  model  which  one  of  the  most 
famous  among  our  late  pliilusopliers,  and  a  successful  dis- 
ciple of  Isaac  Walton  in  his  favourite  srt^  has  eondesceD(lud 
to  imitate. 

4ii.  A  book,  not  indeed  remnrkdilc  for  its  style,  but  one 
wiikkB-k  which  I  could  hardly  mention  in  any  less  inisoel- 
Kn  wuiw  laijegyg  c'liapter  than  tbe  present,  though,  since  it 
was  published  in  l(j!iH,  it  ought  to  luive  bet-n  mentioned  be- 
|ifore,  is  Wilkins*s  "  Kscoverj-  of  a  New  Worid,  or  a  Dis- 
course  tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  ao- 
otber  hlibitable  World  in  tbe  Moon,  with  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Possibility  of  a  Passage  thither."  This  is  one  of 
the  births  of  that  inquiring  spirit,  that  disdain  of  ancient 
prejudice,  which  the  eerenteeuth  century  protluced.  R-icon 
was  undoubtedly  the  father  of  it  in  England  ;  but  Kepler, 
and  above  ail  Galileo,  by  tlie  new  truths  tliey  demonstrated, 
made  n>en  fearless  in  investigation  and  conjecture.  Tlie  g«o- 
graphical  discoveri^-s  iudt-L-d  of  Columbus  and  Magellan  had 
prejHired  the  way  for  conjectures,  hardly  luoie  usluuishiug  in 


• 
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lIiB  eyes  of  the  vulgar  than  those  had  been.  Wilkliift  nocord- 
in^rly  liegiiis  by  bringing  a  host  of  snge  nTiters  who  liail 
tlenird  the  pxistunru  of  antipodes.  He  exprf»ly  muinUiiiiit 
the  ('operniraii  theory,  but  ndinita  that  it  was  gi'iipntlly  re- 
puted n  novel  paradox.  Thu  ai^uujcnte  on  the  other  side  he 
meets  at  some  lenfrtl>,  J"id  knew  how  to  aostrcr  by  the  prin- 
riples  of  toiripoiind  tiiolioii,  the  plausible  objection  that  stooest 
falling  from  a  tower  npru  not  Ivft  hehiod  hy  the  motion  of 
the  eartl).  The  spots  in  lite  moon  he  took  for  sea,  and  tlie 
brighter  [Kirts  for  laud.  A  lunar  ntmusphere  lie  was  forced 
to  hold,  and  gives  reasons  for  thinking  it  probable.  As  to 
inhahilant^  hu  dw«  not  dwell  long  on  (hi;  subject  C«un- 
psnclln,  and  long  before  him  Oirdinal  Cusanus,  iuid  bi-lieved 
the  nan  and  moon  to  he  inhabited*,  and  Wdkins  ends  by 
Maying  ;  "Being  content  for  toy  own  part  to  have  B|jokcn  no 
oiach  of  it  as  may  conduce  to  show  the  opinion  of  others 
concerning  tlic  iuliabiuinbt  of  the  moon,  I  dnre  not  myself 
aHirm  any  thing  of  tliese  *>elenite»,  because  1  know  not  niiy 
ground  whereon  to  build  auy  probable  opinion.  But  I  think 
that  future  ages  will  discover  more,  iiud  our  postcrily  perhaps 
may  invent  some  means  for  our  htttter  acq uain lance  with  those 
inhabitants."  To  this  lie  comes  as  liis  final  prc^osilJon,  tliat 
it  may  I>c  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity  to  find  out  n 
roiivcyanee  to  this  other  world ;  and  if  there  be  inhabitiiuts 
there,  to  have  communication  with  them.  But  this  chapter 
is  the  worst  in  thv  book,  and  shows  that  Wilkiiis,  notwith- 
standing his  ingenuity,  had  but  crude  notions  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics.  He  followeii  this  np  by  what  I  liave  not 
seen,  n  '*  Discourse  concerning  a  new  Planet ;  ten<liug  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  onr  Eartli  is  one  of  liiu  I'lantts." 
This  apjiears  to  be  a  regular  vindication  of  the  Copernicaii 
theory,  and  was  published  in  lG40. 

-V/.  The  ciiUMc  of  Hnti<iuity.  so  rudely  assailed  abroad  by 
Pcrrault  and  Foutenelte,  found  support  in  Sir  WiU 
ttani  Temnle,  who  has  defended   it  in  one  of  his  jtbtttaitit 

'I  111  '^- — ■- 

essays  with  more  zeal  than  pru<ien«!  or  knowledge 


Tmtll. 


■  Su^icuniM  io  rrcloiw  utii  inugl* 
OM  unltna,  cl*n»  cl  uluinifiHlM  i<iti<l- 
Ivctualn  lialiiuior**,  iiHiiiiuliorw  cluim 
i)<Mni,in  |iin>,wbi  iiugi*  lunatici.  <i  in 
Ivrra  taafpt  iiud«>I  -ui,  iii  illi 
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of  the  various  subjwts  on  wliicli  be  contends  for  ihe  rights  of 
the  pasL  It  was  in  fact  sucli  a  credulous  and  superficial 
view  us  might  have  been  taken  by  a  pi-dani  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  it  is  ia.  scienet,  taking  the  word  Urgely,  full 
as  much  as  in  works  of  genius,  tliat  he  denies  lJ»e  aiicietits  to 
have  been  surpassed.  Temple's  £ssay,  however,  vr.i^  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  he  was  supposed  I>y  many  to  have 
itiiule  a  brilliuut  vindication  of  iiijurt^i  anti<)utty.  But  it  was 
^iMuak  Boot>  refuted  iu  the  most  solid  book  thai  was  wriltea 
"'**'*"■  in  any  country  upon  this  famous  dispute.  William 
Wotton  published  in  Ifiiii-  his  Iteliections  on  ancient  and 
modern  Learning.'  He  draws  very  well  in  this  the  line  be- 
tween Temple  and  Perrault,  avoiding  the  tasteless  judgment 
of  the  tatter  in  |MN;try  and  eloquence,  but  pointing  out  the 
superiority  of  the  moderns  in  ilie  whole  range  of  physical 
scaenoe. 


Sect.  II, —  O.s  Fiction. 

Frraei  Roiaaneri  —  La  FoytUe  ttnd  othert  —  Pilgrim's  Progrm  — 
T^rHtt  Spy. 

iS.  Spain  had  about  the  middle  of  this  centtiry  a  writer  of 
n„f„^;    various  literature,  who  is  only  known  in  Europe  by 


his  fictionst,  Qnevedo.  Hin  visions  and  his  life  of 
tlw  great  Tueaiio  were  early  translated,  and  became  very 
popular.f  Tliey  may  )m>  reckoned  superior  to  any  thing  in 
Comic  ruiTiance,  excv])t  Don  Quixote,  tlial  the  seventeenth 
century  produced  ;  and  yet  this  commen<lation  is  not  a  high 
one.  In  llie  picaresque  style,  the  life  of  Tacano  is  tolerably 
amusing;  but   Quvvedo,   like   others,   lias   long   since   been 


•  Wutiaa  htd  httm  ■  Iwy  «f  wlonitlt- 
ii>^  linencily ;  U  til  jvn  uld  Im  euulil 
nadiljr  tran<lat«  Laliii.  Gnvk.  ■■■>)  li«- 
bivw  t  01  HTcn  he  blilpil  nme  koow- 
tiil|;e  tif  Aiibic  anil  Syiiu.  lie  cnicred 
(ralJitftnB  llstl,  Cambrul|iv.  in  liii  tvnlli 
jvtr;  al  tlililM«b  «h«ii  lie  Io-jL  lliv 
dcgtv*  o(  twcbtlot  of  arlh  hi  vn  ac- 
i|iaiinud  villi  iwclir  Uagu>^(i.      IIctc 


lo  una  lo  jauan,  a  apreial  nvord  el  Ua 
nlminliiiBjf  pioliripncy  wn  naita  in 
■he  regiatm  at  ibt  v.nkttrat.j,  Hmi.% 
Life  of  Bealitj,  p.  7.  i 

f  Tlir  trunUtuHi  of  iiih,  "  made  En- 
ItiUh  li]>  a  prnm  of  hcnmr,"  tako  ipaw 
libi-rli('<i  wiih  ifac  origiiiil,  md  tndca. 
Toun  10  ci«)  it  ill  wti  bj  mcniw  of  fre- 
quent lMvT|>iilaticii. 
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surpassed.  Tfw  Sueiloii,  or  Visions,  arc  better  ;  th«y  sliow 
spirit  and  sharpness  with  wme  originality  of  invention.  BnC 
Las  Zahurdas  Ac  Pluton,  which,  hkt  x\>«  other  Visions,  I>ear« 
a  general  resftnblaiice  to  tin;  Pilgrim's  IVogrt'ss,  Iwinfj  an 
allt'^orical  dream,  is  )«ss  powerfnlly  and  graphically  written  ; 
the  satire  is  also  rather  too  obvious.  *'  Luciaii,"  says  Ikiuter- 
wek,  "  furnished  him  with  the  origiiinl  idea  of  satirical 
visions ;  but  Quevedo's  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  modem 
litemtiire.  Oiviiif  to  frequent  imitation!),  thi-ir  faults  are  no 
longer  di<)gnise<l  by  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  even  ilieir 
inerita  have  osised  to  intercat.**  * 

H).   No  sjiecies  of  composition  seems  less  a<)apted  to  the 
fCenius    of    the    Fri^nch    nation     in    the    reign    of 
Louia  XIV.  than  the  heroin  romances  so  much  ad-  wi< 
mired  in  its  Itrst  years.     It  must  be  confesoefl  that 
this  was  hut  the  continuatice,  and  in  some  respect,  possibly, 
an  iniprovcnient  of  a  long-established  atyle  of  fiction.     But  it 
was  not  titled  to  endure  reason  or  ridicule,  and  the  societies 
of  Paris  knew  the  nse  of  both  weapons.     Moliere  sometimes 
tried  his  wit  upon  the  romances  ;  nnd  Roileau,  rather  later  in 
the  d<iy,  when  the  victory  bad  been  won,  attacked  Mademoi- 
selle Sciidery  with  his  sarcastic  irony  in  a  dialogue  on  the 
heroes  of  her  invention. 

50,  'I'he  first  step  in  descending  from  tlie  hercnc  rorauucit 
was  to  ground  not  altogt^'ther  dissimilar.    The  feats 
of  chivalry  were  replaced  by  less  wonderful  nilven-   MJumo 
lures ;   the  love  became  less  hyperbolical  in  expres- 
sion, though  not  less  intensely  engrossing  the  |K-rsonagcs ) 
the  general  tone  of  manners  was  lowered  ilown  belter  to  that 
of  nature,  or  at  least  of  an  ideality  which  the  imagination  did 
not  rejert ;  a  style  already  tried  in  the  minor  fictions  of  .S|uiin. 
The  earliest  novels  that  demand  attention  ia  this  line  are  those 
of  the  Countess  de  la  l'"ayelte,  celebrated,  while  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Vergne,  under  iJie  name  of  I^averna  in  the  Latin  poetry 
f>f  M«nage.f     Zayde,  the  first  of  these,  is  entirely  in  the 


*  Hill.  orSpaniib  l.ilvntiir*,  ^.471.  klmiwl.  pcrhips.  too  Iritc  to  b«  ipiotrd,  1« 

f  The  tume    Idirrni,  (houKli  ««ll-  pfmat  «iiough  :  — 

•mmdinif,  •«  in  on*  rmptet  unlucky,  LMbunHlUUbCDulUM  llbliUtOCQilum^' 

dcM  orthifvn.    An  *]ngniin  nn  Mriugv,  nii  mtmnn,  tl  iltfulu  ijirnucM. 
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Spanish  style  ;  the  adventures  are  improbable,  but  various 
ant]  nitlier  inlvre^ling  to  those  who  carry  no  nceptidsin  into 
ficlion  i  the  laiiirii.tge  is  p(^ishe<l  and  agreeable,  though  not 
very  animaCvtl;  and  it  is  easy  to  |>err-eive  that  while  that  kind 
of  novel  was  (wpular,  Zuydc  would  obtain  a  high  place.  It 
lias  however  the  utiual  faults  ;  the  story  is  broken  by  inter- 

iVeniiig  narratives,  which  occupy  too  large  a  space;  the  Mr> 
rows  of  the  principal  rharacters  excite,  at  least  as  I  shoolil 
judge,  little  sympathy;  and  their  tientiinenis  and  emwtions 
are  sometimes  too  niurh  refined  in  the  alembic  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet.  In  a  later  novel,  llie  Princess  of  Cleves, 
Madame  La  Payette  threw  off  the  aflectaiion  of  tliat  circle  to 
whifli  she  bad  once  lMdonn;eil,  atid  llnniijh  perha|>8  Zayde  is,  or 
was  in  its  own  age,  the  more  celirlirntitl  novel,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  ahe  has  excelled  herself.    'Ilie  story,  being  nothing 

.  else  than  the  instipenible  and  insidious,  but  not  guilty,  attacli- 

'nient  of  a  married  lady  to  a  lover,  required  a  delii'acy  and 
correctness  of  taMe  which  the  authorv»s  has  well  dtsjilnyvd  in 
it.  The  pr(J>ability  of  the  incidents,  the  natural  course  lliey 
take,  tlie  absejice  of  all  com))licatiun  and  perplexity,  give  such 

\tm  inartificial  air  to  this  novel,  that  u-e  can  scarcely  help  be- 
lieving it  to  shadow  forth  some  real  event.  A  modern  novel- 
ist would  probably  have  tn.-ide  more  of  tiie  stoiy ;  ttie  style  is 
always  calm,  sometimes  almost  languid  ;  a  tone  of  decorous 
nolilciiess,  like  tlint  of  the  French  stage,  is  never  relaxed  ; 

'  but  it  is  precisely  by  this  means  that  the  writer  has  kept  up  a 
mond  dignity,  of  which  it  would  have  been  so  eaisy  to  lo«o 
sight.  The  Princess  of  Clevra  is  perhaps  the  first  work  uf 
niere  invention  (for  though  tlie  characters  are  histurital,  there 
is  HO  known  foundation  for  the  story)  which  brought  forward 
the  manners  of  the  aristocracy;  it  may  be  said,  the  eonteni. 
porary  manDcrs  ;  for  Madame  La  Fayette  must  have  ec^ied 
her  own  times.  As  this  has  become  a  popular  ittyle  of  fiction, 
it  is  just  to  commemorate  the  novel  which  introduced  it. 
6i.  'llw  French  have  few  novels  of  this  class  in  the 
seveuteenth  century  which  thev  praise  ;  those  of 
Madeline  Villedieu,  or  Des  Jardins,  may  deserve 
to  be  excepted ;  but  I  have  not  seen  them.  Scur< 
roit,  a  man  deformed  and  diseawd,  bnt  endowed  with  vast 
gaiety,  which  generally  exuberated  iu  bulloou  jests,  has  tilt 
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credit  of  having  struck  out  into  a  new  {latli  by  Ins  ItoiiiBii 
Cotiii«]ite.  The  SpRiiiardo  however  had  ho  niuoh  like  tliis  ihnt 
we  vRutiot  [iiTvcivf  tmy  gntat  oHgiiiulity  in  Scarrou,  Thu 
Iloman  C<>miqa«  is  Btill  well  known,  and  if  we  come  to  it  iu 
vuotiit  niom«nl3,  will  serve  its  vnd  in  amusing  us  ;  the  story 
and  cimracters  liave  no  great  intei-est,  but  lliey  arc  natural  j  yet, 
without  the  least  disparagenicnt  to  the  vivacity  of  Scarron, 
it  is  still  true  tliat  hv  lias  been  Icrft  nt  an  iuinicnse  distance  in 
observation  of  mankind,  in  humorona  rliararler,  and  in  ludi- 
crous  elfvc't  by  the  novcliMts  of  the  eighteenlli  And  nineteenth 
4%iituries.  It  is  said  that  Scarroit'e  romance  is  written  in  a 
pore  style  j  and  soiim  have  even  pretended  that  he  has  not 
been  without  vll'ect  in  rclining  the  langua^.  The  Roman 
Bourgeois  of  FiiretitVe  appeara  to  be  a  novel  of  middle  life  ; 
it  Ihu)  some  repubiliuii,  but  I  cannot  speak  of  It  with  any 
knowledge. 

Sa,  Cyrano  de  Dergerac  bitd  some  share  in  directing  the 
public  taste  towards  those  extravagances  of  fancy  cniu,  a, 
which  were  afterwardi*  highly  popular.  He  has  '^•"*""- 
been  imitated,  as  some  have  observed,  by  Swift  and  Voltaire, 
and  1  should  add,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  Hamilton  ;  but  nil 
the  tlirce  h.ive  gone  far  bi^ond  him.  He  is  not  himself  a 
very  original  WTiter.  His  Voyage  to  the  Moon  and  History 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Sun  are  manifestly  suggested  by  the 
True  History  of  Lucian  ;  and  he  hud  muderti  fictions,  espe- 
cially the  Voyage  to  th*!  Moon  by  (lodwin,  niendonM  in  our 
lust  volume,  whidt  he  had  evidently  read,  Iu  imp  the  u-ings 
of  an  invention  not  perha|H  eminently  fertile.  Vet  Bergerae 
has  the  merit  of  being  never  wearisome ;  his  ficlious  arc  well 
coi]ceived,  and  idiow  little  eflbrt,  whicb  seems  also  the  cha- 
racter of  his  liingunge  iu  this  sliort  piece ;  though  his  letters 
Imd  been  written  in  tJie  worst  style  of  affectation,  so  ns  to 
make  us  suspect  that  he  was  turning  the  manner  of  some 
con  temporaries  into  ridicule.  Tlie  novels  of  Segrais,  ^^ 
such  at  least  as  i  liave  seen,  are  mere  pieces  of 
light  sjitire,  designed  to  amuse  by  transient  allusions  the  lady 
by  whom  he  was  patroniBe<l,  Madenmiselle  de  MontpeiiHier. 
If  they  deserve  any  regard  at  all,  it  is  as  links  In  the  history 
uf  tictioi)  between  tlie  mock'hcroic  romance,  of  which  Vol- 
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{ure  had  given  an  instance,  and  Uk  style  of  fantastic  inven- 
tion, wliich  nros  |)erf«ctefl  by  Ihmilton. 

53.  Charles  Perrault  may,  so  far  as  I  know,  be  said  to 
have  invented  a  kind  of  tictioii  which  berAtne  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  has  hail,  even  after  it  ceased 
to  find  direct  imitators  ■>  perceptible  iuHuence  over  the  lighter 
literature  of  Europe.  'Ihe  idea  was  original,  and  Iiappily 
extrcuted.  Pcrliaps  he  sometimes  took  the  tales  of  children^ 
such  as  the  tradition  of  many  generations  had  delivered  them  j 
but  niHC-h  of  his  fairy  marhintry  s<reuis  to  have  been  his  own, 
and  1  should  give  him  credit  for  several  of  the  stones,  though 
it  is  hard  to  form  a  guess.  He  gave  to  them  all  a  red  in- 
terest, as  far  as  cotild  be,  with  a  naturalness  of  expres&ion, 
Bu  arch  najvete,  a  morality  neither  too  obvious  nor  loo  re> 
fined,  and  a  slight  poignancy  of  satire  uu  the  world,  which 
render  the  Tales  of  Mother  Goose  almost  a  counter))art  ta 
prose  to  the  I'ables  of  La  Fontaine. 

54;.  These  amusing  fictions  caught  the  faacy  of  aii  indo- 
h-Dt  but  not  stupid  nobt)ity.  The  court  of  Versaillea 
and  all  Paris  resounded  with  fairy  tales;  it  becutue 
the  popular  style  for  more  than  half  a  century.  But  few  o£ 
the&e  fall  within  our  limitx.  Perrault's  immediate  followerii, 
Madame  Muiat  and  the  Countess  D'Aunoy,  especially  ilie 
latter,  liave  some  merit ;  but  tliey  eoiiie  very  sliort  of  llie 
happy  simplicity  and  brevity  we  find  in  Mother  (ioose's  Tales. 
It  is  |iossible  liiat  Count  Antony  Hamilton  may  have  written 
those  tales  which  have  made  hiui  famous  before  the  end  of 
(he  century,  though  they  were  published  Uiler.  But  these, 
with  many  admirable  strokes  of  wit  and  invention,  have  too 
forced  a  tone  in  both  these  4|«ali(ies  ;  the  labour  is  loo  evident, 
and,  thrown  away  on  such  trifling,  excites  something  like 
contempt;  they  are  written  for  an  exclusive  coterie,  not  for 
the  world ;  and  the  world  in  all  such  casee  will  sooner  or 
later  take  its  revenge.  Yet  Hamilton's  tales  are  incomparably 
superior  to  what  followed ;  inventions  alleniatety  dull  and 
extravagant,  u  style  negligent  ur  mannered,  au  immorality 
passing  onward  from  the  licentiousneits  of  the  itegeiicy  to  (h« 
debaiH-d  philosophy  of  the  ensuing  age,  became  the  general 
cliaracteristics  of  ttiese  fictions,  which  linally  expired  in  the 
uitl  sccffn  of  the  svoctd* 
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55.  The  Tvli'iiiaijuf  of  Fenfloii,  afti-r  Iwing-  snpppessed  in 
France,  apj>eare<i  in  llollaiid  daiidt^tinply  \vitliom  fiitautu. 
tlie  fttithors  consent  in  1699-  it  i«  needless  to  say  "'""•'^  i 
tlint  it  soon  olitained  ttie  admiration  of  Europe,  and  )>er)iapa 
there  is  no  book  in  the  Frcncli  Inngna^e  ihnt  has  UeiMi  more 
read.  Feneloii  sveins  to  have  conceived  t)int,  metre  not  being 
ejiftentia),  as  he  assumed,  to  poetry,  he  had,  by  imitating  thu 
(.)d)-(«cy  in  Teleiiin<[ue,  produced  an  epic  of  as  legitimate  a 
character  as  his  model.  But  the  boundaries  between  epic 
poetry,  e8)>ecially  such  epics  as  the  Odj-ssey,  and  romance 
were  only  perceptible  by  the  employment  of  verse  in  the 
former ;  no  elevation  of  ehararter,  no  ideality  of  conception, 
no  charm  of  luiiigcry  or  emotion  had  been  denied  to  romance. 
The  tangiiage  of  poetry  had  for  two  centuries  been  seized  for 
its  use.  T*Mi*maque  must  therefore  take  its  place  among 
romances;  but  still  it  is  true  that  no  romance  had  breathed 
so  classical  a  spirit,  none  had  abounded  so  much  with  th« 
richness  of  [mi-tieal  lan^rnage,  much  in  fact  of  Homer,  \lr|ril, 
and  Sophocles  having  been  woven  in  with  no  other  change 
tluui  verbal  translation,  nor  had  any  preserved  such  dignity 
in  its  circumstances,  snt'h  beauty,  harmony,  am!  nobleness  in 
its  diction.  It  would  He  as  idle  to  say  that  Kenelon  was  in- 
delrted  to  D'Urfe  and  Calprenede,  as  to  deny  lltat  some  degree 
of  resemblance  maybe  found  in  their  poetical  prose.  The 
one  belonged  to  the  morals  of  chivalry,  generous  but  exag- 
gerBted  ;  the  other,  to  those  of  tvisdom  and  religion;  The 
one  has  been  forgotten  because  its  tone  is  false ;  the  other  is 
ever  admired,  and  is  only  less  regarded  because  it  is  true  in 
excess,  because  it  contains  too  much  of  what  we  know. 
Tclemaque,  like  some  other  of  Fenelon's  writings,  is  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  its  object ;  an  object  of  all  th« 
noblest,  being  to  form  the  character  of  one  to  whom  many 
nmst  look  up  for  their  welfare,  but  still  very  different  fi-owi 
the  inculcation  of  profound  truth.  The  beauties  of  Tele- 
ma(|ue  are  very  numerous,  the  dcseriprions,  and  indeed  the 
whole  tone  of  the  hook,  have  ii  charm  of  grace,  something 
like  the  pictures  of  (iuido;  but  tlu-re  i»  also  a  certain  lan- 
guor which  steals  over  us  in  reading,  and  though  tlnfre 
is  no  real  want  of  variety  in  the  narration,  it  remind  us  so 
continually  of  its  source,  the  Homeric  tegeni  tM 
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ratber  monotonous.  Tlie  abnnilotinicDt  of  vcme  has  pra- 
dtictitl  ton  much  diffus«iii>s!i ;  it  nil!  be  observed,  if  we  look 
atteiitivdy,  tliat  wlii^ru  Iluiiivr  in  circiiin^tniKlnl,  Fciieloii  i» 
Tiiore  so;  in  (liis  be  sometimes  approBches  tlie  tiiiutitenees 
of  tbc  romniicers.  But  these  defe<;ts  are  more  than  coiii- 
peiisat«(l  by  tbe  moral,  and  even  ipstlictiu  excvlloace  of  this 
ronianoe. 

56.  If  this  most  fL-rtili:  proviiico  of  all  literature,  its  we 

have  now  ilis<:overeil  it  to  be,  had  yitilded  ho  Itttle 
Ehgiuh        oven  in  France,  a  nation  that  might  npjwnr  (.•miuentiy 

fitted  to  explore  it,  down  to  the  close  of  (lie  seveii- 
t«ent)i  century,  we  may  be  hf-s  surprised  at  the  deficiency  of 
oar  own  country.  Yet  the  scarcity  of  original  fiction  in  Eng- 
land wa»  80  gfrent  as  to  he  inexplicAble  by  any  reasoniogf. 
The  public  taste  was  not  inc»)Mible  of  being  plcuScd ;  for  all 
the  novels  and  romauces  of  tlie  Continent  were  readily  trans* 
Jated.  The  manners  of  all  classes  were  an  open  to  bumoroug 
description,  the  imagination  was  as  vigorous,  the  heart  ns 
susceptible  Rs  in  other  cnuntries.  Hut  not  only  we  find  no- 
thing  good  ;  it  cim  burdly  be  said  tbnt  wc  find  any  tiling  at 
aII  that  has  ever  attracted  notice  in  English  romance.  The 
Purtiieni»s;i  uf  I»rd  Orrery,  in  llie  heroic  style,  and  the  short 
novels  of  Afra  itebn,  are  nearly  us  many,  pnhaps,  as  could 
be  detected  in  old  libraries.  We  must  leave  the  beaten  track 
before  wo  can  ptuce  a  single  work  in  this  class. 

57.  Tlie  Pilgrim's  Progress  essentially  belongs  to  it,  and 
i^vno'i  John  Bunyan  may  pass  for  the  fatliet  of  our  novelists. 
'*'*"•■     His  success  in  a  line  of  composition  like  tlie  spiritual 

romance  or  allegory,  which  seems  to  linve  been  frigiil  and 
unreadable  in  tlie  few  instances  where  it  bad  been  ailemptetl, 
is  doubtless  enhanced  by  his  want  of  all  learning  and  Iur  low 
station  in  life.  He  was  therefore  rarely,  if  ever,  an  imitator  ; 
be  was  never  enchained  by  rules.  Bunvan  pos.sessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of  representation  ;  Iiia  inventive 
faculty  was  considerable,  but  the  other  is  his  distingnisliin|; 
excellence.  He  suw,  and  makes  us  see,  what  he  describes ; 
he  Is  circumstantial  ivilbout  prolixity,  and  in  the  variety  and 
frctjuent  change  uf  his  inciacnts,  never  loses  sight  of  the 
unit)-  of  bis  allegorical  fable.  His  invention  was  enricbt^d, 
and  rather  bis  clioice  determined,  by  one  rule  he  had  laid 
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down  lo  himsdr,  ihe  ndaptalioii  of  all  the  incidental  Iniigung'e 
of  Scripture  to  liitt  own  use.  Ttiere  is  scarce  a  circum^tanre 
or  mi-taphnr  iii  the  Old  Testament  nhich  does  not  find  a  pincv, 
Iwdity  and  ltti;rutly,  in  tliu  stury  of  tlic  Pilgrim's  Pro}>;res3 ; 
and  tliis  peculiar  artifice  )ui!i  made  hia ono  imagination  appear 
more  creative  than  it  really  is.  In  tlie  conduct  of  the  roniuni.t! 
no  rigorous  attention  to  the  propriety  of  iIib  nllfgory  seems 
to  havu  been  oaiforndy  preserved.  \'aiiity  Fair,  or  the  cav« 
of  the  two  g^tuiits,  might,  for  any  thing  we  sec,  have  been 
plareii  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  by  this  neglect  of  exact  parallclUni 
that  he  better  keeps  up  the  renlity  of  the  pilgrliiuigf,  and 
lakes  ofT  the  coldness  of  mere  allegory.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  we  n-ad  tliis  book  at  an  age  when  the  spiritual 
meaning  is  either  little  perceived  or  little  regarded.  In  his 
language,  nevertheless,  liunj-an  sometimes  mingles  the  »ig- 
nilicuilon  too  much  with  the  fable;  we  might  be  perplexed 
between  tlie  imaginary  and  the  real  Christian  ;  hut  the  live- 
tine^  uf  narratiou  soon  bringa  us  back,  or  did  ut  least  when 
we  were  young,  to  the  fields  of  fancy.  Vet  the  Pilgrim's 
Prt^ress,  like  some  other  iNwks,  has  of  late  been  a  liltle  over- 
rated }  ita  excellence  Is  great,  but  it  is  not  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  we  sliould  be  careful  not  to  break  down  the  land- 
marks of  fame,  by  plncing  lh«  John  Uunyans  and  ilie  Daniel 
De  Foes  among  the  Dii  Majores  of  our  worship. 

.^S.  I  am  inclined  to  claim  for  England  not  the  invention, 
hut,  for  the  moat  [lart,  the  composition  of  another  book,  ttatuii 
which,  being  gronnded   on  fiction,  may  be  clas.<ied  '*^' 
Iwre,  TIhj  Turkish  Spy.     A  secret  emissary  of  the  Porte  Is 
supposed  to  remain  at  Paris  iu  disguise  for  above  forty  years, 
from  HJS6  to  lOS'i.      Llis  correspondence  with  a  number  of 

Iiersons,  various  in  situation,  and  with  whom  therefore  his 
etlers  assume  vnriuns  characters,  is  protractitl  lltrrtngh  eight 
Volumes.  Much,  indeed  most,  relates  to  the  history  of  tlioso 
times  and  to  the  anecdotes  c-onnected  with  it ;  but  in  tliesc 
We  do  not  find  a  large  proportion  of  novelty.  The  more  ru- 
markable  letters  are  those  which  run  into  metiipliysical  and 
geological  speculiilioH.  These  are  written  with  an  earnest 
seriousness,  yet  with  an  extraordinary  freedom,  such  as  the 
feigned  garb  of  n  Muliammediin  cuuld  hardly  have  exempted 
from  censure  in  catholic  countries.     Mahmud,  tJie  mysterious 
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writer,  stands  on  a  sort  of  eniiiience  above  all  human  preia- 
dice;  hv  tvas  privilcgL-d  to  judge  as  a  Btniugcr  of  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  Europe  ;  but  his  bold  spirit  ranges  over  thti 
fifkl  of  Oriental  speculation.  Tlie  Turkish  Spy  is  no  ordi- 
nary production,  but  contains  as  niany  proofs  of  a  thuughtfnl, 
if  not  very  profound  mind,  as  any  we  can  find.  It  suggested 
th«  Persian  LetttTs  to  Montesquieu  and  tlic  Jewish  to  Argvns ; 
the  former  deviating  from  his  model  with  the  originality  of 
talent,  the  latter  following  it  with  a  mora  servile  closeness. 
Probability,  that  is,  a  resemblance  to  the  jtersoiiated  character 
of  an  Oriental,  was  not  to  be  attained,  nor  was  it  desirable, 
in  any  of  these  Bctions ;  but  Molitnud  has  something  not  Eu- 
ropean, snmetliing  nf  a  solitary  insiilali-d  wanderer,  gazing 
on  a  world  that  knows  hint  nut,  which  tiirowa,  to  my  feelings 
8  striking  charm  over  the  Turkish  Spy ;  while  the  Usbek  of 
Montesquieu  has  become  mure  than  half  Parisian  ;  his  idens 
ore  neither  those  of  his  hirthi»lac»?,  nor  such  as  have  sprung 
up  unbidden  from  his  soul,  but  those  of  a  polite,  witty,  and 
acute  society ;  and  the  correspondence  with  liis  harem  in 
Per.-<iii,  which  MonteM|uieu  has  thonght  attractive  to  tlie 
reader,  is  not  much  more  interesting  than  it  ts  probable,  and 
eiids  iu  the  style  of  a  common  romance.  As  to  the  Jewish 
Letters  of  Argens,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  Turkish  Spy,  and, 
ill  fact,  rather  an  insipid  book. 

.VJ.  It  may  be  asked  why  I  dispute  tlic  claim  made  by  all 

Uie  foreign  biographers  in  favour  of  John  Paul  iMa- 
SntuJL      rana,  a  native  of  Genoa,  who  is  asserted   to  have 

published  tlie  first  volume  of  the  Turkish  Spy  at 
Paris  iu  168 1,  and  the  rest  in  subsequent  years.  *     Utit  I  am 
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Ptrit.  Bnil  bIm  at  AnuMnlani.  Bay]* 
^vv«  till/  (oUttwmg  jBcixiui't :  ^  C'«l  euv. 
nge  a  fti  ooiitrvliiit  A  A  nutmliini  ilii 
OMuciilcnicnt  du  libiaire  dc  Pat'n,  qui 
I**  Iu  premier  iinprim^.  II  k-tii  compoiw 
do  pluaiDiin  ptflitn  voluint'^  ^iii  ciinluT}. 
drant  It*  ^i^nfmnw  («•  plus  ctmuilir*- 
Wt\  iv  la  ehit^livnit  en  gfnim),  n  it  In 
Fnnw  <n  paniruliei.  dqioU  i'ann^ 
U3T  Juqu'cn  1682.  L'li  lulieii  utlir 
dc  GiinM.  SIu«n«.  <!i>ni>c  en  rflatiiina 
pijur  dtM  lirtIrM  tierilfh  niii  minJAlm  tlv 
la  I'ott*  par  un  e^iou  Tun  qui  m  (tiimi 


etcbi'  A  Pari*.  II  pri^rnil  la  arnr  In- 
duilndd'Ariilicen  ItKlion^  el  il  nMoCila 
furl  eii  lun|t  a>Ei)uu-iil  il  le^  h  trouv^vt. 
0(i  «gii|t^*ciimv  avix'  tiojiiipoiip  d'appa- 
ticncF.que  v'e^L  unlour  (i'cuprit  ItaTicn.H 
unc  llclian  indenicute  icmblnlili'  i  eelle 
duni  Vlniile  >>'v«i  urti  |>uur  liwcr  An- 
|Cti%l«t  AC'  Noutvlln  (tv  la  ll^ptiUlique 
dct  Leilm  ;  Man,  ICM  ;  in  Q^uitn  ilU 
vennde  Baylc  ml.  1.  p.  INX  l^eCipion 
Tun  la  not  to  be  iracrd  in  tlic  iiultx  to 
Uis  Journal  d«*  ^m-nji*  ;  Utir  it  it  cio. 
tiotd  in  III*  Itibliotlifi|uc  L'liirctiollB. 
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not  disputing  Uiat  Alarana  is  tliv  author  of  the  thirty  letters, 
publishe^i  in  itiSi,  and  of  twent)'  more  in  iGSG,  which  have 
been  litt^rally  iranslnli-d  into  Hnglii^h,  and  form  aljout  half  the 
first  volutiu!  ill  Ciighsli  of  our  Turkiitli  Spy.*  Nor  do  1 
doubt  in  the  leai^t  that  the  remainder  of  that  volunie  had  n 
French  originait  though  it  happens  (hat  I  have  not  st-Mi  it. 
But  the  hitcr  vutumt.-s  of  the  I^piun  Turci  in  the  edition  of 
I696,  wiili  the  date  o(  Colo|fiR-,  ivhich,  according  to  IJarhivr, 
is  put  for  Itouen  t,  are  avowedly  trnnftlated  from  the  Enghsh. 
And  to  th«  second  volume  of  our  Turkish  Spy,  published  in 
169)»  is  prelixed  an  account,  not  very  credible,  of  the  nian- 
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*  Salfl,  tU,  61.  Biognph.  (.'niTiri- 
f  DiMionnsirc  do  Atioayma,  vol.  I. 
p.  400.  Bailiiiir'*  nulir*  at  L'Ekpion 
diin«  lv%  cnurm  dv«  priiicw  (Jhrcliiriu 
aKtilm  fbiir  i»luin«  oulofaii.  which 
Appi'Ar  lo  conuin  ■>  mutsb  jb  our  tfigtil 
iraJumiB^  to  ManuM,  and  oonlecium  lliat 
th*  IjuI  twu  are  br  aiiotlin  haad:  but 
Hon  nui  inlimslu  the  Unl  iuii>icioii  of 

ritf  if  ctxHiiltfriilifr,  I  miuit  (unit}  my 
own  opinioa  bj-  wh«i  viiiluncu  I  can  Itiid. 
Thp  prcfj)o^  to  Ihv  itfojiirl  vttlufna 
(EnglUh)  uf  llio  U'uikiiili  Spy  livitiiu 
tbui :  "  TLircc  yoant  ttt  now  I'inpnini 
Ak<!  llici  lifil  volume  of  Irlicrs  irrimm 
lijr  a  S]iy  at  I'arii  w«»  pulilitliml  in  En- 
iciinh.  Anil  it  woxctptittvil  ihiki  a  uconil 
aliQuM  have  c"uii^  out  h>Ei^  Wtorv  thii. 
Thefrtvoiirn}iivn-v;ta(iHiiirEiir]r  lUat  n^iiriil 
■mongil  all  uirti  liS  mJi't^  wniild  hari> 
cpcourutd  A  itpccdy  tran^tion  of  tlii? 
rtttt  1iaa  there  hccii  citanl  any  Frvuch 
■diliun  uf  niuTc  lliau  iIil'  llnl  part.  ItHt 
^fttf  <&«  ttrieUtt  im^Mirji  nimr  tuatU  tn 
kaeriufi  anHiU  Ibr  ilii.'  I  tnliaii.  our  buuk- 
■cllcn  hare  not  that  cortwpuniluiiui'  in 
thutc  pnrti  at  Ihcy  hale  in  th*  inorv 
iivilllibuiiriug  <«uiilri«i  of  Frattcc  anil 
HullsnJ,  Ho  that  it  WM  >  work  do. 
•Iiaiml  nf  lo  noma  aiijr  dion  of  thii 
Arabian^  niDRiaii*.  W«  Ultlu  ilKamoit 
that  the  FlurantiDn  bait  born  lo  bu>7  in 
prinliag  and  to  ■necmful  in  •clIiaK  tl>v 
oootiaocil  Iramlatioii  of  tiwK  Ar'^on 
rpltllv^  liLI  k  wu  the  fintunc  o(  aa 
Kii][!iali  Kuniluiiian  lo  iratd  in  llioaa 
partk  latt  \iimmcT,  mid  tliuovar  tha  liappj 
ncHT.  t  will  iicil  rvrsilal  tiiii  loiiai. 
vhifh  If  anntlixi  to  thia  iitT'^e.''  A 
ptcauidctl   IcUcf   «iili   the  lignatuic  of 
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Daniel  Sattmanh  followi,  !n  irliieh  (Im 
iinnginary  auilicir  tclla  a  iiinii;ii>  Inl*  of 
the  manacr  in  whih'li  a  cprlain  learned 
plijriician  of  Kirrrarii,  Julio  dc  Mudici, 
iliact-iidfd  froiii  Hill  Miiliot.in  fnoiily,  |iul 
tlin*  tohimi-i,  in  ibu  lialioii  Unijiiimr. 
intn  hi<  hanili.  I'tiii  k-iur  i>  >liiiid 
i\mtt?rdani,  Sept.  9.  I(jt>t-S  and  a»  ili« 
pfcbce  irfi-n  it  to  the  Iwt  tummar,  1 
liciuii  eontludc  thai  l!iv  ttnl  rdiiioa  of 
lliu  ucood  v«Iuine  i>(  tlia  Tntkiali  Spy 
■hu  In  1591  ;  fur  I  hava  nut  *tm  thai, 
Mur  any  oUirr  ctlltiun  aarlitT  thao  tlio 
Ktlh.  iiHntrd  in  IT»-i. 

Mantiji  ii  aid  bf  SalS  and  athm  to 
tuti  \vfi  FranoE  in  l(iS9.  having  Ulan 
into  a  dcpreuion  of  iplriii.  Nov  th* 
fim  ihiity  Ictton^  about  on*  thitty-u* 
cond  )i>it  of  the  anlln  *s«k,  ware  pub- 
liiilu'd  ii^  ]flti4.  and  alwul  anocjual  lengib 
in  MfHif.  I  ■ilinii  Umc  lie  hud  time  lo 
riouhtr  ilicw  piirtions  and  tbui  to  pub- 
liiii  (mv  rijfhih  iif  iho  whole;  but  iv  \% 
likcl;  that  bclwctn  1GH6  and  l«K9  bo 
cuuld  hare  giren  tli*  rcat  is  tbo  worldf 
If  wc  arc  iwl  liraEk  by  lliii,  ii  it  likely 
llul  thu  KnjKlitli  traiifklatcir  ihoidd  liatv 
liiliricatfd  l)i«  ttory  abo*D  inaolioood, 
vlnra  Ihc  public  mi^iht  know  llul  Ihm 
•Tin  aciuallf  a  French  oriKimil  i>lil<h  h« 
li;id  rcihlurvd?  'I'Un  invvntinn  atcmi 
without  tnotivc.  Affaii).  ho*  came  iho 
I'nrnidi  •diliiiii  of  ISiifi  lo  ha  an  oiowod 
ItinKlalion  btrnt  the  EnRliili.  whvn.  uc* 
ronlinx  tu  Ihc  hypollmii  of  AI.  lluiliivr, 
the  Talunm  of  Manna  had  all  burn  pub> 
li)bad  In  Franctf  1  Survly,  till  ilinc  ap- 
par,  wc  hai«  rtaaon  la  luapcci  ihtir 
nial*niy ;  and  thi  onx  pniatji  liaa 
Nsic  on  the  adiocatea  of  Maraaa'a  daanv 
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,  iier  in  which  the  voluims  suls^^qucnt  to  the  fir»t  had  been 
'procured  by  a  traveller  in  llie  original  ItalJuu  ;  do  Fr(.-uch 
edition,  it  is  d«c]ar«d,  being  known  to  the  booksellers,  lliat 
no  ftalian  edition  ever  vxietcd,  is,  I  npprehend,  now  generally 
admitted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  shown  by  tliose  who  oonlt'od  for  th« 
cluiiiiM  of  IVlaraiiA  to  seven  out  of  the  eight  volumes,  that  they 
were  publish«<l  iu  France  before  lf>{)l  aiid  the  8ubse<]ueDt 
years,  when  they  appeared  in  EogliBh.  The  Cologne  or 
Itoucn  edition  of  Uiiiii  follows  the  Kngli&h  so  closi'ly,  that  it 
has  not  ^ven  the  original  letters  of  the  first  volume,  pub- 
'  lished  with  the  name  of  Alarana,  but  reodert-d  tJieni  back 
from  the  translation. 

Go.  In  tlicHe  early  letter);,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  the  scheiiiu 
of  the  Turkish  Spy  may  be  entirely  traced.  Marana  appears 
not  only  to  have  planned  the  historical  part  of  the  letters,  hn[ 
to  have  struck  out  the  more  original  and  striking  ide»  of  a 
Mohammedan  wavering  with  religious  scruples,  which  th« 
£nglish  oontinnator  has  followed  up  with  more  philosophy 
and  erudition.  The  internal  eviden<;e  fur  their  Engli»)i  origin, 
in  all  the  latter  volumes,  is  to  my  ajiprehension  exceedingly 
strong  i  but  1  know  the  difficulty  of  arguing  from  this  to 
convince  a  reader.  The  proof  we  demand  is  tlte  produetlou 
of  these  volumes  in  French,  that  is,  tJie  specification  of  some 
public  or  prirate  library  where  they  may  be  seen,  in  any 
edition  anterior  to  lO^lf  and  nothing  »bort  of  this  cun  be 
satisfactory  evidence.  • 


•  I  thtU  now  pfailuei'  •omn  ilirrci 
tndcliM  fei  thit  E«f;li>l>  aulbonblp  of 
■MOD  aal  ot  eight  pani  of  lbs  Turkiib 

"  In  llw  lifii  oT  Mn.  Manlcr.  puli- 
liihod  undt^  tXif  litlti  of  *  'Hu'  Adtvii- 
tun*  of  Ki"*!!!!.*  priiitvil  in  1714,  in 
HKM  II.  "nil  li,.  il  i*  o'll.  Thai  bn 
main.  Sir  ito^r  Manlcy,  v«  the  ge. 
auIac  iQlhor  of  [ho  Arvt  ralumc  of  Ihc 
Tuttlih  Spy.  Dr.  Blidglcy.  <n  ing*- 
nioua  phjTfciri&n,  rrlnlriJ  t^  iTiv  t%inHj  Ux 
tnarrijigi>,  ttjti]  thv  thuri^i.  iff  l^^itkinjc  ortt 
hb  p«p*r*.  amniiK  achich  lir  found  thai 
manuKtipl,  trhich  he  tMuIy  rMcmtd  u> 
his  proper  (uc ;  and  both  b^  hji  cwn  pen 
■nd  Ilic  uiliiancc  ot  tame  oilier*  oonlU 
iiui>d  the  »urk  until  III*  dghfb  (oluni*, 
witlioiil  rrvr  harifiK  th«  jaMiM  lo  nam* 
tb*  author  of  tliv  firtt.~    MS.  note  ia  Ike 


copy  of  Uie  Turkiah  Spj  (edk  1789)  in 
the  Briliah  Miucuni. 

Another  MS.  note  in  thu  lame  vo- 
lume KiTBi  Uic  rollowing  uitrurt  froat 
Diiiilun'n  l.lCt  anil  Erron  -.  —  '•  iSr. 
UmdOiav  ii  ihi;  Ixit  acfompllihed  hack, 
nuy  iritler  1  liatc  met  wiih ;  liii  |;niiuf 
vw  quit*  almre  tliv  eotiiiiiun  ulie,  and 
hi>  Mjle  tru  inrumpinibly  fine. ...  So 
■Mm  M  I  «w  thr  finrt  tolumc  of  ili« 
TuHiith  Spy,  iliff  leiy  iiylc  and  iniuinn' 
oTvriiing  eoniinccd  nic  ilirit  Uraiiihaw 
•w  tlic  aulhor.  .  .  ,  HniJ»liinr\  wife 
ostitd  thai  Dr.  ■Ml>l(!l''y  had  pngaged 
him  In  >  work  wUicli  would  lak*  him 
uui*  yran  In  liuiah,  fbr  wl>te>i  the  Doc. 
tor  waa  to  pay  him  40>.  pi-r  ihatt . . . 
•0  lliai  "111  very  ptol«l>lB  (fnt  1  catmot 
»w«ar  I  tav  him  irrile  it)  thai  Mr.  Wit- 
lian   Bndibuw   wai  ilie  aulhot  of  tbm 
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61.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  bring  within  tl» 
pale  of  the  seventeenth  ci-nliiry  an  effusion  of  genius,  wiftnTn* 
sufficivnt  to  redeem  our  imnie  in  its  unnals  of  fiction.  •'•'^ 
T))u  Tnlu  of  n  Tub,  though  not  pubhsbed  till  170'!',  was 
chiefly  written,  as  the  author  dwlares,  eight  years  before  j 
and  the  Itattle  of  the  Books  subjoined  to  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  recent  animosity  nguinst  the  opponctnts  of  Temple  and 
Boyle,  in  ilie  question  of  Hialaris.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is,  in 
my  apprehension,  the  master^piece  of  S\vifl  j  certainly 
Rabelais  has  nothing  superior,  even  in  invention,  nor  any 
thing  no  condensed,  so  pointed,  so  full  of  renl  meaning,  of 
biting  satire,  of  felicitous  analogy.  The  Battle  of  the  Books 
is  such  an  improvement  of  the  Mmilar  combat  in  die  Lutrin, 
tliat  we  can  hardly  own  it  is  an  imitation. 


Turklih  Spj  I  went  it  not  br  thii  <!■>• 
COrery.  Df.  Midglt)'  had  gone  off  with 
(he  lianouroflhat  pcrfornianM.*  Iilhui 
•ppt*n  dial  in  Kngjitni  li  wu  took*)! 
upon  Ai  itii  ori|;iEiii^  irurL;  ihc>iLKli  Uiv 
•utiioritj  i>f  Oiiritoli  i^  ncit  vrrj  jfi>r»il  Tor 
(be  f*cii  hff  tell*,  Hid  thai  of  Un.  Mauloy 
mucli  wont.  Rut  I  do  not  qtiot*  thrm 
■I  FvidencT  of  «icl>  (kU,  but  of  comman 
rvpori.  iln.  Minlcy,  vbo  cUJuu  for  her 
billet  the  flril  volume.  (crLuolT  wiiitcn 
bf'Maisii*.  mull  b«  Ki  Midi':  na  lu 
Ut.  Midglejr  Biiil  Mr.  Bndtliiir,  1  kiia* 
noUiing  to  conGrm  ot  nAitvwhit  it  bun 
md. 

[The  hnwtbeu  of  thaw  dMm,  that 
aU  the  TurLifth  Spj.  tttcr  Ihe  Ani  of  our 
•tfht  toluma,  ti  of  Engluh  origin,  hu 
bMa  controreriet]  tn  Itie  Ucnllcmnii^ 
Mfflgffi"'"  b]>  p«iMin]i   of  liMniiRK  and 


aeulctien.  I  *au1d  nirrender  my  ova 
opiuion,  if  I  eoulfl  we  Hifflcieiii  gtmindi 
for  doing  to ;  hut  m  yet  Marnni'i  pre- 
(•iikioni  are  not  lubiunttiilcd  b;  the  L-vi> 
ilviirc  which  I  (k'sn^nil,'!!,  the  ptuuf  of 
Huy  itlLli»ti  lit  Krt'ctcli  juiUtlut  tu  IhM  of 
oiir  'J^irkiili  Spjr,  the  Ht'iinjl  vuLtiniv  of 
wbicli  (tJirre  i«  no  dik|>titv  alHiiit  Ma. 
ntM**  aathonbip  of  the  firil )  appeared 
ia  IC9I,  with  a  pn^ire  denjinK  (h«  eai*. 
Unce  of  a  French  work,  Tliow  who 
hivv  had  I11CUUIW  tu  Uie  arliltnrT  lup- 
|K>iution  that  Marana  eommtinieal'd  bia 
BunuMcipl  lo  tome  EitigliOi  Iraiwlntur, 
who  publiihcd  il  u  hi*  own,  ihoulil  b» 
aware  that  a  nwre  paaiitdiil;,  without  ■ 
ihaduvof  vvidcncceren  ifil  lenod  toei. 
plain  the  facia,  cannol  be  meiTed  in  U^ 
lotir^l  cnlicim  aa  ttulb.  —  Iftt!.] 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HISTORT   OF   PUVSICAI,   AVD   OTHER    LITEBATDRE,    FROM 

1650  TO  1700. 


Sect.  I. — On  Expeihimental  Philosophy. 

IiuHuHoai  fir  Sana  at  Fbrtitoc  —  Lon^n  —  Ami  —  C%naMtry  —  Bo^ 

I.  We  have  now  arrivt-tl,  atconling-  to  the  niftliod  pursued 
in  corresponding  periods,  at  the  history  of  niathenia- 


•mtUBf  ticat  aud  physical  science  in  the  latter  part  of  tile 
seventeenth  centur}'.  Jlut  I  must  here  entreat  my 
readers  to  exeu8«  the  omia«iioii  of  that  which  ought  to  oocnpy 
a  prominent  situation  in  any  work  that  pretends  to  trace  ttie 
general  progress  of  human  knowledge.  The  hmglli  to  which 
I  have  found  mywlf  already  compelled  to  extend  these 
volumes,  might  be  an  adequato  apology;  hut  I  have  one 
more  inanperable  in  tlie  slightiiess  of  my  own  anjuitiutance 
with  subjecta  so  momentous  and  diHitruU,  and  upon  which  I 
could  not  write  without  preHumptuousness  and  much  peril  of 
betraying  ignorance.  The  names,  therefore,  of  Wnllis  and 
Huygeus,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  mast  be  passed  with  distant 
reverence. 

2.  Thn  was  the  age,  when  the  experimental  philosophy, 
A(»i«itm  *°  which  Bacon  hail  held  the  torch,  and  wliich  had 
'^■'"*-  alrefuiy  made  cousiilerable  progress,  cs}>ecialty  in 
Italy,  wafl  finally  established  on  the  ruins  of  arbitrary  6g. 
ments  and  ])ertial  inductions.  Tliis  pliilosophy  was  signally 
indebted  to  three  associations,  the  eldest  of  which  did  not 
endure  long  ;  but  the  others  have  remained  to  this  day,  the 
perennial  fountains  of  science  j    the  Academy  del  Cimeuto 
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8t  Florence,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  tlie  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  The  first  of  these  wan  iwlablished  in 
10.57,  wilb  thf  [Mvtronage  of  tliu  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II., 
but  under  tlic  peculiar  care  of  Ills  brother  Leopold.  Both 
were,  in  a  manner  at  that  time  remarkabti',  attached  to  na- 
tural |>bilo!K>pby;  and  l>eopold,  les^  engaged  in  public  atl'nirs, 
had  long  c<irriet]  on  a  correspondence  with  the  learned  of 
Europe,  it  is  said  that  tbe  advice  of  Viviani,  one  of  the 
greatest  geometers  that  Europe  has  produced,  led  to  this  in- 
stitution, llie  name  which  this  Academy  assumed  ^ve 
promise  of  their  fundamental  ruh%  tlie  invescigatioii  of  truth 
by  experiment  alone.  The  number  of  Academiciaiiti  was  un- 
limif^,  and  all  that  was  required  as  an  article  of  faith  was 
ttie  abjuration  of  all  faitb,  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  truth 
without  regard  to  any  previous  seel  of  philosophy.  Tliis 
Academy  lasted  unfortunately  but  ten  years  in  vigour ;  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  for  any  literary  intilitution  to  depend  on 
one  man,  and  esjieciBliy  on  a  prince,  who,  shedding  a  facti- 
tious, as  well  as  sometimes  a  genuine  lustre  round  it,  is  not 
easily  replaced  witliout  a  diminution  of  the  world's  regard. 
i,eopold,  in  iGG/t  became  a  cardinal,  and  waa  thus  with- 
drawn from  Florence;  others  of  the  Academy  del  Cimenlo 
died  or  went  away,  and  it  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificance. 
But  a  volume  containing  reports  of  the  yearly  experiments  it 
made,  among  others  the  celebrated  one  proving,  ss  was 
then  supposed,  the  incompresiubitity  of  water,  is  generally 
esteemed.* 

3.  The  germ  of  our  Royal  Society  may  be  traced  to  the 
year  HH5,  when  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Glisson,  and  ^mi 
others  less  known,  agreed  to  meet  we«kly  at  a  pri-  *•*"*- 
vate  house  in  I^ndon,  in  order  to  converse  on  subjecHt  con- 
nected with  natural,  and  especially  experimental  philosophy. 
Some  of  these  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Oxford  ;  and  tlius 
arose  two  little  societies  in  connexion  with  each  other,  those 
at  Oxford  being  recruited  by  Ward,  Petty,  Willis,  and 
Bathurst.  Tbcy  met  at  Fetty's  lodgings  till  he  removed  to 
Ireland  in  lG5'i  ;  afterwards  at  those  of  Wilkins  in  Wad- 
ham  ("ollcge  till  he  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

•  Galluni,  8iorl>  d*l    Gtwi   Dunto.   "ol.  riL   p.  UW.      'nnbotch!.  li.   904. 
CoRilanl,  Till.  90, 
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bridge,  in  1659  >  about  which  time  most  of  tlie  Oxford  philo- 
sophers came  to  London,  and  held  their  meeting  in  Gresham 
College.  They  bi.'oiine  more  numerous  after  the  Ttesloriition, 
which  gave  better  hupc  of  a  tranquillity  iixlispeasable  for 
Bcienoe;  and,  on  the  2Uth  of  November,  1660,  agreed  to 
form  a  regular  society  which  should  meet  weekly  for  the 
promotion  of  natural  philow>pliy  ;  their  registers  are  kepi 
from  this  time.*  The  king,  rather  fond  himself  of  these 
subjects  from  the  beginning  afforded  them  his  patrona^} 
their  first  charter  is  dated  15th  July,  1663,  incorporating 
them  by  the  style  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  appointing  l^ord 
Brouncker  the  first  president,  assisted  by  a  council  of  ttventy, 
the  conspicuous  names  among  which  are  Doyle,  Kenelm 
Digby,  Wilkins,  Wren,  Evelyn,  and  Oldcnburg.t  The  Inst 
of  these  was  secretary,  and  editor  of  the  ['hilosophical  Traos- 
aetions,  tbe  first  number  of  which  appeared  March  1.  1665, 
containing  sixtit-n  pjigw  in  quarto.  These  were  continued 
monthly,  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  materials  be 
possessed.  Oldenburg  ceased  to  be  the  editor  in  I667,  nttd 
was  succeeded  by  Grew,  as  he  was  by  Hooke.  Theee  early 
trantiaotions  are  chiefly  notes  of  conversations  and  remarks 
made  at  the  meetings,  as  well  as  of  experiments  either  then 
made  or  rfporle<l  to  the  Society,  t 

■t.    The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  was  established  in 

1666,   under   the  auspices  of  Ci^lwrt.      7'he  king; 
S^^BM  assigned  to  them  a  room  in  the  royal  library  for  their 

meetings.  'Diose  first  select«'d  were  all  matlteinati- 
cians  ;  but  other  de|>iirtnients  of  science,  es{)ecially  chemistry 
and  anatomy,  afterwar<ls  furnished  associati^  of  considerable 
name.  It  seems,  iteverlheless,  tl>at  this  .Academy  did  tiot  cuU 
tivale  cxpcrinien(»l  philosophy  with  such  unremitting  zeal  ns 
the  Hoyat  Society,  and  tliat  abstract  mathematics  have  olwnjtt 
borne  a  larger  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  inquiries.  They 
published  in  this  ceutury  ten  volumes,  known  as  Anciens 
Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie,  But  near  its  close,  in  lOifJ,  they 
received  a  regular  institution  from  the  king,  orguuising  tlieoi 
in  A  manner  analogous  to  the  two  other  great  literary  foun- 

*  Ditph'i  IliM.  of  liojal  SocUif.  vol.  L  p.  I. 

I   liL  vol.  U.  p.  18.    ThuDiMD'*  HlkL  of  Rojal  SetiMyi  p.  T. 
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dations,   the  French  Academy,  aad  UiaC  of  laacriptious  and 
Beilfs  Lettrea.* 

5.  la  severnl  branches  of  physics,  the  experimental  philo- 
sopher i«  botli  guided  and  corrected  by  tttc  etvrnut  j^u,<it 
lawa  of  geometry.  Id  others  he  wants  this  aid,  and,  •^•■"■''"t- 
in  llie  words  of  his  master,  "  knows  and  understands  no  mora 
concerning  the  order  of  nature,  thait,  as  her  servant  and  In- 
terpreter, he  biw  boeii  taught  by  obttervation  and  tentative 
proeesseti."  All  that  concerns  the  jieculiar  actions  of  l>odii» 
OD  each  other  was  of  this  description ;  though,  in  our  own 
timcji,  even  this  has  been  in  Koiiie  degTM:  brought  under  the 
omnipotent  control  of  the  modern  analysis.  Chemistry,  or 
the  science  of  the  molerular  constituents  of  bodies,  manifested 
in  such  peculiar  and  reciprocal  operations,  had  never  been 
rescued  from  empirical  hands  till  this  period.  The  truiismu- 
tatiou  of  metals,  the  universal  inedidne,  and  other  inquiries 
utterly  unphilosophical  in  themselves,  because  they  assumed 
the  existence  of  tliat  which  they  sought  to  discover,  had  oc- 
cupied the  chemists  so  much  that  none  of  tliem  had  made  any 
further  progress  than  occasionally  by  some  happy  combina- 
tion or  analvsts,  to  contribute  an  useful  preparation  to  phar- 
macy, or  to  detect  an  unknown  Kubslatu'e.  Glauber  and  Van 
Uelmont  were  the  most  active  and  ingenious  of  these  elder 
chemists ;  but  the  former  has  mdy  been  remembered  by 
having  long  given  his  name  to  sulphate  of  ituda,  while  the 
latter  wasted  his  time  on  experiments  from  which  ho  knew 
not  how  to  draw  right  inferenoe»,  and  his  powers  on  hypo- 
tlieses  wliich  a  sounder  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
would  Iiave  taught  him  to  rejcct.t 

G.  Chemistry,  as  a  science  of  principles,  b)-{>othetical,  no 
doubt,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfounded,  but  cohering 
in  a  plausible  system,  and  better  than  the  reveries  of 
the  IWaceJsists  and  Behmenists,  was  founded  by  Becker  in 
Germany,  by  Doyle  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  Itoj-al 
Society  in  England.  Becker,  a  native  of  Spire,  who,  after 
wandering  from  one  city  of  Germany  to  anotJior,  died  in 
London,  in  liiS5,  by  his  Physica  Subierranea,  published  in 
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1669,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  theory,  which  having  in  the 
next  century  been  iK-rfccifd  by  Stahl,  bi-catiiD  the  creed  of 
philosophy  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  last  century.  **  Becker's 
tht-ory,"  says  an  English  writer,  '*  stripped  of  (tvery  thing 
but  tim  nuked  Hliitvmunt,  may  he  expressed  in  the  rollowing 
MOtenee :  liesides  water  and  air,  there  are  three  other  sub- 
Ktaiioc««  called  carth.«,  which  enter  into  the  iximpo^iiion  of 
bodies;  namely,  the  ftisible  or  vitritiable  earth,  the  in^m- 
niable  or  sulphureoos,  and  the  mercarial.  By  the  tntiinate 
combination  of  earths  with  water  in  formed  an  universal  acid, 
from  wtiicli  proceed  all  otlier  acid  ImmUch  ;  itlones  are  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  certain  earths,  metals  by  the 
combination  of  all  the  three  earths  in  ]iroporlions  which  var)- 
according  to  the  metal."  * 

7.  No  one  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after 
^^        Lord  Baeoit,  raised  to  himself  so  high  a  reputation 

in  experimental  philosophy  as  Robert  Boyle;  it  has 
even  been  remarked,  that  he  whs  born  in  the  year  of  Bacon's 
death,  as  tttc  person  destined  by  nature  to  succeed  him.  An 
eulogy  which  would  be  extravagant,  if  it  implied  any  parallel 
bet^veen  the  genius  of  the  two  ;  but  hariJIy  so,  if  we  look  od 
Boyle  as  the  most  faithful,  the  most  patient,  the  most  suc- 
ceflsful  disciple  who  carried  forward  tlie  experimental  philo- 
■ophy  of  Bacon.  His  works  occupy  six  large  volumes  in 
qoarto.  They  may  be  dividctl  into  theological  or  meta- 
pbyska]  and  physical  or  experi  mental.  Of  the  former,  we 
may  mention  as  the  most  philosophical,  his  Disi]uisition  into 
the  Innai  (!)au8e-s  of  Natural  Things,  his  Free  Irujnrry  into 
tile  received  Notion  of  Nature,  his  Discourse  of  Things 
above  Beason,  bis  Considenttions  about  the  Heconcileableness 
of  Heason  and  Ueligion,  his  Excellency  of  Theology,  anil  his 
Considerations  on  the  Style  of  tlie  Scriptures ;  but  the 
latter,  \m  cliemicai  and  experimental  writings,  form  more 
than  two  thirds  of  his  prolix  works. 

8.  The  metaphysical  treatises,  to  use  that  word  in  a  large 

sense,  of  Boyle,  or  rather  those  concerning  Natural 

jl^t^i     Theology,   arc  Very  perspicuous,  very  free   from 

system,  and  such  aa  bespeak  an  independent  lover 

•  Tlmwea'*  H'M.  at  ttojral  Soektj,  p.  *6B. 
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of  truth.  His  Dlsquisltioi)  on  Final  Causes  was  a  well- 
timed  vindication  of  that  palmary  ai^unient  a^inst  tlie 
paradox  of  thi-  Cartt-sians,  wlio  had  tlenivd  tlit-  validity  of  an 
inferL'ticv  from  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in 
the  universe  to  an  intelligent  Providence.  Boyle  lake»t  a 
more  philfisophicnl  view  of  the  principle  of  final  cautM-s  than 
had  hoen  found  in  many  theologians,  who  weakened  the 
argument  itself  by  the  presumptuous  hypothesis,  that  nioii 
was  the  sole  ohject  of  Providi-iice  in  the  creation.*  Hie 
greiiter  knowledge  of  ^ivstology  led  him  to  perceive  tliac 
tlicTe  are  botli  animal,  and  what  he  calls  cosmical  ends,  in 
which  man  has  im  concern. 

<)•  The  following  passage  is  so  favourable  a  ^pecimvn  of 
the  philosophical  spiril  of  Boyle,  and  so  good  an 
illustration  of  the  theory  of  iV/o/«  in  the  Novum  r^M* 
Organnni,  that,  although  it  might  bt^tter,  perhaps, 
have  deserved  a  place  in  a  former  chapter,  I  will  not  refrain 
from  inserting  it :  —  "I  know  uot,"  he  says,  in  his  Free 
Inquiry  into  the  received  Notion  of  Nature,  "  whether  it  be 
a  prerogative  in  tlic  human  niiud,  (hat  a.s  it  is  itself  a  Iru« 
and  positive  being,  so  is  it  apt  to  conceive  all  other  things  as 
true  and  positive  beings  al»o  *,  but  whether  or  do  this  pro- 
pensity to  frame  8uch  Kind  of  ideas  supposes  an  excellency,  I 
fear  it  occiuions  niistakes,  and  makes  us  think  and  ^p«-uk 
after  the  manner  of  true  and  positive  beings,  of  such  things 
as  are  but  chimerical,  and  some  of  them  negations  or  priva- 
tions ttiemsi-lves;  as  death,  ignorance,  blindness,  and  the 
like.  It  concerns  us  therefore  to  stand  very  carefully  upon 
our  guard,  that  we  be  not  insensibly  misled  by  such  an  inuate 
and  unheeded  temptation  to  error,  as  we  bring  into  the 
world  with  us."t 

10.  Boyle  improved  the  air.pimip  and  the  tbermonieter, 
though  tlie  latter  was  first  made  an  accurate  instru>  nunnu 
ment  of  investigation  by  Xewtou.  He  also  disco-  IjU^rSi*. 
vered  the  law  of  the  air's  elasticity,  namely,  that  its  "^ 
bulk  is  inversely  tm  the  pressure  upon  it.  For  some  of  the 
printn|tli>s  of  hydrostatics  we  are  indebted  to  him,  ihouijli  he 
did  not  possess  much  mathematical  knowledge.     The  I'hilo- 
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sophical  Transactions  contain  severnl  valuable  pa{>prH  by  him 
on  tliis  scicno.'.'  By  his  "  Sceptical  Cheiniat,"  pulilislied  in 
1661,  he  did  much  to  overturn  the  tlicorieB  of  Van  Ht'lniont's 
school,  that  commonly  calieil  of  the  iatro-cliemists,  which  ivaa 
in  its  highest  reputation ;  rai.sitig  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
not  only  of  the  four  eJi-nicnts  of  tl>c  peripatetics,  but  of  tboM 
which  these  chemists  liad  substituted.  Boyle  holds  tW  ele- 
ments of  bodie-1  to  be  atonic  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  the 
anion  of  which  gives  origin  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  ele- 
Dients.f  It  is  unnc<!L>s&ary  to  remark  that  this  is  tlw  pre- 
vailing theory  of  the  present  age. 

11.  I  shall  borrow  ihe  general  character  of  Boyle  and  of 
1)18  con  tern  porariuH  in  £nglish  chemiiitry  from  a 
modern  author  of  credit.  "  Perhaps  Mr.  Boyle 
may  be  considered  as  the  tirst  iierson  neither  con- 
nected will)  pharmac)-  nor  mining,  who  devoted  a coiisiderablu 
il^rev  of  Attention  to  chemical  pursuits.  Mr.  Boyle,  though 
in  common  with  the  literary  men  of  his  age  he  may  be  ac- 
cused of  credulity,  was  both  very  laborious  ant)  intelligent  ; 
and  his  chemical  pursuiu  whicfi  were  various  and  extennivc, 
and  intended  solely  to  develop  the  truth  without  any  regard 
to  previously  conceived  opinions,  coittribiited  essentially  to  set 
eheniistry  free  from  the  trammels  of  absurdity  and  supcrsti> 
tioD,  in  which  it  had  been  hitherto  enveloped,  and  to  recom- 
mend  it  to  philosophers  as  a  seieuce  deserving  to  be  studied 
on  account  of  the  important  information  which  it  was  qualified 
to  convey.  His  refutation  of  the  nichemistical  opinions  re- 
specting the  constituents  of  bodies,  his  observations  on  cold, 
on  the  air,  on  phosphorus  a"tl  o"  ether,  desei've  partictilarly 
to  be  mentioned  as  doing  bini  inudi  honour.  Wc  have  no 
regular  account  of  any  one  substance  or  of  any  cJass  of  bodies 
in  Mr.  Boyle,  similar  to  those  which  at  present  are  considered 
IIS  belonging  exclusively  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Neither 
did  he  attempt  to  systematise  the  pheuomeno,  nor  to  subject 
them  to  any  hypothetical  explanation. 

IS.  "  But  his  conuimporary  Dr.  Hooke,  who  had  a  par- 
OfHoak*  ticular  predilection  for  hypotliesis,  sketched  in  his 
■DdMiiFn.  Mjcrographia  a  very  beautiful  theoretical  explanation 
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of  combustion,  and  proniis«(l  to  develop  liis  doctrine  more 
fully  in  a  sabsequent  book  ;  a  promise  which  he  never  ful- 
filt^  ;  though  in  his  Lampxs  published  about  twenty  yearn 
after^vards,  he  has  given  a  very  beautiful  expUnntton  of  the 
wny  in  which  n  candle  burns.  Alayow,  in  bin  Essays^  pnb- 
linhed  at  Oxford  about  ten  years  after  the  Micrographia, 
embraced  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hooke  without  acknowledg- 
ment }  but  cinggtil  it  with  so  many  nbsnrd  additions  of  his 
own  as  greatly  to  obscure  its  lustre  and  diniinitih  its 
b«Buty.  I^Iayow's  6rst  and  principul  Essay  contains  some 
happy  experiments  on  respiration  and  air,  sad  some  fortu- 
nate ronjectu  res  respecting  the  combnslion  of  the  metals  ;  but 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  is  the  chapter  on  aflini- 
tics  ;  in  which  he  appears  to  have  gone  much  farther  than 
any  other  chemist  of  his  day,  and  to  have  andcipatec)  some  of 
the  best  e^Iiiblislied  doctrines  of  his  suoces-sors.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  whom  all  th«  sciences  lie  under  such  great  obit' 
gstions,  made  two  most  important  contributions  to  chemistry, 
which  ronstilute  as  it  were  the  foundation-stones  of  its  two 
great  divisions.  The  finst  was  pointing  out  a  method  of  gra- 
duating  thermonieters,  so  as  to  be  comparable  with  each  other 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  observations  with  ilieni  are 
made.  The  second  was  by  pointing  out  the  nature  of  che- 
mica)  affinity,  and  showing  that  it  consisted  in  an  attraction 
by  which  the  constituents  of  bodies  were  drawn  towards  each 
other  and  united  ;  thus  destroying  the  previous  tn'potbesis  of 
the  hooks,  and  points,  and  rings,  and  wedges,  by  means  of 
which  the  difierent  constituents  of  bodies  were  conceived  to  b« 
kept  together."  • 

\3.  Lemery,  a  druggist  at  Paris,  by  his  Cours  de  (^ymie 

in  IGJS,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  face  of  the      

science;  the  change  nevertlielcss  seems  to  have  gone 
no  deeper.  •'  Lemery,"  says  Fontenelle,  "  was  the  first  who 
disjterseil  the  rml  or  prvk-nded  obseurities  of  clieniistr)*,  who 
brought  it  to  clearer  and  wore  simple  notions,  who  abolished 
the  gross  harlmrisms  of  its  langnage,  who  proinise<l  nothing 
bnt  what  he  knew  the  art  could  perform  ;  and  to  this  he  otved 
the  success  of  his  book.     It  shows  not  only  a  sound  under- 
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diamling,  but  some  greatness  of  soul,  to  strip  one's  owa 
scieiire  of  a  false  pomp."  •  Hut  w«  do  not  BdiI  tliat  Lcmery 
bad  miy  uov«t  views  iu  chemistry,  or  tluit  he  claims  with  any 
irrwistible  prtfteusioii  the  title  of  a  philosopher.  Ii»  fact,  his 
[  cliemistry  seems  to  tiave  beeu  little  more  than  pliartiiacy. 


Sect.  II.  —  On  Natueal  Histobt. 

Zeohgy  — Ray  —  Balaiucal  Cloiafieatioiu  —  Grew  ^  Gmlogicai  Tt^vHet. 

14.  The  acrumulnltan  of  particular  knowledge  in  Natural 
History  must  always  he  pro|^Tes^i^'e,  where  any  re- 
^'^  gard  is  paid  to  tlie  subject ;  every  traveller  in  remote 
countries,  every  mariner  may  contribute  some  obser- 
vation, correct  some  error,  or  bring  home  some  new  species. 
Thus  zoology  had  made  a  regular  advance  from  llie  <iay9  of 
Conrad  Gesuer ;  yet  with  so  tardy  a  step,  that,  reflecting  od 
the  estensive  intercourse  of  Europe  with  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world,  we  may  be  surprised  to  find,  how  lilile  Jou- 
»toii,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  )iad  added,  even 
in  the  most  obvious  class,  that  of  tjuadrupeds,  to  the  know* 
ledge  collected  one  hundred  years  before.  But  hitherto 
zoology,  confined  to  mere  description,  and  that  often  carelesB 
or  indefinite,  unenlightened!  by  anatomy,  unregulated  by  me- 
thod, Imd  not  merited  the  name  of  a  science.  Tliat  name  it 
owes  to  John  Hay. 

1.1.  Ray  tirst  appeared  in  Natural  History  as  t)i«  editor  of 
^^  the  Ormttiolog)-  of  his  highly  accomplished  friend 
Francis  Willoughby,  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
over  the  Continent.  This  was  published  in  1676  ;  and  the 
History  of  Fishes  followed  in  1080.  The  descriptions  are 
ascribed  to  Willoughby,  the  arrangement  to  Ray,  who  might 
luiTe  conaideretl  the  two  works  as  in  great  part  his  own, 
though  he  has  not  interfered  with  die  glory  of  his  decenaed 
friend.     Cuvier  observes,  tiiat  the  History  of  Fishes  is  the 

■   Elof*  dc  L«iDny,  in  (Eurrc*  dc  FonunttI*,  >.  ;iSl.     Biog.  Uiutvtwllt. 
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more  perfvct  work  of  the  nvo,  thnt  mntty  Bpecies  are  de> 
scribed  which  will  not  be  found  in  earlier  ichthyologists,  and 
that  those  of  the  Mediterreiimn  especially  are  gfirea  with 
great  precision.* 

16.  Among  the  original  works  of  Ray  we  may  select  the 
Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium  Qiiudrupoduin  et  aiMS,. 
Serpcntini  Generis,  published  in  l09S.  This  book  oSHarS' 
mnkes  an  epoch  in  zoology,  not  for  the  additions  of  '^'^ 
new  species  it  contains,  since  there  arc  few  wholly  such,  but 
as  the  first  clatMilication  of  animals  that  can  bu  reckoni^  both 
geiiornl  and  grounded  in  nature.  He  divides  them  into  those 
with  bioo<l  and  without  blood.  Tlie  former  are  such  as 
breathe  through  InngH,  and  such  as  breathe  through  gilts.  Of 
the  former  of  these  some  have  a  heart  with  two  ventricles, 
some  bare  one  only.  And  among  the  former  class  of  these 
some  are  viviparous,  some  oviparous.  We  thus  come  to  the 
proper  distinction  of  Mumtiiulta.  But  in  complianine  with 
vulgar  prejudice,  llay  did  not  include  tiw  cetacea  in  the  same 
class  with  (juadrupeds,  though  well  aware  that  they  properly 
belonged  to  tt,  and  left  them  as  an  order  of  fishes,  f  Quad- 
ruped!* he  was  the  first  to  divide  into  ungulate  and  unifut- 
eu/afe,  hoofed  and  clawed,  having  himself  invented  tla*  La- 
tin words,  t  The  former  are  tolidipeda,  hisulca,  or  (juadri- 
mlca ;  the  latter  arc  bijith  or  multifida ;  and  these  latter 
with  undivided,  or  with  partially  divided  toes;  which  latter 
again  may  liave  broad  claws,  as  monkeys,  or  narrow  claws  ; 
and  these  with  narrow  claws  Ite  arranges  acconling  their 
teeth,  as  either  carnirora,  or  /ejiorina,  now  geuendy  called 
rodfittia.  llesides  all  these  quadrupe<ls  which  he  calls  ana- 
lopa,  he  has  a  geuend  dtvisiuu  called  anomala,  for  those 
without  teeth,  or  with  such  peculiar  arrangements  of  teeth,  as 
we  find  in  tlie  insectivorous  genera,  the  hedgehog  and  mole. 5 

17*  Raj  was  the  first  zoologist  who  made  use  of  compa* 
rative  anatomy ;  he  inserts  at  length  every  account  >i„iuafii>i> 
of  dissections  that  he  could  find  i  several  had  bceo 


*«k. 
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madt;  at  Paris.    Wn  dews  not  appeitr  to  be  very  aitxiouA  about 

I  desi^nbing  every  tipecieft  \  tlius  \a  ttie  simian  family  lie  oniitti 

[■cveral    well  known.*      I  cannot  exaaly  determine    what 

[quadrupeds  lt«  has  inserted  that  do  nut  appear  in  ih«  earlier 

'zoolo^ts  i  according  to  LinnmuB,  in  the  twelfth  edition   of 

the  Sy^tenui  N'atune,  if  I  have  counted  rif^htly,  they  amount 

to  thirty-two  ;  hut  I  have  found  him  very  careless  in  specify- 

'  ing  the  synonyms  of  bis  predecessors,  and  many  for  wliich 

lie  only  quotes  liay,  are  in  Gesner  or  Jonstoii.     Itay  has 

[bowever  much  the  advantage  over  thejw;  iti  the  brevity  and 

I  closeness  of  his  s{»edtie  cluiracters.    "  Th«  particular  distinc- 

doD  of  bis  labours,"  says  Cuvier,  "  consists  in  an  arrangement 

more  dear,  more  det«rniinate  than  those  of  atiy  of  his  pre- 

deoeMors,  utid  applied  with  more  consistency  and  precision. 

His  distribution  of  the  classes  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  have 

been  fuUuwed  by  the  English  naturalists  almost  to  our  own 

dayn  i  and  we  find  manifest  traces  of  that  )tc  has  adopted  as 

to  tile  latter  class  in  Liniuens,  in  Brissou,  in  BufToo,   and  in 

all  other  ornithologists."  t 

18.  "Die  l}loo4lles8  animals,  and  even  those  of  cold  blood, 
with  tlie  exception  of  fishes,  had  occupied  but  little 
attention  of  any  good  zoologists  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  century.     They  were  now  »itu<lied  with  consitlerable 
auocess.     Redi,  i-stablishvd  as  n  physician  at  Florence,  had 
I  vet  time  for  ttuit  various  literature  which  has  immortalised 
his  name.      He  opposed,  and  in  a  great  degree  disproved  hy 
experiment,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  tlie  equivocal  genera- 
tion of  insects,  or  tliat  from  corruption  ;   though  where  be 
was  unable  to  show  the  means  of  rep  roil  uctioii,   he  had  re- 
course to  a  paradoxical  hypotlk-sis  of  his  own.     Redi  also 
enlarged  our  Knowledge  of  intestinal  animals,  and  made  soma 
good  experiments  on  the  poison  of  vipers.T     Malpighi,  who 
combated,  like  Uedi,  the  theory  of  tlie  reproduciiou  of  organ- 
ised bodies  from  mere  corrupUon,  has  given  one  of  the  most 


*  Soc  ftsn*  ■nlaullnu  Wm  caudi- 
lorum  luiii  c4ijiU  cKTrntium  tpocivi  vaI^ 
nuRimoui  iiiitt ;  noii  Umrn  mult*  a-fwA 
aulonw  lidc  ilicnoc  dnrripue  ociurtunt. 
He  onljr  dcutuia  ihiwc  ipcFic*  tie  Ku 
band  in  Cluiiui  or  Mangnvii.  tiid  wliu 
be  call*  PituivnMi,  ntKh,  I  prMunw.  m 
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AcadJinis  dn  •ScLenm,  But  he  doe* 
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tiotuplrte  trratises  on  Uie  silkwonii  that  we  possess.*  Swam- 
merdam,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  abandoned  bin  pursuits  — ,„„ 
ill  liiiinan  anatomy  to  follow  up  that  of  insects,  and  '^'" 
by  bis  skill  and  pAticnce  in  dis»i'Ction  nindu  numiToua  dis* 
coveries  in  their  structure.  Hi«  General  Historj'  of  Insects, 
in()9>  contains  a  distribution  into  four  ciuNses,  foundi'd  on 
tlieir  bodily  forms  and  the  nietaniorphos«s  they  undergo,  A 
posthumous  work,  Biblia  Natunc,  not  published  till  1738, 
contains,  says  the  Biograpliie  Uuiversetle,  "  a  multitude  of 
facts  wholly  unknown  before  Swammerdani ;  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  further  thu  anatomy  of  th«s«  liltlu  animals,  or  to  be 
more  exact  in  tbe  description  of  their  orguus." 

19.  Lister,  an  Englisii  physidan,  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
those  who  have  done  most  to  found  the  science  of 
eonchology  by  his  Historia  sivc  Synopsis  Conchy- 
llorum,  in  1^.5  ;  a  work  very  copious  and  full  of  accurate 
delineations  ;  and  also  by  his  three  treatises  on  Knglisli  nni- 
tnols,  two  of  which  relate  to  fluviatile  and  marine  stiells. 
The  third,  which  is  on  spiders,  is  not  le«s  esteemed  in  ento^ 
molu^-.  Lister  was  aliw  perhaps  the  first  to  disdnf^nish  i)ke 
spocilic  characters,  such  at  least  as  are  now  reckoned  specific, 
tliough  probably  not  in  his  time,  of  the  Asiatic  and  African 
elephant.  "  IJis  works  in  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy  are  justly  esteemed,  because  he  has  shown  himself 
an  exact  and  ea^i:acious  observer,  and  lias  pointed  out  with 
correctness  the  natural  relations  of  tlie  animals  that  he  de- 
scribes." t 

20.  The  beautiful  science  which  bears  the  improper  name 
of  comparative  anatomy  had  but  casually  occupied  c^np.™^. 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession.?  It  was  to  •"•'"»• 
tlicn>,  nitlier  than  to  mere  zoolo^sts,  that  it  owed,  and 
indeed  strictly  must  always  owe,  its  discoveries,  which  had 
hitherto  been  very  few.  It  was  now  more  cultivated ;  and 
the  relations  of  structure  to  the  capacities  of  animal  life  be- 


•  Bugr.  lTn)<r.     "nrabOKhi.  11.  158. 
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catne  mora  sinking,  as  tlicir  varieties  were  more  fully  under- 
Btood  i  the  grand  theories  of  final  causes  found  tliuir  tiiost 
convincing  arguments.  In  this  pariod,  I  believe,  comparative 
anatomy  miidtr  un  im}>urtjint  [irogix-ss,  which  in  tin;  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteeatli  wntury  was  by  no  means  equally  rapid. 
France  took  the  lead  in  these  researches.  "The  number  of 
papers  on  conipiirativu  anatomy,"  says  Or.  Thomson,  "  is 
^rvatrr  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Frvncli  Acadvmy  than  in  our 
niitional  publication.  This  was  owing  to  the  patns  tak«n 
during  the  reign  of  T^nis  XTV,  to  furnish  the  .Academy  with 
proper  aniniids,  and  the  number  of  auatoniiiilit  who  received  a 
salary,  and  of  course  devoted  tliemselves  to  anatoinical  !iub> 
jecta."  There  are  however  abmit  twenty  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transnctiom;  before  I7OO  on  this  subjvct.* 

51.  Botany,  notwithstanding  the  gleams  of  philosophical 

light  which   occasionally   illustrate   the   writings  of 

Cn-salpin   and  ColumnA,   had  seldom  gone  further 

than  to  name,  to  describe,   and  to  dL-lineate  plants  with  a 

greater  or  less  accuracy  and  copiousness.     Yet  it  long  had 

the  advantage  over  zoology,  and  now,  wtK*n  the  latter  made 

a  considerablo   step   in   advance,    it   still  continued  to  keep 

ahead.     This  is  a  |)eriod  of  great  importance  in   botanical 

science.    Jungius  of  Hambui^h,  whose  posthunimis 

Isagt^'e  Phytoscopiea  wns  published  in  l(>7£Ji  's  said 

to  have  been  the  lirai  in  th<?  seventts?nth  w^iitury  who  le^l  the 

way  to  a  better  classification  than  that  of  Lobel ;  uni)  Sprengd 

thinks  tlnit  the  EiigliHli  botanitits  were  not  unacquainted  with 

his  writings;   Itjiy  indeed  owns  his  obligations  to  them.f 

52.  But  the  founder  of  classification,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
^^^     world,  was  Robert  ISforison,  of  Aberdeen,  professor 

of  botany  at  Oxford  ;  who,  by  his  Horlns  Itlcsensis, 
in  iCGj) ;  by  his  Plantarnm  Umbelliferarum  Dlstributio  Nova, 
in  167s  J  'ind  chiefly  by  his  great  work,  Historia  Planbirum 
Universalis,  in  1 67S,  tflid  the  basis  of  a  svstematic  classifica- 
tion, which  he  partly  founded,  not  on  trivinl  distinctions  of 
appearance,  an  the  older  botanists,  but,  as  Oesidpin  had  first 
done,  on  the  fructifying  organs,  lie  has  been  fre<]uently 
charged  with  plagiarism  from  that  great  Italian,  who  seems  to 
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Imve  ituiTfrvNl,  as  oiIkts  linvv  dune,  by  failing  lo  carry  for- 
ward bis  own  luminous  conceptions  into  sucli  details  uf  proof 
as  the  world  jnsUy  demnnds;  Another  instance  of  which  has 
bwin  wvn  in  his  very  striking  passages  on  tlm  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Sprengel,  howcwr,  who  praises  Morisnii  highly, 
do€»  not  impute  to  him  this  injustice  towards  Ciesn]])in,  whoso 
writings  might  possihiy  be  unknown  in  Britain.*  And  it 
■night  be  observed  also,  tluit  Murisoii  did  not,  ns  has  some- 
times been  allffged,  establish  the  fruit  as  the  sole  basis  of  his 
arrangement.  Out  of  fifteen  claTSses,  into  which  he  ditttri- 
butes  all  herbaceous  plants,  but  seven  are  cimracterised  by  this 
distinction.t  "  The  examination  of  Morison's  works,"  says 
a  late  biogniplmr,  *'  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  service  he 
rendered  in  the  refornialion  of  botatiy.  The  gri^at  botanists, 
from  Gcsncr  to  the  Bauhins,  bad  publishetl  works,  more  or 
less  nsefid  by  their  discoveries,  tfieir  observations,  tlieir  de- 
scriptions,  or  their  figures.  Gesiier  lind  made  a  great  step 
in  consiilering  the  fruit  as  the  principal  distinction  of  genera. 
Fabius  Columna  adopted  this  view  ;  CV^alpin  applied  it  lo  a 
cWsilicalion  which  should  be  regarded  as  bclti-r  than  any 
that  preceded  the  epoch  of  nhich  we  speak.  Mortson  had 
made  a  particular  study  of  fruits,  having  collected  1500  dif- 
ferent species  of  them,  though  he  did  not  neglect  the  import- 
ance of  the  natural  affinities  of  other  parts,  lii;  dwells  on 
this  leading  idea,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  estahhshiug  gol 
neric  characters,  and  has  founded  his  chief  works  on  tins 
l>asis.  He  has  therefure  dune  real  service  to  tlie  science ;  nor 
should  the  vanity  which  has  made  him  conceal  his  obligations 
to  Cii-iudpin  induce  us  to  refuse  him  justice."  t  Morison 
speaks  of  his  own  theory  with  excessive  vanity,  anil  depre- 
ciates  all  earlier  botanists  as  full  of  confusion.  Several 
English  ntiters  have  been  unfavourable  to  Morison,  out  of 
purtialily  to  Riiy,  with  whom  he  was  ou  batl  ternni ;  but 
Tournefort  declares  that  if  he  had  not  enlightened  botany,  it 
would  stilt  have  been  in  darkness. 

29.  Itay,  in  his  Methodus  PlaiUnrum  No\'a,  IfiSS,  and  in 
lits  Historia  Plantarum  Universalis,  in  tliree  volumes,  the  first 

•  Sprtngft,  p.ft4, 
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pul)l)iib«d  ill  108(>,  tlte  secoiiil  in  1688,  and  the  third,  which 
is  (mjiplemetitul,  in  17(H,  (rod  in  the  ste(ts  of  Muri- 
8on>  but  with  more  acknowledgment  of  what  was  due 
to  others,  and  witli  sonic  iiuprovcrneuUi  of  his  own.  He  du- 
scribcil  ^KHK)  plants,  many  of  which  are  now  considered  as 
varieticii.  *  lu  iltc  botanical  works  of  Hay  we  lind  tho  luu 
famliies  of  plants  better  defined,  the  dllference  of  cotn- 
itefe  iiiid  iiicoin|ilclc  Howits  more  precise,  aiid  thv  grand 
division  of  monocotyledonii  and  dirotyledous  fully  established. 
ilv  gave  much  precision  to  the  charftcteri^tics  of  niuny  classes, 
and  introtiuced  several  technical  terms,  very  useful  foe  tbti 
perspicuity  of  botanical  language  ;  hnally,  he  established  many 
general  principk-a  of  arrangement  whicli  lm%e  since  been 
adopted,  t  Hay's  nietliod  of  cla^siticalion  was  principally  by 
the  fruit,  though  he  admits  it^  iniperfoctioits.  '*  In  fact,  hi» 
liiPtIio4!,"  says  Pulteney,  "  though  he  a!i<<umes  the  fruit  as 
the  fuundaliun,  U  an  cluboratc  attempt,  fur  tbat  time,  to  tix 
natural  classes." :( 

a-i,  Rivlous,  in  his  Inlrotlucllo  In  Hem  Horbarlam,  I^eipsic, 
^^^  1690,  a  very  short  iierformance,  struck  Into  a  new 
path,  which  has  ntodilied  to  a  great  degree  the  sys- 
08  of  later  botanists.  CVsalpin  and  Morison  had  looked 
tiniy  to  the  fruit  as  the  Imsia  of  classilicatlun  ;  Itivlnus 
ndded  the  (lower,  and  l»ld  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  that 
nil  plants  which  resemble  each  other  both  in  the  flower  and  iu 
thv  fruit  ought  to  bear  the  same  generic  nnmc.§  In  80in« 
pages  of  this  Introduction  wc  certainly  find  the  basis  of  tlia 
CVilica  Hotanica  of  Linnjeus-H  RIvlnus  thinks  the  armnge- 
nient  of  Ciesatpiu  tlic  bet>t,  and  that  Morison  h:is  only  G{>oilcd 
what  he  tm>k  ;  of  Itay  he  speaks  in  terms  of  eulogy,  but 
tluniCM  sonic  part  of  his  method.  His  own  Is  primarily 
['founded  on  die  llower,  and  thus  he  forms  eighteen  classes, 
which,  by  considering  the  ditTerenccs  of  the  fruits,  he  sub- 
divides into  nhiety.one  getters.  The  specific  distinctious  ho 
founded  on  the  general  habit  and  appearance  of  the  plant, 
iiis  method  Is  more  thoroughly  artificial,  as  opposed  to  nn- 
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lural ;  that  ie,  more  estabtislied  on  a  %ing\ti  principle,  which 
oft«i>  briDgii  h(.-t«rogt>tieous  plants  and  faiiiilles  tog«tb«r,  than 
that  of  any  of  his  prederessors  ;  for  even  Kay  had  kopt  the 
distinction  of  IriTS  iVoin  shrulM  and  herds,  coiicviving  it  to  be 
founded  in  their  natural  fntctifiration,  Hivinua  set  aside 
wholly  tliis  Icadiiig  division.  Yot  he  had  not  bwii  able  to 
reduLX'  nil  plaiiu  to  bis  mcttiud,  and  udniittL-d  several  anoma- 
lous divisions.  * 

as.  The  nu-rit  of  (■stablish!n<<:  an  tiniform  and  consisttint 
system  was  reserve*!  for  Touruefort.  His  EltMncns 
de  la  Botanique  nppi^arcd  in  ]{j(>4> ;  the  Ijatiii  trans- 
lation, lostilutiones  Hei  Ilerbariw,  in  1700.  Toumefort, 
like  Uiviuiis,  took  the  flower  or  corolla,  as  the  basis  of  bis 
sydtem  ;  and  ttic  varieties  In  the  structure,  nitlier  than  number, 
of  the  petals  furnish  him  with  his  classes,  llie  genera  — 
for  like  other  botanists  before  Linuieus  he  has  no  intennediate 
diviuon  —  are  established  by  the  flower  and  fruit  conjointly, 
or  now  and  then  by  less  essential  ditTercnce-s,  for  he  lield  it 
better  to  constitute  new  genera  than,  us  others  had  done,  to 
have  anomalous  species.  The  accessory  parts  of  a  plant  are 
nllowod  to  supply  spucittc  distinrlions.  But  Totirnefort  divides 
vegetables,  according  to  old  prejudice — which  it  is  surprising; 
that,  after  the  precedent  of  Uivinus  to  the  contrary,  he  should 
have  regarded  —  into  herbs  and  trees;  and  tlius  ho  has 
twenty-two  classes.  Simple  flowers,  monopetalous  or  poly- 
petalous,  form  eleven  of  these;  coniposite  flowers,  three; 
the  apetalous,  one ;  tlie  crj-ptoganious,  or  those  without  flower 
or  fruit,  make  another  class ;  shrubs  or  mffruticet  are  placed 
in  (he  Bcventoenth  ;  and  trees,  \n  five  more,  arc  similarly 
distributed,  according  to  their  floral  clmracters.t  Sprengel 
extols  much  of  thu  system  of  Toumefort,  though  he  distip- 
]]roves  of  the  selection  of  a  part  so  often  wanting  as  the 
corolla  for  tlio  sole  ba^ts ;  nor  can  its  various  forms  be  com- 
prised iu  Tournefort's  classes.  Uis  orders  are  well  marked, 
according  to  the  same  author ;  but  ho  multiplietl  tmth  his 
geoeni  and  species  too  much,  and  [>aid  tuo  little  attention  to 
the  stamina,  liis  methoil  was  less  repugnant  to  natural 
aflinittes  and  more  coaveuioit  iu  practice  tlian  any  which  had 
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come  isincc  Lol>el.  Mottt  of  Tournefort's  generic  dislinctious 
wen>  preser%'c«l  by  Liiiixeus,  uiid  soiiiu  \>-Iiii'li  liitd  t>efii  abro- 
gntuti  widiout  Auf^k-ieiit  reasun  have  since  been  restored.* 
Itay  op|tO!M.-d  tbu  8}-»teiii  of  Tourncforl,  but  somtt  have  thought 
thnt  in  his  later  works  he  ciuiic  nearer  tu  it,  so  as  to  be  culled 
magis  curolhsta  ouain  fructif>ta.t  This,  however,  is  not 
acknoivledged  by  Pultcucy,  who  lias  jiaid  great  attention  to 
liay's  writings. 

HG.  'file  closutication  und  deticnption  of  plants  coustitute 
Vtf^Mt  n'liat  generally  is  cnlletl  lioLiiiy.  liut  lliese  liegan 
.itiyMttT.  „y„.  ^^^  1^  studied  in  connexion  with  llic  anatomy 
and  phyiuology  of  the  vegetable  world ;  terms  not  merely 
nnulogieal,  bersuse  as  strictly  applicable  as  to  animals,  but 
wiiicli  )iad  never  been  employed  before  the  middle  of  llw 
seventeenth  century.  This  interesting  science  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  (wo  men,  Grew  and  Malpighi.  Grew  fir>(t 
directed  Uh  llioiigbts  towards  tlie  anatomy  of  plants 
in  1G(I4,  in  conseijuciicv  of  reading  several  books  of  animal 
auittotny,  which  auggestetl  to  him  that  plants,  being  the  works 
of  tht;  same  Author,  would  probjibly  »liow  similnr  oontrivnnee-s- 
^iiti)  bad  introduced  observations  of  this  nature,  as  Higb- 
niore,  Sharrock,  .ind  Ilooke,  but  only  collaterally ;  so  Uiat 
the  systematic  trvnlmeut  of  the  subject,  following  tlie  plant 
Cron)  the  aeetiy  was  left  quite  open  for  himself.  In  IO7O,  he 
present«'<l  the  first  book  of  bis  work  to  tltc  Royal  Society, 
who  next  year  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  It  was  laid  before 
(he  society  in  print,  December,  1  (i/ 1  i  and  on  the  same  tlay  a 
manuscript  byMnlpiglii  on  the  same  subject  n'as  read.  They 
went  on  from  this  time  u-ith  etjnal  step  ;  Malpighi,  however* 
having  caused  Grew's  book  to  be  IrauHlnted  fur  his  own  use. 
Grew  speaks  very  Iwnourably  of  iSlalpighi,  and  without 
cJaiming  more  tlian  the  statement  of  facts  permits  liim.t 
-  S?*  '^^  ^rst  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  which  is  the 
Hb  Am-  *'''"  ff"^"-'"  '"  tli'^e  separate  works,  when  published 
!^^  collectively  in  UiH'2,  contains  the  whole  of  his  phy- 
siolc^icul  theory,  which  is  developed  at  length  to 
tliose  that  follow.    The  nature  of  vegetation  and  its  processes 
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fieem  to  have  bpcn  unknown  w)ii>n  ho  Iwgnn  ;  Rave  ihnt  nom- 
iiioti  obsttrvAtiMi  nnd  the  mor«  lurciiratc  fxpericnfu  of  gnr- 
(tciiors  and  otiiers  must  have  collected  the  obvious  truth<)  of 
vegetable  anatomy.  il«  docs  not  (jtiotv  Gf!MiI|iiu,  nnd  may 
hnve  been  unacquiiintcd  with  his  wrilingB.  No  innti  pi-rhaps 
who  created  a  scienre  has  rarried  it  fnrlht-r  than  Grfw ;  he  i» 
so  close  and  diligi-itt  in  liis  ohsurvation^,  making:  <■«(•'  ol*  tl>o 
tnicroscope,  that  comparatively  few  discoveries  of  great  im> 
portancc  have  been  made  in  the  mere  anatomy  of  plant**  sinoj 
his  timv  *  ;  though  some  of  his  opiuious  are  latterly  dispultKl 
hy  Mirbel  and  others  of  a  new  botanical  ftchool. 

38.  Tfiv  great  discovery  nHcribed  to  Grew  ta  of  th«  sexual 
system  in  plants.  He  speaks  thus  of  what  he  calls 
the  attire,  though  rather,  I  think,  in  obwure  terms:  u>.kxiui  i 
—  "  'i'he  ])rimary  and  chief  use  of  tlie  attire  is  such 
as  hath  n'^peet  to  the  plant  itself,  and  so  appears  to  be  wry 
j^rent  and  necessary.  Because  even  those  plants  which  have 
no  flower  or  fuliatnre,  are  yet  some  ^vay  or  other  attired, 
either  witJi  the  seminifurm  or  the  floral  attire.  So  that  it 
seems  to  perform  its  service  to  the  seeds  as  the  foHature  to 
the  fruit.  In  discourse  hereof  with  our  learned  Saviliaii  pro- 
fessor Sir  Thomas  Milliuglun,  Iw  told  me  h«  conceived  that 
the  attire  doth  serve,  as  the  male,  for  the  generation  of  the 
simkI.  I  immediately  replied  that  1  was  of  the  siuiie  opinion, 
and  gave  him  sotn«  reasons  for  it,  and  answered  some  ob- 
jections which  might  oppose  iheni.  But  withal,  in  regartl 
every  plant  is  of^imS^Xyf,  or  male  and  female,  that  I  wa,i 
rIso  of  opinion  that  it  servelh  for  the  separation  of  some  parts 
as  well  iLs  the  aSufiion  of  others. "f  He  proceeds  to  explain 
his  notion  of  vegetable  impregnalion.  It  is  singuliir  that  Itc 
should  suppose  nil  plants  to  be  hermaphrodite,  and  this  shows 
he  could  not  have  recollected  what  had  long  been  known  as 
to  the  palm,  or  the  passages  in  Ov^aljiin  rekuivc  to  the 
subject. 

^.  llay  admitted  Crew's  opinion  cautiously  at  first :  No8 
lit  vensimilem  tantum  adtiiittimus.  But  in  his  Svllofru 
Stirpium,  1694-,   he  fully  acnides  to  it.     The  real  fuiam 
eslablishn>ent  of  the  sexual  theory,  however,  is  due  ""*' 
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to  Oinierariiis,  professor  of  botany  at  Ttibiiigoii,  whose 
k-ltor  oit  that  subject,  publislieil  ItiHl,  iu  the  work  of  aii- 
otht-r,  did  mtich  to  spread  the  th«ory  over  Europfi.  Uia 
expi-riiiU'iits,  iiuk-wl,  were  iiifessiiry  to  coitRrm  wbat  (irow 
bad  ratber  bazarded  as  a  conjecture  tliaa  brought  to  a  test ; 
aud  b«  showed  that  flowers  deprived  of  their  staiuiDa 
do  not  produce  seeds  capable  of  cotitinuinf;  the  s]iecies,* 
Woodward,  ia|  iJie  Philosopbical  Traitsactioiis,  illustrated 
the  nutrition  of  plants,  by  putting  sprigi^  of  vi>gclnl))es 
ill  phials  filled  wiih  water,  and  after  some  lime  determining 
the  weight  they  Imd  gained  and  the  quantity  they  hiid  itit- 
bibetl.t  I'hese  experiments  bad  been  ntade  by  \'an  Helmoot, 
who  had  inferred  from  tbciii  (hat  water  is  convertible  into 
jsolid  matter.t 

30.  It  is  just  to  obsiorve  ihnt  some  had  preceded  Grew  in 
Pn«MMMn  vegetable  pliysiology.  Aromatari,  in  s  letter  of 
^*""'  only  four  page*,  pwMiiibed  at  Venice  in  Mi'i.'i,  on 
tb«  geaenition  of  plants  from  see<i»,  wliich  whs  rejiriiited  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  shoifed  the  analogy  between 
grains  and  eggs,  i-aeli  eonUiining  a  minute  orgnnii«ed  embryo, 
wliich  employs  the  substances  enclosing  it  for  its  own  deve- 
lopment. Aromatari  luu  aUo  understood  the  use  of  the 
cotyledons.}  Brown,  in  his  imiuiry  into  Vulgar  Errors, 
has  remarks  on  the  budding  of  plants,  and  on  the  quinary 
number  which  they  afl'ect  iu  their  flower.  Kenelm  Digby, 
according  to  Sprengel,  first  explaine<t  tlie  necessity  in  vege- 
tation for  oxygen,  or  viud  air,  which  tiud  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  Balliurst.  I{  i  looke  carrietl  the  discoveries  hitherto 
nadu  in  vegetable  anatomy  nmeli  farther  in  bis  Micrograph  iu. 
Sharrock  and  Lister  contributed  some  knowKnlge,  but  they 
were  rather  later  than  Grew.  \one  of  these  de- 
serve such  a  place  as  Mulpiglii,  wtw,  says  Spreiigel* 
was  not  inferior  to  Grew  in  acnteness,  though,  probably, 
tlirough  sontc  illueions  of  prejudice,  he  tuis  not  so  well  uuder- 
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Blood  and  explained  many  tilings.  But  the  structure  nnd 
c^rovvth  of  seeds  he  has  explnined  better,  ami  (>rew  seeins  to 
Imvv  followed  him.  His  book  is  aUo  brtter  arnin^-d  ntid 
more  concise."  'Ilie  Dutch  did  much  to  enlarge  botanical 
scivnce.  The  Horlus  Indicus  Malalwiricus  of  Hheede,  who 
had  been  a  govenior  in  India,  waa  publislit-d  at  his  on-n  ex- 
pense in  twelve  volumes,  the  first  appearinfj  in  UJitfJ ;  it 
contains  an  immense  number  of  new  plants,  t  The  Herba- 
rium Amboineuse  of  Uiimphius  was  collected  in  llie  seven- 
teenth century,  though  not  published  till  17'1-l.t  Several 
botanical  ganlens  were  formed  in  dilfereut  countries  ;  among 
otliers  that  of  CfK-liten  wim  opened  in  lti8(>.§ 

3l.  It  was  impossible  that  men  of  inquiring  teinjiers  should 
not  have  been  led  to  reflect  on  those  remarknble 
pliienomena  of  the  earth's  visible  structure.,  which  ^^"^ 
being  in  course  of  time  acairatety  registered  and 
arranged,  have  f>ecome  the  basis  of  that  noble  science,  the 
boast  of  our  age,  geolog-y.  The  first  thing'  which  must 
strike  the  eyes  of  t))o  merest  clown,  and  set  the  philosopher 
thinking,  is  the  irregularily  of  the  surface  of  our  globe ;  the 
moTv:  this  is  observe*!,  the  more  signs  of  violent  dlsruptioo, 
and  of  a  prior  state  of  comparative  uniformity,  appenr.  Some, 
indeed,  of  whom  Uav  swms  to  have  been  oncll,  were  so 
much  impressed  by  the  theory  of  final  causes  that,  perceiv- 
ing the  fiaiess  of  tlie  present  earth  for  its  Inhidiitants,  tltey 
thought  it  might  have  bi>en  created  in  such  a  state  of  physical 
ruin.  But  the  oontniry  inference  is  almost  irresistible.  A 
still  more  forcible  argument  for  great  revolutions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth  h  drawn  from  «  second  phnmomcuon  of 
very  general  occurrence,  the  marine  and  other  fossil  relics  of 
organised  beings,  which  are  dug  up  in  strata  far  remote  from 
the  places  wbei'e  these  bodies  could  now  exist.  It  was  com- 
nion  to  account  for  them  by  the  Mosaic  dehige.  Hut  the 
depth  ut  which  they  are  found  was  incompatible  with  this 
hypothesis.  Others  fancied  them  lo  be  not  really  organised, 
hut  spurts  of  nature,  as  they  were  called,  the  casual  rt-sem- 
blanoes  of  shells  and  fishes  in  stone.     Tlic  Italians  took  the 
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leiitl  in  fi[>€culali»g'  on  these  prolilems ;  hut  iiwy  rnuld  only 
arrive  now  and  ttien  at  a  bappier  cuDJwturc  tbao  usual,  auil 
ilu  not  semii  to  have  plaimeu  any  scheme  of  explaining  the 
geiientl  structure  of  tli«  (.-arlh.*  Tlii;  iMun<]u$  SublL'rnii>cus 
uf  Atiiaiiasius  Kirvher,  famous  for  the  variety  and  originality 
of  his  vradilioo,  co»tMU»  probably  lh«  geology  of  his  age,  or 
at  least  bis  onni.  It  was  published  in  16G2.  Ten  out  of 
tWL-lvc  biwks  relate  to  tliu  surface  or  ilitt  interior  of  the  eariit, 
and  to  various  terrene  productions  ;  die  remaining  two  to 
ulcbemy  and  other  aiU  coitnectwl  with  mineralogy.  Kirehur 
seems  to  have  volletted  a  ^'reat  deal  of  gpogrnpbical  ami  gco- 
l(^ical  kuovviedge.  In  England,  the  spirit  uf  observation  was 
so  strong  after  tlic  esiablisimicnt  of  the  ItoN'al  .Society,  tltst 
the  Pbilosopbical  Transactions,  in  this  period,  contain  a  con- 
sidendde  number  of  geognostic  papers,  and  tlie  genius  of 
theory  was  aroused,  though  not  at  lirst  in  his  bappiest  mood.t 
S'2.  Thomas  Iturnet,  masitir  of  ilie  Charterhouse,  a  man 

fearless  and  somewhat  rush,  witli  more  imagination 
V^'*      than  philosophy,  but  ingenious  and  eloquent,  puU- 

litdied  in  IfiQl-  bis  Tlieoria  TclluHs  Sacni,  wbicfi  he 
afterwards  translated  into  EnglisJi.  Tbe  primary  question 
for  tJic  early  geuli^itiU  Ikad  always  been  how  to  reconcile  tlic 
phienomena  with  which  ibey  nere  acquainted  to  the  Mosaic 
D.-irrative8  of  llie  creation  and  deluge.  Every  one  was  satis- 
lied  that  his  own  tlieury  was  tbe  best ;  but  iu  e\'ery  case  it 
has  bitlkerto  proved,  whatever  may  take  place  in  future,  that 
t)>e  projKised  scheme  ba»  neither  kept  to  tlie  letter  of  Scrip* 
lure  nor  to  the  legitimate  deductions  of  philosophy.  Ilurnct 
gives  the  reins  to  his  imagination  more  timn  any  oilier  writer 
on  that  which,  if  not  argued  upon  by  inductive  reasoning, 
must  be  the  dream  of  one  man,  little  l>et(er  in  reality,  though 
it  may  be  more  amusing,  tbttn  tlie  dream  of  another,  lie 
8CCIU8  to  be  eminently  ignorant  of  geological  facts,  and  has 
hardly  ever  recourse  tu  tliem  as  evidence.  And  accordingly, 
though  his  book  drew  some  attention  as  nn  ingenious  romance, 
it  does  not  appear  that  lie  made  a  single  disciple.  Wiston 
oi>«rt».  opposed  Burnet's  tlieury,  but  with  one  not  less  un- 
^""^         fonnded,  nor  with  les-s  ignorance  of  all  that  requiriHl 
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to  be  known.  Hooke,  Lister,  Ray,  ntnl  Wowlward  cimio  to 
the  subject  with  more  philosophical  idiimIs,  aiid  with  a  better 
iriKif;ht  into  tliu  real  pliiv»oi>it.'na.  Houkc  seems  to  !m\*c 
(IU[i]uye(l  his  u^anl  safracily  in  conjecture ;  he  saw  that  the 
common  theory  of  cxplaiiiiri<;  niariiiu  fossils  by  tlie  MosHic 
deluge  would  not  auftice,  and  perceived  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  &  [Mirt  of  the  earth*;)  cruitt  most  have  been  elevated  and 
atioilter  jmrt  dcprcK^ed  by  some  subterraucous  poiver.  Lisbir 
wiis  aware  of  the  continuity  of  certain  strata  over  lat^  dis*. 
tricta,  and  proposed  the  construction  of  geological  maps. 
Woodward  liad  a  still  more  extensive  knowledge  of  stratilied 
rocks;  he  wasin  a  manner  the  founder  of  scienlitie  mineralogy 
in  England,  but  his  geological  theory  was  not  less  chimerical 
than  those  of  bin  contemjmrnries.*  It  wa»  first  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  l69^.t 
-  '3S.  'I'he  Protognu)  of  Leibnitz  appears,  in  felicity  of  con- 
jecture and  minute  attention  to  facts,  far  above  any  p^_,, 
of  these.  But  this  short  tract  was  only  published  in  '<'-'^"> 
I7-I-!),  AHd  <»>  reading  it,  I  have  found  an  intimation  tJial  it 
was  not  written  within  tho  seventeenth  renturj-.  Yet  I  can- 
not refrain  from  meiitiooing  that  his  hypothesis  supjioses  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  earth  from  igneous  fusion  ;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vast  body  of  water  to  cover  the  stirfan*,  a  |Uirt  of 
his  theory  but  ill  establishi^,  and  apparently  the  weakest  of 
tlie  whole ;  the  subsidence  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth, 
which  he  takes  to  have  been  once  oil  the  level  o(  the  highest 
tnuunlains,  by  (he  breaking  in  of  vaulted  caverns  within  its 
bosom  t  ;  the  deposition  of  sedimentary  strata  from  inunda- 
tions, their  induration,  and  the  sulr^effnent  covering  of  these 
by  other  strata  through  fresh  inundations ;  with  many  other 
notions  which  have  been  gradually  matured  and  rectified  id 
the  process  of  lh«  science.  5     No  one  can  read  the  Protogjea 
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•uwL-nliMk  in  l(if}0,  by  ini^tiiis  of  tWir  microscopes, 

:  ri[i-(i  the  circulaiion  of  the  blood  in  tlie  smaller  vi-ttscis, 

I  I  L-d  visible  l\w  antutomosos  of  tlie  artcrii'S  and  veins, 

diicli  the  theory  dependeil.*      From  this  time  it  seems 

\\tKcn  out  of  doubt.      Pecquet'^  discovery  of  (he  tho- 

or  rather  of  its  uses,  us  a  reservoir  of  (he  chyle 

tlich  th«  blood  is  elabomted,  for  the  rniml  iuelf  had 

F'nn'n   to  EuHlnchius,  sinnds  next  to  that  of  Harvey, 

outd  have  thrown  less  light  on  |>hy8io)ogy  without  i^ 

hi)t,  was  pcrseveriiigly  opposed.! 

Villis,  a  physiciiui  at  Oxford,  is  cidled  by  Portal,  who 

)  mankind  inferior  to  anatomists,  one  of  the  mmi. 

;eniiii«'s  tlmi  ever  lived  ;   his  bold  systems  "™''™- 

n  him  a  distinguished  place  among  pliysiologers.}^ 

oniy  of  the  Ilraiu,  in  which,  however,  as  in  hia 

'<s,  he  wnii  much  assisted  by  an  intiiiiiitv  friend,  and 

of  tliu  hr^t  character.  Lower,  is,  according  to  the 

r,  n  maiter>pieco  of  imagination  and  labour.     He 

dii«cii>vcrics  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  haa 

ervcs  from  it  far  heller  than  his  predecessors,  who 

111  vtfj  obscure  ideas  of  tlieir  course.      Sprenge! 

itiitt  in  ili<!  first  who  has  assignee]  a  peculiar  meu- 

<o  each  of  the  dil1i>rent  parts  of  the  brain  ;  for- 

^■em«,  ttuit  tliis  hy|K>t)ieHis,  t)ie  lissis  of  modeni 

id  been  generally  rii'civet),  as  I  understand  hl« 

ti  the  MXteentli  century.}     Vieussens  of  .Mont< 

III  tho  discovcrivH  in  llie  anntnmy  of  the  nerve* 

<jtliin  liniversnlis,  l(iSt;  tracing  those  arising 

tnarroiv  wliirh  Willis  had  not  donv,  and  fnl- 

rnniiftcntlof»  of  those  that  are  spr  i 
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without  perceiving  tliat  of  u)t  the  early  (j;eolopists,  or  imieed 
t>{  all  down  to  a  time  not  veiy  remote,  Ijeibiiitz  came  nearest 
to  the  theories  which  are  most  receivctl  in  the  English  school 
at  thh  day.  It  i»  evident  tliat  if  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Genesis  by  a  period  of  six  luitural  dnyti,  had  not  restrained 
him,  he  would  have  gone  much  farther  in  his  vtewH  of  the 
pri^ressivc  revolutions  of  the  eartii."  Leibnitz  had  madft 
very  minute  iotjuines,  for  his  age,  into  fossil  t<perie8,  and  was 
aware  of  the  luain  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  nuidern 
geol(^y.t- 


Sect.  III.  —  On  Axatomy  and  MenicixE. 

$4-,  PoRTAl.  Iie^na  the  history  of  this  period,  which  occupies 
more  than  8(X)  pagi-s  of  hiii  voluinluotis  work,  by  announcing 
it  as  the  epoch  uiost  favotirablii  to  anatomy :  in  less  tlian  fif^ 
years  the  science  put  on  a  new  eountenniice  ;  inture  is  inler- 
rogate<i,  every  part  of  tlic  body  is  examined  with  nii  observ- 
iug  spirit  j  the  mutual  intercourite  of  nations  dift'uxcs  tlie  IJglll 
on  every  side  ;  a  number  of  great  men  np[K-ar,  whose  gentaa 
and  industry  excite  our  admimtioi).  t  Hut  for  this  very  rea- 
son 1  must,  in  these  concluding  pages,  glide  over  a  subjeet 
rather  foreigu  to  my  own  studies  and  to  tliww  of  the  gene- 
rality of  my  readers  wiih  a  very  brief  enumeration  of  names. 
35.  The  Harveiau  theory  gained  ground,  though  obstinate 
iin^iudice  gave  wav  but  slowly.  It  was  confirmed 
•J^j*  I  by  the  expenment  of  transfusing  tHuoil,  tried  on 
dogs,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Christrtpher  Wren,  in 
l6A7,and  repeated  by  Lower  iu  iGOi.}     Malpighi  in  1661, 


nnuii  dc  ptimn  unlnm  nua  n  tctr* 
biiiweipw;  Ncc  dabUo.  pount  maw- 
AuB  Iii|uulain  in  (npvHiclv  wUufu  {iro- 
•nmoUni,  qu»t«  mui  raddita,  (x  ra- 
mend*  nbaclu  ingtcMnn  nniFriB  tIib 
depmilur.  qnaruin  alia  ntju  ttrric  ipc- 
«lat  fiiraiiuuftt,  >ti>  In  wxa  Induruwrn  e 
Bolbii*  Nnta  dirmn  ubi  nipir  >in|N)uta 
Wiwnai  pnK>]>ilali<niuni  (icii  olquc  in- 
.  Umll*  touniar.    Sn<.4. 

Thli  bo  colli  iho  Incumbula  of  iIip 
wwH  "d  UiD  biU  et  ■  iM*  tridiov. 


vhicli  nlithi  bv  di-n(iiniii*i(id  "  utunlit 
i;i'Ogi*pliia.'  Hul  tUtlj  addii  ItcM  OMl- 
tpinnl  Ttiiigia  Tticrii  muadi  In  pT**Mll 
Tam  rcrum.  (anirn  rreliua  oonia  AlA- 
Dimt  p<NI«ri.  iilii  ectriiHilB)  ro  (nacfa- 
Mrit,  at  givr  nnionti  proouinnlia  <oH 
gvatn  Dt  )4talB  dsaclibanc.     Sm4.  i:. 

■   SrOKXCII.  «l*Ilbi. 

t  Sm.  dl.  rt  i»quD  ad  finnn  Bliri. 

i   HiiL  lit  rAnalomi*,  roL  lil.  p.  1. 

<  Aprcnj-rl,  HbL  dc  la  DlfdcviiW, 
toLiT.  p.  ITO. 
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vmiHiii, 


antl  Li-eun'culioek  in  16{)0,  by  mcnns  of  their  microscopp^, 
demonstrated  tti«  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  smnlirr  vessels, 
aud  rvndiTrd  visible  ttie  anustotitosos  of  tlx;  iirteriL>s  and  veins, 
upon  which  the  theory  depended.*  From  this  lime  it  sevms 
to  have  be«n  out  of  doubt.  Pccquec's  discovery  of  the  tlio- 
racic  duct,  or  rather  of  its  uses,  as  a  reservoir  of  the  chyl« 
from  which  tlie  blood  h  elaborated,  for  the  canal  ilsulf  )iad 
been  known  to  Eustuchius,  tttandn  next  to  that  of  Harvey, 
whicli  would  Iiave  thrown  ]es!>  li^lit  on  physiology  without  it, 
and  likt!  Iiis,  was  persuvcrin-jty  opposwl-t 

SG.  Willis,  a  physician  at  Oxford,  is  called  by  Portal,  »vho 
thinks  all  mankind  inferior  to  niiaiomists,  one  of  ihu 
greatest  geniuses  tliat  ever  lived  ;  his  bold  sj-sleins 
have  given  him  a  distinguished  place  among  phyftiotog;crs.t 
His  Anatomy  of  tlie  Brain,  in  which,  however,  as  in  his 
other  works,  he  was  much  assisted  by  an  intimate  friend,  and 
anatomist  of  l)ic  first  character.  Lower,  is,  according  to  the 
name  writer,  a  master-piece  of  imagination  and  labour.     He 
made  many  discoveries  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  lias 
traced  the  nerves  from  it  far  better  than  his  predecessors,  wim 
had  in  general  very  obscure  ideas  of  tlieir  course.      SpreugvJ 
says  that  Willis  is  tlie  first  who  has  assigned  a  peculiar  men- 
tal function  to  each  of  the  dillcrent  [nirts  of  the  brain  ;   for- 
getting, as  it  sii-ms,  that  this  hypothesis,  the  IkisIs  <>{  niodera 
■phrenology,  had  been  genendly  received,  ns  I  understand  his 
Town  account,  in  the  sixteenth  century.^    Vieussens  of  Mont- 
'  peticr  carried  on  the  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves 
in  his  Neurographia  Universalis,  l(i84< ;  tracing  thase  arising 
|from  the  spinal  ninrrow  which  Willis  had  not  done,  and  fol' 
lowing  the  minute  rnmiBcations  of  those  tliat  are  spread  over 
the  sKin.|| 

37.  Slalpighi  was  the  lirst  who  employed  good  micro> 
'  scopes  in  anatomy,  and  tliu»  revealed  tht>  secrets,  we 
may  say.  of  an  invisible  world,  which  Lecuwcnhoek 
I  afterwards,  probably  using  still  better  instrnments,  explored 
I  with  surprising  success.     To  Malpighi  anatomists  oowum. 
owe  their  knowledge  of  the  Btructure  of  the  lungs.^ 


•  Id.  pp.13''..  14-J. 
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Graaf  has  overthrown  many  errors,  and  succ^esteil  many 
truths  io  the  eoouotny  of  gvnt-rntion.*  AIalpi((iii  pruttecutetl 
Cm  ioquiry  with  his  niicroscope,  and  lirst  traced  lh«  program 
of  the  egg  during  inciihiitiuii.  But  the  thi'ory  of  uvololion, 
as  it  is  called,  proposud  l>y  Uarvey,  and  supiiortet)  by  Ma)- 
|)ighi,  rt'ceived  a  shock  by  l.«eiitvcnhock*s  or  I  lurtsoekcf 'a 
discovery  of  Hpcniiatic  nniiuidculL>s,  wliich  n))|jnrcntly  opened 
o  new  view  of  reproduction.  Th«  hypotbi.-sis  they  sug^^italMl 
became  very  {truvak-nt  for  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  shattea  early  in  the  iu'Xl.t 
llorelli  applied  tiinlhL-inaliral  prinripli-s  to  niusculnr  more- 
mcnis  in  his  trcatisu  JUu  Motu  Aninioliuui.  Though  lie  is  a 
better  mntheniatiriaii  than  anntomisl,  h«  produces  iitnny  in- 
tercHlinf;  fni!tii,  llie  iiu-cltunicid  laws  nre  rightly  npplietJ,  and 
his  RMithod  IS  clear  and  consequent.}  Duveruey  iu  his  Traa* 
tise  on  llenring,  In  I(is:j,  hia  only  work,  obtained  a  con* 
liiderable  repuUilioD  ;  it  threw  light  on  many  parts  of  a  ik-licsu 
organ,  which  by  their  minuteness  )iad  loDg  bafllit)  thi*  nnalu> 
n)iat.§  ]»  Aliiyow'ii  Treatise  on  RespirTilion,  ptiblikhitl  in 
London,  HMS,  we  find  the  ntwes&lly  of  what  is  now  called 
oxygen  to  that  function  laid  donn  ;  but  this  portion  of  th« 
atinosp)>ere  had  \twa  dUcovered  by  Itethurst  and  Hen»lmtviu 
KiJi,  uuil  Huuke  hud  »huwn  by  experiment  that  animals  tlin 
when  the  air  is  deprived  of  rt.il  Uuyscb,  a  Dutch  phvsieiaa, 
perfected  the  nrt  of  Injecting  anatomical  preparations,  hardly 
kno^vll  before,  and  thus  conferred  an  inestimaldi;  benefit  od 
t)iu  science.  lie  |)OSSi>89ted  a  relebnited  cabinet  of  natural 
hUlory,^ 

aa,  Tlic  dietnical  tlieory  of  medicine  wliich  had  descentlrd 
TTiTw'  from  i'nniceUiis  through  Van  Ilvlmont.  wa»  propa. 
"""^  gated  clii«fly  hy  Sylvius,  n  physician  of  Hollaud, 
who  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  wlint  wan  called  the  eheiiii3> 
trie  Bcliool.  Ills  works  were  [iriiited  at  Amsterdam  In  1(>7!>, 
but  he  had  uruniulgnteil  hts  theory  from  the  middle  of  ihu 
century,  llis  lea<hng  principle  was  that  n  per)>ctoal  Tit. 
mentation  goes  on  in  the  iinm.in  Iwdy,  from  the  (kruigod 
action  of  wlilcli  diseases  proceed  ;  most  of  them  from  wcoeM 
of  acidity,  tliough  a  hw  an  of  alknliite  ongin.     "  He  de- 


t  N|>™sr».  ^  »». 
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gradetl  the  physician,"  says  Spreiigel,  "  to  th«  level  of  a 
distiller  or  a  brewttr."'     This  writer  is  very  severe  on  die 
cliPiitiatric  school,  one  of  thuir  ofTcnccs  in  liis  lyvs  bein^  thoir 
recommendation  of  tea;  "the  cupidity  of  Dutch  merchanta 
conspiring  witli  thfir  niedicnl  theories."     It  must  b«  owned 
that  when  we  find  them  prescribing  niso  a  copious  use  of 
tohacco,  it  )ookt«  as  if  tli«  Iradi;  of  ihr-  doctor  went  hand  in 
'hand  with  ihoso  of  his  patients.    ^Villis,  in  Engliind,  was  a 
partisan  of  the  chemiatricst,  and  they  had  a  grt?at  influence 
in  Germany;  though  in  France  llio  attnchriient  of  most  phy- 
sicians to  the  Hippocratic  and  Galenic  methods,  which  brought 
'Upon  them  so  many  imputntionR  nf  podanlry,  was  little  abated. 
A  svcond  school  of  mi-diciue,  which  superseded  this,  is  crtlled 
the  iatro*mn(heRiAticat.     This  seema  to  have  arisen  in  Italy, 
Burelli's  npptication  of  mechanical  principles  to  the  musctt^ 
has  been  mentioned  above.     Iliese  physicians  sought  to  ex- 
plain every  thing  by  statical  and  hydraulic  laws  ;  they  were 
Jicrcfore  led  to  study  anutomy,  since  it  vnis  only  hy  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  all  the  parts  that  they  could  apply  their 
lathernatics.     John  Iternouitli  even  taught  them   to  employ 
ha  difl'ereiitial  calculus  in  exptuining  the  bodily  functioD9.t 
kBut  this  school  seems  to  have  had  the  snme  leading  defect  as 
tlic  chemiatric ;  it  forgot  tlie  peculiarity  of  the  laws  of  organi- 
sation and  life  which  often  render  tliosc  of  inert  matter  in. 
applicable.      Piicairn   and  Boerhaave  were   leaders  of  the 
fiatro-mathematicians;  and  Mead  was  reckoned  the  last  of  its 
listinguished  patrons.  §     Meantime,  a  third  school  of  medi- 
ine  grew  up,  denominated  the  ciiipiricul ;  n  nante  to  be 
in  a  good  sense,  as  denoting  their  regard  to  ohsenaiion 
llind  experience,  or  the  Baconian  principles  of  philu^pliy. 
'Sydenltam  was  the  first  of  these  in  England  ;  but  they  gra- 
[.ilnnlly  prevaile<l  to  the  exclusion  of  all  systematic  theory. 
The  discovery  of  several   tiiedicines,  especiiilly  the  Peruvian 
tbark,   whidi  was  first  used  in  Spain  about  lfi40,  and  in 
'■■England  about  I(i54,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  cm- 
pirical  pht'sicians,  since  tlie  eflicacy  of  some  of  these  could 
not  be  explained  on  the  hypotheses  hitherto  prevalent.  || 


*  VbL  *.  p.  S9.     Btagr.  Unh.  ivrttUe,  crL    BocilnaTf,  br  a  pnnal 

S|)rffi{cl,  |t.  73.  ciitlebiniCiribo  laUo^mulMniaticuiit.* 
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Sect,  IV.  —  Oh  Oriental  Litebatl-re. 

39.  The  famous  Polyglott  of  iJfiari  Walton  wns  |iubliKhediu 
^f,/uu«t    lC57;  but  few  copies  appear  to  have  beeti  sold  before 
*''"^       tlie  restoration  of  Charles  11.  tu  IGGO,   aiuce  tlunc 
arc  wry  scarce  which  contniii  in  lh<!  prefacv  the  prnisv  vf 
Crofuwelt  for  having  facilitated  and  palrouised  thu  uuder- 
taking  ;  prnisc  rcplnced  iu  the  change  of  times  by  n  loyid 
eulogy  oil  the  king.     This  Polyglott  is  in  uino  languages; 
thuiigli  no  onti  hook   of  the  Itible  is  printed  10   so   tnaoy. 
Wultuii'ti  Prok'goiiii'nn  arc  In  sixteini  cliapters  or  disaerUUiou. 
His  learning  perhaps  was  greater  than  his  critical  ncuteacM 
or  goud  sct)M.> ;  such  at  li'Ast  is  the  opinion  of  Simoii  and  Le 
Long.      Tins  former,  in  a  long  examinntiou  of  Walton's 
Prolegoineua,  treats  him  with  all  the  superiority  of  a  aian 
who  jwssesscd  hulh.     Walton  was  a^sitik-d  hy  some  higoMat 
home  for  acknowU'dging  various  readingti  in  the  ScriptunMi 
and  fur  denying  the  autl>ority  of  the  vowel  punctuation.   Hi* 
Polyglott  is  not    reckonetl  so  itiagiiilicent    as  the    Parisian 
edition  of  Le  Long  ;  but  it  is  fuller  and  more  conveiiicut.* 
Kihnuud  Costclt,  the  coailjutor  of  Walton  in  this  work,  pub- 
lished his  Lexicon  Ilcptaglotlon  in  KHii),  upon  which  he  had 
couHumod  eighlceu  years  and  tlw  whole  of  bis   »ub»tanoe> 
Hiis  is  frequently  sold  together  witli  the  Polyglott. 

'to.  Hiittingi-r  of  Zurich,  by  a  number  of  wurk<c  nn  tha 
E:tslurn  languages,  and  especially  by  the  UibllotlMxa 
Orientalis,  in  KJaS,  established  a  ri>putation  wlitcb 
these  bocdts  no  longer  reiain  miicc  the  whole  field  of  Uritmtal 
literature  has  been  more  fully  explored.  Spcnoer,  in 
atreatiMofgreateruditiou,  De  Lc-gtbus  lleuni'uruui, 
gave  some  ofleiice  by  the  suggcation  that  sevend  of 
tlwJ  Mosaic  institutions  were  borrowetl  from  the  Egyptian, 
ttiutigh  the  general  scope  of  the  Jewish  law  woi  in  opposition 
to  thu  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  ITjo 
vast  learning  of  Bochurl  cxuimlcd  itself  over  Orieiitid 
antiquity,  v^pcciully  that  of  which  (he  Hebrew  nation 
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and  language  ia  the  centrnl  point ;  but  liis  etymological  con- 
jucturcs  liave  lotig^  since  been  set  aiudo,  ana  be  lias  not  in 
othiT  respects  escaped  the  fate  of  the  older  Oriental  ixts. 

■tl.  The  great  services  of  Pocockc  to  Arabic  literature, 
which  bail  commenceit  in  the  earlier  part  of  ibe  cen-  p^^^ 
tury,  were  extended  ti>  the  present,   Ilis  edition  and 
translutioii  of  the  Aimub)  of  iintycbius  in  lft58,  that  of  the 
History  of  Abulfaragiua  in  I6ii3,  witli  many  otlicr  works  of 
a  similar  nature,  birar  witiie^^  to  his  industry  ;   no  English- 
man proltaljly  haa  ever  contributed  so  much  to  that  province 
of  learning.*  A  line  edition  of  tlic  Koran,  and  still  esteemed 
tlie  best,  wTis  due  to  Marracci,  jjrofessor  of  Andjic  in  the 
Sapienza  or  university  of  Uomc,  .ind  published  at  the  expense 
of  Dirdinal  Barhiidigo,  in  l698.t    Bui  France  bad  an  Orien- 
talist of  the  most  extensive  learning  in  IVlIerMot,   q.„^^^ 
whose  nibliothik|ue  Orieiitalo  must  be  considcri'd 
aa  making  an  epoch  in  this  literature.     It  was  published  in 
l(>97i  i^ft^i"  '*''*  death,  by  Galland,  who  had  also  some  share 
in  arranging  the  materials.     This  work,  it  has  been  said,  is 
for  the  seventeenth  century  what  the   History  of  the  Huns 
by  Do  Guigncs  is  for  tlie  eighteenth  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  lyilcrbelot  opened  the  road,  and  has  often  been  copied 
by  his  successor.! 

■I'Z.  Hyde,  iu  bis  Religionis  Persaruiu  Historia,  published 
in  1700,  ^vas  the  first  who  illustrated  in  a  systematic 
manner  tlic  religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  he  abvays 
represents  in  a  favourable  maimer.  Tlie  variety  and  novelty 
of  its  contents  gave  this  book  a  credit  which  in  some  decree 
it  preserves;  but  Hyde  was  ignorant  of  the  ancient  language 
of  Persia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  often  misled  by  Moham- 
medan autliorities.  S  Ttie  vast  increase  of  Oriental  infomn- 
ation  in  motlern  tlme»,  as  has  been  intim-ited  alwYe,  renders 
it  diflicult  for  any  work  of  the  seventeenth  centtirv  to  keep 
its  ground.  In  their  own  times,  the  writings  of  Kirclier  011 
China,  and  still  more  those  of  I.udolf  on  Abyssinia,  which 
were  founded  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  eounlrj-,  claimed 
n  respectable  place  in  Oriental  learning.     It  is  remarkable 
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tliat  very  little  was  yet  koowo  of  the  Indian  languages,  thougli 
grammurs  existctl  of  the  Taniul,  and  perhaps  some  otJiers, 
beforii  tiie  cloae  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 


Sect.  V. — On  Geooraphv  and  Mistory. 

43.  TiiE  progrpss  of  geographical  soit-nco  long  contiiiund  to 
Mapicru*  he  slow.  If  wc  compare  the  map  of  tin;  world  ia 
*'™"*  16.51,  by  Nicolas  .Sanson,  esteemed  on  all  sides  tlifi 
best  geographer  of  his  age,  with  one  by  his  son  in  UiD2,  the 
ditferences  will  not  appear,  perhaps,  so  considerable  as  we 
might  have  expected.  Yet  somt!  improvement  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  eye.  Thus  tlie  Caspian  sea  has  .i-ssumed  its 
longer  diameter  from  north  to  sooiti,  contrary  to  the  old  map. 
But  the  sea  of  Aral  is  still  wanting.  The  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  except  to  ihti  east,  are  tolerably  laid  down,  and 
Corea  is  a  [leninsula,  instead  of  an  island.  Cambalu,  the 
imnginary  capital  of  Tartary,  has  disappeared tj  btit  a  vast 
lake  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  tliat  region ;  tite  Altai  range 
is  carried  far  too  much  to  the  north,  and  the  name  of  Siberia 
seems  unknown.  Africa  and  America  Itave  uKuly  tia-  same 
outline  as  before  ;  in  the  former,  the  empire  of  iMonomotopa 
stretches  to  join  that  of  Abyssinia  in  abnnt  ttie  W(h  degrMj 
of  south  latitude ;  and  the  Kile  still  isaui-s,  as  in  all  the  old 
maps,  from  a  lake  Zayre,  in  nearly  the  same  parallel.  The 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Scandinavia,  are  n  little 
more  accurate  than  before.  'llie  Sanson  family,  of  whom 
'several  were  publishers  of  maps,  did  not  take  pains  enough 
to  improve  what  their  father  had  executed,  though  they  might 
have  had  material  helps  from  the  nstronomii^^l  ob*ier%'aiious 
.which  were  now  continually  made  in  dillereut  [larts  of  the 
world. 

'    44.   Siieli  was  the  state  of  geography  when,  in  KiOO,  Do 

_  Lisle,  the  real  founder  of  the  science,  at  the  age  of 

Wm'uis     twenty-four,  published  his  map  of  tlic  world.     He 

had  been  guided  hy  t]te  observations,  and  worked 

*  Eiolibani,G«Mfc.  3M-Cuhiir,(.!K9.     qutntix  placed  Uiu  capital   of  CoUiky 
t  Tb*  CMnbalii  «f  ^t<i«o  PoId  U  jns.     notili  u(  iiit  irall  at  Cliku. 
hM/  lUkinj  bui  the  gtograpbcrm  ftv 
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andcT  the  drn-ctions  of  Citssiui,  whose  tables  of  the  omersion 
of  Jupiter's  sanOIitt^s,  miciilatod  for  tlie  meridian  of  Bologim, 
ill  \06ii,  !ui(l,  witb  much  ini[>rovvmL-nt,  fur  tliat  of  Paris,  in 
IG93,  Imcl  pri;|)arc<I  the  way  for  the  perfection  of  geography. 
The  latitudes  of  dllferent  regions  liad  been  tolerably  aseer- 
tiiiaed  by  observation ;  but  no  gxtoil  method  of  tietvrmining 
the  Ion]^liide  had  bten  known  before  this  apph'catioii  of  Gn- 
liteo's  great  discovery.  It  is  e^'ident  that  the  Rppeurance  of 
one  of  those  satellites  at  Pnris  being  determined  by  the  tidiles 
to  n  pret-lse  inslnut,  the  mvnns  were  given,  with  the  help  of 
snilieieot  clocks,  to  tiud  the  longiladina)  distance  of  other 
yi&cva  by  observing  the  difference  of  titne  ;  and  thus  a  great 
number  of  ubser^'nttoos  tuiving  graJnnlly  been  made,  u  biais 
wan  Inii)  for  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  surface  of  die 
globe.  The  previous  state  of  geography  mid  the  iinperfiTt 
knowledge  which  the  mere  experience  of  navigators  could 
furnish,  may  be  juilgod  by  the  fact  t)iAt  tlie  Alediterrniivan 
Sea  was  set  down  \vith  an  excess  of  900  leagues  in  length, 
being  more  llinn  one  third  of  the  whole.  De  Lisle  reduced 
it  within  its  bounds,  and  cut  aSat  lh«  same  titiM;  .900  leagues 
from  the  longitude  of  Eastern  Asia.  This  was  the  coin- 
mvnceiiieiil  of  the  geogniphind  labours  of  Do  Lisle,  whit-ti 
reformed,  iu  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  only 
the  general  outline  of  the  world,  but  the  minuter  relations  of 
various  countries^  His  maps  amount  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred) sheets.* 

4^.  Tlie  books  of  travels,  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  far  more  numerous  and  vojmw 
more  valuable  than  in  anv  earlier  period,  but  we  "»*""**■ 
have  no  apace  for  more  than  a  few  names.  GcmelH  Carreri, 
a  Neapolitan,  is  the  first  who  claims  to  have  written  an  ac* 
count  of  his  own  travels  round  the  world,  describing  Asia  and 
AmericA  witli  much  detail.  His  Giro  del  Mondo  was  pub- 
lished in  IfiyO.  Carreri  has  been  strongly  suspected  of  fa- 
brication, and  even  of  having  never  seen  the  countries  wliicll 
he  describes  ;  hut  his  character,  I  know  not  with  what  jus- 
lice,  lias  been  latterly  vindicated.!  'Hie  French  justly  boast 
the  excellent   travels  of  Chardin,   IJernier,  nievenot,    and 

*  y.lofe  Jk  Ov   I.iJv.  !u  f Kiiifo  ■!•     C'luunt,  iii  *<■!.  y.  p.  33S.     Biogr.  t'nir. 
Fuiitciivllr,   volti.   y.Uia.      Elogv  ilv        f  TinboHlii,  li.  Bb.     Sti&,u.'U't. 
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Tareriiier  io  the  East ;  the  accouut  of  the  luJian  Brcliipelago 
»nd  of  Cliina  by  Nieiihofti  employed  in  a  Dutch  embassy  to 
the  latter  empire,  is  said  to  huve  been  iDter{M)]uU.-il  by  tlio 
editors,  though  lie  was  an  accurate  aud  faithful  observer.* 
Se%'eral  otlier  relations  of  voyages  were  pubtiatied  in  Holland, 
some  of  which  can  only  be  liad  in  tlie  native  Liuguage.  lu 
English  tliere  were  not  ittnny  of  high  reputation  :  Dimipiur's 
Vopge  roimd  the  World,  the  liriit  edition  of  which  was  in 
lC97f  is  better  known  than  any  which  I  can  call  to  mind. 
46.  Tile  genenil  cimnicteristics  of  historians  of  this  period 
are  neither  a  luminous  philosonhv,  nnr  a  rigorous 
exammation  ol  evidence.  ItuI,  tis  belore,  we  meu- 
tioi)  only  a  few  names  in  this  extensive  province  of  literature. 
Hie  History  of  the  Contjuiwt  of  Mexico  by  Antonio 
De  Solis  is  "  the  last  good  work,"  says  Sismondi, 
perhaps  too  severely  as  to  others,  "  that  Spain  tins  produced  ; 
the  lost  where  purity  of  uiste,  simplicity,  aud  truth  are  pre> 
served;  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  had  given  so 
Diany  proofa,  does  not  ap[R-nr."t  Bouterwek  is  not  less 
favourable ;  but  Itobertson,  who  holds  De  Sulis  rather  cheap 
as  nn  historian,  does  not  fail  to  ceu^ure  even  his  style. 

47-  The  French  have  some  authors  of  history  who,  by 
iiiwi*i  If  their  elcgnnce  and  perspicuity,  might  deserve  notice  ; 
mbm.  gygij  jjg  gj_  Real,  Fatlier  D'Orleans,  and  even  Va- 
rillas,  proverbially  discredited  as  he  is  for  want  of  veracity. 
Tile  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  De  Relz  rise  above  these;  their 
animated  style,  their  excellent  portraitures  of  cluiracter,  their 
acute  and  brilliant  remarket,  distinguish  their  )>ages,  as  much 
as  the  similar  (]ualities  did  their  author.  '*  They  are  written," 
says  Voltaire,  "  with  an  air  of  greatness,  an  impetuosity  aud 
an  inequality  which  are  the  image  of  his  life;  his  expression, 
sometin>es  incorrect,  often  negligent,  hut  almost  always 
original,  recalls  continually  to  his  rcadenj  what  lias  been  bo 
fre<j«cntly  said  of  Gesar's  Commentaries,  that  be  wrote  with 
the  same  spirit  tliut  he  carried  on  his  wars."t  The  Mcnwirs 
of  GrammonC,  by  Antony  Hamilton,  scarcely  challenge  a 
historical,  but  we  are  now  lookinif  more  at  the  stvle 


pUi 

than  tile  intrinsic  importance  of  books.  Every  one  is  aware  of 
the  peculiar  felicity  and  fascinating  gaiety  which  they  display. 


'  Oiof^.  Voir, 
t  IJiiCniurv  ihi  iUiili,  tv.  101. 
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4S.  The  Discourse  of  Bosauct  on  Universal  History  is 
perhaps  ttie  ^rreatest  elTort  of  his  wonderful  genius. 
Every  proo'diiig  abriti^tneiit  of  80  immense  a  sub-  JJ",'™"" 
jcrt  IiaJ  Iwen  supL'rflcinI  and  dry.  He  Brst  irnidintei] 
the  entire  annnb  of  aiui(|uily  down  to  the  a^  of  CliarlemAgne 
withfliishus  of  light  tluit  reveftl  nn  unity  :iii<l  cuhvrvnee  which 
bad  been  lost  in  their  magnitude  and  o)>scurity.  It  is  iiut 
perhaps  an  unfair  objection  that,  in  a  history  cAlliii^  itself 
thnt  of  uti  tnuiikind,  the  Jewisli  people  have  oliroincd  n 
disproportionate  regard  ;  and  it  might  he  almost  as  iieason- 
abtc,  on  religious  grounds,  to  give  Palestine  an  ampler 
space  in  tlie  ntap  of  the  world,  as,  on  a  iilte  pretext,  to 
make  thv  scale  of  tlio  Jcwtdi  hitstory  no  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  The  plan  of  Bossuet 
has  at  least  divided  his  book  into' two  rather  heterogeneous 
jwrtiuns.  But  his  conceptions  of  Greek,  and  etill  more  of 
Homnn  history,  are  generally  magnificent ;  profound  in 
philusophy,  with  nn  outline  firm  and  Hullkieutly  exact,  never 
condescending  to  trivial  remarks  or  petty  details  ;  above  all, 
written  in  that  close  and  ner\-ous  style  which  no  one  certainty 
in  the  French  language  hits  ever  surpassed.  It  is  evident 
that  JMontesnuieu  in  nil  his  writings,  but  especially  in  the 
Grandeur  ct  Dceatleore  dcs  Romains,  had  the  Discourse  of 
Bossuet  before  his  eyi's  ;  he  is  more  acute,  sometimes,  and 
ingeoioits,  and  has  reflected  longer  on  particular  topics  of 
inquiry,  but  he  wants  the  simple  majesty,  the  comprehensive 
eagle-like  glance  of  the  illnstrious  prelate. 

'1-9.  Though  we  fell  short  lu  England  of  the  historical 
reputation  which  the  first  part  of  the  century  might 
untitle  us  to  claim,  tliis  period  may  be  reckoned  that  riuiuni 
in  which   a  critical  attention  to  truth,  sometimes 
rather  too  minute,  but  always  praiseworthy,  lN>gan  to  be 
characteristic  of  our  researclies  into  fact.     The  only  book 
that  I  ahall  mention  is  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation,  written  in  a  better  style  tlian  those 
who  knon-  Bunict  by  his  lnt«r  and  more  negligent  work  are 
apt  to  conceive,  and  wliich  has  the  signal  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  in  English,  as  far  as  I  reniember,  which  is  for- 
tified by  a  large  ap[>cndtx  of  documents.     This,  thongh  fre- 
quent in  Latin,  had  not  been  so  usual  in  the  modern  languages. 
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It  became  gra<liially  vory  iVoiqiii'iit  uiiJ  nlinost  iti<)iitpeii!inblo 

in  historical  writiagH,  wltere  the  materials  bad  any  jiuculiar 

originality. 
•  '    «  •  •  •  •  • 

50,  Tbe  cliange  in  the  spirit  of  literature  and  of  tliu 
public  mind  in  general,  which  had  tviih  gmdiial  and 
never  receding  steps  been  coming  fortrnrd  in  thu 
seventeenth   century,  but  especially  in    tlie   latter 

part  of  it,  \uia  been  60  frequently  pointed  out  to  the  readers 
of  this  and  the  Inst  volume,  that  I  nimW  only  quote  ad  observ- 
ation of  Boyle.  "  I  believe,"  he  atiys,  '*  thnt  the  sixlecntll 
century  proiluced  a  grenter  number  of  learned  men  than  (he 
Hcveiitet-nth  ;  and  yet  llie  foririer  of  these  agus  was  far  from 
being  as  enlightened  as  the  lattmr.  During  the  reign  of 
criticism  and  pl)ilo]<^v,  wc  saw  in  all  Europe  many  pro- 
digies of  ermtitiou.  Siueo  the  study  of  the  new  plulusopliy 
and  thnt  of  living  languages  ha.s  introiluce^l  a  ditfercnt  taste, 
we  hflvc  ceased  to  beliold  ihis  vmt  and  deep  learning.  But 
in  return  there  is  diffused  through  the  republic  of  tetters  a 
nioru  sublle  understanding  and  a  more  exquisite  discerniucnt } 
men  are  now  less  learned  hut  more  able."*  The  volumes 
which  are  now  suhmiited  to  the  pubhc  contain  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this  intellectual  progress  both  in  philosophy  »ud  in 
polito  literature. 

51.  I  here  terminate  a  work,  which,  it  is  hnrdly  necessary 

to  sav,  has  furnished  the  occunatlon  of  not  very  few 
yean«,  and  which,  lor  several  reasuns.  It  is  nut  my 
intention  to  prosecute  any  fartlier.  The  length  of  these 
volumes  is  already  greater  than  I  had  antici{>ated ;  yet  I  do 
not  jwreeive  much  thnt  could  have  iwen  retrenched  without 
loss  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  literary  world.  For  the  appro- 
Itatton  which  the  first  of  them  has  received  I  nm  grateful ; 
for  the  few  corrections  that  have  been  commnnirated  to  me  I 
am  not  less  so ;  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  which  I  am 
not  specially  am-are  may  be  numerous ;  yet  I  cannot  affect  to 
doubt  that  I  have  oontribnted  something  to  the  gi-»eral 
literature  uf  my  country,  something  to  the  honourable  esti- 
mation of  my  own  name,  and  to  the  inherilnnce  of  (hase,  if 
it  is  for  me  still  to  cherish  that  hope,  to  whom  I  Imvc  to 
bequvsth  it. 
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ri.941. 

Altliu'lin.  JdliD.  hi>  ■  INiliiin,'  n.  3n 

Aliwn^  Kinanuc).  Knniiiuriiiii.  L  497. 

*  Amadigi.'  llie(a(  Ainailiit),orBftmvdo 
Tauo,  iL  95. 

Amoilit  lb  Gaut.  roRwnco  oC  i.  AQi. 
iii,  1ST.  159-  4U.  A  tiBw  vra  of  ro- 
inaiir«  prodtKcd  by  It,  i.  190. 

Aiualii-L  bruthen  whI  Ijaia  patU,IL 
IK. 

Amuecs  Rain>ilo,  i.  43T, 

AubraKio.Tc*Da,oricDUl  ichalar.i.4£l. 

AniltRiw  at  Dngomo,  natntd  BUiriiu> 
I  M. 

.  Siiint.  iii.  144. 
AiMrie*,  diwotny  «f,  i.  96t.    .^ajmali 
oT,  IL  -as. 


Amcrin,  K«nK  dwcovcriaa  bi,  & 
Amiiuaiiut  Maretlllnui,  iii.  tftS. 
Amfot,  Jaqu**,  riatareli  mwhii'  ^ 

<>>  191. 
Amyraui.  Frnxk  Protcataiu  wniar.  & 

»4. 
Alu.  Thv,  of  Fnikc^  an    iiiliillailiili^ 

and  Dnfbl  ocmpilalioii,  iii.  541. 

Anabapdn)^  the,  i.  314.  Tbtir  •«■»■ 
paboii  of  (bo  Iowa  of  Unaaur.  SM, 
'nioir  Un«l>^  L  547.   ii.  S3a  Stf. 

Anacnon,  TiL   10.  14. 

AiuuillA.  aenncii  oT,  iL  90. 

AvMtma;.  ouly   arotki  oo,  L   IIS. 
4iS.  PTOgNaiariJiaeatctiaiikL 
U.«f5.i!Lyl8.  On  rompaiMivtt 
V/riten on, Oei. *t pamim.    OrplwiK 
UL  5S0. 

AtMuiKurH,pliila«ophyor,  ii.  S7T.  3!*b 

Andre*. Jotui  Vklcntlac.  IL  5I«.  JIT. 

Andrvini,ih>' AiUmoi'indMba* 
of,  UL  5T. 

Alulria.th*J«uif,L9a  li.  Ta  134. 
On  111?  IBP  and  en  et  pap«r,  if 
Ac,  LS5.4«a    CritkiWMoC 
l«inu  funiciiUliuiH.  IS. 

Andrni^  Itiiliop  Lmodot,  R.  399. 

AndroBuque  of  Ilacine,  Ui.  £w. 
(TUdlemt^  iHT. 

An)tclica,af  Uoianlit.L  934. 

ADgtrones  Jutio  d*.  bsaiity  of,  iiL  I: 

Angola,  ChlmpaHM*  af,  iiL  SOT.  O. 

Angla-SROn  poctty,  L  la 

cliiD^  to  Ei^liah.  49.     M  8&  V  M 
OtnlBry,  M.  B. 

AnsulllarL  lulim  tmdaior  of  <hi4, 
if.  9S.     Hu  ilnmu,  lift. 

Animals  Xdunl  lllUOTy  of;  10.  SOC 
'  Ironca  Aainiallum'ufOaiticT,  IL  Tf 
Onaipliun  of  tarioiu.  ii  33 1  ■  Mi\. 
ST3.  .174. 

Annius  of  Mtcriio,  0.  938.  k  SM: 

Anwtni,  ^-rMri-fcrr  rm  1ti>  iiliUiun  rf 
a  Deity.  L  19.0.  6T.  Cft. 

Aiiliqiiaiin.  fiockty  oC  Ib  Ci^Im^ 
fuiinJrJ,  ii,  tCS. 

Aiili<]uilit^  Oa,  L  ilT.  M  1^  |(.  nOL 
Or  Ibe  Huoian,  L  S'JQ  tL  i39.  SI*— 
ill.  Tl<i«uri  ofCrvilin  and  Ota- 
netiui,  on,  iii.  954.  rottn-**  AMi- 
i)iutia  of  Gram,  A.  Xleunim  tm 
UnciiA,  ii.  uvi.  EcckaUMkol,  Ik* 
worit  of  ParLn  and  Gudwlis  i.  jio. 
CuUeoiiaai  •(  In  Italy,  ii.  ««a  D*- 
eytlwa  toacibnL  iVi-     Jtrnitt,  ». 

An(ii)i>!ty,   TMimtion  for.   L    101.    31 
iL  Si*,    (il  955.     Co'iuottny 
oomparaliTC  incrll  ot.  ib. 

AnMiia,Nin>U>>,ilif>-  Kililiathna IfoM 
of,  i.  3-.-!l.  4U.  n.  514.  iii.  13. 
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t  TfwIMwffrli'  IL'aSI.  n. 

On  ttit  ninbow,  and  wUr  ny%  m> 

S09. 

L  Apaluli  of  FloTvncp.  iii.  193- 
I  A  planar  Ihc  Cotnioiiniihy  cf,  L  '169. 
I  'Apnlliiiiliii,  cmiick  <ir,  i.  445.   GcooMlry 

of,  \i  aaj. 

[  Apologuci,  or  PBRiblH  of  Andrtav  iL 
(     Sil.  n. 

I  App*t*tMi  ottarlj  mitcn,  L  60. 

Apuli-iiii,  RoTrli-it  au  or.  ii.  Iflft. 
I  A({iiaiH:n<lv"Ir.   F  <l«i  on  lti«  1uij;iia|[a 
of  bTDtw,  iii.  sm. 
Iqull*.  8m6ni>  d'.  poet,  i.  S35. 
tqulnuk   Thomiu,   lib  uuUiarlly  m   > 
•Fliolutio  »Ti(*r,  i.  IT.      Hit  warki, 
ih.  n.  SIS.   ii.  3tL  4M.  SOS.  SOS. 
Amhikn  ]ih^^^cian%  ihc,  and  th^r  sehool 
III'  tiinltvinc.   L    459.     Liwtsry  uiJ 
wtntifc  aiitliiiriliM.  iL  3n?.     Alatlii'- 
audiibnR.  L   iiS.      Stjil*   of  i-uttrjr, 

wcitm  Mrly   employed   eotlon 

pipn.  i.  54.      Kinincnl  Kliolan,  491. 
iiVllS. 
|TAr*bi«|iitud*of,  L44>1.  iii.  S94.     L«ii- 
enn  uf  Cutlui,  lb.      A  SIS.  icnion  oT 
lli|if>E>cmlr*  ui,  i-  54. 
AmntTiK,  ii.  U4';.      On   tlii:  )iutin(in*r7 

circuUliim.  iii.  a14. 
Arnlut.  c<lilion  of,  b;  Grotiui.  ii.  3H0. . 
Ail'iliTt.  Pctronim,  iljfle  of,  ii.  VSt. 
'•Atcndin'  of  .Sir    I'billp   Sydney,   iL 
19G.  illti.  iii.  sae.      or  Sumanro, 
lifJS.  ii.  'it*. 
Artadlani,  Socirty  <it.  ii.  85.  iii.  4J9. 

519. 
Arcbitntdn.  ii.  9S.  833,     Inventioiu  of, 

iii.  171.  ITS,  I7C. 
Arcnpagitim.  by  Srilton,  iii.  I«K 
At*tin,  I'eta,  pMlry  Ot,  L4W.  ii.  M. 

If* 
Arciina,  I.,toniirdo,iiinBiincd  *!■>  Bmni. 
IiLi  Laiiniry,    i.   "3.      Hi»  poUaliul 
ilylp.  Rj.  IIS.      Ldvia  of  D«nM  (od 
Pwrnreh  hy,  139. 
•  Atgrni*,'  BflrrExy't,  iL  9R4.  HI.  1M. 
I  ArgfDi,  bit  Jciri^h  Lfltm,  iii.  540. 
[  lArKvmoln,  Daiilioloinoir,  iii.  19. 

-,  l.upcicio,  iii.  13. 
[jlini't'"'  '■'*  "icdknl   wtiool,  I.  45:1- 

Novd  pfinciplf  iwwrtnJ  liy,  ii,  n. 

I  Argonnc   d',    Itini^lictinv,    nnrlcr    th« 

name  of  Vignrul    Mmilln  <>).  135. 

Sm.  599.  Ml. 

J  Arajrapulu),  Ottek  fTRinimarian,  1.  HS. 

|~AtEin  dorltinp,  iIms  i.  MO,     In   Italy, 

Ml.     In  England,  ui.  ST8. 
''  'ArioMo,  hit'  Orlando  Vmvmi,'\.-2i)H.ii02. 


IL 93. 100,10). 13^,139.  Itide^Iitftd 
qtiiodn.  u300.  Hit  utirn  tnalnid 
b)rGtn|tiMnd.4<lS.  nivuliHanu^Ikn. 
Hi*  Epicnivan  ]iliiliuii]>liy  hikI  Kiity, 
409.  Comrdic*  of,  'KiS.  *-2C.  C»m- 
puiiM  with  TiiBo,  ii  9H.  too.  -JOT. 
With  SfXiiiwT.  !37. 

ArihiiLTclivii.  livu  dv  Aria  jttacntnAtica  of 
G.  Vowiuf,  ii.  285. 

Arinido^  ivnioa  o^  L  4TE). 

AriMopbana.  by   Aldiu^   L  919.     Tlie 

*  Wa.iiii'  of,  iii.  KM. 
,Ariiti>i«1iant  and   Kainiita.  duipuUn  ol^ 

L  :tSO.  ii.  9(iH.      Stbo1s«tie  and   g«> 

dhIiw.  ii.  1.     ScMiid  cluai  of,  S. 
Arinlnll^hiiphiloaophj.Llge.  it.  I.  19. 

■M*.   m.  186.      Hi>   |ihy*i<a,  ii.  991. 

Mrtiphyiin,  iL  303.  3G1.    iii.  300. 

SOS.  as?.  377.     Opponent*  ot  »-  «. 

Sw  PlilloMphy.    Iiu  poelio,  il  S04. 

iiL  947.      lluliB   for  Uieek   IraKady, 

iii.   140.      Uvfitiiiioti  uf  ccnnrdy,   iti. 

216.       II'iTtoty   cS  animali,  ii.  394. 

Edition*  of,  by  DnnU  n.  177.    Com- 
pared vlth  Bodln,  I.  SA. 
Aridiinutia  of  CatnadotM^  i.  S.  n. 
Amdiian  diotionarjr,  iiL  tti. 
Artniniantno,  i.  543.  bifti.     \a  rw, 

ii.  331.     Iti  tcndcncy.SSS.     lu  pro- 

ipwtt.933. 
Arininiiiu  nf  Hiilland.  i.  545-  iL  9K. 

uL  974.     or  England,  ii.  S75.  »9. 
Arminiu^  Jamek  I^daaor  at  LcyJcn, 

n.  ^\. 
Arnaiild.  Anioini^  Fhmsh  eontrovaiHil 

wriitrr.  ii.  4:IS.  iii.  S(i3.  HTlt.  5«a  Hi* 

'  Artde  I'enict,'  91N>.  366.     ■  Ontnie 

and  ralw  Idn*,'  33D.      Ills  obiMlion* 

lo  ihe  •  MciKtaiknot*  of  Dncutci, 

ii.  441. 

,  Angtiin,  iii.  ITTS. 

Arixtt'i  ■  True  Chriitionily,'  ii.  361. 
Aromalari,  botanical  writer.  IIL  SUB. 
Ambu,  Narvt]{ian  piivt,  iii.  J7. 
'  An  nwjtna,'  by  Jerome  Cardan,  (be 

•tgcbtliiit,  i.  its. 
- — • ',  at  Raymond  l-ully.  1.  am. 

310. 
Arlnli,  wnrli  of,  iL  S3H. 
.\rtbur  and  the  Round  Tald*,  early  n>- 

tnincei  of,  L  1 30.  n- 
AruTidelian  marble*,  at  Oi/ord.  ii.  !9t. 
Aaeentciua,  II.,  Ilie  priiitiT.  I.  3S1. 
Awtiam,  i.  507.      Hi*  tnmiuf  of  IW 

•  Sriioolmntef,'  $vy.  ii.  1»4.  Hi* 
Touipbi]ut,L44l. 

Aaetllin,  hi*  dimvm;  of-  the  lacWal*, 

iiL  91  (L 
Aiin,  ra^gM  to  India,  China,  fee.  u. 

SSI.  VSa.  355. 
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•  Aaokiu,'  tli«.  d  I)f  mlra,  i.  iSO. 
Ailfonnm]'.  t»M>>«  uT  Copsrnlnn  on 

Ik  hMtoal;  hodin.  i.  11:2.  ^30.  ii. 

T.  HIT.     Sui*  bI  the  wivnM  (■(  in. 

tia.      K'oiki   of    Ke)il«r,    164.      W 

l^vlio  Dftthp.  las.  1S(7. 
AlWuin,  nAiUtinii  of,  iii.  .104. 
Alomio  ibctKT  nf  Dalinn,  ii.  112. 
AIUkIk  on  Ihc  Ctiiiich  bf  the  litnvtuic 

uC  lliv  miiliils  rngm.  I  I  S3. 
Aturliuiy.     I>r-,   niiilrumrnjr    of  wllh 

Bcnilc;,  iii.  -JM- 
Aohlfot.  .\Eripiu   d',  hit  ■  Hvon  ic 

Prnaata.'  iii.  I6S. 
Autitn^  UaciiiKiipU,  iL  1S9.  n, 
Augouinuiv  rrilicinn  on.  IL  304. 
Augitiurg.  Iho    Confcnioo  tit,  i.  5M. 

537.  5*0.  S60. 
AuKnis  Htcui^  del  Ancicoi  Politci  by, 

ii,llT. 
AuguTvlliu.  trititinn  on.  >i.  Vyt, 
AutluKto,  '  dc  Ciriuic    D«,'  ii.  Ml. 

llii  ■ftloui  of  diriuHfi  i.  5iS.     Tbt 

Ami- fdvlwi  wriUiig*  of,  iii.  Wa. 

TIm  '  Aii|[u*li<>«'  Mf  JjDiBuiu*.  tt. 

Doolrinc  of,  ii.  H-2,  ri  pauim.     Con- 

Uovtny  OR  Giacc  uul  Fm-ailii  3», 

s»a 

AuguUinui,  ■rc(ibi*bop  of  TBrraguiu, 

I  f  M)  Civil  La>>  it  10> 

AuogOTriUii  hit  libnirfi  i.  \0S. 

AuDor,  Camua*  d',  nonb  of,  L  SS6. 

Aiiriqw.  Jehu.  L  M.  99. 

AliMtilla,  nippuKd  diJinrnlion  of  in 
IJSti,  i.  169.  0. 

AuM^  or  ipititual  dniBu,*/  CU  Vi- 
cente, i.  SM.  119-  SMnmtnUlM  In 
flpain,  iL  Iii. 

Aratlniaita'i    laTcvti<rw    on    CtmntM 

Aitnnl.  tlie  FlorcoiiiMe.  iii.  MO. 
Atctrues  ilBelpia  a<  k  19.     Ilk  iot- 

triors  IM.  lUJ,  19«.  ILi.  13. 
Adtus  |>qriiu  a(|  i.  ft  «. 
Ayda.  Uilltiatar.  L  JiM.    On  ibr  riglitt 

of  war,  ii.  79. 
Ato,  pii)Hl>  of,  i.  W. 

IWon,  Lord,  hit  Ifonrr  VII.. IL -Ul.  KL 
no.  lu  pfclloMpinnl  ipittl.  -ft!!. 
Hi*  Vtiajs  iLSJ^  Jll.  Matiow  of, 
tiL  a^i.  tin  rhilo«i|ilir,  iL  3«9. 
iU.  154.  SSI.  L«nn  lo  I'aibn  Tut- 
pciukk  ^  SS9.  »,  nilooDphjr  in 
nedldn*.  i.  in.  On  Ih*  A^iaiiCF- 
Okml  nf  l.nnun]t.  ii.  SKI.  3VJI.  «0I. 
1UA.  D(  liMvrprvtiilinnp  Knliinr, 
3G8.  n.     Ut  Augnmitn  SricMMnm, 


S9I.  loa  49it.  Hi*  Ii 
M^na,  391.  INtiilHl  inut  fttti- 
tioiMi  Sbcaduum,  it.  NovMm  Or- 
Ifvam,  992,  430.  NaturBl  IU*»T- 
339.  SraU  InullK-tus  «.  AMi- 
cipalionc*  rii!1»Df-l>iir'.  -J'M.  PbtLi- 
•ophi*  SMKodi,  I*.  Counc  of  tluJi- 
■ng  hii  VDtkK  394.  Naiurrorf' tliv  ll«- 
conun  lediiMaon,  }9T.  Uii  iliUik*  i/ 
Ariiloilc.399.  FiaciMMMgcon  |AmM7> 
401.  Nuiirsi  Ltiartagy  •■d  mrt^hy- 
•icsi'b.    rin»l  Ml— s«08.     U«k4M. 

3t*B  in  toiy  and  wiai,  A  L«irth 
Crxnnwr,  uid  BbHorW.  40S,  KtWok 
PolhiM^  406.  "AMlon,  WT.  DnUe 
TMN  cuumorucd  bj  iLlmi  lOT,  FlM 
iKuk  of  iW  Na>Tum  Ommmim,  «>ii 
4  JC.  F«ll<n«  M>d  IdoU,  MNUboaM 
*iih  Uak40«.  Second  boakoAWN*. 
Tun  OnwninK  411 1 .  lli>  conAilfBC^ 
411.  Liout*  10  OUT  Loawlcdf*  ij 
MRK.  114.  ladiMJi*  }o^  4IJ. 
Itii  fihiloMphjr  fcuadcd  on  tA«*v- 
uion  uid  cipL-riaKat.  1I&  FoMki 
•uiTiuutry  of  lui  vutlu,  4) 
Ilii  ptvjndica  aptiiiM  IKBi: 
4'JN.  Iliv  <rit,1S<kSI7.  Ilia 
on  ibc  Cddlinrnt,  lalK  Oa  an  ■>• 
wtmI  JuiiipmdeDM,  iSS.  Iliw 
liiinal  r* ftrwnoua  lo  bi«  iqiiinaai  aai 
outhuntr,  i.3IOL  ti  IT.  S5S.  a.  Hi 
191.  3W.  343.  3Ga  JM. 

llaro),  llc«n-.  i.  79.  100.  Hi«  •  t*fm 
MaJiHi'  uid  innMliona.  111.  Hi*  iw 
■ciubUiKv  lo  Lord  Dacon,  ti,  Optia* 
tiv,  iL  33a 

Daibii*,  JodDcin.  priaicri  L  3'li, 

tt»U,  l.annis  Franch  purl,  L  SCfl. 
113.  llf.  n. 

Bailld.  ha  opinbn  of  Utmj  StafHitm^ 
L 183.  Hit  >  Ja|«m«u  daa  States' 
iiL^I.  n.  5«a  Hi*  •Life  nf  Dm. 
taairt,'  ii.  4^9.  n.  liL  314.  n.  SiC, 

Btiim,  Ui  durlrilio  «nHl*inac4  Ij  !%■■ 
v.,  UL9Ta  Coolnnny  imhI  W, 
l(M. 

aiihi,  jiiho.  tkc  •  bibafiDMi '  u;  L  n< 

rf  mrlj. 
Batde,  hi>  •  friKv.'  iii.  S3, 
Baldi.  hi>  '  La  Naalica,'  iL  9t.    Son. 

of.  O). 
Ilald>ir.  B'uliop  of  Ulncht.  L  M, 
Baldiiia,  on  ILiuao  I.av,  i,  in,  U.  TS. 
Baliliis  Ibt  JurHcoMtlt,  i  It4. 
Hahlwtn  of  WttlMlicfK,  "■  ^IK- 
Btlla>lv     S(«iniUi,    iL    IIO.       '• til. 

Il<l.     EnillKhalHl  SriItWi.  in. 
Ualtar.   IL  4^.  n.     Hi*    r>>rii|ua    oa 
llt-ioMMI,    SI.     Hi*   ■  I.cll<n.'    liU. 
13^    I3T.     tli«    iiiuralit;    and    cW- 
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qHCnCA  1S4.     '  AmIiI)^  Ibr  Blha«,' 

135.      Ilii  iljle,  ill.  £2<.  .»9. 
9anikillii,novo)t>4  il-itll.   lii.  ISI. 
Birtwni.  t'ti]icL%  rthioal   *  Ihtlogu«(' 

of.  i.  103. 
Barbo^ac^  cMDiiMinlaioT  on  Gnnbui  and 

PuSrniiorf;  ii.  334.  J8(t.  iii.  40t.  n. 

4t(>.  43<i. 
Barbicr,  d'Aucour.  b»  aiUck  on  Bon- 

houri'  Eiitrdjrni.  iii.  SS9.     On   the 

Tutkidi  Spjr,  .461.  ri. 
4IU1MMII,  Atim.  Uit  tme]irr,  i.  339. 
JBwWiif,  John,   liii   SiDttith   poem  of 

•  Tilt!  Brum,'  i.  44. 
Jtmlay,  AMthor  <^  ■  ArHcnii  and  Eu- 

phtirmio.  li.  IC4.  SH.l 
■  William.  •  ie  tU^o  «t  Itvgall 

PolTiUlc'  iL  44.  2^9.  547. 
Darit  or  Bitntu  John,  hit  Lrilcan,  L 

Jla 
llatk,  Prnitian,  linl  uinl  M  ■  nw<dieii)c. 

ill.  S89. 
Birlaann  tnMon  of,  i.  94.     Trcatuc  of, 

SIS. 
Jbrlonu,   Gatixr,  I^in  ponw  of,  til 

it. 
Usroniui,  Cardinal, '  Annali  of  Ecclal- 

■alica]    Iliitmy'  of.  i.  4T4.  SOa.  SA^. 

5^4.      (-ontiiiued    by    Spurtdaniu,   ii. 

Bamm,  J.  dc,  Iii(  '  Aina,'  ii.  !I5/. 

BatroiT,  Dr.  liatt,  Gnvk  prcrfbiHir,  iii 
S49L  Idtin  potlij  of,  483.  Hi*  Ser- 
mon*, 2fin.  »T5.  SJifi. 

BarUiitu^  (ii^]iar,  iiia  ■  Pomabowv- 
didanilus,*  i.  'iS'.  Hit  *  Ailn-runn,' 
69.  n.  ii.  3K1. 

Bailhi,i;ii.  ihv  |ihiiii'ian,  ilL  Sl!>. 

Bnrltili,  Jr^ifil,  hJK  vrritinK**  iii.  I'J£#. 

Banuluv  juiiit,  i.  til.  iL  TU. 

Bail«,  council  of,  1.556.  Cathnlral, 
X'ii.     Lciicon  uf,  33S. 

Bawjri,  Soluuttiaii,  ii.  ATT* 

BanompierCi  ii.  S63. 

Ualhunt  ditcovim  iiu1  air,  iii.  .?8H. 

•  Uiilllu  of  lh>-  IbKikii,'  tlin  iii.  .'i&3. 
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BuUi   bi*   '  llnrmonii    AiMMnlicV    L 

876.     lib  '  Dt<ctiiio  Fidvi  Nic«nm' 

979. 
Bullln^r,  tlicoloKictl  vriliiqtxir,  L  S6S. 
~aaal,  FMvr,  tpiilliK  of,  i.  3lfl.  n. 
Btinjao,  John,  bit '  Itlgrim'i  ProgTca^' 

i305.  iii5M^ 
JluoD*rolll.  SJiCfaul  .\n|i«1u.  iii.  M9.  n. 
I^uonniallvi.  on  Uui  l.hi)[ua  Tearsn*.  iii. 

I  ■.-CI. 

Bnrtage  llw  Finjet,  iii.  78.  a. 
Burgcndi«iu«.  Iii(pckn.  U.  S7S.  III.  301. 
Burkr.  Kdinuiul,  anii|>arMl  with   IjBti 

Ituruii,  U.  .|  'iS. 
Ihirtaf:h,  Lord.  nRim  to  cinction  the 

Lanbcth  onicin  af  Whilgift.  ii.  sao. 
l)uilai|Ue  poMiT  vrilL-H.  IL  m. 
Itdjuou.  i|tialdtioii  &iini.  iL  tf<KK 
lliiivvt,  Biiho^^  Ilii  ■  HiourgrafhitOvn 


Timm,' ill.  3Tg.    mfHlKUrforOie 

Ktfonndion,'  595. 
Burncii  Thomas  hit  ■  Archmilogia  Phi- 

iMopbiu.'  iii.  3t(2.      Thi-ory   of  tbc 

Kartli  l>y,  5B4. 
Biulon**  *  AnaMmjF  <A  Mclmcbolr.'  iii. 

1511. 
Bury,  Richard  oC  i.  59.  n.    UliTH;  and 

■  tliiliihihlnir  iif.  75.  91. 
BiiMiiKiuni,  lin  ■  Alvdutla  ciauiira  Con- 

•ciintiir.'  ii.  Strx 
Bullrr,  hit  '  Iludibru.'  iii.  4(i9.  474. 
Uallcr'k  •  .\iinlini)','  iii.  aU4-  11. 
DiiiliRr,  II1V  chlvr.  Hctmitt,  iii.  99t. 
,  l!ic  wn,  liifl  toiiitornvj:  on  (lio 

tMt  of  Scripiurc,  iiL  sva. 

CaMmU,  tlw  Jtwiih.  LSOA 
Calral.  SrbattiMi,  1.  469.   IL  1153. 
CaduTMBto,  the  Vwttian.  hli  rajvpt  of 

diKOTvrr-  •-  ^"iOi 
Csliut  lt!liHlt|cini».'>.il7.  591. 
(.jnatpiii,  bolnnical  wrilcr,  ti.  343.   iii. 

910.  57c,     Ilia  '  QwrnioiMi  Ptti* 

patn'lca.'alB.  n. 

CniaiiuH.  tl.iiiiilin  iil^  i.  9i  D. 

Caiux  llijrnan  pir^liTk'f.  L  i-J,  il 

,  Dr.,  on  '  iiritub  Uog^'  il  339. 

CHjcian,  oemraiBrualiM,  i.  55ii. 

CalderoD  da  la  Barca.  Pedro,  ua|^-<«- 
nudla  of,  iii.  59.  Kumlw*  oC>htt 
pima^  til.  Comedict  of,  it.  Ili< 
•  Im  Vida  n  Suoio,'  S9.  Jill  •  A 
Secrcto  mgt»iio  atcrcta  Vcnjcaof^*  fi4. 
Uii  tyh,  tt.  Uia  iMiit  iSkiiivmI, 
196.      Hit  uthiral.  iii.  ASS. 

Olimdar,  the  Onaoiian,  i-  596. 

Culrpio,  Lalindleiicinuv  of,  L  351.  .19ii. 

Caliilo  Olid  Mtlibaa,  Spaninti  play,  i. 
95G.     Ita  gmt  rrpuUtion.  -J5T. 

0>li>lu*>  CiMrg*.  doiral  union  la  f*ti* 
eioiuii.  Sift  339.  n. 

CaUlKUi^  Aodraolcu^  ■  IsaChor  et 
Gmk.  L  I4«. 

CalprvnM*.  hi*  '  Caomdn^*  Ui  l«l, 
lilt  •  ClMpatr^'  >'t. 

Caliin.  John,  born  In  I^csrdjr,  L  355. 
Ilii  ■  liirtiiulos'  a  tnt  book,  397. 
35.-I.  560.  St)S.  n.  ilL  9T6.  Their 
ptnl  rrputMion,  I.  SSI.  Expoviiiun 
flf  Ilii  doccrioG.  355.  ttMwiieil  a>  a 
Icgiilator  al  GHiii-n.  A.  Hi*  m'ltrv. 
vcnjr  villi  Canander,  541.  I>ca1h 
of  SiTvdiu  ininAUcd  In,  5le.  .(('', 
SSO.  ii.  343.  Cattinlati  biniimlilr  to 
republican  inMilulioni,  594.  Ikrir 
duclriiias3IK.a«a.S3a596.  iii.  9G4. 
9TU,      Who  styled  Crypto- Calvliiitlis 

Colmlisv  ikib,  t'htonuldgy  9t,  U.  991, 
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'  Cambreniia,  Giraldin,  Mmirka  on  Oi- 

ford  Uoivcndtj  bj,  i.  16> 
Cmmbridge,  uniTerat?  of,   L  16.  286.  n, 

333.  S37.  433.  GOT.  509.  n.  il  15B. 

249.      The  uciicrsit;  library,  iL  2S9. 

ill  931.      Hie  pren,  i.  513. 
Camden,  bis   Greek  GremiiMr,  i.  513. 

Hi*  '  BritaonU,'  SI  4.     Hii  Life  of 

Elizabeth,  iii.  329. 
Csmeranua,  hie  age,  i.  330.      Hia  Com- 
mentaries, 489.   191.      A   reMorer  of 

ancient   learning,  S06,      On   bolany, 

iii  SIO.  582. 
CameroD,  a  French  diiine,  iL  394. 
Cameons,  the  ■  Lunad'o^  ii.  107.     Ita 

cicellencca,  108,  109.      Minor  pocipi 

of,  iia 
CaDipanella,Tl]onua,  ii.S.  iii.  199.   Hii 

<  Folitica,'  ii.  5S0.      Hii  •  City  of  the 

SuD,^  1 6S^    AnaJyaia  of  hia  phUoaophy' 

in  the  '  Compendium  de  Herum  Na- 

turl,  378—377. 
Compsno,  hia  Life  of  Biaedo  di  Mon- 

tone,  i.  317.  D. 
Campanus,    version  of   Euclid   by,  i. 

109. 
Campbell,  Mr.  llitnnaa,  remarlu  o^  IL 

121.  126.  n.  131, 
Campion,  English  poet,  ii.  133. 
CampiatrOD,  tragedies  by,  liL  498. 
CaniniiUi    Angelua,  i.  475.  489.      Hia 

■  Helleniimus,'  a  grammar,  487.  iiL 

245. 
Cantacuienui,  Emperor,  L  94. 
Canter,  Theodore,  the  '  VariB  Lectionea' 

of,  i.  490. 
,  William,  his  TCraion  of  Aria- 
tides,  i,  479.     Hia  *  No«s  Leotiones,' 

490. 
Canus,  Melohlor,  his  'Loci  Tbeolo^ci,' 

L  367.  561. 
Capella,  Manianua,EiKjclopiedia  af,LS. 
Cipellari,  the  Idlin  poet  of  Italy,  iiL 

480. 
Capilo,  German  icholar,  i.  991. 
Cappel,  Louis,  hia  '  Arcanum  punetua- 

tionia  reielatum,'  iii.  222.     '  Critiea 

Sacra'  of,  223. 
Camccjo,  hia  *  Corrodino,'  iiL  4S5. 
Carate,  the  Spanish  author  on  Botany, 

iL  241. 
Cardan,  Jerome,  algebraist,  i.  387.  446. 

Hia  Rule  for  Cubic  Equationa,  448. 

iL  219.  991.  iiL  179.  181.     On  Me- 

chanios,  ii.  230. 
Cards,  playing,  invention  of,  L  148. 
Carev,  Thomaa,  merit  of  his  |>oelry,  iii. 

43.  163. 
^— ,  Richard,  hia  traodalion  of  Tasso, 

iL  131. 


Canon's  Ctaroniele,  blfMelanchthon,  t 

463. 
Carloatadi,  religious  teneta  of,  L  494. 
CarloTingian  kings,  charters  by  the,  i.  53. 
Cero,    Annibal,    coneipondence  of,  iL 
203.     Hia  translation  of  the  £neid, 
86.    S5.      Hia   dispute    with    Caatel- 
TCtroi  203. 
Carretj,  Gemeiti,  his  Tnvela,  lit.  593. 
Cartesian  philosopby,  summary  of  the, 
u.  431 — 161.  iiL  31a  318.  36S.  371. 
See    Descartes,   and  respectiTfl  heads 
in  Tndea. 
Carthuaions,  learning  of  the,  L  69. 
Cortvright,  his  '  PJatform,'  i.  516. 

,  William,  couplet  I?,  iii.  93,  n. 

Caso,  licentious  verse  of,  ii  94.     Hia 

■  Galateo,'  39.  84,  188. 
Caaauboo,  laaac,  editiona  of  theclos^c* 
by.  i.  504.  ii.  273.  iii.  250.  A  light 
of  the  literary  arorld,  505.  Corre- 
spondenes  with  Scaliger,  i.  501. 
5S1.  n.  iu  909.  Attack  on  Bellai^ 
min  by,  555,  n, 

,  Merie,  iL  978.  n,  310.  n.    Hia 

account  of  Oafbrd  CJnlTersity,  iiL  930, 
Gn  the  Classics,  350. 
Casimir,  lyric  poetry  of,  ilL  5a  n.  fij. 

Sea  SarbicTus. 
Caairi,  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  br,  L 

54. 
Casks,   Kepler  on  the  eapoaty  o(  iii, 

175. 
CoBsander,  George,    hia  '  Consul  lation' 
on  the  Confesion  of  Augsburg,  L  54a 
Hia    controversy    with    Calvin,  541, 
Grotius'a  Annotationa,  if.  316- 
Caaalodonia,  L  3.  and  notia,  93. 
Castalio,  Sebastian,  i.  549,  550.  n.  iii. 
330.  343.     Beta's  reply  to  Belliu^  id 
eA    Castalio,  i.  550.      Scriplunl  ver- 
sion of,  S67,     Version  of  the  Gennao 
Theology  by,  i.  133. 
Castanheda,  iJeacHption  of  Aaia  by,  ii. 

253. 
Coslell,    Edmund,   hia  Leiion    Hepta< 

glotton,  iii.  S9a 

Caatellio,  hia  work  onHydnulicBiiiL  199. 

Caslelvctro,  eriticisms  of,  i.  999.  n.   ii. 

903.      Hia  commentary  on  Aristotle^ 

Poetics,  204, 

Castiglione,  Latin  poetry  o^  i.  495.  IL 

203.  968. 
Castillejo,  Spaniah  poet,  ii.  105. 
Casuistry,  ii.  493—495. 
Casuista,    writinga   of  certain,   ii.    /XX). 
The  English  caauista,  506.    Tbe  Ro- 
mish, 493. 
Catalogues  of   new    books   first    pub- 
lished, iL  963.  n. 
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Calonu,  111*  ohjictlam  to  DBuorlo,  IL 

-l-tl. 
Caihorin,  hu  work  not  ortbmtoxi  !•  US7. 

SGI. 
Calliaf,  ui  Citiaa,  li.  3.<3. 
'  Citbulisou'  of  Udbi,  to  lllXX  L  TT. 

ISX 
Catholio,   tlidr   a-ritcn.     i.  SSS.    S6S. 

EtijtlUb    Cailioll^  JG7.       Cnholle 

BiUn,  5SA.    !ii«  UoiiM. 
CMj;  popuLw  UuWli  (xirt,  iii.  itC 
CaudiDc  Forki,  ih*,  ii  SJ9. 
Canlitri,  laUliBmatinin  of  Bolognh  [u. 

1741.      Hit  Diomvlt;,  ITT. 
Cave  (HI  tiiw  Dark  AjtB^  i.  4.  n. 
Cattoa,  flnl  ^ntol  buoki  of,  i.  157. 
CccchiM,  <dcbn(«4  harlequin,  ill  GO. 
Cello  MiffiHS  Oda  of,  ii.  SQ.  Ul.  151. 
C*\to,  Miao,  •  cle  Ilcrctici*,'  &«;,  i.  A51. 

ti.  U-J3. 
C«l>ca,  Connd.  l  SOC.  Drmnw  ct,  SOS. 

Acmlviiviia  tualilulicd  1)y,  4l!e. 
C«Iticu«   tcrinu,    lliv  pHluu  of  Om>1i  i- 

31. 
CcntariaMT^  ILc.  who  icmunl,  i.  SGIt. 

Ot  KUgdebursh.  StS.  564. 
'  Otriauitu,  IjiUn  poeio*  oT,  iil.  fO. 
CWTMrtt frpii Ution  ofbi*  '  Don  QiHi> 

ma'  iii.  Iff.     Gcmuii  eiitidfiD  at  to 

bit  (kdgii,  I SS.     Obumtioni  cm  ihc 

■ullmr,  Ids.      Ettulluiice  uf  llio  Ht>- 

muite,  tJlS-       Il>>  niinur  nurcl*,  IfO. 

IL  SOS.      Hi*  tng«<lr  at  NxmaiKria, 

ik.  160.    In(*Mira  on  bjr  .Inllciuula, 

iti.  I.f4.      Cf ilicups  by,  164. 
Cnalpidi,  U"**'''"')''  rrripatclicci  LI.  5. 
Cnarini,  mriil  nf,  iii.  jlX 
Ccati   PriMc  Finlnic,  fiiiiiiilt  Uic  ljn< 

faan  SmicI^  at  Rami-,  iii.  I  K9.  'J:H. 
Cnm  liii  Latin  porms  iii,  -t«a 
Clislcoiiilylrm.  arrii«    bom    CoDitantl- 

uopla  in  llaly.  i.  MS. 
Cluldn.  tlir  laiijcuaxo  and  Seripluri*.  L 

nock  Hi.  -.tVI.  VUi. 
Chaloncr,  Sir  Thomu,  hn  poem  •  D* 

Htpublict  InitHimndk.'  u.  118^  Sla 
ClainbaUynr.  iii.  «68. 
Chmpniu,  William  iii;  i.  14. 
□uaapmeU,  Mwlrmoiirllv  dt.  iii.  4$T. 
CbaoMlloT,  hb  ray^gclo  tbc  Kotlb  Sen, 

M.  fiSa. 
Oiajwlain.  Fmwti  pott,  iii.  ISB.      Hii 

'I.arii«[lc.'46l. 
tliiqidlc,  or  rlluillier,  pocl,  iii.  459. 
Cliapmaii.    dnniu   of,    iiL    1S3.       Ui* 

Htmo.ii,  )»).   iii.   1^.^. 
CfatrhnMSn*.  cithvdnl  and  convrntioiuil 
.     «l)MhD<.tBb1ii>l»iIbj,  i.4.e.  II.  15. 
Cbatki  I.  of  Engtand,  l  517.  ii.  3M. 

4«5.  iii.  78.  I90.145.  151.  4«1. 


Oiarlci  11.,  tAna&m  nd  HMntim  )n 

bi>i  rviKD,  iii.  MX  SM.  Ma    l)Mlin« 

of  pocirj.  47S.      L«Ju  poftrf,  4«4. 

Comcdir,  514. 
Cturla  VI.  Ukc  F.mporwr,  ii.  102. 
Uiarli'M  IX.  of  h'runiMv  ii.  1 14. 
Cbiirki  tbu  lUld,  i.  7.  13.  34.  n. 
Charltttui,  Dr.,  bii  truiiUtlan  of  Gt>- 

•cndi,  iii.  365. 
Cbatdiu,  Voyagn  d«.  iii.  SSS. 
Chairen.  Vtw,  InaliM  •  im  Troii  V^ 

ritd*,'  &V.  1^,  I  5G5.     On  Wiidom, 

ii  Ses.  509. 
CbuWr^  tDcicntly  Hrltun  oii  pajiyrut 

ttid  on  psrcbtTivnt,  i.  5tl.  &S, 
Ciuuirirf  1  rvimrki  oa  ihr  iwvtry  of,  i.  45. 

I'iS.  4M)1'I31.  U.  ISI. 
Cbaiilieu.  ponn*  of,  tii.  459. 
Cbcke,  Sir  Juhn,  1.  3ST.     Gr«vk  proEttf' 

■aTatC'ainbridp,U»4i.  SSS.   liU  '  R«- 

Ibrantio  Ltgum  E«cle(i*>iHaruiii,'  U. 

iOS. 
Qitmiury,  nlencc  of,  IIL  5$1.  570. 
Chimiiiit^  iha  l.ocl  'J1ivdagi«i  «(  ii. 

56 1.  SOi. 
Clicvalier,  Itebrw  profcswr,  il.  S!4tl. 
Clifty  CluKi  iti  piobable  date,  ti.  I6)K 
Cliiabrrn,    lulian   pott.  LiL  )«.  £9.441^ 

llii  ]tni1ul<i«ik  ill.  II. 
CbiSci,   lbs  Jmiit,  tiM  fini   rciNViT, 

ill.  536. 
CliiU.  Sii  Jouah.  on  Tradt,  lU.  449. 
Cbillin^vxirlh.  wrttSiiifi  and  dfH?trint«  of, 

ii.  VT^-.  41ir.      ■  lUligion  of  Ptol«>t- 

am»"  by,  TM. 
Chimpinicc  of  Angola,  lil.  SOT.  n. 
Cbiiia.  KtoKotypii  tyriiiting  knuvn  in,  J. 

14)1.   MtvionariM  lo,  u.  253.  Iii,  VI1I5. 

Iliator;  of,  ii.  S53.     Nicuboff-i  ao- 

count  of,  iiL  594.     Vo^aga  in,  SS3. 
ChinMC  languaga  and  inauuiertptlk  iii, 

«S5. 
Cl'ivalry,   it>  rffMt  on  poetry,  1,    135. 

1st),      Itomsncn  of.  I'iS.  435. 
•  Clitluiad,'  ilic.  «r  Vida,  i.  43.1. 
CliriHlina  ut  Hisudeii.  il.  Hid.  iii.  453. 
Cliriuiiiv    of   I'iwi,    a    Imly    of  litfrary 

•rcnmj'lintiiiii'nti     in     llic     cauii    of 

Chark-t  V.  of  France,  i,  32, 
ChriilopbcrKiD,  lili  Jvphilin)),  i.  i:VS. 
Chrojiulo^y,  Joh-pb  ScnUf^'tV  'dvEmcn- 

datiunuTcmpoTuin.'i,  5114,    IlliJulian 

Period,  SSS.    Arcbbiitiop  U>hvr'>.  iii. 

25«.       The   Iltbrtw  cbcvoalugy,  ib. 

Wtltcn  uti.  3J<,  S5T. 
QiryKilora*,.  EnHinuvl,  L  91.  9S. 
QiryKRtom.  ediliont  at,  ii  2TT. 
(Sacaniuv  Alfoniui^  i.  S37. 

■      ■.  or  Cbacon,  P»tn,  I  548. 
CuHipolt,  tli«  ■  Biuv'pf,  iii.  II. 
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Gibber,  his  pUji,  iii.  51 8.  n. 

Cicero,  orations  oC  diacoieredbf  Foggio, 

L  S3.     Hia  style  s  criterion  of  Ian- 

guagc     84.     316.        Argument    by, 

2'25.    Editioiuor,    157.   319.    481.  n. 

HU  oratiaiu  elucidated  by  Sisoniiu, 

SI  9.      His  epistles,  u.  193.  iii.  843. 

Quotation  from,  5S4, 
'  Ciceronis  Conaul,'  JK.  by  Bellenden, 

ii.  5-JO. 
Cid,    th«,  of  Pierre    Comeille,   iiL  69. 

Critique  on,  1 40.     KoDiuocea  of  tbe, 

iiL  13. 
GmentOi  Acodeniy  del,  iii.  564. 
Cinlhio,    GiraJdi,    bis    truedy   of  tbe 

'  Orbeccbe,'  I  4S7.       Hu  ■  Hundred 

Tale^'  ii.  SIS. 
Cucumnarigiton,  accouiit   o(i  ii.   351. 

S53. 
Ciitertisjis,  leAming  of,  i.  69. 
CiTil  Lav  and  Civilian*,  i.  TO — 16-  o. 

iL  540.  e<  wg.  iii.  422.  44S. 
Clarendon,   Eail  of,  hi*    Hiitory,  iiL 

15a 
Clariiu,  Iiidore,  edition  of  the  Vulgate 

by,  L  566.  ii.  249. 
Cluucs,  Gnt  and  celebrated  edition*  of 

tbe,  L253.   324.    471.  512,  513.  iii. 

24B.      Variorum  editions,  L  3Sa    iiL 

243.    Delpbin,  S46.  ctpoMim. 
Ciauberg,   German  metapLysician,  iiL 

317. 
Claude,  French  Proteitant  contrOTcrual 

writer,  IiL  S63.     Hit  coaference  with 

Bossuet,  264. 
Claritu,  Euclid  of;  il  235.   Calendar  re- 
farmed  by,  239. 
Clemsngis,  religioul  lievi  of,  i.  133. 
Clement  VIII.,  L  545.     Character  of; 

ii.  38.  334.      An  edition  of  Scripture 

Buthoriied  by  tliii  pope,  567. 
Clement,  Jaques,  the  regicide,  iL  45. 
Clenardua,  Greek  Grammar  of,  L  3S4. 

488.  iii.  246. 
Clerselier,  metaphyBieiaD,   ii.   495.   iiL 

199.  317. 
Clevaland,  tatiie  of,  iii.  474.  478, 
Clugni,  Abbot  of.  See  Peter  Cluniaceiuis, 

L  54.  &c     LibiV7  of  the  Abbey  ot, 

70. 
Cliuuus,  bis  woilu  on  Natural  Hiitory 

anil  Botany,  ii.  343.  iiL  806. 
Cluierius,  his  Germaoia  Aotiqua,  iL  893. 
Coccejus,  Summa  DoctrioB  o^  ii.  366. 

Feet  of,  iiL  316. 
Codex    Cbarlaceus,     Cotlonian    MSS. 

(GaJba.  B.  I.)contenti,  and  materials 
written  on,  i.  57. 
CoefTeteau,  translation  of  Flonis  by,  iiL 
134. 


Colter,   Palbdogical  Anatomy  by,  iL 

S46. 
Colebrooke,    Mr.,    on    the    Algebra    of 

India,  L  SS6. 
Coleridge,  Mr.,  bis  praise  of  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,  iiL  81.  n.     His  pbilo- 

lopbical  view  of  tbe  plays  of  Shak- 

speare,  94.      Rcmaiks  by.  ii.  185.  iiL 
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Scrmoiii  iif^  ii.  ^^Sl<. 
Dmat,  I'Vocli  poei,  i.  475. 

Dorpiut,  letter  at,  an  ErnuniH,  I.  SSfi. 

Unnet.  DiiLr  of.  poeiry  i>f,  al.  474. 

Uiwl,  "irnoil  of,  ii.  aSt.  iii.  97 5. 

Uouglia.  Cniriii,  till  .Enad,  i.  973.  Ilu 
poemi,  12D. 

Deuu,  pooma  of,  ii.  14(1. 

Urak^^  Sir  Vntnci't,  ttkjnffvt  of,  ii.  959. 

Dtamii,  ihp  rpjsuliir,  irlien  r»'i»rtl,  i.  aM. 
ATicimt  Giwk,  iJL  We.  473.  Of 
PonugBl.  Z!6.  Of  Spain,  tb.  Tnna. 
ladoni  ttosn  the  Spanlah  (iiiiiirr,  50. 
I.(i|ia  (1*  V«p^  iTOl  CjlilirrDn,  HI. 
The  Auto*  Satnuuntaln,  H.  On 
the  llolijn  and  Sfwliiah  dram»,  ii. 
14ft.  IiL  .57.  Tho  PMtDnil,  iL  I.». 
Hi.  JB.  97.  Tiw  Krmeh  utajEP,  e7. 
Thv  wiq^  iHipular  in  tbr  nign  of 
EXubeih,  77.  Mjrrtcrin  and  Mo- 
ralitin,  i.  430 — 439:  Varioui  drunw 
dewribi-d,  909,  301  ttt.  4SJ.  lulimi 
o|H-ra,  ii.  ISU.  Thr  Mrloilnnu-.  )i3. 
Lmri  plip.  t.  493.  Rrtl  Englidi 
eomedy,  434.  9ialupnire.  Hi.  79— 
94.  Hen  Jniuon,  94— 9A.  Bi-aumont 
and  Plttchvr,  9* — 114.  Olhvr  ilrl- 
tnaiis  wottii,  with  obMitationi,  under 
mptdifv  titin: 

Drajton.  Michael,  liii  ■  Dnnni'  Wnii.' 
IL  lis.     Hi»  •  I\)1yolbion,"  iii.  3.1 

DifWni^  phtriKnriLTia  vt,  and  Iho  ptiun- 
laanw  of  mm  airakr,  ti,  4414. 

Drtbbel,  CorocliitK  the  mlcnKCope  of, 
iii.  901. 

Omininand,  tha  potnia  ol^  iii.  3(i.  S«n- 
QM*  it.  4l . 

Dnniiiit,  BiUictl  crttiei«m  of,  ii.  91ti, 

Dryden,  John,  iii.  458.  Hi.'  ciirtjr 
poem*,  419.  '  .Annul  Mirabiti>,-  478. 
'  Abialom  and  Aehilapliel.'  ilk.  ]!■■ 
gvntmmd  wit  rrlivTv  lii>  olTm  474. 
'  Mm  Fleeknoe,'  iVt.  *  tliml  atid  Vta^ 
lhct,'475.  Pablov47S.  •  Ahjumder'a 
Foil 'and  the  Odt^  4  77.   Trwulilion 
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of  Vugil,  ib.     His  pToic  wurlu  aol 

styU,  S*t.     Ha   rcmuki   on  Sbak. 

Bpeare,     93.  a.       '  Euaf     on     Dn- 

roMic  Poetry,' 97.  Q,    113.  Q.      Ciitl- 

oiitBi  by,  sen.      Hi*  heroia  tngedtea. 

510.    'Don  Seba3tiaa,'fill.    'Spuiiall 

Friar,'  SIS. 
Diurcn,  interprat^r  oTciTil  law,  ii,  TS. 
Du  Bartas,  poatrj  of,  ii.  16,  iii  458. 
Dublio,  Trtoi^  CoHagi,  JJbnij  of,  iiL 

S31. 
Du    Boil,   or   Sjlviu^   giammariaib  L 

443. 
Dueieua,  Frouta,  or  Lo  Due,  liis  St.  Chr;* 

■oaloiii,  ii.  978.  n. 
Du  Cange,  Pr^ae  U  tite  Glonar;  of,  i. 

90.  23.  a. 
Du  Giesne, '  HiKoin  du  Baianinne,' b  j, 

L  5<4.  a.  S4S.  D. 
Jhick,  Arthur,  on  Ciril  Law,  iL  541. 
Dunbar,  William,  >  Tbc  Tkiade  and  B«e' 

oT,  i.  259.    Hisallcgorioalpaam, 'The 

Golden  Tatge,'  A. 
DuDciad,  the,  of  Pope,  iii.  457. 
Onnton'i  <  Life  aiul   Encn,'  &c.,  iii. 

568.  B. 
DuDi  Seotua,  a  acbalastic  Barbarian,  i. 

507. 
Du  Petit  Thavan,  remaHu  oC,  iL  84J. 
Du4Hn,    M.,  epinioH  oC   L   SSS.   561. 

Hli  panegyric  on  Richer.  S02.     His 

*  Anciaul  Uanpliae  of  Ibe   Oallican 

Church,'  iii.  SEO.     '  Ecclesiastical  Li- 
brary,' 36 1 ; 
Du  Plcuii  Momay,  L  553.   iL  .303. 
Dupon,  Jamei,  tiBmlaCiona  of  Scripture 

by,  liL  348. 
Durau,  hia  Romaiwero,  or  Spanidi  i^ 

maoce  ballads,  il.  1.  iiL  13.  n. 
Duras,  Mademoiielle  de,  Rdi^mu  Con- 

fdvnca  befara,  iii.  365. 
Durer,  Albert,  treatiie  on  the  penpec- 

tive  by,  U.  230. 
Duryer,  bin  tragedy  of  Sc£vole,  iiL  T5. 
Dut^na,    hii  '  Origioe  dee   d£oouvertea 

attiibu^  BUI    Modemes,'   iii.  815. 

217. 
Du  Vair,  atyle  of  his  works,  ii.  193.  iii. 

133.  143. 
DutbI,  Aristotle  of,  ii.  977. 
Duiemey,  Trcatiae  od  Haaring  by,  iii. 

588. 
Dyce.  Mr.,  ramaiii  of,  ii.  174,  a. 
Dyer,  Edward,  style  and  poetry  of,  Ii. 

3ia 
Dynamics  of  Galileo,  iii.  195. 

Earle,  John,  the  ■  MierocoamogTBphia ' 

oT,  iiL  158,  153. 
Earth,  rotation  of  the,  iL  £33.    Theory 


of  its  revolulioB  round  tlie  aim,  iii. 
1S9.      Bumet't  lluory  <>ftha,5a4. 

Eastern  languagea,  itudy  of,  i.  355.  iiL 
9S0.  994,  895. 

£ekiiis,  doalriaea  uf,  L  556. 

EconoiaiBts,  piditical,  iiL  440.  tittq. 

Education,  Hilton's  Trwiate  on,  iih  410. 
Lockeau,41l.  Ancienl  pbiloaophen 
on,  ib,      F^nJIoD  on  fenule,  417. 

Edward  IL,  death  of.  ii.  4a  Beign  of, 
19B.      Ufia  o^  171. 

Edward  III.,  embaiay  trom  (o  the 
Count  of  Holland,  i.  56. 

■^ — ' — .-  VI.,  stale  of  learning  in  the 
time<^,L  50T.  iL  S9. 193.  Stage  pU^s, 
Sic  Buppicsied  by  hii  council,  L  433. 
AnahajninH  burnt,  548. 

Edwards,  Hichanl,  poet,  the '  Anuntium 
Ira'cf,  ii.  ISO.n.  ■  Damon  and  Py- 
thias,' 167. 

EichlKim's  ■  Geschichte  der  Cultur,'  &c. 
i.  4.  6.  8.  397.  n.  985.  a.  568.  iiL 
93an.  ^ 

Eliis  Levita,  critiana  of,  uL  339. 

Eliiabeth,  state  of  laanring  during  her 
reign,  i.  507.  ii.  33.  interior  to  its 
Itate  in  Spun,  513,  Her  own  learn- 
ing caniiderabls,  514.  Fbiloeophieal 
work*  in  bar  time,  £16.  iL  SS.  Works 
of  Action,  iii.  166.  Poets,  il.  133. 
131.  The  Hag*  popular,  iii.  77. 
Court  o^  described,  ii.  195.  Punish. 
Bwnt  of  the  Andiaptist^  i.  548. 
Enf^ish  divines  in  her  reign,  554. 
Bull  of  Pius  V.  against  iba  queen, 
558.      See  also  ii.  47.  1 96.  353, 

.,  Pnnosss  Paladiia,  ii.  45G. 


Ellis's    'Specimens   of    Early    English 
Poets,'  ii.  135.  a.  iiL  43.  44. 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  Introduction  of 
Writing  on  Paper,  in  the  Records,  i,C7. 

Eloiae  and  Abelard,  i.  33. 

,  learning  of,  i.  90. 

Elyot,  Sir  ThoBias,  his  work  on  govern- 
ment, i.  333.  391.  n.  393.  441. 

Elaavir  Hepublics,  the  publioation  of|  ii. 
519. 

Eaomius,    Ubiw,  ■  Vetus  Grieoia  illus. 
traU'  of,  IL  993. 

Empedoolei,  disooveries  of,  ii.  943. 

Empirious,  Seitut,  on  Natural  Law,  ii. 
30.510. 

England,  its  language  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  L  43.  Old  style  of,  306.  Im- 
provement of,  iii.  144.  Natite  au- 
thors not  adiUoted  to  the  use  of 
I^uin,  i.  516.  State  of  learning  in, 
3S4.  iL  33.  Restrictions  on  the  preia 
un&Tour^le  to  literature  in,  967.  His- 
torians of,  i.  440.  iiL  998.  iu.  Potts 
a  a  9 
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of.  li.  n>i.  Eli.  ST.  Ml.  Ac.  Dfniutic 
■iiilion  of, 454.  ier.  SIO.  Mornltlin 
aud  limlLir  pUf*  in.  x.  4391.  Work* 
of  6«tiD0  in,  304.  UL  166.  ■  Uuw 
Aagticiiini '  of  LmIu  wrlttn  So,  483. 
Crilicuni  uiil  plii]alu|[j  iif^  'iAS.  9J1. 
Political  wTiMn  of,  438.  440.  11ii«- 
logiaiu  bihI  nrmoDit  t.  iM.  ii.  as*. 
iii.  S8».  ST5.  !29e.  Homily  of  tlie 
Chureb  of.  (ga^tl  nbdlian,  11  43. 
Wiclim  uhI  |h>  rtbnnon  of,  i.  fl.fT. 
Writm  in,  tguaU  the  cliurcli  of  Ranir. 
141.  2C8,  fimeh  of,  villi  Home.  >. 
Bolt.  (StcIUfonnatiua.)  TUcChuich 
of.  U.3S4.  llifb iltiitcb iixrt;r.  SSI. 
Th*  Lunbctli  Attictw,  SMX 

*  Kii)clmiir«  llvliirani'  rontributon  to, 
eninDtntni,  li.  US. 

Knglidi  Coiulitulian,  Ihc.  iiL  *S7. 
■    ■  —  lU-iolutioii  of  I6a».  ill.  438,  439. 
440.  479. 

iMjIf  of  M  alow  of  wrentniilh 

cwnturj,  ui.  H3. 

Enniut,  annkli  of.  t.  SSS. 

EMomoli^lt}',  viiUn  od,  lil.  SM. 

SiuiiM,  Fruieit  iK  Nn*  TEntaiiwnt  by, 
L  374. 

,  JiiMD  do  1«,  viiti.*  ot,  i.  33H. 

£ob4i»u  Jlani^  Ijitlu  poetry  of,  L  3HI. 
4S6. 

EpieeJii,  <ir  runnwl  Ummtaiiuni,  lil. 

a* 

£piounJs  diliKico  of,  iL  38T.  lii.  303. 

Kpiimpiut,  Simon.  iL  31ft  331.  A 
WTIIM  tor  (he  RcDloiulniiiu,  ik.  9T3. 
BTd.  Hli  Thaeliviul  InHitutinn*, 
II.  SSS.  iiL  Q7T.  Hit  Lila  bf  t,un- 
bui«b,  ii.  3X1.  n. 

EpiihaUmia.  or  nuuiial  wniri,  lil.  59. 

Rnaaiia,  tut  criUclami  un  Pcirarcfa.  L 
1ft  VIilli  KiiKliiiitl,  930.  UrttJi 
proffvnr  M   Cambridga,  Y54.     Hit 

Adago^  iss.  S76.  ST8.  uea  Jm- 
louff  oir  Budwtf  anci,  9Tfi,  9TT.  n. 
His  vbaracuv,  STT,  Hi>  Ofi-k  Tn- 
Mniani,  383.  9SS.  TIhi  ('oltm|inn  uf. 
347.  d\/i-  Itii  '  Ktiruiiuum  Motin'.' 
2SG.  8HS.  'riiv  ■  t'lcvroniunuii'  of. 
SIT.  396.  On  Grotk  pronunciMica, 
334.  Wo  a  ptMunu*  of  llic  paal 
IfKinnrr^  891.  34T.  Hia  IjtJuofayio, 
490.  Hit  Idlin.  349.  n.  Hh  con- 
tnncn;  wlih  Lulhcr,  :«".  n-  3Ta 
H>>  -de  llbero  arbinriow'  3.60.  Hit 
*pia(tn  cliaracUriaad,  S3 1.  H'a  alli-ii- 
alinn  from  tlw  twfargiaw,  Sf'J.  Hli 
dMth,  953.  Hia  pBraphnii*,  ■  rape- 
nor  N7ipt«ra)  intrrpreiatlon.  SCi!. 
Mil  ■  F.iicbiTidun '  iikI  clklcal  «tI(- 


Krului  anil  Rnullaniim,  ii.  S39. 
Utrilla,  l)>u  ■  Aiaiicaiu '  of.  u.  lOS. 

•  Ermluiu'  of  Vnrehi,  iL  206. 
ErigtuB.  learning  td",  L  8. 

Erioo.  ScbtOitn.  a  noble  Vnratiaii.  L 

J2S.    >L  SCO. 
Erpviiitit,  A  n\>ie  gnunnur  bjr,  ilL  <IS4. 
Erytlim-uf.  ur  Itow,  bia  '  ^lEuuolbcM 

lirorum  llluttrium,'  iii.  .fO. 
Etciibar.  casuiilica)  trriliiijp  uf.  ii.  JOQ. 
Etpinul.  Ibc  ■  Manw  de  Obreguo'  uf. 

lii.  14.  I  SIX 
Eipiiifl,  VlncMile,  I J  Cata"  dc  la  Mo- 

niorie  by,  il.  lUT,  n. 
ExiuilUiv.  Borjaof,  iiL  14. 
East,  E>it  of,  '  Apologj'  (or  this  iii- 

J4J.      r^riiatr  chuaclat  of,  iL  196. 
GctMO,  Khool  uf.  i.  339. 
E*tCb  tunue  of^  paltoni  uflnirTiinif.  1. 1233. 

300.  U.  153.  341. 
Eth«n)[^  Sir  Gvnttic  I.  3m.     Style  uT 

bit  comiilin.  ill,  ilS. 
Ethi«i.  on,  iL  4fJC!.  ni.  377.  3T».  387. 

.StL-  rtiittMOpby, 
Ettiii  ijtvvk  Ununlnar.  it!  ninpoied  ori. 

((in  dlwiiuril,  L  324.     Education   of 

boyx  at,  in  \S«6,  SIO.  a. 
Rtruwan  lemaiiu,  warh*  on,  il.  i^i. 
Euclid,  SM  mniUtiona  of,  i.  109.  448. 

Tliaorem  of,  IIL  116.    Edluona  of.  iL 

2«. 

*  Kii)ihucl,  (he  Analoniy  of  Wil,*  Ac  a. 

194. 
'  Eurldiuc,'  opera  ofi  by  Itmuccin!.  li. 

1.!.3, 
EuiipidM.  li.  I«4.  167.  e.  ill.  4i».  499. 

491.     Fimch  tnntlnlioni  of.  i,  43IX 
Eiuiuhiui,  I»)bn  analomin.  ii.  94A. 
Eii>tBthi<it  of  Tliai>3tuu,i»,  hii  ua*  of 

Ufiniaic  wiirdh,  I-  9tl.  n, 
Eulyoliiiit.  Aniulfof.  by  IVkocIic,  iiL 

£91. 
Ewlyn^  woiVk  ilL  S44, 
Etmnunit,  Al.<tv  Su,  poett^ef.lU.  SS4. 
Exchaiif*  and  ciirmicy  contideml,  ii. 

4ST. 
Eipcrience,  on,  iL  4Sj. 

PabcT.   or    Fabre.   Aniuiiy.  calvbtstvd 

lawyer  <if  Sarny,  li.  T3.  iVX 
.  llinliui.  uicril  of  bii  Tbeuitiui, 

i.  4'ia. 
--  ■  ,  StapulcmK  a  Inuued  Frenchman. 

i.  S6T.  347.  STS. 
, 'lansiiull, or  'l*aniiv|piy  Iv  tVrre. lib 

:t47.     Hi*  duugliier,  Anne  la  Fevny 

Ml. 
Fabry,  Peter,  bii  *  Agoninicon.  aiita  da 

K  ■Uilstti'L'  L  5S1.     •  An  lb  Hliilo- 

rlqm-  of,  i.  41-/. 
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,  on  llonun  Anlii|uititMand  In- 
ptioiu.  iii.  'iSti^SS. 
Fibririu*.  Uvorge,  i  4!M.  m.  SU.    Ill* 

'  lUliliotiiiot  Unw*,'  -iSX 

John,   uUtmomUal    ab«rt< 

■tUmi  hj,  iii.  IHFii. 

-,ilc  A<|u>|>«ndi!ntc<in  the  I.ao- 

guagi   if    IIiiiCi.-    Aiiiiiwlb,   m.   sot). 

Hii  in«liut  diwmvtm,  US. 
Fabmni,  ■  VU«  lulorum'  of,  nL  17^ 

176.  D.  9Si. 
Vibiy,  oa  pUin  HhcMrii^i.  443. 
Fiwry  Qiiecn.  Fapcri  OD.  Irf  l*rarn>or 

WiliMn,  ii.  Irlti.  ii. 
Fairfax,  Iii*  '  JiTUulvm,'  imiUtcd  fnim 

l^m.  Li.  I;I1. 
Paleuoicrl,  Ilia  '  loicriptionci  .\llilctEe»,' 

iii.  S  j4. 
FalkUnd.  Lord.  ItkniUliont  bj'.  ii.  StII. 
Fnllojiiitt,  Ihc  unalniatM.  la.  'MS. 
Finilliriiui,  iu  gro<r<h  ainuiig  aoine  of 

Iliu  ri*Jrnurt»,  i.  3i.5. 
Furinjicfi.  <»r  FjirijiKrcai,  )uri>t1,  it.  540l 
Fnrtnvr'iL  V.vuty  on  Uu-  Lmiuiig  of  Sluk- 

tpwrr,  ii.  ISI,  n. 
Pwiuby,  'llionui^  gnmnuiiln,  Ii.  SB3. 
Farqulwr^  coiiuhTiMv  liL  63(h 
FartingdoD.   Hugh,  abbot  of  Riwling, 

i.  4it. 
;Falhsn.   llic,  Tcliglotu  r»pccl  tea  llicir 

vorlu,ki.  307.  333.      lloclrlncof  wiiw 

uf  tilt,  443. 
Fajetl*,  La,  CountiM  uf,  norvlt  \rf,  iii. 

553. 
Fclthain't  Hnolra.  ii.  513. 
Fcnvlon.   archil iiliop    uf    (junbtali,   hi> 

*  Maiiiiw*  den  Sunu,'  iii.  SKk       On 

FitoimIu  EdiKaliaii.  41 7.     ■  UUlaKUn 

of  Ibc  I>«d'  hj,  591.      Merit  of  liii 

'  Til^mnii lit."  SS". 
Ferdinand  uf  Tu>ean<i,  |danl>  intuMlorod 

into  Kiitop*  bjr,  ii.  340. 
FtTBiav  bU  itiwavrnn  in  algrbn  and 

gwinlrln.  iii.  178. 103.  804. 
FermJi  s  dtgnc  of  tho  meridian,  Irfiw 

miHHtirvd  by,  i.  A  LS.   [vininiMlt  Fr* iicb 

I>hy"riiin.  MS. 
Frrnrj.  Duke  of,  botanis  garden  cala- 

bliibcd  by.  iL  310. 

,  IIitcuIm  I.  inarijuii  of.  L  931. 

,    S{NUil>h    UiUu   prinlKl    at,   i. 

Fermi,  tbe  mntbematioian.  i.  417.  450> 

■  t«ii«on  Ceograptumin'  of,  Ui  :K!7. 

Sjrriac  leiicon  of,  384. 
Fatiaiitn.  Ootanus  on  Konian  DriM^  ii. 

■i'yj.  iii.  SS4. 
Kerrriri,  PartuffUne  poet,  Ii.  1  la 
Pertoot  Snpio.  invenlur  vf  cubie  *i)ua- 

lioni,  I.  44S. 
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Fibonatet.   Lronanl,  tliv  idiCvhraiM,  L 

S3e. 
Fldmi*.  Manilioi,  "Ritii^  of,  L  13«. 

147.    im.   196.    Ttwufaitoi  of  I'lo- 

tinu>,)n)(X 
FieUaiLDnWotkaoi;!.  4M.  H.8II.  lil- 

\M.     Engliihnaeel^u.UIQ.  iiL  IGt. 

Spiini*))    lulilallocs.   ii.  3H.     ilL  Ij4. 

Italian,!.  139.   ii.  311.      Aluorlth  ro- 

maneca.  111. 
Field,  on  the  Cburah,  ii.  3,57. 
Fioenlc  Tilts  oC  I.  173. 
Kilvlln,  pliiluliiKiX,  U  93.  n.  96. 
Filic.-ij.i,  Vicrnni,  hit '  i^ttt  of  VieniM.* 

iii.  4^0.    nil- Italia mia.'aMiHiet.A. 
Pllowr,  Sir  Uobert,  bu  ■  I'atriante.'  II. 

SSS.  iiL  439. 
Finfr,  Ofoncev  a  nurihemuieUni,  t.  145. 
Piotmanti  of  Iki1n|:iia.  i.  I.t.f. 
Piore.  or  Horidu^  nljCTbrai-rl.  L.  44& 
F^omii,  or  L'dena  Niiido,  wriliiix<  of. 

iii.  131.  3.13. 
Flrmaiioln,  wirical  poet.  iL  !M.      llti 

proH'  encbanling,  09- 
Fiwhurt,  (ierman  pOC4,  ii.  118. 
Ki<Ji«r.   IliD   jBuil,    Lauj'a  eonfrrencv 

»irb,  ii.  MA. 
I'ithecin,  rieliti  lo.  ii.  SSI. 
I'iilia,  on,  il,  '2'it.   >>>.  J74. 
placltu  lllfilctn.'  Ccnturia  Maiiddiur- 
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del     <-■ln«nl>^    £64.        tbv    lilla   of 

Pirwl«,  L   17.1. 
FloTxH,  V'i\n  lobv  AiUmi,  I.  9.  n. 
Fladd,  Oobcn,  kii  MumIb   Pbilneophr, 

Il379. 
FolanKo,  Ineenta  Iba  MaotrMile  tnw,  iL 

»*.  n. 
Fontaiiir.  1^  bbira  oC  aL  434.  4iM,  n. 
FiniMltdle.  piirtry  of.   iii,   40\      Crili. 
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£31.     Hii  «ii1nKi(«  td  acadsmiclaiw,  I 
it.     His   '  Dialoenn  of  thv    Umi),' 
dS9.      Hii-I'lunlltyof  WDtl(ii,-5SS.   I 
•  HiMiirjF  of  Orttlu.'  ■».     Od  Puloral 
Pwtry,  Ja4. 

Ford,  John,  nilimio  lijr  Mr.  GMurd  aa 
hii  tngtdk*.  ui.  UK. 

Varge,  I ji.  of  Swinar,  lil,  317. 

Puitartiis  Sit  John.  <ui    Mouirehj.  I. 

mis. 

Foniuwin  t^tio  icnc  of.  L  ». 
Fomiiuo,  un  lulian  OramnuT.  i.  441. 
^Fu»r.  Ia  tn>  '  lilulliifl,'  iii.  *V7. 
yoiiqualin,  liis  '  ItbMotiquc   Prnn^W.' 

FouriM,  H.,  on  Algtbn,  ii-  894.  n. 
FowU'i,  Ilia  writing*  on  Chririua  Blo- 

rslHy.  Hi.  Vt1.\ 
Fmnxlorius  tho  pw4. !.  43*.  IL  am. 
Fiinec.  pocti  of  in  lh«  rvifin  of  Vmom 

I.,  i,  414.     Of  Lmtif  XIV..  ui.  no, 

45.f.      Lula  (HWlt  of,  ii.    141.   \*i. 

iii.  4!i-  4^1.      'lliu  trt*  hiitsvUn*  nf, 

111,    •iti.      GnmnurUiM,  L  449.  &«. 

Atil^ie    Fr«i{a!w.  iii.    1ST.  fVO. 

PrognM  of  Inmins  in,  L  njT.  4TJ. 

111.  419.  Ito7*l  Idlirnrjr  of,  ii.  -iS^. 
Thmam  of.  IW.  iii.  eT— 7«.  4Si— 
506.  Opctaof,  GOT.  _M}*(cii<iiii  and 
niM^liok  ■-  43a  Uomance  wriUn 
t*.  31.  liL  too.  NorclitU  vT,  U. 
913.  Pr*neli  ummii^  lIL  S59.  301. 
^93.  Tlio  Oaltirwi  (iMircti.  ii.  SOff. 
iii.  SJ%  ProMwIatiU  nr  HWKinnnti, 
L  536.  559.  a.  aoc.  Edirt  of  NaMaa, 
i.  MS.  lurriDcallanlij  LnuiiXlV., 
iiL  ass.  IHX  Tb*  lufnu  ifpiinu 
llcnrj  tit.,  ii.  4S.  lM[iiaKH  tt,  it* 
corTMinm  in  Ihcrvisn  o{l«ui>XIV., 
lit.  jl9.  Gcttluaof  in  that  tviga.  51tl. 
Rwiinn  by  PsWr  Ilijlo  aiul  other 
fribca,  59T — *»fl.  KtiWrUinins  mil- 
<i;IUi^a  named  '  Kw.'  <^')l ,  1%v 
Sriiemi  of  Srimcta  of  i'nit,  5C5. 
Id  Mirnioini,  Ai«. 

Fnairix  ■  kn-l!  "f  leaner.  L  SST.  TMMf 
ofv^ih  ihv  I'atka,  Ii.  A.W  I'adii  iii 
Uio  rciga  nf,  i.  414.  lliiivtmily  of 
Parii  incounipnJ  by,  4TJ. 

Fianri"  "f  Auiu.  8i..  L  IW. 

FnoMTiacni  QTitcr,  tlif.  L  363. 

Fraara,  ttaliui  port.  ii.  M. 

FnnUbtt  frit,  a  man  fer  booki,  ii.  Ml. 
363. 

Frfibrk  tl.  Ih«  Bia^Hrer,  i.  ». 

—  uf  A  ragon.  kin<[  of  N'aplca,  a 

{ulnD  o^lmtninic.  i.  "tSi. 

Fnv,  John,  ttTDi  mmcling.  i.  1 4 1 .  n. 

FrtT-wiU.  eoMtantMe*  tM,  a.  838.  4S6. 
tik  ;iS3. 


Friars    UondlMnt,    phlliwipli/    oC   L 

IT. 
Ftobpnidi,  proa  of,  i,  SS3,  V81.  31IS. 
Ftaiuan.  IiiAity  of,  bdonp  to  (outMcnth 

ccnliiiT,  I.  93T. 
Fuchi,  l.*iinnril,  hi*  boCaokal  wtvk*,  i. 

Aif^.  ii.  941. 

Futvii^,  Dit<bniu.irc  de,  in.  St6. 
Konisn  Bouripah  of,  li$i, 

Fn<t,  partnrt  of  (>utmb*r^  in  piii>lin|b 
i.  149.  Thcit  ditpulp,  1£-J.  FhiI, 
in  piitncnhip  irilli  SchaAr,  tb. 

GajCiiin,  Kiilx-rl,  i.  tfjK. 

OalaMa  of  On*,  hit  InarliMr  on  polil«- 
nc<s  ■'■  31. 

Gala,  bia  tuojt*  on  lBint>lliliiB^  UL  351. 
Ill*  '  Voun  ofdiv  (iciiiiJi'i.'  SOi. 

Oalvii,  n»(li(«l  thraty  of,  i.  4.P/.  ii*. 
iii.  318.  Eifitimi  at.  by  Andrew  nf 
Awlk  >■  391.  TnuuCitiana  of  hia 
vuiki,  339. 
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OaQantry,  iti  cSIt*  on  (uannen  in  the 
middle  aijc^  1.  199. 

Galilean  church,  Ubettics  of  Ibv.  ii.  900. 
SOS— a09i 

Galloini  AI.,  «tTlic,  iii.  537. 

Gallnn,  fdnamlioiM  of,  11.  9^6. 

Gambors  %'Brofdoa,  U.  99. 

•  GanuiMt  Gurten'V  Kndle,'  oonwdy,  i. 
434.   ii.  IW. 

Gnniivroliviii.  Alfbcvaf,  i.  10. 
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Gan1iini,Ra|)iiiSpot«im,iii.4H1.4«9.n, 
I«td  Haron  on,  ii.  513.  Dotanical, 
i.  4S7.  ii.  M4a   iii  SS3, 
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203. 
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dark  ogeii  1.  V.      I^MIIE  genius  11.  9S 

— 14e. 
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iii.  31 1 . 
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lO.n.  36.     lu  decline.  3H.      Iniagiii- 

alivuipirit  or,-|lf. 
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'JGS.  UoUtiital  obstnsliona  by,  iiL 
577. 

Genon.  John,  Cbanvcllor  of  Paii*  UiU- 
rviMly.  iijiiiiioii  of,  i.  3.14.  Ii.  505. 

Gvuliiii.  iiit-lapbitla  of,  ilL  317. 

GIvl^  Jaqiiifinara,  oT  IJIK  <ni(!ngi  iif, 
>■  l»l. 

Gifiiniiu,  Connan  lirilLui,  ii.  73. 

Oiflbrd,  Mf.,  criticiHK*  of,  iii.  X,  UJ.tL 
117,  118,1191 

GilUrl,  ■  Uu  tliv  M^mit,'  ii.  itS7.  S34. 

37(;. 
Gil  Bias  U-  S«ge'>,  u.  -J14.  IiL  ItiO. 
GilUui,'dc  li  H  nauiii  animaliuiu,'  L 

4S9. 
Gioguvno,  rrtnaiki  at,  L  37.  83.  llD9i> 

m.D.  43(1.  41ffi.  iL03.  MS.  153.  JSfi. 
Ciollo,  worki  of,  i.  IM. 
Giratdi,  Lilio  Grtgorio.  bis  '  IllMoiia  du 

dii>  j[ni(iuni,'  i.  .fS4. 
Cirard.  Allvrt.  bit  ■  Iimntion  iuiui«il( 

en  Algibir.'  iii.  179. 
Glanti).  Jntrph.  ranily  of  dDcmttiiiiijc 

bj,  iii.  Ml.  3.S7.     Ill*  ■  Plin  ulln.' 

to.  wa 

Claigow,  uni*iT>>ty  of.  !.  .1)5.   ii.  TtO, 
Gb».  PhiloloKi*  Surra  liy,  ii.  3S5. 
Glauber.  iIik  clicniiii,   tbe   talla  of,  IiL 

3(17. 
Glonary    of   fipelnisn     (iiicviil,     ii. 

39«. 

Glmusufratly  vrileri,  L  CO. 
Gluuci^lrr.  Duke  of,  lifc«ary  of,  L  103. 
-         and    tIritltJ,   JliUiap   u^    in. 
1194.  n.  U53. 
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Ood,  tbe  etenwl  law  ot,  duquiiition  on, 
u.'S0*.S05.  Ideu  ol^  b;  certain  me- 
UfdijaeuoH,  ii.  S.  384.  438. 449.  456. 
487.  iiL  334.  339.  344.  tt  K;.  355. 
3TS.  386.  AttribulH  oT,  ucording 
to  the  ditina,  361,  38S; 
GodefTDj,  Janui,  fan  Tlwoikinui  Code, 

ii.73.   iiL  447. 
Godwin,  Frjmcii,  bii  '  Jounwj  of  Gon- 

nl«  to  tbe  Moon,'  iiL  167. 

,  Mr.  remark*  of,  ii.  136.  n. 

-    -  ~i  Dr.tacelaiaiticalantiqaitiel  of, 

L  516. 
Ootdea  Number,  the,  i.  5S6. 
Golding,  poenM  at,  iL  ZIO. 
Giritriui,    Hubert,    Fleminh    engrsTer, 

i.  5S-S.  ii.  Z60. 
Gombauld,  French  author,  iii.  31.  138. 
Gomberrllle,  liii  romance  of  *  Pfriei- 

andre,'  iU.  14S.  a.  161.    Critique  bj, 

52S.  n. 
Gondibert,  poema  of,  iiL  37. 
Oongora,  Luii  de,  the  ^niitd)  poet,  af- 
fectation of,  iii,  13!.   Hiipoetrj,  170. 

Schouli  fbrmed  bj,  IH. 
Goow,  Mother,  Talei  of,  iil  556. 
Gordobuc,    a    tragcdj,     by   SackTille, 

iL  167. 
Gothofired,  writing!  of.  L  517. 
Goujet,  criticiima  at,  L  44S.  iL  i08.  iiL 

391.  536. 
Gnunnont,   Gilea,  eat^liahed  the    fint 

Greek  pres  at  Parii,  L  253. 
Gorea,  civilian,  iL  72. 
Goremment,      patriarchal     theorj     of, 

ii.  530.      Writen  on,  393.    iii.  4Sa 

436.      Writen  againct  opprenire,  IL 

SS.    35.    40.        Origin    of     common. 

vealthi,  59.     Rights  of  citiient,  it. 

Nature  of  aoTereign  power,  54,     De»- 

pDllim  snd  monarchf ,  55. 
Gowfr'A  poems,  L  45. 
Grecian,  Spaniah  author,  iiL  139. 
Gradenigo,  hii  teitiDion;  ai  to  reitigea 

of  Creek  learning  in  luly,  L  91. 
Grncia  lllustrata,  Vetua,  at  Ubbo  Em- 

miui,  ii.  393. 
GrsTiua,   CoUectioni  of,  i.  519.      Edi- 
tion* of  Latin   claauc*  bj,   ii.  944. 

■Thenunuantiquitalum  Komsnarum' 

bjr,  254. 
Cramman,    Latin,   i.  SO.    32,    iii.  245. 

Greek,  L  SS3.  334.  467-  508.  iii.  946. 

French,  L  443.  d   ttq.     Orienul,  307. 

Hebrew,  460.      English,  and  variouB, 

poMiim.     Lanceiot'i  French,  iiL  527. 
Grammaticui,  Saio.    the  philologist,  f. 

70.      Clanicsl  tasle  of,  71. 
Graminonl,  memoirs  of.  iii.  594. 
Granadji,  collrgc   at,  i.   16.  336.     'Las 


Goorai  de,'romaMe^  iL  119.  315. 
■  Conqueit  oC  by  Graiiani,  iiL  II. 
Traadatioa  o(  hj  Mr.  WaAiiwtan 
IrrlDg,  ii,  £15.  Wan  ol^  br.HBidaaa, 
iiL  338. 

Otani,hk  ■  Ones  Lingua  Spidl^iaiD,' 
L5la 

Graau,  Jeiuit,  hij  treatiac  '  De  tribus 
eometi*,  anno  1619,'  iiL  184. 

Graunl's  •  BilU  of  Mortality,' iii.  444.  ^ 

Grarina,  crilieiams,  Aa  oC  lSOI.  iL  78. 
iiL  447.  454.  481. 

Oraritation,  a  general,  denied  by  Dca- 
eartea,  iiL  191. 

Gray,  Mr.,  his  remarka  am  rh^me^  i. 
20  n.  31.  n.  On  the  RtCirniatioa, 
357. 

Graiiani,  hii  ■  Conqueat  of  Gntiada,' 
iii.  II. 

Grasani,  luniamed  II  Lasca,  tbe  bur- 
lesque poet,  ii.  94. 

Grearea,  Ferno  Grammar  at,  iiL  935. 

Greek  learning,  revital  of,  L  66.  333. 
On  Greek  tragedy,  iiL  465.  Greek  a 
liring  laogui^  until  the  bll  of  Con- 
stantinople, i.  99.  Appointed  to  be 
Uught  at  Oxfbrd  and  Cambridge,  &c, 
334.  510.  iiL  549.  Sdiolan,  L  66. 
267.  475.  494.  On  the  pronuncia- 
tion of,  394.  Printing  d(,  352.  3G6. 
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L*  .Sag*.  Oil  Bin  oT,  U.  214.  iiL.  Ma 

I«  Toiimpur,  dnmtiit.  iii.  1X1. 

Laafuv,  Cadiolie  uactt  of  (ha,  ii,  «9  - 
45.  Satire  3Jeu>pp&',  •[■(■  tlic> 
193. 
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Leake,  Cd.  WlUlam  Blirtin.  hli  •  M«*m,* 
!H.  11. 

IiiAtriiing.  retratp«'c(  of,  in  tW  Miihllr 
Ajn".  i'  I-  IiOMoT,  on  I  he  fill  of  t)ic 
KoniBu  Empire  of  tbe  W«it.  3.  Iii 
rajiid  di'clinc  in  the  nixlh  Miitiirj,  3. 
The  dwreh  mi  atyhim  f^ir,  lA,  Pm. 
Ikiiv  Ivamirig  »liii(»ioiin  to  Ihc  Chrit- 
linn  printhood,  4.  Tlieir  inHticnw  ia 
the  pmerntion  of,  S.  CIctIhI  edo- 
nation  rctlicd  in  the  tnoniuleriei  at 
Ihiluml.  5-  CUMifsl  leaTiiai;^  rtfttvi^l 
•1  York,  and  in  tb(  AiiKlo-Stton 
«huT«h,  G,  7.  Calhnlrni  err  pani-entual 
filioali  otdbl  Ulied  undn  Charle- 
nugnc.  6.  Iti  pro|(rTiiia  in  tlin  Iriilh 
century.  T.  Miidrrn  lin;!iia|;T-i  form- 
ing only  t  (Kdlaqaial  JargDn,  ill  con. 
njred  «hher  gtur  or  tentimEnl  Tor 
the  poetry,  ICk  trircumtuncn  thai 
led  to  lb*  reviiil  iif,  1 1 .  I'liiivnitim, 
■omtiitatinn  of  Iloman  law,  Mndy  of 
pure  Latin,  lb.  In  tlir  fincvnth  ptn* 
Itiry,  33(S,  Accounl  of  Ihc  prognsi 
of  pcillie  Icaming,  arl>  and  iclenec^ 
50;.   it  3«8.  liL  2*1.     l>.rlim'  of,  ii 

4fH,  Sin.  soe. 

Ivi-hriiA,  Sponith  oammnilator,  i,  ITI, 

30»1.  339. 
Iicci  dtanulle  worki  of,  iii.  S I  ■!. 
Leeiimnhock,  the  anatomlat,  elreuUlEnn 

of  dw  liloml  dvinunatrstoil  by,  ii.  ittl, 
Iw^mN  tuppowd  Kir|[rrin.  i.  d»,  n, 
Lw*l>tiTe  Antharil;-,  on,  iii.  49j. 
Lelbnitr.  obierTationi  of.  i.  309.   ii.  It  j. 

4(10.    ill.  »Ta.      nil  rormpondence 

vitli  RiMnirt  nn  an  agrfniMiil  in  i«li- 

sioii,  3fX-      '  Ob  Roman  Lev,'  44  j, 

PitAoe  to  that  work,  ii.  17.  iii.  564. 

■  Prok^ca  '  iif,  S»S. 
Letorxier,  Kail  of.  clierite*  iftaliul  Ok- 

furrl  UnivnrViiy  liy,  i.  iSO^.  n. 
l«ighS  ■  Crhioi  Stem:  \L  SS7. 
Lclpaic  prcB,  (he.  L  1136.     The  Leipiic 

AeU,  Am  OormM  Itevlinr,  Ii!.  53S. 
Lemcnih  ItaTini  pnet,  1)1.  4.1!!. 
Lemer;,  hii'Cuun  d*  Chjtiiic,'  iii.  371. 
Lenio,  on.  iii,  9IM.     Ciin«i  of,  MS. 
txo  Afticiniu.  inreU  in  Africa  by,  ii. 

asi.  sdl— Sf^s. 

X.,  the  patron  oTtliB  Itlenti  »f  1ii> 

igv,  !.  MK.  ;>14.  4'2tl.  -KK.  Kit  »u- 
tbority  Mtaokol  hy  Liilbtr,  S9I. 

Leon,  rra  Luii  I'onej  de,  poetry  ofi  ii. 
I(M. 

I.«)itiinl  of  nm.  I  417.  n.   11.  SSt. 

LcrniivRni.  NiooUa,  phyiiclan,  i.  4$S. 

— OtDiiibuiiui,  the   tritin  t. 

173. 

1i«onine  rhymas  t.  IS, 


LepCdi*^  eonwdy  itufbuted  to,  aod  other 

wuikaut:  LSIS. 
I.tTniiai(r,  ■  Hiu.  G4n.  Droll,'  by,  ii. 

6%n. 
Lcrey,  eanca  of  lto«tm  alin  on  the 

I.«ague  by.  U.  193. 
l/r^nnp.  Mr  ltuK«r.  Avp**  VMa 

bv,  iii.  M3. 
Lnlie.  hn    ■  Short   Metliod    *4th  «li* 

Ucisit,'  iiL  387. 
I.CII,  oawiiMloil  writingi  of,  IL  500, 
l,AWiK,  the  Jvault,  )L  STO. 
L<nincla>ius  ■■■•  iwniun  of  Xcnopluui, 

1.  479, 
I.cv*aM<(r,  aequainted  *ith  (he  rireu- 

latlon  of  tin  Mead,  I.  450.   ill  31 3, 
I«*)lB,  Ktiu,  i)m  loMmed  Jew,  L  4(XX 
I*»i(«n«,  i.  aao,  Ac     Sw  Dldlaaittn. 
Leydtn,  Uiilvmily  of, ii,  KJ*.  !ll<s    Pro- 

reUDci  of.  iii,  SK-M.      Tlic   Lihmy  at, 

ii,  2,?i>.  31(i.  ill.  23-1.  S;a, 
LibaiiiiM,  copied  by   lira  Jeeneo,  liJ. 

97.  n. 
Liberty,  citil.  dcf  ntd  by  Locke,  in.  4311. 

.  nunial,  ii.  529. 

Lilirarin.  piihltc.  unlrenlty,  and  prWale, 

L  IS.   ITK.  313.  ii.  4«t.  SSa  Iii.  nS. 

Mi>.  aoa.  a5ti. 
Llbm^,    Itoyal,  faandcd  et   l^tiii  by 

Charlta  V.,i.  TJ. 
IJlHirnlii.  Ilia  >  Vol^i  Elesanii*,'  L  441. 
Licrtc  Kurtimifi.  li-  ^71. 
I.>i:l>><uol.  lliMiral  winka  oC  U.  357. 
Idiiiis  inalbomMieian,  ii.  SS9. 
Lilly,  vnlingi  of,  ia.  174.     Hie  •  En- 

phao,'  l!H.  toe. 
Lbnboreli,  an  Armiidan  diTtac,  tiL  S73. 

KII9. 
Linnci*,  nnistnt  Knglitb  phytieiait.  L 

S»a  882.  951.  45«. 
Linnan    Andcoiy  el  Reanr.  Iii.    189i 

3Sf. 
Unm  paper  inni  ia   1100,  i.  M.     In 

1 309,  57. 
LinnvtH,  Ilia  thariJeMJon  «f  eiumala,  ii. 

8M.  UL  SOT.  575.     lib  ■  Critics  Bu- 

taniea,*  S7t. 
linnemia,  Vinctmt,  tnaiim  of,  Ii.  31(5. 
Lipiiu).  JiKlui,  i.  :n^.     (>n  tliv  Roman 

Mlliiia  Syiinn.  MO.     On  Roman  An- 

lii|uitii^5el.     lUmarkion,  4Ba    Uix 

ulyln   4!li^   .SOS.  n.    ti.  97S.       He   r^ 

nounm  l)ie   ]*r<it««Ujit  crei^l.  i.  iS^ 

The  •  Politita"  (rf.  ii.  49. 
Liron.  Kmarki  of.  il  1138.  n.     On  the 

Ori^ofthe  I'limch  Laaftuage,  LSS. 
l.liU,  De,  hia  map  at  tlic  world.  UL  MS. 
LimBoan,    Polinh  fdhion  (if  Seriplurca 

by,  i.  fS8. 
Lbltt,Dr.,SI>*8ynepMCe«chy4iomni,' 
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Ill  5TS.    On  IlMMiy.  S3S.    On  Ooo- 

Lilcriilurv  of  Kuropts  want  of  laM»  in  the 
IfiUh  11111  tucornliiig  tcnluri»>  I.  9. 
Modern lan^uaipa.  I9.r(/>a»ni.  Pro- 
gtr*t  of  phllalugy,  471.  LaiIji  uicI 
Gr«vk  ■ludUi.  479.  '•».  K36.  ii.  tfT. 
'Ill*  HVfiilwilh  evRltiiy  ofl  in  Italy 
■nd  in  Kr»nc»,  iL  3117.  ili.  Slii.  Of 
G«nDany,  i.  11.  iL  177.  22fi.  *I.S, 
474.  493,  ill.  £0.  S33.  344.  Hulory 
of  EiiglUli  Itturslunr,  i,  .|V.  Jllc.  iit. 
97.  77.  I-H.  IGS.  il4«.  Of  Ilallatid, 
ii.  as.  SI.  342.  &«.  Ancient  Utmi- 
tuici  in  ilM  MTcnmnth  ccittury,  iiL 
1M3.  Ila  MlutntT  influMiM  on  thv 
public  UMB  eniiriil(nl>lu  nnrfrr  Elini- 
Iwtli,  ii.  3C7.  49-1.  ai«kcd  under 
dia  proliibilioo  of  boaki  and  pHUia. 
>G7.  Early  rcTJcn  Mid  tbair  editor*, 
5S7— 541. 

OUT  Tuif  mnii.) 
Uturp7,  Anglioui,by  Wbilakei.  ll.  .^10. 
Ij>y,  liit  liiiloiy,  i.  J30.    Cain<ncuu.?y 

on.  531. 
Ixibrl,  Ibe  ■  Stitpiiitn  adierMna*  ol,  ti. 

24'i. 
Ii0b«]rni<  Vwoo  de,  liii'  Amaditdc  G*ul,' 

L  13a  sot.   iii.  }S7.  159.  -tas. 
LmI  CMnntune^  or  tbwotuflick)  •yiwmtt, 

L  9.'!7.  soa. 

'Jlimlojtici,  i.  360; 

Lwkc  John,  his  pbilotophy,  ii.  147. 
iii.  :(Sl.^ia  Ilii  ■  Lciier  unTuloni- 
tion,'  agl.  n.  II«  did  nut  Iwriow 
bam  GiUMndl,!>M,  n.  Hi>  iiti^iii- 
ulity  jind  Tdve  of  iTiitb,  :V7J-  Hit 
■  Eiwy  on  the  ilumin  L'ndcritBIKl- 
in^'  ii.  450.  491.  iii.  314.  062.  tl  trj. 
nil  ■  Conduct  of  the  UniltntMid!»B.' 
:)T7. 411.  Uerluurbli'Tmuiwen 
i:<luckti»i>.'  4I(X  It*  HcArtn,  411. 
•  Oh  tJiminiinent,'  i:m. — 437.  Oli- 
■tmiiiiini  ilincon,  AM.  '  On  tlie 
Coin,' lit),  lliitiilc.  439.  Olwim- 
tioni  on  hi»  «jlc.  .^19. 

IxK'kliiut,  Mr.,  S|>*ai*b  IJUlInd*  oC  iU 
M-J.n. 

Lodbio^  Ilc^cf,  amg  of,  i.  lOt 

Lodg^  |i«in]l>f,  iL  tVi.  174. 

Logarithms.  inTeation  of  by  Nsplar,  iii. 
171. 

I.oj[ir  iif  Ctmiodonit.  L  3.  n.  'Ilu  Pa- 
riiian  kIkvI  of,  i.  14.  I'mliw*  on, 
il  371.  The  AriMotdJMi  nwlbod,  17. 
SIB.  ill.  30I.  Of  DcMirM,  U.  437. 
454.  Of  GmouH,  lU.  309— 313. 
»1{I.  Of  llnl<lH-«.  ii.  4Sff.  OfJran 
Silntiit  Hriin,  iii.  317.      Ttiv    I'oti 


Koyal' ArldK  IViiwr,'3Cn.  318.! 
.-iK.   ;IT5,      Of    Ijxkr.  36S.    i* 
AconcioV    mrlhoili   of,   ti.    IT. 

Itoinuh  I  381.  3S3.  IL  9a  sett.    Of 

Dacon,  40a  4!0l     Of  Wallui,  iii.  309. 

or  v\  iiwn,  u.  aoiL  m 

Lti(["*<  >b«  TriniUrUn  coninmu^,  ^^^1 

a- 9.  ^ 

IxiihcnMeifi.  imilAlof  of  OvId,  iii.  4i9l. 

LomtMfii.  IVlct,  Tlivalogy  at.  1.  19. 

London,  puMiibun  of  Iitmry  work*  in, 
in  Ihv  rvixn  of  Kliulwth,  1.  £H— 
SIS.  The  prm  proliiliilcd  empllag 
only  in  London,  Oiford,  and  Cicn- 
btidfc.  il.  Sffl. 

Lont(li>us  tnnalulion  by  Boiinu  oC  iii. 
535. 

I.onjiDliuh  Lalin  MholoT,  L  318.  iLZSO. 

LmigoinDDIaniu,  Mlenliflc  wtitingi  of, 
ii,  928. 

Lonl'i  Piayn,  tliv,  iu  iwnity.lwo  I 

Lonmao,  LMin  poetry  of,  i.  I9J. 

of  Flotmcc,  libnry  of.   L   1 

tjbprdlily  of,  ISB. 

I.atluire.  kIumI  under.  I.  T. 
Luticliiui,  GiTUun  pxcl  in  Latin,  IL  ; 
Loui*  of  Gvnniuiy.  oath  <•(,  i.  93. 

the  IK-bonnair,  i.  '. 

III.,  riclory  of,  i.  la 

XIL,  hi^li  refinement  of  I'rcneh 

lanK>i<>|t<>  in  the  reign  of.  iii.  519. 
^^^  XI  IE.,  nnbllity  iif  Ilia  court  bijfhty 

pulinhni,  iii.  VX. 

XIV.,  iiL  1145,  VSS.    Hit  dilute 

villi  Innoccnl  XL,  359.  II  li  reign, 
497.  iB'A.  Fwu  and  litorMl  of  hi* 
ajtv.  ii'  510.  iiL  «T.  45(1.  431.  591, 
5-J-J.  5-/5.  Kdict  of  NanW*  rvnktd 
by,  -JG-l.  3SM. 

LouTaiih  Bible  of,  retlwd  by  command  J 

nf  L'haile*  V..  1.  375.  ^ 

Lote.    Iliir   diuBw  t4  anciMilt  nuiiUrt<l)^ 

i.  3B. 
I.uiTt«t«i  pocln  of,  uL  45.  tst. 
Lover,  chiriDgml  wwrtfcwof,  ui.  580, 

587. 
I.ayiila,    Ignatius   folloKcn  of,  i.  331^1 

Kuundei  of  Die  urdcr  of  JoulK  3$^| 

533.  iL  496. 
Luran,    l^naalia  of,  L  1T3,   iii  4$l<^ 

4«3.  531. 
Lu<iin.  true  biitary  of,  IJI.  iSX  555. 
I-adolf*  wGouot  of  .\bywinia,  Iti.  591. 
t.ulU,  lt»  nii»ir>J  cniBiMwr,  ILL  507. 
I-uTly,   K^yniirnfl,    hin  atrw    mctliod    of 

rwoninc,  L  309,  HO,      Ettollcd  by 

Itriino,  iL  IX 
Luther,  Matlin.  his  thetii  ■>  lo  tn^U 

Kenon  and  Purgatory,  i.  391.     P<>- 
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pularilf  of,  999.  Aetouni  of  Ut 
dangtriHU  uiM)^  90J.  KaplimMton 
of  hn  ilodrinn,  SStl.  iiH.  ii.  %ia 
Hit  vTitiiifi^  L  995.  i>.  S(SO.  Saiiicx 
OD,  433.  Aaiinomian  nUaimj^inen 
tf,  all.  Hi)  cuiilrunny  viih  Kr»- 
mui^  ^0.  'llitfir  incrv4^in^  ili-tlikri 
tux.  I.ilb  af,  4^  Mn  prvu? I>in|[, 
3JH-  ConfeiMonuf  Auj^tiurg.  i.  31^. 
5a7.  Ilii  cllBiBctcr.  St}*.  Nol  in- 
tolerant.  549-  llu  livuinv  lilit.  Ilii 
critic*]  opintont,  ml  ^t.  n.    l.tiUirran 

,  ]>rlni:i]iln  of  tli*  llnliui  trrilnrs  i. 
3S1.  Of  Ihc  SpuUnU  8CV.  OfUic 
(JinnanB,  iii,  'KC 

IfUthcian  hjrnini,  i  364.  Cliurcbe^  U. 
aao.  Sil'i.      Inlolrniicc  nfilKnii.  M^V. 

I.utlwniii4,  ■Mrrvfl  rr'tintni  of.  :t^, 

I^utrin  of  Builnau.  iii.  4JT. 

Lvcoiihron,  CamiiilrB  oC  iii.  181 

L^watbuM^  Conrwl,  U.  SM. 

LjitlnU,  Ma  potnu.  L  191.  306.  491. 

LjdUl.  <1iniiiii1tij[y  of,  iL  9»4. 

Lirim.  Mr.  thv  faumlot  of  Harrow 
m-hniii,  i.  51 1. 

L^oiu,  th«  jitvai  U.  t.  S!(i. 

LjrniUaj,  l)Avi(],  iiioiii  of  hi«  ihtviih,  i. 
41«.  41 ;. 

t.^ris  pootrj,  li.  Dl.  n,   iii.  9-  458. 

Liitru.  Alhtniau  onun,  L  (19. 

Muni.  Lad}-,  an  Ax'rri'U  ChrUlian, 
Trsvsli  and  AdTcntarc*  of,  Iii.  99T. 

MdhilUin,  i.  5Jv 

Manriui,  Greek  Icxioon  compncd  by. 
i.  8!l.  n. 

MatSKiiiic  (iiwlt^i  invcDIion  of.  u.  !H. 

M'l.'riis  Dr..  IliHorjr  of  llic  ltvf<irin*lu»i 

by,  i.  1  --i.  tma.  II.  s«*x  «. 

M'Cullock.  Mr..  obMrrMiont  ofi  liL 
441.11. 

Miu-hiitti.*),  N'iufllni,  hii  irritini^  In  po- 
Ijiica]  pliUdiKiiiliy  pubLiikbvtl  p>*4hii- 
mounly,  L  !19J.  Hin  in«tiM  of  tha 
Pciucc,  U.  S3.  He  VM  (nrrtuy  of 
ftOYiTiitnenl  tt  FlorinMh  >.  SM.  He 
M»i;!lii  Ilir  |ialruiiigc  at  Julian  dc' 
.'klwiiui,  16.  Prubablr  influMWM  llut 
ItotBmid  him,  S94>.  Hin  motiin  •^' 
llii  niuinH  not  to  immoral  ■•  hat 
born  nlJpgcd.  itt.  Some  of  them  pc- 
riluui  to  •ociuty,  :i4T.  PidlUliun  of 
till  diictriiiKh  III  hit  ■  rriiioc,'  S&fl. 
Tne  of  111*  t'riiicv,  ii-  U06.  Hi* 
DlMOuFKi  on  l.iiy.  i.  MN.  I.<wliiij{ 
princi^lci  of,  3U9i.  iVrmancneis  ibp 
^jrct  uf  liix  <y>l«m  of  fEOicramtiit, 
lb.  Inlbifiicfi  i>(  bii  wnlingi^  400. 
HJi  H  iUory  of  i'lorviiiY,  iit  luiiiini>ua 
dcvclopmini,  401.  Hi>idniiiiia.;U6. 
ijli  •  Mandtatiola,'  and  'Cli^'  oo- 
vui.   111. 


ii]tdiM,43(>.  ii.  I8G.  Ul(  •  Bclpbcgor,' 
>-  435.  HLi  llittory.  4G3.  Campui- 
*an  of  Bodin'i  ■  lUpuUie'viUi,  ii.il«. 
Of  Bacon  with,  300.  Hin  IhH  a»d 
dldifu.  IWl.  at$.  Tlw  •  CoMcn  As* 
fnxn  Apuluiw  tnntlalcd  by,  1H9. 
Hadntoab,  St  Jatne*,  quoted,  ii.  JK. 
■ii.  999. 

Maddon,  Sir  Frodone,  en  Ib«  attfaogM- 
pliy  of  Slialuiwrv,  ii.  I TS.  B. 

Miltllfu,  lliililin  (in,  ii.  4M. 

lUirklliiii  ihi/  rnittivTnatioinn,  Ii,  997. 

hiafl'ci,  Hiitoiy  uf  India  by,  IL  M>. 

nUjcnlotli,  Iclicn  of.  iii.  .11  <i. 

JUa^cbuTgh.  >icg«  of,  pmiii  en.  t!.  144, 

,  cc^iliiiL'tlor)  of,  i.  5GV.  S6i. 

AlagdcloDuU  l^r*<'<;b  'y/><  poci,  iii.  W.  D. 

Ua^-llxn,  circumniiviptar,  i,  463.  U. 
2.19. 

!lI.->Bir,  writon  on,  li.  3TS, 

Alng^i.  poemi  of,  ili.  450. 

M^nm.  thcurivi  uf,  iL  3T8. 

Hagneliuu,  imttiral,  iii.  'Jig. 

,  ti-rrcMrial,  ii.  93a,  23*. 

Maintmon,  Madamv  dc,  liL  4tKI. 

Murcl.  diaiiiaiio  aullmr,  iii.  S8L  Hi* 
'  Sophuiiiibr,'  7}. 

Multuiri',  Ilia  lifu  uf  Htiiiry  SKfbtiu^  i- 
4(tt.  n.     On  Soapula.  4«0. 

Malan,  oollf^le  imtitution  at.  I  16. 

aiaUla,  Joba,  Cbronldc  oC  iii.  9JI. 

Maldonac,  hii  ComiiKntatf  on  the  Ktia- 
geliiUb  L  569. 

.Mal<;4imeht,  11.455.  Hi*  •  Traill  Ac 
la  Natiini  vt  la  Crior,'  iii.  379.  SIT. 
*  Lctttn  du  pin  ZUalcbrvnrbc.'  9TS. 
Hi*  '  Itc«herebe  de  U  Virii^'  399— 
3.1i^.  |]i*(tylc,  333.  HixhurKUr, 
33R.      Compared  witli  PuksI,  8:19, 

Malvrbi,  tlw  Vcnvliiuii  lratiiil*1totJ  of  Ibv 
Uiblnby,  i.  169. 

Malbprbr,a|>olinh«I  and  acvumic  French 
vcniflcr.  iii.  I'l.  IIU  galWiliy  la> 
varili  Alary  du  Ui-dici*,  90^ 
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P.ilw  tUwiOninic,  iL  4T5. 
Rcbu);!a>  Uingo,  t*Btanl>  cl,  iL  ISO, 
lU-ciiaUTC  (uggcHCil  \tj  Itinuotini,  ii 

BiwikI,  Hobart.  •  WhaMon*  of  Wii,' 
hy,  iL  aaa. 


of.  and  ode  '  Bactn  in  Innoii,'  iiL 
4.S3.  lliieinrnpondcnfe.  519.  Zo- 
oJogj  of.  .^4. 

Itodiniui,  Ui.i  (haracUT  of,  i.  SDR.  A 
taifiT  <>r  rv|in1tf  it  C^inbridi^  5CT. 

HcforTnmioii,  ihr,  itt  rin,  LV!II.  {t.^ij. 
90S,  Sjiirit  of.  i.  S(i9.  Iti  IcnMii 
3S0.  ruiioni  inilTnincnul  in,  3TI. 
E«liibliilii«i:n(  »f  nvw  duK>n>iWn  by, 
97S.  So*  Lullivr,  Mglanrtithon,  and 
Kirtnglft  Projcnwof.  »7.  Sin.  Con- 
mxmnft  of  Caiholiii  inl  Praaananl 
chuc«hna«n,  ii.  906.  Dcltctlom  to 
CMholidini,  Soa.  sia  Nni  fmouc- 
■blo  ID  Imoiiifc.  i.  89T.n.  :IM.  In> 
(trirranrrof  Ihvciiil  powar  with,  34lt. 
Coiifniion  of  Aupiburv,  946.  SV7. 
Conirovcnicf  of  tlic  chief  n^rmcn, 
I.  350.  ti  Kf .  lu  ivvolutii>n»r]r  (Dnd- 
ttiCf,  SSS.  5'iS.  iL  35.  Cumparinn 
witK  rtomt  innontion-i.  tb.  DispuM 
bvlvwn  the  Sirin  nfatnmn  and  Lu- 
Uu-r.  355.  In  pr»ST*B,  307.  494. 
59T.  'Hid  *  Ucfbmutio  Lc|[uni  Ke< 
pIcwtLirarQm,'  under  Kdirard  VI., 
5DV-  Prolviiantt  oif  FranM^  thsir 
Mntnnmy  a-ith  (be  (iillicnn  church, 
Iii.  M^—sei.  Cburch  af  England 
dinncn  vrko  agdnii  the  <<i)clnnn  of 
tUKD*.  3lHI,  949.  Hr-actiiin  in  fnour 
of  (b(  churfb  of  Rome  in  luljrand 
Spain,  L  530.  531.  5JT.   tL  907.     Tbe 

■  Formula  Ctmmrdic.'ofitic  Lutheran 
chutGhn,91D.  .54%  ChiiKb  of  Eiift- 
land,  thp  'Hiiitj-ninii  Anicln,  i,  54tf. 
SH.v.  Thshigh-fhufTh|i*Tl]r,iL3VI. 

Heftaclbm   mgfatei   u   Iht  cauie   of 

piinnaiip  diiiuonoffoloura,  ilL  SOS. 

Law  uf.  !0». 
^  Kasiov  works  nf.  i.  IT3. 
KagiotnonUnui,  ihp  •nalhrnialuian,  i 

155.      Ilia  iroliM  OD  iriangld,  445, 

44i;. 
Itiyii.  .I*an  Sdiain,  bia  *  Sjtttmir  da  la 

I'bilmophir,'  UL  317,  318. 
lUgiui  I'mftaoi  at   Uirtvht,  L  ITS.  il. 

458. 
KrciianI,  dnmailc  autlior.  iL  16.1,      lib 

■  I.O  Juiu'ur,'  iii.  504.  '  l.a  IJgalair*,' 
505.     •  Ijn  MrTivrlnna*,' 1&. 

Regnipr,  •nlinn  of.  iii  VX 

•  Itchmrtal.  (he*  a  lalirr  by  (ho  Dulc 

of  Buckinitbam,  iii.  547. 
lUid't  I'Unys  iL  431.  1il*.a.  til  3UI>. 
Rvindter,  tht,  Albrnut  on.  iL  SI3£. 
Itcineiiut.  ■   Sainn  phjiidao.  >  Varl* 

I.nMionia,*  of.  ii.  SRI. 
Ileinold,  PniikHut  labU^  of,  iL  ItTT, 
llvlifliua,  nMurat,  on,  L  195.      By  Lofd 

Baton,  ii.  401.      Od  it*  Ian,  iii.  38T. 

InflnMieo  of  maon,  L  Ills.      Iti  in- 
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fluvnc*  upon  palUj;  L  199^  Ib> 
■pitMion  Mid  Srriplor^  197.  Fits 
nation*  of,  u,  SHI.  Evidence*  oT  de- 
nied bjr  ilio  Sooiniuu,  3&5.  Tndi- 
liuiH.  191>.  Lagciid*  >iid  influciies  of 
ninMi  ih  UoMnnw  of  tlm  CtuiuiMn, 
:i99.  ViiuUealiont  ofOimliniiily  hy 
PUmI.  lit.  ZSlt.  Bf  ilurt,  vsa. 
Tolonliou  !n.  ii.  343.  a*i.  L'nion  of 
nlixioLw  |i*rtli;>  lougbt  b;  GrolliM 
.'MT.  Ami  ><;  I'jilUlu^  »19.  (!oii- 
tniicny  on  Urat'i;  and  Frv^-xill,  SIW. 
Sve  Home  KtfbrmMioiii  I'nncctiina. 

lUligxout  P«nc<ulioa  of  the  lUtcenlh 
cvnliUT,  ii.  M3. 
.  Hmnununnli^tliK  ll.sai.  Ui.ST.I.ms. 
Sm  AnninianK 

Bfnl^  duclion  of  Fnrara,  ii.3.tT. 

Rcnauuil  on  the  lUte  of  lornbg  in 
lulj.  I  503. 

lU-iimiliiclioii.  aiiiiiBl,  tii.  JHS. 

*  H<<|>uljijc'  uf   lloiliii,  dniklyiiit  ttCt  iLdl 

— cy. 
Itepulilicii  on  Uk  JiutitutMint  of.  lii.  HC. 

^iS.  439. 
Km-'iidA  UnrcJndo,  Litin  |{ranini*r  at, 

I.  UU!>. 
HcIi,  Cdtdinal  ibr.  Miniuinof,  iii.  S&t. 
Kvuclllili,  i-uliallutic  pliilixaphfol'.i.SST. 

t'lKilciilKUi  of,   vilh  the  moiilia,  3S'>. 

■.';)li.  S(u  ■>■  3M.   Un  wccnl  anil  1)11*11- 

litjr,   M.      Sot  uUo  i.  6Stf.    ill.  .-HE). 

Sludiw  Creok    M    facia   uiiiTDniljr, 

i.  too. 

Hmdatlan.  ■fgamenu  bimdod  0Di  UL 

9W.9CltX 
IWivtt.  nuHltr  uftlin.  dulioatif,   ii.  ItfB. 
ItcTiewt,   thr   first,   tii. -J&   Tliv'Jour> 

xuXiet Styua,' ib,sa6.  Tbe-Moronre 

Galuit,'  ill.     Oajle'i  '  Nouvellc*  ^ 

la  lUipuUiniw  daa  Lollr*^-  SSI.  Sm. 

lit  Clere**  *  I}ib1ial>i4i)u»  Univtrwilv,* 

(b.     The  -Lcipatc  Acta,'  lA.      Italian 

Juuniulii,  iK      ■  MneiK*  Samit,'  it. 

Knglifih  Trvitfwv,  AHft. 
Bvrioa.  the  ihfoliiKiiM,  ii.  44',!. 
lUuMicui.   JcKWhini,    iiuilicRitiiciani  i. 

446.   ESU& 
Khtnd*. '  Uorttu  Indietw  Mdlobarieiu ' 

U.  UL'  J8.1. 
Khfim^  Viil][alv  oC  fnttvUtion  of  Nw 

TwUmwm  fraiii.  Iij  Kngtiih    Cnlho- 

lica  in  I  ifi,  i.  iSl. 
BhMii»iiia.lteMiia.LUS3.  D.  34T.3Jl.n. 
RlHHiirti  .^cadvmjr,  ihe.  L  Xi. 
Hbttoris  of  (Tanuuiturua,  i.  H.  n. 
RliodigiDU*.   Citrlius  *  I.(c[ii]iun    Aiiti- 

qutt'  of.  i.  ^VO.  sit.  5U4. 
Uhuduinann,  LaurenM,  hi>  gmnmatioal 

mrki.  i.  4fl&      Hli  Irift  of  Lutlwr, 

4S4.      0ml  toracxit  O. 


KIijDw  In  Latin,  t  m. 
Rilwyto.    I'ortUf^tM  partoral   poet,  i. 
41:!,     Ilii '  DuRMof  Uoaicniajor,*^. 
Eicci.  the  Juall,  Intrtb  in  China  bft 

tii.  sm. 
Utehard  tl.,  dsUiranraiiDt  of,  ■!.  4(L 
III.,  plajim  iathetinMcf,  i. 

431. 
RiclielM,  Dicriimnain  4e,  UL  Sae. 
Bietuticui  C«nlin*J,  •  patron  of  aim  of 

Icarnini.  ilL     l»6.    lax.    199.  S9S. 

Suj^rt*  thir  liborUn  uf  Ihc  GaMieia 

ehiitoli,  iu  306.     Pnrjuctin  of.  oMlan 

the  Cid.  140.      Leltcn  and  vrillafi 

of,  HS,     .Sec  alw,  ilL  96».  CTO.    U(d 

BiKon  aalcmni'd  liy,  iL  4V9. 
Klchfr,  hia  wiitk   un    Uiv  noloriaMUa] 

|K>«<«,  ii.  SOU,  n. 
Ri|t>iu(l,ar  Itigaliiui.  Frmoch  ccllk,  U. 

UK-J. 
{Uaucelnl.  Oltarlow  tU|C|tma  Ihu  Ulia  of 

IVC'tUlivD.  ii.  Ids. 
Hliut,  t'-al>im<l  iriiicr,  ii.  355. 
Itiiinut,  hi*  '  Rci  hnturia,*  iiL  578. 
Itivcdi,  Anneniaii  diMionar*  eoauilMl 

by.  IiL  K5. 
Ito«ilH.  Kuinan,  hiatorjr  of,  ii.  U9S. 
ItobvH.  kin^  of  Naples,  a  pMroa  oi  Pq- 

Irarfli,  i,  "«. 
HobrrUon,    Di..    rcmaiki   of.    i.  4.  S"!, 

Slit,     llii  •llintiKy  of  .Amu(io,'3ll. 

ill  14?. 
Hobcnal,     Fmich    authrmaliciiaii    ui. 

ITV.  199. 
H(dri»n,  vaiki  of,  ii.  4SI. 
IluborUUuA  lihilutogical  wotl  of,  i.  490. 

£i  7,      H'ut  cinitti>\*T*-t  with  J^*f^iiiut, 

Jill.  n.      (>n  inilii.iiy  (iliaagn,  :isl. 
HoehefiiiMiult,  Due  dc  la,  bu  nuilnu. 

iU.  161.407. 
RochcaMr,  Eul  of.  pniiw  uf.  iii.  4T4. 
Kudulpfi    II,  of  Auntria  pvmvuia  ttic 

Piuttatanti,  LSil. 
tloget,  the  Jnuit,  Traicli  of.  iU.  SU.I. 
Itofiect,  Ilia  '  .\ualuni]i  of  iIk  Mind,'  i. 

Sl-i, 
Itojat,  tWuaiiilu  dr,  Spao'iili  dtainallu, 

L  mc. 
RoUcnhagcn.  the  '  l'ro«bnuiiutl«>*  uf, 

IL  1 18. 
Itullod^  IlarculM,  potm  br,  ii.  147. 
ItomaiB,  or  taadwra  Unwk,  OTipn  of,  i, 

93- 
RonxiKV,  ill  gvncral  lone  L  isa      In- 

ducnecd  the  uunncts  of  lliv  middle 

Un|tiu)t*.  or  naTeii9al,  i,  «3. 

87.  SI.  «.  ii.  -ns. 

•  ,  writen  of.  Spaniili^  U.  1 10. 
1113.  iiL  13.  I.S4.  Krrnch.  t.  33,SS. 
tii.  lea  M^      Hrruir,  iiL  l«l.  5)3. 
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Ori)hiiiilrT,i.43J.  u.  Slit  Of  Inlf 
159.  Eaglith.  iu.  558. 
lUiiUB.  .Sw  Ijiliu  md  Lcuning.  Unl- 
tvr%ily  or  jcyiiiniaEifiii  uf^  L  VlS2.  1.^ 
braiy  urUii  Vaiimti,  H.  3S9.  Tops- 
gfaphjroT  wiclr-iit,  ^17.  P»|i)C>i>cai  llic 
luiiu  of.  i.  MW,  Junf|ituil('iicii  of, 
IL  T3.  5.ia  581.  iii  iO;.  <4T,  44H. 
ftc  Woilu  ef  MaiuitiiUi  Sganlui. 
Ikibantlliit.  and  Urueliliii.  rapect- 
ing  tbc  hwtot;  and  anliqullio  of, 
1.517.  51P.  CicBro,  l.i»T,  IHonjr. 
liui,  Gtl1iu%  and  I'ompaniui,  ri^rrt. 
inil  tlic  Minvi  53Q.  Modcin  povis  of, 
tit.  453.  Oil  iliv  iiuUlai/  i;riicni  of, 
51(0.  IUriiu  Mcknl  by  llouilwn,  1. 
315.  SaIc  of  Indiiljciiioai.  &B.,  at- 
tacked bj  Luther  and  Sliringlih  L  39). 
Stiai.  Cbunh  of,  uMci  of  Eurapv 
wluch  dliaT«<i  ud  lt>  Iciwts.  on  Ihe  tisc 
uf  tliv  itWunnaliiiii,  343.  &c.  (Stc 
ndomutiaa.)  Riaclioiiln  bvouf  of 
fUinw.  530.  In  «««.  AUT.  ii.  30«. 
TcrapiHvl  MipreuuuTj  of  tliv  ikiiwi,  i. 
5J»^  U-  a9».  Dceliue  of  pupil  inllu- 
■nor.  SO*,  lit.  159.  Coulrovcnj  on 
papal  pow0,  i.  j5«.  557.  IL  SOtf. 
Untiplme  of  the  rtcr^,  531.  IM. 
Influence  uf  (he  Jauitk  533.  5M. 
'  Baiiilvlvl. '  IcIifhjolCiKT'  <rf.  li.  339. 

BoDMnl.  tlvm,  lUMtiy  «f.  li-  4.  Hi.  91. 
»«  -158, 
^cquafctt.*  Etet  dc  U  Potuf  Fnnfun,' 
I.  33. 

,  SttraMir,  Mtltm  of.  ItL  459. 
lliD,  Ibeiirin  of,  >.  I*.  IS.  181. 
Iltonov,  William,  liii  ctiticin»  on  )iiwli- 
nl  pnoa,  i.  sa.  a.  359.  n.       Oblifca- 
lioiu  M,  06^.  n.    IIU  Lea  X..,  4fi4.  a. 

(toictnniniin.  Kul  of,  povmt  by.  iil.  4T9. 
Kow^  or  ItaaaBua,  >d«  juoa  nipnUior 
in  nyM potcatatc' U.  4lt.44.  JIK. 
[.lUu*n,  Dr.,  AtabUn  algebn  liaiulMed 

by,  ii.  -iaa.  n. 
|9(nu,  or   Krydinms  nlluciiEfnit  at,  1. 
503.    Critition*  of,  iiL  5a 

BematdtiMi,  ponrr  of,  ii.  •& 
^JLMtnnao.  lb»f*oineiiicI«i,  ii.  917. 

paaya  of.    iii.  «S.  B.      *  Wen- 
cvIid'  of,  tin. 

ouih.  Dr.,  •  ItdigioB  SanK '  of,  i.  13. 
^Rovirr,   pocmi   t^,    i,  164.      Dnanatle 
work*  of.  1(1.  19.i. 

,  'Jliufltiu,   pi»vnik  jitlribulcil  to, 

i.  164, 

ISojr,  Gcatral,  Ui  •  Mililarf  Antii|iiiiie>i' 

Ac.  L  531.  II. 

ItoTiJ  80CMI7  of  London,  ti.  431.   iu. 

5«S.    Ih*  fliilsuptiinl  'rVaiwaetluaul 

e^jM.  je».  saa.  s»x 


Ruarut,  cpi(|]M<41Lm> 

Rubbr,  ihe  ■  Vtaeam  ItdbuM ' «(  it.  86. 

RuIhoiii.  Albrrl.  on  the  Romiw  eosluiiie, 

ill.  %M. 
Riic«lldi,'Rouiiunda'or.i.SiS3.3e4.  Ttw 

■  Bret'  uf,   an  Imitation  of   Vir^l'* 

rourtb  UnirKie.  40y. 
Utidbrrh,  Olaii*.  on  Uctt-aLii,  iil.  9|!>. 
HqviU,  I.«pp  dr,  Sponuili  ptaji  o(  L  tSS, 

4i9. 
Ru«l,  Jotin,  i.  3SS.     llii  tnniluilan  of 

DIoaeoiidea  un  botanj.   I5T.    *  !>• 

niUurl  itirpiuiii,'  it. 
Riibnkaniiu,  hi>  praiit  of   MuiMui,   i. 

4TT. 
Humphiut.  lletbsriunt  .\i»boiiienie  of, 

iiL  583. 
Buaicll.  poonu  at,  U.  lot.  n. 
ItutvtK>ui^  lbs  pott.  i.  32. 
Kiilinniua,  ■  Vaiiw   I.«etiaiiiB'  of,  ii, 

■iSl. 
Itn^Hli,  Outeh  phjiiieian.  art  of  lojrcU 

Ing  aiuloiiilca)  pirpantlnna  parracWil 

bf.  iu.  580. 

Sutedn,  a  polilini  motaliit,  ii.  SSS. 
Sabinuj;  GcDrgr,  a  Latin  poet.  a.  1 44. 
Siccliclti.  Iialiiiii  tiiitvIUl,  i.  1.1% 
lilx^iv  Haiit,  (>ernuiii  dramatic  por<i  i. 

sot.  415.  4»I.n. 
Gtotoille'i  ■  liidunion  tothe  Mirtour  of 

Mi^r>iG*,'ii.  131.  I«7.  UU'Gor- 

boduc,'  I  AT. 
Saojr,  Bf.  im.  Ftvneh  ■iillior,  lit.  3TS. 
Sidlvr,  8i>  Haliib,  rmhanf  of,  >.  3S5. 
Swlulrti  Caidinal,  rrputation  ol^  i.  9l3>. 

316.  a.  ii.  Se9.      Obaenatlnn*  of,  I. 

413.  n.  435.  -tSa.  n.  464.      Hi*  Mricl 

pisty,  53T. 
*  Sid  Shrpbcnl '  of  Bmi  Joiuon,  iii.  97, 
iwlnl  Real,  tbc  Mti  dc.  tij.  188.  n. 
Saintc  Uanho,  or  Sammartbanui.  I<atin 

poet  iL  145-  ili.  481.     U't  '  Faxio- 

lio|iIiU,'  ii.  1 45. 
Salainjomi,  uninnttyoC  ■■  18.  I,«clQTe* 

at,  b<r  l.tfcriaa.  171,  ITIf. 
Salo.  St.   t'rancii  dtv  vritbg*  of,   t!. 

301. 
■Said,  refoicuc**  Ia  Iii.  4.  II.  1:11.  5!tO. 
Salitbury,  Jolia  of.  Itialory  cJ,  l  4.  16. 

la.  181.    Lt«rtung  «!,  TO.    Style  of. 

71. 
Salloi  Dmi*  dc  publiihei  Ihir  lini  re- 
new, iiL  535. 
Salhut,  ■fiHavnm  uT,  ii.  illK  nr^'i, 
Salmauud    CUuda.    erndilioii    uf,     II. 

SS5,     Ilia  '  FliiiiaaiF  liiereitauunui ' 

and  other  wotkh^A.  '.Dv  Lingua  IIol- 

IcoiUioa',  iL  376.     DhmIi  iif,  iii,  '^4:^. 
8«lalat»  Colucelo,  un  I'lutnnli,  i.  93. 
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Aa  oinioicnl  of  Ittanuiig  in  the  Iout* 

(•rnLli  cDnluTjr,  8^  ii. 
&ilnlor  Hoa.  »ttm  nf,  iii.  4j:t. 
SdiUni'i  *  Anim^iuin  iu|uiiiilium  liu> 

Mtia,'  ii.  S38. 
StMati,  111*  ittuick  on  Tsuo,  entitled 

'  L'tiifariniils.'  ii.  2IYI. 
Sslvtiil,  •  biRUIwd  Flurtntinr.  rvmiitki 

bj>  iii.  3, 
aMuriUn  Pcniaicuth.  the,  iii.  a'Jtf. 

Sunnunhwiui,  ii.  M5.  iii.  4X1. 
SineliBi,  Thomas  Hurkiuf.ii.  HAS.  Ifi. 
fiftncfuft,  A  rehtiiiJwp.  hit  *  Fttr  prmlvntl- 

iiAius'  iii.  vTi. 
&iisliui.  hii  Onoiinsr,  1.  489.  iu.  946. 
Sin«Miiui,  '  dc    Muiiicina   lUiica.*    iii. 

SSOi 
£tndifrW"t  111  Kii|{likli  muiitt,  tL  507. 
8widxi'»  wtmn'o.  i.  50^ 
SwuuauOiCiMllmtgviiiiKor,  tli«  Ilxliiin 

pMl,  L  S^.  4IU.      Latin  poMtf  of, 

'lis.  li.909.  Iil.454.4«l.   •  Arcddia' 

of,  >.  dSti.  4I».   ii.  31.1. 
•ii^oju  Niculan*  Jiit  iiu[itt  ti'i.  5A3i 
■mtiii,  Dp,  ccuimniiil.  ii.  Altl. 

nlcul,  l^diio  pociry  of  SaDtoliuSi  Ot, 

lit.  ISA. 
Sippho,  tiwulMinl  lijr  ^lluUinu  DaclcT. 

iii  MT. 
&ini«nit  of  Spain,  i-  30.      tUfiiHOwnl 

of.  -ioa.     CoilcglaitD  tbundatiaiu  not 

dtrriicil  (Vcm,  16. 
Saibivvm.  Cwtiiiir.  modem  Luln  poet, 

iii.  SO,  Jl. 
Saigii,  Fulhri  Paul,  ii.  'i!H.  a.      H»  so- 

count  of  the  work  or  Bvllartoin, -i99.  n. 

lUi  wriliaiii.  UI2-      ilii  medical  dib 

ciitDcivi,  3(K>.  II.  ill.  <I0.     Hi*  religioui 

tvnrli,  601.     Sw  11. 
Sarraiin.  Frenefa  ]io«t.  iii.  -H, 
Sating  Ori^n  and  i'nigmn  of,  bj  Diy- 

(ten.  ill,  i4'l. 
SauinuMv  (riauilci  vorksof,  iL  S83. 
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4aft.  o.  .*!!<.  IL  •iSii. 

SlvriniUs  Sixxiii.  Ii>>  Suiicn,  iL  9HI,:f3'J. 

Sw«'t.  Diiicnld.  Alvljpliyticil  Wurki 
of,  ii.  M.  SI.  401.  *3-I.  n.  4^.  461. 
474.  G.  577.  379.  iSl.  SM.  ilL  »T3. 
3(>.S,  413. 

KiiU'Iius  .Mirliicl,  iL  231.  UL  171. 

l>ti[l,  J»l»i,  Uiihap  at  Uub  an.!  WtL^ 
ii.  160. 

StillingllMtt  polvmiMl  wrllinp  eC  in. 
M*  S7«,  aSB.  -J71I. 

ftirilDg,  Eul  oi;  wniuils  Df.  jit.  41. 
Ilii  poxB  of'  Doiniwliy,'  >^  p. 

Slockitaad,  JuIib.  lilt  '  i'nvitiaauKU 
StholaMicuia.'  ii.  Jl:l.  b. 

8ttad^  Famimnin,  it.  SiH.  "Dit  '  Inluaia 
F*aiian> '  of  SdapiriiU.  '2»i.  'Cbt 
•  Pialuiiadn  Anidcniiw'  of,  uL  191. 

Slmliiitx,  boolia  puUidwil  al,  ii.  263. 

5r/^/i)\  *  Lud  Tlirologici '  ••(;  L  Ml . 


SuinbL  p<»ra  on  chucolaM  bj,  iiL  4m 
SiryiHV  Juliti.  hit  ■  Ijdt  of    Soiitb,'  L 

934.  a.  Rcmirki  of,  i>.  39. 
StaiUMb  ibc  Spaniili   cammcniator,   I. 

SOB. 
Stunit.  John,  hit  IffSliv  an  EcLunlJoa 

ill  Gi*rtiiany.  i.  3:HX 
Siinrd.  nTmarki  uf  on  tbc  French  Uioilir, 

u.  leg.  n. 
Siuuri  of  Gnuud^  hit  IrcUiM  ■  <1«  !«• 

giliiBi,*   U.   900.      'I'lilix  at  liiii  im 

bouLt,  jCll.    )li>  t>i;qH-l^inl  ijuoUtioDI. 

50S.    Hi>  IVl(Li|il>yiic*l  Dif|)uUtiDns 

370.    liiithcory  orgovcrument, jS3. 

llii  votk  of  lawib  J33.  fi4a 
Suekllug,  Sit  Julni,  pmuy  o(  iil  44. 
Suiiiu,  proTvib  quulvd  from,  L   189i> 

JJia  IvxicoD,  319. 
Sun,  (poti  of  the,  dijcovcnd  br  HunuU. 

Fibtidua,  and  Sebclncr.  iiL  88.     lu 

TOToIution  round  It*  ail*,  16. 
SupiH'lapwriiui  ttnirh,  ii.  'iSCL 
Snprvmocj  oivt  (h«  Ciiureh,<)iieiiMn<i''. 

ii  339.  tl  Mf .     H*mu]a  en  regal  lu. 

Fttmin,  Ml. 
Surttj,  Lvl  «f,  hii  ilyle  at  poetry  d»- 

»erlb)Ml,  L  417.  419.     lliu  intiodiK«' 

iif  libuik   t«nE^  t'iCI.      Poem  of,  iL 

1 19.      GitncUa  of.  l>y  Sidney,  194. 
S<nbian  pmiod  of  CemuD   pocuy.  L 

se. 

Swaiiinufdui^  ih*  ButunllM.  ■  IliMoty 

uf  InwcU*  by,  iiL  S'S- 
Ssvynbaiin.  Uw  prinUr,  1.  IHC, 
Saift,  Uran,  iiL  »S.  '  Ilii  •  Tale  of  a 

TuU"  i.  437.  iii.  sea. 
SwitHrliind,  llit:  IUG>mulii>ii  b«KUS  by 

'/.•ninffir  at  Zaricti.  L  29t.      Uoculoc* 

i>r  the  I'rotiiunu  of,  its. 
Sjiienliaiii,  L>r.,iii  589i 
Sy^lncy.  Sit  PUllp,  a.  80.  IS9.     Hi* 

■  Arcadia.'  ii.  198.  916.  '.flS.  iiL  236. 

■IkfoKB     ilf    Foni*,'   iL   184.   197. 

mi.     Poerotof.  I»«.  iiL  J43. 
,   Algntun,   bia  DiMuona  an 

Caicnuuent,  iii.  4J0. 
SjIbutgiuK  bU  Gtsak  gnatmai,  i.  Tt'S. 

468,    lU.  £45.      lib    AriMo«b;  and 

Uiony«lui^  491. 
Syltitia.  DuU-b  iiliyiicLin,  ui,  212.  SfM. 
fi^liiua,  tbv  Knrncli  ciainDueiati,  i.  44S. 
^mrpiu,  tmeU  oC  L  549. 
■  Snugma  riiileaoiihiGuni  'of  Ganaod^ 

lii.  306.  3t.f.  .165. 
^Iiliun.  iHiwet  of  (hv,  riL  »XX 
l^riHS  istiion  of  tbc  itiUe,  IL  348.    lU. 

)B4.     Tile  Matgnibt  cotlsga  at  Ml 

Libonui,  It. 

TabetnanwuianiMi  'tfurti  wnl  hj,  U. 
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Tsble-Ulk  of  Selden,  ii.  357.  n.  Chi- 
ncter  of  the,  508. 

Tadtus,  the  '  Aniula '  i^,  i.  262.  ii.  S6B. 
Lipniu's  edition  or,;  480.  Savile'a 
tmuUtioQ  of,  514.  CoiDinentarj' on, 
tlL  427.  DBTiniati'B  tranilation  of, 
ii.  190. 

Talmud,  the  study  of  the,  iii.  S23.     ' 

Tslon,  Omer,  '  InstitutionM  Oratari«' 
of,  iu  SOS. 

TsQiillo,  lulUn  poet,  his  '  La  Balia,' 
iL  146, 

Tap>en£i,  Vi^liiu,  the'Afiicaa  bishop, 
worki  of  reriewed,  iiL  536. 

Tartaglia,  Nicolas,  his  solution  of  cubic 
equations  io  algebra,  i.  44G.  UnGurly 
published  by  Cardan,  iL  2t9.  His 
mechanics,  S30. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  hi)  '  Amsdigi,'  ii.  92. 
Celebrated  sonnet  by,  93.  n. 

,   Toiquato,  the  '  Jerusalem  De- 

liTered'o^  ii.  95.  tt  sej.  S06.  iii.  463. 
Comparison  of  wiih  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, iL  96.  100.  And  with  Ariosto, 
99,  too.  EicellcDce  of  his  style,  97. 
188.  His  conceits.  91.  Derects  of 
the  poem,  i&.  His  peculiar  geniua, 
99.  The  -Aminu"  of,  150.  His 
'  Torriunond,'  a  tragedy,  149. 

Tassoni,  his  obserTations  on  the  poetry 
of  Bembo,  i.  407.  On  Petrarch,  tec., 
iii.  130.  '  Secehia  Hapita '  of,  S.  46. 
458. 

Tauler's  sermons,  in  German,  L  18.  ii. 
378, 

Taurellus,  Nicholas,  his  '  Alpes  Cxtm,' 
ii.  5,  6.  n, 

TaTannes,  political  memoirs  by,  ii,  48. 

Tavelegus,  grammar  of,  i.  S38.  n. 

TaTernier,  hia  tnfels  in  the  Cast,  iii 
594. 

Taylor,  Jerem^p,  ii.  326.  SSS.  His  '  Dis- 
suasive from  Popeiy,'  iiL  268.  298. 
Sermonsof^  iL  3^9.  Devotional  writ- 
ings of,  3^0,  His  '  DuGtor  dubitan- 
tium,'  iii.  3B1.  990,  399.  Its  charac- 
ter and  defects,  38 1 .  His  <  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,'  ii.  315,  Boldoeu  of 
his  doctrine,  fb.  His  defence  of 
toleration,  3*9.  3^1.  Effect  of  his 
treatise,  9J3.  Its  delicti,  16.  His 
defence  of  episcopacy,  334.    iii,  543, 

,  Brook, '  Conlemplatio  Fhiloto- 

pbica'  of,  ii.  440.  n. 

'  Telemachus,"  F^nelon's,  iii.  557. 

Telescope,  inTenlion  of  the,  iiL  301, 
Dutch,  or  spying-glajsea,  202. 

Tcleaio,  Bemard,  plausible  hypotheses 
of,  ii.  7.  371,372.  389. 

Telles,  a  Spanish  metaphysiean,  iL 
370. 


Temple,  Sir  William,  iii.  251.  549.  His 
ddence  of  antiquity,  551. 

Tenneman,  on  the  Origin  of  Modem 
Philosophy,  L  13.  n. 

Tepel,  bis  history  of  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy, iiL  317.  n. 

Terence,  comedies  of,  Gnt  printed  as 
Terse,  i.  267.      Editions  of,  472. 

Teati,  imitator  of  Horace,  iii.  II. 

Teutonic  languages,  the,  L  ID,  125. 

TTieatre  of  Europe,  i.  207-  The  French 
stage,  ii,  162.  n.  &c  The  earif  En- 
glish drama,  L  431.  iL  166.  &c. 
Theatres  in  Paris,  165.  Theatrea, 
London,  16B.  iii,  T7,  78.  Closed  by 
the  parliament,  79,  Eitant  En- 
glish Mysteries,  i.  210.  Forbidden  iu 
Spain,  ii.  160,     See  Drama. 

llieobald,  commentator  on  Shakspeare, 
iii.  93. 

I^eodore,  archbishop,  L  5. 

Hieodoric  persecutes  Boethius,  L  9. 

Theodosius,  Code  of  (he  Emperor,  i,  59^ 
iiL  447. 

',  the  geometrician,  L  445. 

Tbeocrilus,  L2I9.  267.  408.  IL  123. 
150. 

'Theologia  Moralia"  of  Escobar,  iL  500. 

Theological  literature.  History  of,  L 
527.  iL  298.  iii.  258.  29i.  297. 
Change  in  the  character  of,  280.  Ex- 
positions in  theology,  i.  560.   iiL  281. 

Theology,  system  of  i.  1 2.  ii.  407.  Pub- 
lic schools  of  in  Italy,  86.  Conlro- 
TCnial,  L5I6.,5S9.  Scholastic  method 
of,  560. 

Theophrastus  on  Plonta,  iL  234.  Lec- 
tures by  Duport  on,  iii.  249.  Hii 
'  Characters,' 409.    On  Botany,  L  457. 

Theosopbists,  sect  of,  iL  378, 

Thema,  St.,  mysticism  of,  iL  361. 

Thermometer,  the,  iii.  569. 

Therenot,  travels  of,  iii.  593. 

Thibault,  king  of  Navarre,  troubadour, 
L32. 

Tbomists,  the  sect  of,  i,  378.  545.  ii.  2, 
See  Aquinas. 

Thomson,  Dr.,  on  Anatomy,  iii.  576. 

Thouars,  M.  du  Pi-tit,  iL  Sia, 

Tliuanus,  M.  dc  Thou,  Latin  style  of, 
ii.  5.  28.   iii.  232, 

Thucydides,  editors  of,  i.  473.  iiL  S5I 

Thyard,  the  French  poet,  iL  1 13. 

Thysius,  a  French  critic,  ii.  882. 

Tibaldeo,  Italian  poet,  i.  225. 

Tick,  Professor,  remarks  on  Shakspeare 
by,  ii.  1 74. 

Hfernas.  George,  teacher  of  Greek  at 
Paris,  i.  ISO. 

TiUotson,  An^lnshop,  ir  327.  iii.  276, 
377.    Hii5ennons,iL  339.  n.  iiL  sv- 
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'Hcdenuon,  remirlu  of,  i.  13. 

Tlntoret,  pointings  of,  it.  101. 

TinboKhi  quol^    L  3.  n.  4.  n.    501. 
503.   ill  85.  3SS. 

'  Titui  Andronicui,'  not  B  pUjof  Sbak- 
ipeue'i,  ii.  176. 

Tobacco  pUnt,  earliett  notice  or,  ii.  241. 

Toleration  of  religion!,  ii  47.  343.  349. 
351. 

Toletui,  tbe  Jesuit,  hit  ■  Sumnui  cuuiini 
con*cienti«,'  ii.  500. 

Toionwi,  CUuiIlo,  ii.  B7.  94. 

Tonelli,  bis  notea  on  Poggio,  i.  83.  n. 

Torelli^hiB  tragedy  of  ^  Mcrope,*  ii-  149. 

Torreniiut,  hit  Horace,  ii.  ¥19. 

TorricellL  bigh  merit  of,  iii.  IS6.  IIj- 
draulictoi;  199. 

Tortus,  Matlbev,  siuirer  o^  Ii.  S99. 

Toacanelli,  gnomon  in  Florence  cathe- 
dral by,  i.  IB4. 

Toslatui,  Alfotuu),  i.  17a 

Tottel'i  MiKelUnies,  ii.  1 19. 

Toulouse,  Unirer^ity  of,  i.  15. 

Toumebccuf.     See  Turoebuit 

Tournefbrt.  His  ■  EUinefu  de  la  Bota- 
nique,'  iiL  577.  579. 

Touswin,  eminent  icbolar.  i.  3S8.  475. 

Toutun.his*  Agamemnon,' &am  Seneca, 
ii.  1G3. 

'  Toiopliilus.' or  Treatise  on  Arcbei7,  b; 
Ascbam,  i.  441. 

Trade,  on  Foreign,  iiL  441. 

Tragedy,  Italian,  i.  486.  iL  149.  iii. 
54.57.  Spanish,  iL  157.  French, 
163.  iiL  68.  tt  ttq.  English,  84.  it 
$tq.  Ancient  Greek.  466.  Rymer 
on,  547.  See  Drama,  and  names  of 
dramatic  autbors. 

Translating,  Diyden  on  the  Art  of,  iiL 
547. 

Transubstantiation,  ooDtrorenjr  on,  L 
17. 

Traveli,  early  uriten  of,  i.  260.  Later 
writers  of,  iii.  593. 

Trsversari,  Ambrogio.  on  Profane  Lite- 
rature, i.  94.  On  Tranilalions  from 
the  Greek,  ST. 

Treaties,  public,  iii.  558.  574.  Trucea 
and  conventions,  576. 

Tremellius,  the  Hebrew  critic,  i,  567. 
ii.  24fl. 

Trent,  the  Council  at,  its  proceeding* 
and  history,  i.  36.1.  538,  5S9.  n.  544. 
566.  iL  366.  501.  SIS. 

Tr  island  i  us,  b  notable  theologian  at 
Utrecht,  ii.  4SB. 

Trinitarian  controversy,  the,  L  546.   ii. 

Trlcjuero.  .Sfiankb  drnmatiil,  ii.  158. 
Trismegistui,     Hernics    philosopliy  of, 
cDunlerfeiteil,  i.  SOa 


Triauno,  principle*  of  his '  Italia  Ijba> 

nta,'  L  359.  409. 
Trittaii,  tbe  ■  Marianne'  of,  iiL  79- 
Trithemius,  '  Annale*  Hirsargieniea'  of, 

L  149. 
Trivium  mode  ot  education,  i.  3.  n.   ii. 

S59. 
Troubadours, and  Provenfal  poet*,  L3I, 

33. 
'  Troye,   Recueil  des  Histmre*  de,'  by 

CaitoD,  L  157. 
Truth,  intuitive,  on,  ii.  453. 
Trypbo,  Greek  treatise*  oC  L  381. 
Tubingen  monastery,  Hebnw  taught  in, 

L  255. 
Turamini, '  de  legibua,'  iL  19, 
Turberville,  |x>ema  at,  iL  127. 
Turenne,  Marshal,  iii.  S63.  894. 
■  Turkish  Spy,'  tbe,  ii.  514.  n.  iiL  559. 
Turks,   History   of  the,    iii.  146.      The 

Turkish  language,  885. 
Turnebus,   L  328.      His  transtationi  of 

Greek    classics    into   I^tin,    L   475. 

His  '  Adversaria,'  476.      Montaigne's 

character  of,  ib.  His  reputation,  483- 

Hi*  '  Ethics  of  Aristotle,'  498. 
Turner,  Dr.,  hi*  New  Herbd,  iL  84a 

His  '  Avium  pracipuarum  luatoiia,'  L 

459. 
Turner'a  History  of  England,  L  3.  6.  n. 

7.  n.      On  Engena,  9.  On  Scholasti- 
cism, 14. 
Turpin,  romance  of  '  Charlemagna'  by, 

t2H3. 
Turreeremata,  Joannes  de,  bis  '  £ipla- 

natio  in  pnlterium,'  i.  156. 
Tycho  Brahe,   Mundane  System  of,  iL 

228.  tt  itg.     His  discorery  as  to  the 

path  of  cometa,  ii-229.  iii.  186. 
Tymme,    Thomas,   translations    by.   L 

393. 
Tyndsle's,  the  first  English  venion  of 

the  New  Testament,  L  S57.  373. 
T^rwhitt's  observatioDS  on   Chaucer,  i. 

30.  a.  420. 
Twining  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  ii. 

304. 

Ubaldl,  Cuido,  Geometrical  Treatisesof, 

iL23a 
Udal,  Nicholas,  L 333.  433.    Hiscouicdy 

of  ■  Ralph  Roister  Doister,'  434.  ii. 

166. 
Uguecio,  tbe  ieiiei^;rapher,  i.  78. 
Ulpian  on  the  Roman  Law,  ii.  T3. 
Understanding.  Malcbranche  on  the,  iii- 

331-    Locke's  'Es^y  on  tbe  llunun,' 

314.  362. 
Unitarians,  Polish  and  German,  iii.  277. 
Universal  eharacler,  on  a,  by  Dalgorno, 

iii.  3GI. 
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Uoivenal  ideu,  queatioii  of  the  reality 
of,  i.  19.      Haw  fanned,  iil,  351. 

Universities:  —  Origin  of  the  name,  i. 
IS.  Of  Fuii,  II.  Its  auccenian  of 
early  professorei  19,  30.    Of  Bologna, 

15.  Of  Padua,  19.  iL  25T.  370.  Of 
Toulouae,  i.  IS,  Collegiate  ibund- 
atLonB,  not  derived  from  the  Saracens, 
IG.  Cordova  and  Granada  possessed 
gfmnssia  rather  than  uniier^iliei,  ib. 
Of  Oiford,  15.  Its  great  men,  ib,  □. 
ii.  2S8.  iii.  248.  Of  Gertnany,  i.  331. 
ItslUn  utUTenitiet,  i.  503.  ii.  257. 
Of  hejdea,  u.S5S.  iii.  335.  316.  n. 
Of  Altdorf  and  Helnutadt,  iu  37a 
Of  Copenhagen,  i.  332.  Of  Pnusia, 
ib.  Of  Muburg,  ib.  Of  Konigsberg, 
ib.  Of  Jena,  ib.  Of  Scotland,  515. 
ii.  20.  358.  Of  Seville,  Ll72.  Of 
Salamaiica,  ib.  Of  Alcala,  ib.  Stale 
of,  in  t he  aerenteentb  century,  iii,  239. 

Urban  VIII.  Matthei  Baiberini,  iL  304. 
Ui.  50.  52.  128. 

Urbino,  Fraaeii,  duke  of^  L  531. 

Urf^  d',  romance  ot,  iii.  160.  4G0.  SST. 

Uaher,  Archbiahop,  ii.  357.  Formsttae 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
iii.  331.  Hia  •  Annals  of  the  Old 
Testament,'  256.  His  Chninoli^, 
856. 

'Ulopia'of  More,!.  374. 

Vacariui  in  1149  taught  at  Oxford,  i. 

16.  n. 

Vaillant,  work  on  medals  by,  iii.  35$. 
Vair  Du,  criticlnni  on  the  alyle  of,  iiL 

143. 
Vildes,  a   Spanish  teacher  of  th*  Ite- 

forniBtion,  i.  361. 
Valentinian.  by  Fletcher,  iii.  105. 
Valerianus, '  de  iofelicitate  lilteratorum,' 

i.  314.  n. 
Valla,  Laurentiua,  worka  and  criticiima 

of,  L   143,  143.   173.  176.  384.  330. 

S3G.  333.  484.  a. 
Valie,  Pietro  della,  bis  Travels,  iii.  326. 
Valine,  pamphlet  of,  against  Christianity, 

i.  564. 
Vaiais,    Henry,   philological  works  of^ 

iiL  S4S. 
Van  Dale  on  ancient  oracles,  iii.  5S3. 
Vanbrugh,  Sr  John,  dramas  of,  ill  504, 

518. 
Vanini,  Lueilio,  burnt  at  Paris,  ii.  363. 
Varchi,    history  by,    I  463.      Ilii   dia- 
logues, the  '  Ercolano,'  iL  305.    Pruse 

of  Dante  above  Homer  by,  206. 
Varcnius,  'Synlaiis  GrscBUnguv'of,  L 

324. 
Varignon,  M.,  Sutics  of,  ii.  333. 
Vanno,  the  Greek  scholar  9f  Italy,  i.  330. 


Varionmi  editioni  of  the  classics,' iiL 343, 
Varoli,  the  *  Anatomia'  of,  ii.246. 
Vasa,  GuitavuE,  confiscates  ecclesiaalical 

properly,  i,  343, 
Vasari,    his   paintings    in    the   Sistine 

chapel,  L  534, 
Vasquez,  law  writer,  iL  82.  370. 
Vasquius,  Quotations  of^  iL  503. 
Vassan,  de,  M,.  collects  the  '  Scaliger- 

ana  secunda,'  i.  504. 
Vatable,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  L  327. 
Vatican,  library  of  the,  i,  467.  iL  359, 
Vaugelaa,  M,  de,  Remarks  on  the  French 

language    by,    iiL  141.   537.      Die 

tionary  edited  by,  iii.  139. 
Vaumoriire,  De,  a  continuator,  iii.  162. 
Vaux,  Nicholas,  Lord,  poet,  L  432.  iL 

119. 
Vayer,   La   Molbe  te,  Dialogues  o^  ii. 

510.     Considerstioot  of,  iii.  143. 
Vega,  GirciUaso  de  la,  L  411.  ii.  103. 
,    Lope  de,   Spanish   plays  of,   ii. 

106.  n.  154.  iiL  59.  60.    His  fertility, 

ii.    155.       Verufication,  ib,        Popn- 

Uritj,  156.     Comedy,  157.    Tragedy, 

158.     Spiritual  plays  of;. 16a 
Vegetable  productions,  on,  ii.  241. 
Vegitu,  Maphffius,  ,£neid  continued  by, 

L191.  iL303. 
Velasquez,    history    of    Spanish    poetry 

by,  iL  104.  106. 
Veldek,  Henry  of,  i.  36. 
Velthuysen,  'dejusti  et  decoti,' &c.,iii. 

383. 
Venesection  introduced,  iL  357. 
Venice,  contcsl  of  Pope  Paul  V.  with, 

iL  299.      Republic   of,  iii.   426.  429. 

Its  commerce  and  government,  ii.  536, 

537.      Academy  of,  362. 
Venus,  tratisit  of,  over  the  sun,  and  the 

phases  of,  ilL  194. 
Veracity.  Puffnidorf  on,  iiL  403. 
Verdier,  ■  BiUiolh^ue  Franfaise '  by,  it. 

209.  264. 
Vergara,  Greek  Grammar  of,  L  325.  487. 
Vergerio,   Peter  Paul,  an  early  Greek 

translator,  i.  97. 
'  Verona,  Two  Gentlemen  of,'  ii.  ITS. 
Vertunien,    Francis,    coUections   o^   i. 

504.  n. 
Vesalius,  '  de  corporis   human!  fabrica,' 

i.  454.       His  anatomical  discoveries 

455.  iL345.      His  disgrace  and  deatli, 

L  456.      See  also  iiL  3J3. 
Vesling,  the  anatomist,  writings  of,  iii. 

219. 
Vespucci,  Amerieo,  discoveries  of,  i.  261. 
Veltori,   Peter,  edition  of  Cicero  by,  i. 

319.       His    Greek    erudition,     323. 

'  Varite   lectionea'   of,  476,       Huet's 

opinion  of,  47T. 
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Vioente,  Git,  dnmuu  of,  i.  856.  489. 

Vico,  Eaeas,  mi  Numiuiutiei,  L  583. 
ii.  S6I. 

Victor  Vitetuu,  edition  bjr  Chiflel  o^ 
iU.  536. 

Victoria,  FnncU  i, '  ReUctionn  theolo- 
gies 'at,  iL  77.  B8.  Opinions  of|  oa 
pubLia  ]aw.  78. 

Victoria  of  Feltre,  i.  85. 

Vietoriu),  Pnrfenor,  i.  319. 

Vid^  of  Crenion^  Latin  poet.  i.  483. 
464.  iiL  481.  '  An  Poetiea'  oT,  ii. 
808. 

Vidua  Vidiui,  uutomiit,  i.  456.  ii-  246. 

Viemu,  public  library  at.  i,  4«7.  iLS58. 

Vieta  [Francis  Viete]  hii  nputation  u 
an  algrbrairt,  L  447—449.  iL  881. 
Halhemalical  vorka  of,  iiL  179.  Al- 
gebra of,  180. 

Vleimenn  diicoTBrica  by,  in  the  ■oBtoiiiy 
of  the  nerrei,  iiL  587. 

Viger,  or  Vigeriiu.  '  de  Idiotiamis,'  ii. 
875. 

Vigilius  Tapaeniis,  ui.  536. 

Vigaeul-MBrrille.  or  M.  D'Argonne, 
iii.  135.  586.  589.  n.  BU  Melanges 
de  litljrature,  541. 

Vignola.  Fenpeotiie  of,  iL  830. 

Villedieu,  or  Des  Jardins,  Madame, 
noreU  of,  iii.  554. 

Viltegai,  Manuel  Eateran  de,  poems  of, 
iii.  1 3. 

Villon,  poems  of,  i.  807. 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  i.  114,  115. 

Vinceate  introduce*  rt^lar  druna  in 
Europe,  L  356.  n. 

Vincentius  Lirineniia,  iL  3S5.  333. 

Vinoi,  laonardo  da,  painter,  L816,S17. 
454. 

Viner,  Abridgment  of  Lair  by,  iiL  447. 

Vinaius,  Commentaiiei  of,  ii.  70,  540. 

Virgil.  Eclogues  oC  i.  878.  333.  iii.  460. 
iEoeid  of,  ii.  107.  iii.  4G3.  Continu- 
ation by  Mapbaui,  i.  191.  iL  809. 
Caro'i  Italian  tnnalatiiRi,  iL  95.  Imi- 
tation of  the  Georgia  of,  iii.  4fl!. 
Tano  compared  iritli,  ii.  95.  98.  151. 
Camobu  compared  vith.  107.  Homer 
compared  villi,  ii.  200. 

,  Polydore,  L  2S9. 

ViKonii,  contributor  to  the  ■  Biographic 
Uniierselle,'  iii.  855.  n, 

Via^,  the  '  Mercure  Galanl'  of,  iiL  536. 

Vitelli,  Comelio,  LI  10.  889. 

Vitello.  treatise  on  optica  of,  L  lla445. 
iL  830. 

Vitenais.  Victor,  the  African  biihop, 
vorfcs  of,  iii.  536. 

'  Vitiia  araiiHmis.  de.'trealiae  by  G.  Vos- 
siua.  ii.  8B7. 

Vitruviusoa  Architeetura,  LS15. 


ViTct,  ethical  writings  o^  L  386.  367. 

593.  Attack  OD  the  Soholastica  by, 
378. 

VirianL  Bolntion  of  the  area  of  the 
cycloid  by,  iiL  478.  565. 

Vlocq,  the  Dutch  bookseller,  iii.  174. 

,  preceptor  of  Frinccsi  Mary.  378. 

Character  of  hia  works,  378.  n. 

Voet,  Giabert,  ■  Dissertatione*  tbeolo- 
gicK'  of,  iL  356.357.  ContrOTeny  of 
with  Descartea,  458. 

V<nturc  letters  of,  iL  430.  iii.  136,  137. 
Poetry  oC  81.584.  530.  B.  541. 

Volkeliiu,  '  da  tetb  ReHgione,'  IL  336. 

'  Volpone '  of  Ben  Jonson,  iiL  96. 

Voltaire,  aarosama  of,  iiL  137.  SS9,  Re- 
marks ot,  ii.  95.  106.  iiL  354.   362. 

594.  Poetry  oC  L  194.  iii.  459.  Hii 
dramatic  works,  490.  590.  Hii  style, 
594. 

Vondel,  Dutdi  writer  of  tragedy,  iii.  86. 
Voragine,  James  of, '  Golden  L^nd '  of, 

L  189. 
Vossius,  Gerard,  philological  works  of,  i. 

489.  n.  ii.  887,  289.   iii.  844,      '  His- 

loiia  Pelagiana.'  by,  393. n. 
,  Isaac,  '  Catullus'and  'Pompo-* 

□ius  Mela'  of,  iii.  244.   '  Aristarchua 

of,  816. 
Voyages,  early    writers  of,  L  860.  461. 

ii.95l.  iiL  227.     English  voyages  of 

discoTery,  iL  253.  iii.  593. 
Vulgate,  translations  of,  printed  at  Delft 

in  1497,  L  374. 

Wace,  poems  of,  i.  35. 

Wakefield,  Robert,  lectures  at  Cambridge 

by,  L339.  iL249. 
Waldenses,  poems  attributed  to  the,  i. 
'  28.  n. 
Waldis,  Bureaid,  a  German  bbulist.  iL 

118. 
Waller,  TersiGcation  oC,  iii.  49.  461.  474. 

Panegyric  on  Cromwell  by.  468. 
Wallis, '  History  of  Algebra' by,  L  449. 

ii.  821 .  iiL  I  sa     His  '  InslilutioD  of 

Logic,'  302.  564. 
Walpole,  H«ace,  ii.  916.      Correspon- 
dence of,  iii.  137.  535. 
Woltfaer,  Bernard,  the  mathematician,  i, 

184.      Buys  the  MSa  of  Regiomon- 

tanua,  ib. 
Walton,  Inac,  bis  '  Complete  Angler,' 

iii.  550.     Lift  of  Hooker  by,  iL25.n. 

,  Brian,  Polyglott  of,  iii.  590. 

War,  the    Rights   of,    treatises  on,    by 

Ayala,  ii.  79.      By  Gentilis,  81.  589. 

541.546.  56.f.  567. 
Warburton,  Bishop,  ii.  387.    Comments 

on  Shakapcare  1^,  iiL  93.       Itemarka 

of,  291.  307. 
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Wuncr,   fail    '  Altuon'B    Eng^aud,'  ii. 
187. 

Wtfton,  Dr.,  on  Ibe  Frencb  tenioiu  of 

Litin  aullKin,  i.  76.  n.      Criticiiiiu  of, 

908.  960.  305.  387.  433.  iL  309.    On 

tha  Latin  poetry  oF  Hillaa,  uL  55. 
WaboD,  po«iiu  by,  ii.  125. 
•  Waalth  of  Nations,' ii.  556.  iiL  441. 
Wabbc,  hii  DiKOune  of  EoglUh  Poetry, 

L  Sll.  ii.  133.  S09.    Hii  traiegtis  of 

the  <  Shepherd'!  Kalendar,'  ii.  133. 
Wafaatv,  dramu  of,  ill  131,  139. 
Vuour,  literary  ai^SDy  eitabliibed  at, 

in  1617,  i.  467.  n,  iti.  39. 
Weller's  Greek  grammar,  iL  375. 
Vaocnlat,  critique  on  Botrou's,  iii.  76. 
'Warder,  German  tranalator  of  Ariosto 

■nd  Tano,  iii.  S3. 
Werner,  hia  ancient  geometrical  analyua 

restored,  i.  445. 
Wc*1e]i,  remark   by,  on   the   initlnet  of 

animala,  ii.  385- 
Wooel  of  Groningen,  L  1 77. 
Wait,  Dr.  W.,  of  Dublin,  remaiki  by, 

I  179.  390. 
WestininBter  nchool.  Greet  taught  in,  i 

33&  5  lO. 
Wbateley,     Archbiihi^,   ■  Elements   of 

Logic  '  of,  ii.  398.  427.  n.  476.  489.  n. 
WheliCone,  plays  by,  iL  168.   iii.  77. 
Wbewell,  Mr.,  remarka  of,   iL   S33.li. 

834. 
Whichcot,  teneti  of;  iiL  37S,  377. 
WhitaJter,!.  555.    Tranidatioa  of  Novell 

by,  510. 
White,  Tbomai,  or  Albiui,  iiL  301. 
WbitgiiV  reply  o^  to  Cart*right,i.  516. 

The  '  Lambeth  Articles'  by,  iL  35a 
Wbittingham,  Bible  oT,  i.  5G7. 
Wicliffe.  Johiw  i.  170. 
Wicquefort'i '  AmbaEsador,'  iii.  448. 
Widmandstadl'a  Hew  Testament  in  Sy- 

riac,  iL  348. 
Wierus  '  de  prieitijfib,'  L  S65. 
Wilkins,  on  the  '  Principles  a(  Natural 

Iteligion,'  iii.  277.      On  a  '  Philoso- 
phic^    language,'    361.    523.        His 

•  IKscotery  of  a  New  World  in  the 

Moon,'  550.      See  also  565. 
WiUerof  Augsburg,  the  first  publisher 

of  catalogues  of  new  books,  ii.  363. 
William  i^  Cbampeaui,  his  school  of 

logic  at  Paris,  i.  14. 
,  Duke  of  Ouivnnc,  troubadour, 

1.  31. 
III.,   rHgn  of,    ilL  438.   443. 

478. 
Williams,  Dr.,  library  of,  ii.  TT. 
Willis,  Dr.,  his  '  Anatomy  ofthc  Brain,' 

iii.  5S7.     Theory  of,  589, 


Willoughby^  Katund  History,  iL  SS8. 

iii.  J73. 
Wills,  alienation  of  property  by,  iL  553. 
Wilson's  '  Art  of  Lclgic,'  L  434.  ii.  309. 

Jlis  *  Art  of  Bheloric,'  ii  193.  209, 
Wimpteling,  reputation  of,  L  179.  347. 

467. 
Winchester  eollepata  school,  education 

of  boys  at,  in  158«,  L  510.  n. 
Winterton. '  PoetSB  Minores '  of,  ii.  378. 
Wlston,  geological  theory  of^  iL  5S4. 
Wit  and  fancy,  Hobhes  on,  iL  484. 
Witchcraft,  books  against  the  punish- 

menls  for,  L  511.  516.  565. 
Wittich,  works  o{,  iiL  317. 
Wither,  George,  poems  of,  iii.  43. 
Wittenberg,  the  univeruty   of;  L  985. 

291,  393.  3T9.  543. 
Witton    School,    Cheshire,    Etatut«t  of, 

L  511. 
Wolf's  Demosthenes,  i.  479.  493.  n. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  L  334.  ii.  232. 
•  Woman,   the  Silent,'  by  B«i  Jiaiioa, 

iii.  97. 
Women,  gallantry  towards,  its  effects, 

i.  136.      Probable  origin  of,  ib. 
Wood,    Anthony,    his   enutneralion   of 

great  scholars   wboae  names  render 

Oiibrd  illustrious,  i.  1 6.n.  936.  378.  IL 
Woodward,  on  the  nutrition  of  plants, 

iiL  583.      On  geology.  585, 
Worde,  Wynkyn  de,  booksprinted  by,  L 

867.  n. 
World,  physical  theory  of  the,  iL  7.  9. 
Wotton,  on  '  Modem  and  Ancient  Learn- 
ing,'iiL  351.  553. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  ilL  566.  586. 
Wright,  Edward,  mathematician,  ii  337. 

334.      On  Navigation,  355. 
Wurslicius,  or  Ursticius,  Christian,  iL 

237. 
Wurtiburgb,  eonTcrlain,  i.  535. 
Wyatt,  Sir  John,  poems  of,  i.  417.  431, 

499.   iL  119.      His  epistle  to  John 

rolns,L  41 B.  n. 

,  Sit  Thomss,  works  of,  i.  417, 

Wycbertey's '  Plain  Dealer,'  and  '  Coun' 

try  Wife,' iii.  504.515. 
Wykeham.    William  de,   founds  a  col- 
lege and  schools,  L  1 63. 
Wytenbogart,  controTersy  ofi  with  Gro- 

tius,  ii.  314.      Remarkable  letter  to, 
from  Erasmus,  317. 

XaTier,  St.  Francis,  L  363. 
Xanopbon,  editions  and   Tenutins  of,  L 

473.  479. 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  L  467.  ii.  359.  308. 

Prints  the  Greek  Testament,  i.  384, 
Xjlander,  Plutarch  by,  i.  479.  ii.  34. 
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■  Torkihlic  Tragedy,'  a  work  of  merit,  ii. 

174. 
Tpres,  JsDieniu*,  BUhop  of,  ii.  336. 

Zaccariu,  ■  Florentine  monk,  tranalR- 

tion  ot  the  Scriptures  by.  in  154S,  L 

374. 
Zacbarr   (Pope)  rdeuea   the    Franks 

from  all^ianee  to  Childerio.  i.  559. 
Zainer,  a  printer  at  Cneow  in  1465.  I. 

156.     At  Augaburg,  157. 
Zamberti,  the  first  tranalatot  of  Euclid, 

i,  445. 
Zamoiriua, '  de  Senalu  Bomanoi'  i.  SSO. 
Zanchiua,  i.  563. 
Zarot,  printer  at  Milan,  i.  158.    166. 

219. 
Ziiiua,  Ulric,  Professor  at  Friburg,  on 

Ensmui,  i.  9S3.  n.       I«d   thu    way 

to  more    cl^ant   jurisprudence,   ib, 

404. 
ZcU.  Ulric,  printer  at  Cologne,  i.  156. 
Zeni,  the  brothers,  voyage  of,  in  1 400,  ii. 

95S. 
Zeno,  Apostolo,  i.  ISa  225.  S3B.  a.   ii. 

399. 
Zerbi  of  Verona,  work  on  >  Anatomy ' 

by,  i,  S60. 


Zeriiino,  itoriea  o^  ii.  305. 

Zeuniua.  ii.  S7S. 

'  Zodiaetu  Vita,'  moral  poem  by  Bfan* 
colli,  L  359. 

Zoology,  writera  on,  i.  457.  iL  235.  S38. 
ilL  306.  578.  ttieg. 

Zopyrus,  betrayal  of  Babylon  bjr,  inex- 
cusable, iL  577. 

Zoroastn',  L  SOO.     ReligiiHi  of,  iil.  591 . 

Zouch'i  •  Elements  Juris  CiTilia,'  iL  540. 

Zurich,  the  rdbrmcd  religion  taught  by 
Zvingle  at,  i.  393.  AnibaptliU  con- 
demned at,  and  drowned  in  the  lake 
of,  549.  Gesner'a  botanical  garden 
at,  341. 

Zwingte  or  Zui^gliu^  Keformer,  i.  S93, 
His  teneM  differed  from  Luther's, 
316.  Hia  variaDce  with  Erasmus, 
aS2.  Character  of  his  writings,  367. 
Published  in  a  ficlilious  name,  357. 
His  death,  aS5.  Foretold  by  Lulber, 
494.  Charge  of  religious  Intolerance 
agaioit,  not  proved,  i.  549. 

Zwoll,  college  of,  i.  177. 

*.*  For  tomi  namrt  and  topitt  tnaveid- 
abfy  aniilt€d  in  the  Indei,  the  RcsDca 
if  rrqvetted  to  Ttjtt  to  thr  CoNTEyra  of 
tacA  VOLUUK. 
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